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BCOLOMSATIONOF NORTH AMERICAN 
THE CENTURY AFTER COLUMBUS 

AN AGE OF EXPLORATIONS AND DISCOVERIES 


Xoilli AiiKiican conliiuMit duriii}^ 
^ till' sixttM'iitli ct'iitnry, o|HTi:illy in 
lliosc cli^tri('ts situated on the* (*asterii sea- 
l)oard, was a tree Field lor discoviaeis oi all 
nations; hut during se\'eial generation^ 
no one ot tlu* ii\al Lowers siuct'eded in 
ren lering its poss(‘ssion ellc'ctivt* l>v a j)er- 
inaii 'nt settlement. The leasoii tor this 
Wiis the unpromising ap])earanee ot the 
eoa>ts. on which were to be found a 
]tleasant climate, green nu^adows, and vast 
toiests. but. in addition, powtalul and 
wailiki' natix’es. who \igoroustv oppose'd 
the* landing ot strangeas. and who, bv 
their j)o\eity and the siinphcit\' ol their 
customs, showed clearl\' tlie absence of 
lieaNUif to 1 )(‘ won without extation. 

rile tirst iMiiopeains to s(‘t toot on North 
Auha ican soil had betai the* \’iking^ under 
iaat F*nk>on and 'riiortinn Karlse'tne, who 
waai- driyeai thillua' while on a \oyage 
troiu Ici'laiul to (ire'enland about the 
Near iioo. JJut tlnir teau])oiary settk‘- 
nuaits in Viuland. Marklaiid and Ifuitia- 
mannaland had beiai long torgottim w heai 
the diseoNviN' ot ('olumbus uuNeiUal a 
new world. It was the e‘lt*>it> to raise' 


intcaest in his pioject, luaele* by the elis- 
I t ^ 1. X- coN'iaea at the Narioiis 'j«)urts 

JoKn C»bot» Kui<)|.o vo.MS 

In'fore* the- realisation ot his 
iscovery drew attention 

to his (liscoN’eay and le*d to the* opening 
up of the New \^^)lld some ye'ais later. 
The* honour of having be'en the Inst 
among the' disceivereas ot that elay to 
reach the* mainland ot North America 


be'longs to (rioNanin (iabotto, or, as he* 
was called in jLii^land, John ('alH)t. 
He- was specially se'iit out in 141)7 on a 


Yji 


voNTige to the We-st, to see'k, afte'r the 
manner ol FOhnnbus, the tr(*asuri‘s (4 the 
Inelies and to take* ])os''e-ssion, lor I'Lngland, 
ol any unknown lands Ik* might come* 
a('ros«>. It was in tultihnent ot this com- 
ini-<sion that Jeihn (.'abot in the ye-ars 
1407-I4<)''^ made* two voyages Ix'twe'e'ii 
Englanei and Auu'iiea. The* tirst time* he* 
laneled in Labraelor and tollowed 
the coast northwaid. On his 
V ^ ^ * second iourne\' he re'ached the* 
Am(*rican coast at a ])oint 
somewhat faithe-r south, anel, sailing 
soiithwareJ. made* a roiigli e\'])loratiou ol t he* 
Atlantic seaboard till ho re*ached the* lati¬ 
tude* of Moriela. Then, lor iu*arly a centurw 
the JCnglish ))aiel nei lurther attention t(» t his 
land, in w hie’h t heir race* was to ha\ e‘ so gre*at 
a lutiire. exce])t bv sending occasieiual shii)s 
to the* inexhaustible Fishing-grounds ot the 
Ne*w loundland Banks; but e-ven there 
thev diel less than most other nations. 

The news ol ('abe)t’s laneling showt'd the 
Poitiiguese* that there were uiuliscoN'cred 
lands in the north, similar te) Bra/.il in the 
south, which, according to the ele-hmitatiem 
ot the sphe'ie's ot <.hsco\’erv, belouge*el te) 
them. This was. at any late, the incentive 
l\)r the Nen age's ol the bre)the*is Oaspar and 
Miguel Coitt'r(*al. To them King Manned 
grante'el a charter gi\ing them exclusive 
possession and traehng rights in Vvhateve'r 
lanels the'V might tiiiel te> the north ot the 
Sjianish colonial sjihere anel be'vonel the 
line* ot de'iuarcatiou agree*el uj)on. The'se 
claims were le'cogniseel anel reiuaineel in 
their ])e)Ssession, or in that of their heirs, 
till I 57 (), though no efle'ctiNt? settleme’iit 
ot the newly discovereel re'gion was made 
by the Poriugiu'Se. On his First voyage, 

Ooii 















THE FIRST DISCOVERY OF GREENLAND: THE FAMOUS VOYAGE OF KING ERIC THE RED IN 9^3 
Although sighted by Gunnbjorn as far back as Greenland was not visited by Europeans until a century later, when the Icelandic king, Eric the Red, and a small company 
of followers landed on its shores and established a colony, naming it Gr^nland. Davis rediscovered the country in but all traces of its early Norse settlers had 

disappeared, only a few ruins of their towns remaining. The Danes obtained a footing on its west coast in 17J1. and a new colony was again founded, which continued to 
increase and thrive. The above picture shows the sailor-king, Eric the Red. sighting land after many months weary voyaging. Mach of the country stilJi^remains iraknown 
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in 1500, (Caspar Cortereal discovered the 
island of Newfoundland, with its imposing? 
forests and its bays teeming with fish. In 
his second journey, in the following year, 
he was led away by the phantom of a north- 
%vest passage to the treasures of India, and 
following the coast of Labrador north¬ 
ward, he and his companions became the 
V Vi- victims of the Arctic ice. 

* They perished, in all proba- 
^ .* I bility, in Hudson Strait, 

rc 1C ce p)nring a long period the 

Portuguese made ex])editions to the New¬ 
foundland Banks. The first of these, under¬ 
taken by Miguel Cortereal to ascertain the 
fate of liis brother, sup])lied a second ])arty 
of victims for the ice-cleserts of the north. 
Then these voyages were restricted more and 
more to the exploitation of the fisheries ; 
and it wasonly occasionally t hat I\)rtuguese 
sailors assisted the progress of discovery in 
North America. Among those who did 
so was Joao .Alvarez h'agiuaidez, who in 
15JI sailed round the peninsula of Nova 
Scotia and into tin* (nilf o1 St. Lawrence. 

The Frencli f(»llowed the example of the 
Portuguese with especial zeal. From the 
year l3o<S, at least, the s!ii])(nvners of 
I)ie|)]H' and Honfleur took a promiruait part 
in the fishing on the Newloundland Banks, 
'riiese fishing expeditions led to occasional 
visits to the neighbouring coasts, where 
supplies were taken in, re[)airs made, and 
the spoil ot the sea dried and smoked for 
transport. From such settlements ('ape 
Brett)!! received the name it bears to-dav, 
and “ Tierra," “ Bahia,” and “ Rio de 
Bretones ” are names that fretpiently occur 
in old nia]>s of ('anada. Early in the third 
tlecade of the sixteenth century these 
trans-Atlantic lands attracted the attention 
of the French (rovernment. 

('ommissioned by it, Giovanni de Veraz- 
zano, in 1524, made an extended voyage 
of discovery, following the east coast 
from Florida nearly uji to what is now the 
northern boundary of the United States. 
^ . Perhaps this undertaking w ould 

***f*Ij* have been the only one 

up o or Portuguese made 

merica cliplomatic jirotest. But the 
Spaniards did incomparably more for the 
ojiening up of North America, though 
their activity was confined principally 
to the southern part of it. Through slave- 
hunts among the Bahama Islands the 
Spaniards made acquaintance with the 
southern extremity of Florida; but so 
uninviting did it seem that for years no one 

Yb 


took the trouble to investigate whether 
this cape belonged to an island or to the 
mainland. It was not till 1512 that Juan 
Ponce de Leon, governor of Porto Rico, 
set out w'ith three ships to investigate 
wdiat truth there was in the fabulous 
reports that were current about the land 
in the north. On Whitsunday, ” Pascua 
Florida,” he reached an unknowai coast 
and named it Florida. From there Ponce 
sailed along tlie east coast as far as what 
was later the site of St. Augustine. But, 
as the flat shore stretched ever before him 
in unending monotony, he turned, sailed 
round the southern extremity of the suj)- 
})osed island, and follow(‘d the west coast 
for a considerable distance ; but at last, 
finding iK'itht'r a strait nor fertile land, 
but everywhere hostile Indians, he re¬ 
turned to Porto Rico, and let years pass 
before renewing the attern])t to oi)en u]) 
the lands he liad discovered. 

That he did so at all w as due to the fact 
that districts which he included among 
those discovered by himself were touched at 
I )y ot her sailors wlu )se a )n! | )et i t ion 1 le wished 
to exclude. In ])articular. Francisco Fer¬ 
nandez de Cordov’a, alter com¬ 
pleting his v^oyage of discov'ery 


Historic 
Voyages of 
Discovery 


along the coasts of Yucatan 
and Mexico as far north as 
Panuco, took, on his return journey, a 
course too nearh’ due east, and reached a 
point that we cannot fix. on the west coast 
of Florida. This discovery seemed so 
interesting that Francisco de (.raray ordered 
his pilot, Pineda, who was then about to 
conv’ey a number of colonists into the 
district of Panuco. newly claimed by him, 
to pay more attention to the north coast 
of the (riilf of Mexico. On this occasion 
Pineda not only came to the firm conclusion 
that the coast from Panuco to the peninsula 
of Florida was continuous, but he also 
discovered the mouth of the Mississippi, 
without inferring, howev'cr, the extra¬ 
ordinary extent ot the ” hinterland ” from 
the v'oluine of the stream, as Columbus 
had done in the case of the Orinoco. 

Ponce de Leon considered his owai 
claims as a discoverer endangered by these 
enterprises. He accordingh^ made ap]>lica- 
tion to the Spanish Government, and was 
granted, in the usual manner, rights over 
the territory he had discov^ered, conditional 
u|X)n his rendering his possession effective 
and actually colonising the land. In the 
year 1521 he made fresh preparations, and 
shipped 600 persons, besides cattle and 
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FJorida’s 

Warlike 

Indians 


sup|)li('S. to start a colony; but his 
atteiu])ts to effect a landin.i; on the west 
coast of Florida were all failures : and at 
last, mortally wounded by the arrows ol 
the enemy, he decided to return. 'I'he 
great(T part of his company perished 
on the return journey, and he himst‘ll 
reached Cuba only to dit‘. The hostility 
of the Indians was just what kej:»t 
Florida from beinj; forgotten. Of 
the Inc 

had been pacified, and otluTs liad 
fled before the S])aniards, who had continu¬ 
ally to go farther afield to obtain slaves. 
Two shn'eships belonging to the liccmti- 
ates Matienzo and Axilon met accidentally 
oft one of tht‘ Nhathern F>ahamas, and 
made an agreement to venture on an 
e.\])edition against the warlike Indians 
of Florida. They did. in tact, bring some 
booty back to San Domingo, and at the 
same time gave such favourable reports 
of the land that the licentiate Lucas 
Vasquez de Ayllon rc'solvc'd to continue 
the exploration and eventually to 
])rocecd to colonisation. 

From the court he obtained without 
trouble exclusive rights over the tc-rritory 
left without a master by Pome’s death. 
Alter preparations lasting several yt'ars, 
(hning \\hich his pilots explored the 
Atlantic coast as far as the Santta* RiviT, 
he set out from His])aniola (San Domingo) 
in I52() for his new ])rovince. with threv 
shi])s and f)Oo men. Hut he was not 
favoured by fortune. Sea and shore were 
hostile to him ; the largest of his ships was 
wrecked, and the Indians opposed his at¬ 
tempts at landing at Rio Jordan or San 
Mateo so vigorously that he was master 
only within the range of his muskets. 

'J'he colonists, furthermore, had much 
to suffer in the swampy coast districts, 
and when Ayllon himself succumbed to 
fever the rest of his crew betook themselves 
to their ships and returned to Hisj)aniola. 
After this the colonisation of the Atlantic 
coast was given up for years; 
but, on the other hand, the 
Gulf Coast of Florida, a name 
then ajiplied to the whole 
of the North American continent so far 
as it was known to the S])aniards, was 
the scene of further expeditions which 
were of great imj)ortance in ojiening up 
North America. As early as 1528 Paniilo 
do Narvaez, governor of the (riilf ('(jast 
of Florida, tJie well-known rival of Cortes, 
cruised from Cuba to Ap])alachee Hay, to 
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ex])lore, by land and water simultaneously, 
the territory ])romised to him in tlit' west. 
Hut the land forci* and the fleet soon got 
out of touch. Tlu‘ latter returned to 
Cuba aft(T nailing for months in the 
neiglibourliood of the Mississippi foi^ 
Narvaez and his coinjiany. 

WIkmi tht'expedil ion returned to the coast 
comj)l<‘tely exhausted, nothing remain(*d 
for them l)Ut to build the best vessels th('v 
could, and by means of these to make 
their way out of this inhospitabh* wildt'r- 
ness to mon* civilist'd jiarls. Imagining 
himself nean'r to Panuco than to the 
Spanish Islands, Narwacz st(‘ered his cralt 
westward : but almost the whole exfiedi- 
tion ]X‘rish(‘d in the ikLa of the Mississip])i. 
Only a few ('sca])ed ; Hk'V continued tiu‘ir 
journey by land, and, In'ing lavounnl by 
fortune, succeeded in reaching the Spanish 
settlements in New Mi'xico. 

It has b(‘en alieady mentioned how their 
Iiighly exaggerated stones ga\e quilt' a 
new imjmlse to expc'dilion'^ to tlu‘ 
fabulous cities of Tusayan and Ouivira. 
The ad\'enturous expt'dition ol h'ernando 
de Soto took in still more of the inleiior 
of tliecontnumt. It isalmo^t 
incrt‘dib]e how, des]>ite i(‘- 
pi'ated disasters, ('ompanu's 
ot considi'rablesizeass(‘mbl(.‘d 
again and again to make the journt'\' into 
the unk?H»un with hearts as light as if 
it were a mere pleasure-trip. So strong 
was the attraction of the jx^rsonality of 
De Soto, one of th(‘ rich(‘St conquist.idors 
of Peru, that. d(‘s])ite the tact that he took 
only jiicked men for the ex])edition, his 
company on leaving Se\’ille numbered a 
thousand men. Aft('r completing his pre- 
])arations in ('uba, De Soto crossinl over 
to Taiiqia Hay on thi‘ west coast of Florida, 
where he had the ran* good fortune to 
meet with a friendly reception from the 
natives and was able to ]ire])are in p(*aci‘ 
lor his journey into the interior. Hut 
it was not long that the Spaniards enjoyed 
the friendship of the naliws. As soon 
as they began to press forward in a 
nortJierly din‘ction they met witli Indians 
who had sworn hostility to the Furopeans 
from the time of Narvaez. 

During the course of their three years’ 
wandering the. Sjianiards wore able tt> 
gain the friendship of the natives only when 
they allied themselves with a tribe and 
helped it in war against its neighbours. The 
sum total of adventures and privations 
that reduced De Soto’s S])lendid comjiany 
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to a* band of little more than three hun¬ 
dred half-naked and wholly exhausted 
adventurers was indeed extraordinary. 

Hut incidents of this kind are not what 
^dve the ex])edition its liistoric importance. 
iV'hat is most interestin/^^ for j)osterity 
about D(‘ Soto’s ex])edition is tla* ^n"o- 
gra})hical and etlino/.,Ta])hical aspect of 
the country traversed, which can be 
tix(‘d, at least a]iproximat(‘l\’, by the 
accounts that iKU’e come down to us. The 
Spaniards iirst mad(‘ tluar way northward, 
at a iixed distance Irorn the marshy 
coast, till they r(‘ached th(‘ h(‘ad of 
A})palacli(‘(‘ Ikiy. Then they turiK'd their 
bac'ks to the st*a and pr<‘SS(‘d on towards 
tli(' noith and north-east, throu/:;h (rt‘oi7^ia 
and South ('art»lina, till they reached the 
country when' the rivers Altamaha and 
Savannah ri^e. Neither here nor farther 
south did they dare to cross the thickly 
wooded ran/.(e ol the All(‘{:^hani(‘S, so t('rrible 
did its forest solitudes seem to them. 

Nor did the north attract them ; they 
lunu'd towards tlu' west and south-west. 
M.'iking their way throu^di the pn'sent 
stale oi Alabama, they reached the river 
. . ot that naiiK', and, striking 

D».ppom.e4 lv„sao,kl, 

lished temporal v conmuinica- 
oi ue aoto tp,.that brouj^ht 

th(*m supplies. In spite ol the lonp^ 
s wandering; De Soto could not be 
])ersuaded to ^i\e up the expedition. 
.\tter a protracted rest at Mobile, then 
situated consid('rably moK' north than 
the mod(*rn town of the same name, he 
striK'k out again into the wilderness and 
reached tlu* Slississij)pi not lar trom where 
Mt'inphis stands to-daw Tlu* ])assage 
across the “ luither ol Waters ” occasioned 
a long dela\’, but with the help t)f the 
Indians and by means of sonu* im[)ro\ ised 
boats it was finally accomplished. Then 
the expedition continued its wearisomt' 
journey through the ])resent Arkansas and 
.southern Missouri as far as the ujijier 
leaches of the White River. 

J^mding that as he advanced towards 
the north-west the land was less iertile and 
more sjiarsely settled, De Soto changed his 
course and continued his journey south¬ 
ward and westward over the Washita to 
the Red l^iver, only to learn that neither 
treasure nor civili.sed settlement was to 
1)0 found in the forests. His decision to 
return to the Mi.ssi.s.sippi was a tacit 
abandonment of all his hojies. He reached 
that mighty watercourse just above its 


junction with the Red River, and here, 
almost exactly three years after his de- 
])arture from Cuba, he succumbed to fever 
and to depression at the failure of his 
plans. His companions imagined them- 
selv(‘S .so near to New Mc'xico that they 
at first attemj)ted to make their way 
thither by land ; but the lack of food 
XK F ♦ f com])(*lled 

n % r them once more to make for the 

e o o a Mississi])})i. Finalh , they were 

Companions r , ^ . i • i 4. 

so tort unate as to be earned out 

to s(‘a by the strc'am in their frail im- 
j)rov'ised craft before they had becomi* too 
weak to resist the attacks of tlu* e\'er- 
hostile Indians. The tedimis journey 
along the (riilf Coast had still to be accom- 
])lished before they could reach Panuco, 
tlu* nearest Christian settlement, and there 
r(*cuperate trom their fatigue and priva¬ 
tions. Oi De Soto’s i,o()o companions 
only 311 reached the journey's end. So 
little had been gained by the sacritice of 
liie that tlu* Spanish (ioN'ernment issued 
a decree forbitlding further exploring ex- 
jU'ditions into tins unfriendly land. 

Though Florida had falh'ii into discredit 
with the S])aniards. it had not the .same 
bad name among ofht'r nations. Religious 
discord m I*"ranee had once before driven 
men to seek a land of peace and toleration 
beyond the ocean, when Villegaignon 
founded his colon\- in Brazil. But while the 
object of this first attempt was to establish 
a colony where toleration should be ex¬ 
tended to nK'u of both creeds, the second, 
undertaken by Ribault and Laudonniere, 
in the years 15112-151)5, aimed at establish¬ 
ing on the coast of Florida a settlement 
which, though not exclusiveh’ PnAestant, 
was to be a place of refuge* lor those who 
in their own land were subjected to bitter 
p(*rsecution and oppression. 

There was, to begin with, not the 
slightest difficulty in finding a place on the 
then deserted coast ot Florida where the 
lleet could land its crews with their stores. 

For this purpose the leaders 
chose Charleston Bay, called by 
them May Ri\'er, and by thti 
Sjianiards Rio de San Mateo, 
and named their settlement, overlooked 
by a fortified hill, “ Arx Carolina” in 
honour of the French sovereign, Charles 
IX. If the settlers had had no other end 
ill view than to live in peace and tolerance 
on the distant shore, tilling the land 
and seeking a peaceful livelihood, it is 
probable that the}’ could have established 
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themselves and founded a colony undis¬ 
turbed, as did the English at this and at 
other points on the coast at a later date. 
But among the colonists workers were in a 
minority, and their fava)urite mode of 
(iarning a livelihood was to scour the seas 
around the Antilles in swift and lightly 
built craft, and, like pirates, to attack 
« . , wherever there was a prospect 

pain a success. By such j)roceed- 

cre 1 ary drew Upon themselves 

tlie wrath of the Spaniards. 
Philij) of Sj)aiTi considered it a serious 
matter that a foreign nation, and espe¬ 
cially Spain’s hereditary enemy, should 
dare to establish itself so near to the 
Spanish colonial jxissessions and within the 
Sj)anish colonial s]:)here. 

More serious in his eyes was the circum¬ 
stance that they were heretics who thus 
threatened the Christianising work which 
Spain regarded as her historic mission. 
Accordingly, Menendez de Aviles, one ol the 
best seamen then at S])ain’s disposal, 
received a commission to root out at all 
costs this foreign settlement on Spanish soil. 
He was si)ecially instructed, as a matter of 
}>rinciple, to show no mercy to heretics. The 
accusation of treacherous cruelty raised 
by the Prench against the S})anish leader 
is scarcely justilied. During their own 
religious struggles they showed th(‘msehes 
scarcely less lanatical tlian was Menendez 
towards them. But the latter’s action was 
truly the cause of the transplantation of 
lanaticism in religious striie to the New 
World. Even before Menendez had re¬ 
assembled his forces, which were scattered 
by a storm in crossing the ocean, he gained 
an im]X)rtant success. He succeeded in 
creeping in by night between the French 
fleet, anchored at San Mateo, and the land, 
and in driving it from the coast. 

Instead of attacking Fort Carolina from 
the sea, Menendez s\irprised it from the land 
side after a difficult march through the forest, 
and, meeting with scarcely any resistance,’ 

« overmastered the garrison, 

Frenchmen loss hiin- 

. self. Meanwhile the French fleet 
as ere ics wrecked during tlie 

storm, and the crews were thrown on the 
coast in so defenceless a condition that they 
had no alternative but 'to surrender un¬ 
conditionally. Menendez showed no pity 
to them in their helplessness, and spared 
only those who professed the Catholic 
faith; the rest he slew, “ not as French¬ 
men, but as heretics.” This was barbarous 
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severity ; but he was only obeying his 
sovereign’s orders, and he had never 
concealed the fact that every heretic he 
could lay hands on was doomed. 

But Menendez's work was not one of 
destruction only ; he was commissioned 
to colonise Florida for Spain. Accordingly, 
on the spot where he first landed, he 
founded the little town of St. Augustine, 
the oldest town in the United States, 
which, though several times shifted, has 
had an uninterrupted existence up to the 
present day. A second settlement that he 
founded on the site of Arx Carolina Jiad 
a Jess ha])py fate. It was taken by assault 
some years later by French Protestants 
under De Gourgues, wlio, to avenge his 
fallen countr\’inen and co-religionists, 
mercil(‘ssly put to death all Spaniards who 
fell into his hands, “ not as Spaniards, but as 
murderers”—a grim retort to Menendez. 

But Charles IX. disclaimed this deed 
as an act of unjustifiable piracy, and made 
complete and ex])ress renunciation of his 
claims to the coast of Florida, where the 
Spanish settlement ol St. Augustine slowly 
developed and long resisted all foreign en- 
« . . croachments. Here in the 

France s Great France lightly gave up 

- . all her colonial asiarations ; 

or merica hand she had 

already begun to establish hers(‘lf, beginning 
in the extreme north-east. These latter 
claims she ])ersistcd in much more tenaci¬ 
ously, and had indeed the idea of using the 
ground gained as a starting-point to bring 
the whole of the North American continent 
under her sway. As early as 1535 J acqiies 
Cartier undertook a voyage of discovery 
along the coasts of Newloundland and 
Labrador, and though those regions showed 
little wealth, he returned the iollow ing year 
to continue his exploration. On this second 
journey he went farther up the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence than before, and discovered the 
great river of the same name that flows 
into it. Cartier followed the river u]> 
stieam and, with his ships, reached the site 
of Quebec; tlien he pushed on with smaller 
vessels as far as the Indian capital, 
Hochelaga, the modern Montreal. 

The swiftness of the impetuous stream 
prevented him from continuing his ex¬ 
ploration farther, so he returned to the 
fleet and spent a severe winter at its 
anchorage, suffering heavy losses. Next 
year he returned to France with the first 
cargo of Canadian furs, carrying with him 
some Indian chiefs, who pined under the 
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change of scene and climate and died in carrying their explorations far to the 
Europe. In 1541, Cartier returned to the north; and Cartier’s first attempts at 
St. Lawrence, built a fort at Cape Rouge starting a North-American colony had 
seven miles above Quebec, and thence come to an end before the sixteenth cen- 
procceding to Hochelaga, spent in all tury was half over. The English had 
nearly a year in the country. As he sailed rested content with the ex])editions of the 
<5ut of the St. Lawrence Gulf, I)e Roberval Cabots. But the spirit was stirring which., 
sailed in. The latter had been dcsj)atchcd early in the ’fiftits, sent Willoughby and 
by Francis 1. as governor of the newly Chancellor to search for a north-east, 
found territory; and after building a fort instead of a north-west, passage to the 
at Charlesbourg, close to Quebec, and Indies, and to “ discover ” Muscovy, 
spending an extremely uncomfortable year Yet for another twenty years thc’English 
with an unruly company, he evacuated exploits were limited to' those expeditions 
the country and returned to France, to the Si)anish Main and the Spanish seas 
The quest of precious metals would for the purpose of compelling the Spaniards 



Religious persecution France during the latter half of the seventeenth century compelled a company of French 
Huguenots to emigrate to North America, where, in South Carolina, they first settled, choosing as their home the site 
on which Charleston IS now situated, and naming their settlement “Arx Carolina.’’ Here they lived for a number of 
years in peace, free to worship m their own way, and on a footing of equality with the rest of the population. 

seem to have b(‘cn the main inspiration of to trade with them, whicli reached their 
these early expeditious, which now C(!ased climax in the atfair ol John Hawkins— 
altogether lor the rest of the century, in with Drake—at San ]uau d’Ulloa and 
any serious sense, owing to the internal Drake's raid on Noinbre d(‘ Dios. With 
distractions which agntated France. 1575 the hoiizon enlarged; tor in that 
Fishermen from several European nations, year John Oxtaihani built ships on the 
howe\'er, resorted even thus early tf) the Isthmus of Panama, and launched them 
waters about Newfoundland, and many in the Pacific Ocean. In 1578, Drake 
from various motives ])enetrated to the j)assed the Straits of Magellan, and dis- 
sliores of the mainland and into the covered that iierra del Fuego was not a 
Gulf of the St. Lawrence. A number of portion of a fabled continent in southern 
French traders had even settled at seas; and after harrying the vSouth-Arncri- 
Tadoussac, at the mouth of the Saguenay, can ports, he had sailed, in I57(), to a more 
The Spaniards had made themselves northerly jioint on the Californian coast 
masters of the southern continent without than any Europeans had hitherto reached, 
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where the nativx'S offered him divine 
honours : after which he completed his 
circumnavigation of the ^lobe. In these 
same years, Martin Frobisher had taken 
up the search for the north-west jxis- 
sage, visiting Greenland and discovering 
Frobisher Sound. It is curious to note 
, that on the first of his three 
voyages.ll>elarger„fl,isUvo 
«• 1- 1. r' I shn)s was of no more tlian 

tons Inndon. 

And before England and Spain fought out 
the great Armada duel, John Davis had 
matclied Frobisher’s exploits in three 
Arctic voyages, and had given his name 
to Davis Strait. But raids in Spanish 
waters, and discoveries in the frozen 
regions, did not by any means conduce to 
the establishment ol settlements. The 
Englishman whose imagination first con¬ 
ceived the idea of real colonial expansion 
was Hunifihrey Gilbert, the elder half- 
brother of vSir Walter Raleigh. 

The codbanks of Newfoundland—which, 
together with an indefinitely wide expanse 
of the continent, had received the some¬ 
what unintelligible name of Norumbega— 
had become a resort lor fishing-fleets of 
all nations ; but since Cartita ’s day no one 
had tried to effect a jiermanent settlement. 
The English, how’ever, had a kind of first 
claim, in virtue of ('abot’s discoveries 
made in the English service. Humphrey 
Gilbert got from Elizabeth a patent for 
the colonisation of Norumbega ; to which, 
he attempted to give efftxt in 157H, and 
again in 1583. To this atteiujit New¬ 
foundland ow es her claim to be “ the oldest 
English colony.” But the attemi)t itself 
failed ho]X'lessly; and (rilbert himself 
]:)erished on the voyage home. 

But Gilbert’s ins})iration had possessed 
the soul of his half-brother. Walter 
Raleigh ne\'er set foot in North America 
himself, in spite of his twT) (riiiana voyages, 
of which file first was so valuable and the 


second so disastrous. NevertheU'ss, it was 
on persistent attempts to realise (rilbert’s 
ideal that Raleigh sank most of his fortune. 
Adventurers enough were ready to seek 
for El Dorados, Tom Tiddler's grounds, 
where gold and silv(‘r could be jacked uj)— 
with the chance, in default thereof, (W 
sacking a Sjianish galleon or two. 

The golden cit\' of Manoa had attractions 
for Raleigh himself. Jiut he was emphati¬ 
cally the proj)het~-forthteller and fore¬ 
teller, too—of the only true doctrine of 
expansion ; of settlement on the soil ; of 
conquering Nature in the new land and 
making her yield store of other wealth 
than precious metals; of finding new 
homes for the English peojile beyond the 
limits of their little island. In the year 
alter (rilbert’s disaster, Raleigh sent an 
exp(‘dition which established a settlement 
at Roanoake, in what is now’ Carolina, 
giving it the name of Virginia, in honour 
of Elizabeth. A reinlorcermuit was sent 
the next year ; but when a third comj^any 
went out, in I58f), they found that their 
jnedecessors had thrown up the cards, and 
had come away on the sliips with w’hich 
Drake had just raided ('artagcuia. 

A ])arty remained ; but each time that a 
relief was sent it found desolation. Ra¬ 
leigh’s efforts had failed ; colonisation had 
not jn'oved a short cut to unlimited wealth. 
When the seventeenth century opened, 
neither English nor French, nor Dutch, 
had succeeded in securing a footing on 

American soil. But the seed 

. had been sown in the minds 

of the Coming 

Harvest ... . . 

in the coming centuries. \Ve 

shall follow first tlK‘ French exjian- 
sion, and then the English— the latter 
including the Dutch intiaiude—until the 
two forces come into direct collision, and 
th(‘ two narratives coale.sce in the story of 
the struggle a outrance between the rivals. 

Konrat) Haebler 
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THE RISE AND DEVELOPMENT OF CANADA 


A L()i\(i tinio ])asscd aitcr Cartier’s day 
attempts at settlement were re¬ 
newed by th(‘. iM'ench (rovcM imKait : but 
th('r(‘ wen* ahva>s French vessels on the 
New ionndland Hanks, that trad(‘d also in 
liirs on the St. Lawnmee, and this trad(‘ 
tiinu'd out to be so jirotitable that c‘arly in 
the seventecMith century a number of 
l^»reton traders combined and succe(‘d(‘d 
in obtainin^^ a monopoly' lor their company 
troiu tlu' Fuaich km^^, Henry IV. The form 
of this ('anadiaii colony was ])ecuiiar trom 
till' be^unnin^. It was intermediate bt'twt'en 
a tradiiif^ company and a ('rown colony. 

'i'he iut(‘ntion ot the tounders, Pont- 
qraN'e. Chauvin aiul I)e Monts, was only 
to carry on the lur trade nioie vi^^orously 
and to or/^^anisi' it on a better lootin/^. 
'i'heir settlement, Tadoiissac, at the 
junction ol the Sa^mena\‘ and the St. 
Lawi(Mice, was intended to be nothing 
nioie than a trading station. Hut when 
, . .Samuel de ('liam])lain enteu‘(l 

Beginning service ot the conii)any in 

of French j(,(, not only w'tM'e the aims 
o onis&tion tin' undertaking widened, 
but its ]>olitical status w^as gradually 
altered, the. state gaining moia* intluence, 
and at the same time assuming more re- 
.sponsibility. In i()JJ Count rle Soiss(.)ns 
was set at tlu‘ head of the Canadian 
(Miterjirise as vicerov : and tlie fact that a 
second jirince ot the royal family tollowed 
him in this ])osition tended in no small 
degree to imjirt'ss uiion the colonial enter- 
])ris(‘ a more and more official ( haracter. 

Hut, however, the economic conditions 
of tile colony stood in strange contra¬ 
diction to this. Till w'ell into the eigh¬ 
teenth century the F'rench Canadian 
settlements kept their cliaracter as trading 
factories and mission stations. Women, 
with the excejition of nuns, were as rare as 
true settlers. Tlie po])iilation was ])rin- 
cipally com])()sed of soldiers, traders and 
])riests ; and for many years the colonies 
remained dependent on their im])orts 
from Eurojie and on barter w’ith the 


natives. The* colonies were not in a position 
to i(‘ed themselves till they ])assed into the 
hands of the Ihiglish, w'hen their constitu¬ 
tion underwent a radical (diange. In s]>ite 
of this a thoroughly characteristic featuni 
of Fnaicli colonial administration was the 
need lor expansion, and that 
The French almost unlimited ex- 

Colossus with proportion to 

Feet of Clay strength of the colony. 

This was jiartly the consequence of the 
econoniK state of t he colony. T he reiaujits 
from the fin -trade had to cover the expendi¬ 
ture. which, in s])ite of the moderate number 
of the colonists, continually incieased. 

This w'as jKissihle only so long as a 
trade monojioly in an extensive legion 
was assured ; and, to accomjilish this, 
effectiv(‘ ])oss('ssion became m(n'(‘ and 
inoi(‘ necisssary as the advance guard of 
Dutch and Ihiglish colonies made its w’ay 
ov(‘r the Alleglianies and (Mitered into 
eomptdition wMth the I'nMich hunters and 
iur-tiadcM's. Pmt in considering the dis- 
])ro])()rtioiuite net'd for ex])an.sion we must 
not under-e^limate the intluence of a 
miinbcr ol individual discovcreis, ]H)Ssessed 
ot marked charact(M-istics, w^ho acidcntally 
camt‘ together in this Canadian move¬ 
ment, and wlio, in spite of tem])orary 
failure, were continually giving a new 
iinjiiilse lor aihaiu'e, llius the ])rovinces 
of ('anada and Louisiana develojied in 
lime into the colossus with feel of clay 
that the I'rcMich colonial emture I'roved 
to be when jnit to the actual test. The 
first of the discovcreis wlio ])la\ed so great 
a ])art in Hie expansion ol NewF'ranc(’, 

. the real founder of Canada, 

ChampUm Samuel de Champlain, 

.he Real Founder 

of Cnnadn connwti-d'with thf French 

colonial government, bein; either in its 
service or at its head. But the interests 
of the government or of the trading 
com])any mwer tied his hands, even where 
his own intcTests were most intimately 
connected with them. The unfailing spell 
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that drew him across the ocean into the 
solitudes of the West was an ardent desire to 
unravel the secrets of those remote tracts, 
and to claim as French all that might 
come to light in their primeval forests. 

(diamplain was born at J^rouage in 1567, 
and came of a family of fishermen. In the 
year 1O03 De Chastes, governor of L)iep]X‘, 
French having persuaded Henry IV. 

.to sanction the openine ui> of 
Canada ^^-nada lor trade, despatched 

two vessels to the St. Lawrence, 
under the command of a Breton merchant, 
Pontgrave, with whom, as navigator, he 
sent Cham])lain, the latter having already 
had considerable ex])erience of the North 
American coast. On this occasion they only 
visited Hochelaga, and did some surveying 
in the neighbourhood, among other things 
making an unsuccessful attt'in])! to ])ass 
tJic Lachine ra])ids, whicli hav^e become 
so familiar to the modern tourist. 
On returning to France tht‘y found that 
De Chasles had died in their absence ; 
but a new company was immediately 
formed for trade and colonisation under 
the presidency of th(‘ Sieur de Monts, a 
personal friend of the king. 

It was now decided to confine tlu'ir atten¬ 
tion to La Cache (.Acadia) and abandon for 
the ])resenl the St. Lawrence country, 
which was already known as ('anada, its 
Indian name, or sometimes as New France*, 
both terms being u.sed irresjieclively till 
it was lost to the French Crown. Asso¬ 
ciated with Dc Monts were the Baron de 
Pontrincourt, a nobleman of Picardy, and 
Cham])lain. The v(*nture was supported 
b}/ Protestant merchants of Rocht‘lle. 

The sus])icions of the Catholics were 
allayed by a grant to them of a monojioly 
in the matter of Indian conversion, wliile 
De Monts and his friends were given a 
mono]ioly of the fur-trade, a scarcely 
equitable division of interests according to 
modern ideas; but the ardour among the 
Latin Catholic nations of that juuiod for 
TK p K converting the heathen, if 

.«d Missions was almost as strong as 

the love of gam which among 
the Spaniards disfigured their mis.sionary 
zeal and was disgraced by deeds of 
appalling cruelty. The adventurers made 
their first settlement on the west shore 
of the Bay of Fundy, at the mouth of 
a river which they named .St. Croix, and 
which now separates the state of Maine 
from the province of New Brunswick. 
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De Monts, who held the king’s commis¬ 
sion as lieutenant of Canada, now made a 
grant to his friend Pontrincourt of terri¬ 
tory on the eastern shore of the bay, 
adjacent to the site of what afterwards 
became Annajiolis in Acadia, tJ^e modern 
Nova vSeotia. He named it Port Royaf, 
and sailed to 1^'rance for the ])ur])ose of 
collecting settlers. Here he found small 
interest shown in the new colony; but, in 
the meantime, De Monts arrived with 
the news that the St. Croix site had 
proved unsatisfactory, and that the settlers 
had moved across to the Anna]>olis River. 

The two now set to work to enlist colonists, 
and in May, it)Ot), Pontrincourt sailed lor 
Acadia with a heterogi'neous and tui Indent 
conqiany. Arriving at Port Royal, lit* 
found the fort there occupied only by a 
laithful Indian and a coiqile of Frt'nchmeii, 
and learned that Champlain, Pontgrave, 
and the rest had just sailei.1 for Fiance. 
The little conqiany s}X'nt a jdeasant if 
unprofitable time fraternising with the 
Indians, imjnoving land, fishing, (‘Xploring, 
and kee])ing iq^ the social ameiiitii's with 
jest and song, and good living. But as 

, - Prott'stants, and even more, 

Struggle for i 1 . 

^ .7 . ix‘rhai)s, as monoixilists, 

Territory in { c ^ ’ 

. . home lealousu's i>roved too 

strong; and, to their sorrow, 
they soon leariu'd from disj)atches si'iit by 
a siii]) that their cliarti*!* was withdrawn. 
This was in ibo7, and there was nothing 
for it now but to abandon the settlement. 

Though De Monts and Pontrincourt suc¬ 
ceeded after three years in reconciling the 
govtTiiment to their claims in a more 
restricted form, and renewing the thin 
thread of French occuj)ation in Acadia, 
little more can be said of it here. I'lie 
English, on the strength of the C'abot 
voyages, never gave up their claims to 
this region. Armed with government 
authority, and sometimes witli territorial 
charters of land, they frequently attacked 
the French, and sometimes turned them 
out, to occupy their seats till the wheel of 
fortune or some treaty between the nations 
restored the status quo. The labours of 
devout ladies and Jesuit j)riests among the 
Micmac Indians give some colour to this 
earlier period, as clo the dreams of gentle¬ 
men adventurers who vainly fancied that 
titles to a vast wilderne.ss were a road to 
territorial importance in the New World. 
The English, too, as.sociated their efforts 
at Acadian settlement with an aristocratic 
flavour, which produced the well-known 
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order of Nova Scotia baronets. But 
Acadia, wrapped as it was in its forest 
mantle, remained profoundly irresponsive 
to the claims of English baronets or 
the dreams of grand seigneurs. 

Its story, till it was handed over defi¬ 
nitely to Great Britain in 1713 at the 
Treaty of Utrecht, with a thousand or two 
isolated unlettered French settlers on the 
western shore, is largely one of trifling 
events, and lies almost wholly outside 
the course of French Canadian history 
proper, with which its isolated community 
had scarcely any concern whatever. 

New France was in reality Jounded at 
Quebec by ('haTnj)lain, after his ])rospects 
m Acadia had been interfered with 
in the manner just described. While 
J)e Monts was in France endeavouring 
to g(‘t a renewal of his mono¬ 
poly t>f the tur-trade, ('ham- 
])lain and Pontgrave went out 
as his rej)res(aitatives in i()o8, 
and, making lor their old 
haunts uj) the St. Lawrence, 
fixed their headquarters on 
the site now co\(M(*d by tlu; , 
lower town ot Ouebt‘C, and | 
there erected buildings and 
storehouses. In this yc‘ar, 
lOoS, too, it may be of int(“r(;st 
to note that the only a1tein])ts 
at European colonisation 
nortli ot Mexico were req^re- 
staited by the struggling hand- 
hil of iuiglish at Jainestown in 
Virginia, and a small colony of Britls”h ' 



SAMUEL DE CHAMPLAIN 
When Quebec was taken by the 
British, in he was carried to 


the Iroquois, who lived to the east and 
south-east. As the way to the unknown 
west belonged to them, Champlain did 
not hesitate to ally himself with them, and 
he even went so far as to buy their services 
by helping them against the Iroquois, 
a decisive step which was to influence 
_ . . Canada for generations. Like 

The Iroquois adventurers of his day, he 
os I e o hopes of discovering 

the French western sea, whicli 

was the route to C'hina, and, like the rest, 
believed the continent at this jioint to be 
comparatively narrow. The first cam- 
j^aign, undertaken in the region where 
I.ake Chamjilain still keeyis alive the 
memory of the discoverer, was so suc¬ 
cessful that it greatly increased the 
consideration in which the Euroj)eans were 
held by their savag(‘ allies. 

" In this respect Chami)lain had 

completely carried out his in¬ 
tentions. That he had drawn 
upon his fellow countrymen 
the undying hostility ot the 
Iroquois did not a])pear a 
matter worth}' of considera¬ 
tion to him or to an}'body 
else : nor, considc'ring the 
superi (>ri ty of E u r o p c a n 
wea])ons. would it have 
l:)ecoine so serious a matter 
as it did but for the fact that 
European enemies of France 
now naturallv allied thern- 
CHAMPLAiN with the Iroquois and 

5 taken by the • i i ii 

was carried to ]>tovided them w’ltli weapous 


Spaniards at St. Augustine, England, but on the restoration that placed them on t^qual 

Florida, i^v ihio. De Monts of Canada to the French, in 1 terms with the whites in 


had secured his trading 
inonoj^oly, though not till ( Iiainplain had 
crossed the ocean to assist him. I'or most 
of the next twent\'-foiir years Champlain 
remained in ("anada, exploring, working uj) 
the lur-trade, and dealing both in peace 
and w'ar with the Indians, on whose friend¬ 
ship the trade, not to say the e.xistence of 
the handful of French, de])ended. At the 
Ch.«pUi«'. oi liis enterprise 

B • A- ..V Champlain was convinced 

the Vat?ves* ^ 

Indians w'as absolutely neces¬ 
sary to him if he w as to carry out his plans. 
The natives who came down the St. 
Lawrence to Quebec and Tadoussac to 
barter furs belonged chiefly to the Huron 
race and to some Algonquin tribes w’ho 
lived near the Hurons, and were allied 
with them against their common enemy, 


he was re-appointed governor. 


French, in terms w'itli the whites ill 
lilted governor. |),^ttle, aiulrciideredthemvciy 
dang(‘rous oyiponcnts to the scattert‘d and 
sparsely populated French settlements. 
Champlain could now, under the protection 
of th(‘ Hurons and their allies, explore the 
country about the St. Lawrence in all 
tlirections. The limits to which he ex¬ 
tended French influence were Lake Chani- 
]jlain in the south-east, the middle Sague¬ 
nay in the north, and in the west Lake 
Huron, which he reached by way of the 
Ottawa and Nipissing, without, how’ever, 
gaining any clear conception of the great 
system of North American lakes. 

Champlain did even more to strengthen 
French influence; he summoned mis¬ 
sionaries to Canada. Those interested in 
the trading company looked unfavourably 
upon the extra expense entailed by this, 
tlie more so because the endeavours of the 
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missionaries to get the Indians to settle 
were prejudicial to the fur-trade ; but the 
influence of the French Government and 
Champlain’s lofty views gained a complete 
victory over the narrower opinions of the 
traders. Some priests of the order of 
Rrcollets arri\'ed in 1615, and they built at 
Quebec the first permanent church in North 
F- America. But although Pro- 
^ test ant interests were stronglv 

• j represented m the comi)anv, 
and hostility to the Jesuits was 
most pronounced, yet this order, which 
deserves all praise lor its missionary work, 
could not be ])ermanently ke])t out of the 
('anadian settlements. From it)25 they 
worked side by side with tlu' Franciscans. 

How zealously they engaged in the 
conversion ot the Indians of the north is 
shown by 1 he extent of the literature which 
the brothers of the order have published 
on their work in ('anada. A change took 
]ilace with thi' interference of Richelieu in 
( anadian affairs. Tlie Company of New 
France, commonly known as the “ Hun¬ 
dred Associates.” was formed, and received 
a mono})()ly of the tur-trad(‘ from Florida 
to the Arctic Seas. Above all, alter the 
lall ol Rochelle, that fatal interdict on 
Huguenot immigration was decreed, which 
]>erhaps lost North America to France, 
and changed the history of the world. 

h'ven in these early times Canada had 
once been in danger of falling into the 
hands of the English. In i()2i. Sir William 
Alexander received from James 1 . a 
charter to found a colony under tht‘ name 
of Nova Scotia. Its boundaries included 
the greater part of tin* French colony. 
When war broke out between England 
and France, Alexander attem])ted to 
enforce his claims. His ships repeatedly 
forced a j)assage up the St. Lawrence, and, 
by cayituring Fnmch ships, almost com- 
])letely cut off communication between 
Quebec and the Mother Country. In if)2<S 
Alexander’s ships ap]X'ared beiore Quebec 
. and demanded its surrender; 
f Champlain’s 


the Hands of caused them to 

the English 

tained. But they returned next year, and 
the colonists, exhausted by a severe winter, 
which was doubly hard on account of the 
absence of help from Eurojie, offered no 
resistance. The colonists, and Chamjdain 
himself, were carried off to Plymouth. 
Canada was at this moment in the hands 
of the English. But a treaty of peace had 
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already been concluded in Euro]'»e, and by 
it the possessions of both ])arties were 
to remain unchanged. Both Acadia and 
Canada were thus given uj) by the British, 
and French Canada by this means \Vas 
enabled to ])rolong an honourable existence, 
lor more than a hundred years. 

Chamydain again returned to Quebec, 
and did much for the Canadian colony 
betore he ended his life there in lf>35. 
The English claims were jaactically nulli- 
lied ; the peace with the Huions was again 
Ciinfirmed ; and far up the St. Lawrence, 
at Three Ri\’ers, a iu‘W settlement was 
founded. Still greater deiuls weie pio- 
jtx'ted by him, but he r(‘ceiv(*d no news ot 
their fulfilment bi'tort* his death. Jean 
Nicolet, one of his most distinguished 
followers, had meanwhile r(*visitt‘d Lake 
Huron by the old route, and had then gon(‘ 
on through the Strait of Mackinac into I.ake 
Michigan and far along its westeem shore. 

He tailed, indeed, to dis('over the 
geological structure of the ba^in of these' 
lake's and their pe'cuhar ce)nne‘Ction ; but 
in making alliance's with the Indians as 
lar as the Fox Rix’er he pa\'ed a wa\' that 

.r, . . became ol gre*at importiince 

Canadft s Slow .1 , . ^ 'p, / -i 

_ -t j ni the* iuture. J he* lailuie'so 

Growth Under , . , 

_ . far tf) make an\'thmg inoie’ 

the French ,, . , 4*0 

than a trading ce'ntre' 01 the' 

St. Lawrence is shown by the'tact that the'ie 
were' at this (kite* only some' 200 Fre'uch- 
men in the whole country. 'l'h<' j)opula- 
tion, in lae t. were int'ielv seiw’aiit^ of a 
traeling-ceanpany, quartere'd lor the' most 
])art in whe)lesale' barrack lashioii. Be- 
twee'll the years i()j2 and 1(140 nearlx' 100 
genuine farmers, mainly li'om Perche, 
Normandy, Picardy anel ('ham})agne, 
arrived, and were the eaiginal pioge'iiitors 
ol the* modern ('anadian habitant. Ne-arly 
all of them e'itlu'r brought wixe's or leaind 
the'in in the colony. In the nt'xt twenty 
years, nntil the (‘ud of the: comjiany’s 
rule, abemt 200 more came. They were 
yireilific, and jirospered, and by this time 
understood how to lace the harde'r condi¬ 
tions of life in the colony. Nineteen- 
twentieths of them, says i\L Suite, who 
has exhaustively studied the question, 
have descendants in the colony to-day. 

The Indians w-ere now more formidable, 
from the fact that they were acquiring 
firearms from the traders of New' Fhigland, 
particularly the Iroquois and the five 
nations, wliose territory lay to the south 
of the great lakes Eric and Ontario. 
North of the lakes were Algonquins and 
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Hurons, while Acadia and what is now 
New Brunswick, s{)eaking broadly, were 
()ccu])ied by Micmacs and Abernakis, who 
took no part in the struggle for Canada 
as here understood. These nations were 
highly organised, their various tribes 
bring in stockaded villages, each being 
r(‘presenled in the general council by two 
chiefs, one for peace and one for war. 
All of them, excey)t the Micmacs and 
Abernakis, w^re tillers of the soil, and 
cultivated maize, pumpkins and tobacco. 

The sub-tribe dwelt in its separate village, 
divided again into clans, each of which 
had its own long house. Chastity not being 
held in rejnite, relationship counted only 
on the mother’s side, and each clan thus 
derived and held togtdher had its badge or 
token, which was tattooed on the bodies of 
the males, and disj)layed over the entrance 
of the Long Hall. These nations—the 
Algonquins, Hurons and Iroquois—spoke 
diflerent languages ; while their several 
tribes spoke dialects of the same tongue, 
differing more or less, but at all events 
sufficiently alike to admit of common dis¬ 
cussion. vSuch, broadly sj)eaking, were the 
savage nations, among whom the lot of the 
_ French ( anadians were cast, 

French^***** and who j)layed such a vital 
. . and irni)oitant part in their 

history, ror it was not m 
trade only that the relations of the two races 
became so intimate, but in almost every 
Indian village, trom the great western 
lakes to the Saguenay, the fearless and 
indefatigable Catholic missioner in his 
black rol>e became a familiar s]X‘ctacle. 

Kven among the friendly Hurons and 
Algonquins, liowever, his offices were 
regarded for a long time with suspicion. 
13 lit men who were read\' to lace torture 
and death among the hostile Inxpiois, and 
did .so, were not likely to bt* discouraged 
by the mere obstinacy of their allies. 
Those outward forms, at any rate, of con¬ 
version. whicli at that period had a signili- 
eance for the Jesuit that to n<»n-Catholics 
ajqiears almost incredible, were accepted 
by an ever-increasing number ot sava^s. 
Pictures seem to have been the most 
(‘fficacious means of influence, while in the 
far-scattered mission chayiels the fathers 
did not disdain to add material hosjntality 
to the attractions of their religious faith. 

Nor did they, like their New England 
contemporaries, show indifference to the 
Indian dialects and insist, as it were, that 
the learning of the European tongue must 


be concurrent with the learning of 
Christianity. The French priests were, 
beyond doubt, intellectually superior tr> 
the others. They toiled at the various 
Indian dialects, and addressed each tribe 
in its own tongue, thus winning the 
confidence of the natives not merely for 
themselvx's, but for their nation, and by 
Indiana their far superior enterprise 

carried its reputation into the 
Under French . 4^v . 

I remote and distant regions, 

iniiuenee English Colonists, on the 

other hand, though not devoid of mis¬ 
sionary zeal, and more exacting in some 
show of j>ractical morality from their 
converts, were content with slower and 
more thorough work in the neighbourhood 
of their own settlements. 

The French, as might be expected, 
acquired by these means, and with some 
further advantage in national tempera¬ 
ment, an influence over the Indians far 
greater than that of their English neigh¬ 
bours, who owed such as they had rather 
to their traders than to their preachers. 
The one excejition to this, as we have said, 
was the most ])owerful oi all the Indian com¬ 
binations, that ol the fivenations.commonly 
known as the Iroquois. With these thu 
Fn*nch, as allies of their inveterate enemies, 
the Hurons and Algonquins, could make no 
ht*adway. Tluw made overtures to the 
New Englanders for some kind of union 
against the dreaded people who lay at the 
back of both colonies ; but the English, 
fortunately for themselves, declined. 

For many a time in after years the 
Iroquois could have turned the scale in 
Anglo-French disjnites. As it was, their con¬ 
sist! nt attachment to the English, chiefly 
as the better customers in trade, remained 
one of the great facts of North American 
politics till the Indian had ceased to count. 
It was in 1048 that the Iroquois crossed 
into Canada and set to work to exterminate 
the Huron nation, who were scattered over 
what is now the great province of Ontario, 
_ . , and wore more numerous than 


Iroquois’ 


their foes. The latter, however. 


practicallv succeeded in their 
bloody task, one remnant of 
file Hurons seeking permanent refuge on 
the Isle of Orleans under the very guns of 
Quebec. Even then they were not safe, 
lor in if)5b the Iroquois fell upon them and 
carried off their women in sight of the 
French, who were not strong enough to 
interfere, and iilready had fifty prisoners 
in the hands of the savages. The 
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Religious 
Enthusiasts Found ' 
Montreal 


destruction of the Hurons canie to very 
nearly destro3dng for a time tlie French fur- 
trade. Montmagny had succeeded to the 
governorship on Champlain’s death. The 
enterprise of the Jesuits had become known 
in France, and stimulated a great interest 
in Canada, ])articiilaiiy of a religious kind. 
Devout women of good family had arrived 
in yuebcc, bringing money 
and enthusiasm to the 
building of churches and 
hospitals, Madame de la 
Petrie and Marie Gugard being among 
the most prominent. It was in it)4T, too, 
that Montreal was foimtled by a band of 
enthusiasts, though actually a sub-com¬ 
pany of the Hundred Associates, with a 
title to tlie land, lieaded Iw Maisonneuve 
and Mile. Mance, another devotee. 

They were detained b^^ the winter in 
Quebec, where manv ol^jections were raised 
to 1 heir enterprise. \\’ith fort\' men and four 
women, liowc*ver, the\’ ])ersevered, and a 
granite monument to their success may 
to-day be seen amid the busy stir of 
Montreal where its hrst rude buildings, 
then known as the Ville Marie, clust(*red 
round their protecting ])att(Ty. In 
under the inlluence of Mile. IMance and the 
Sulj)itians, Montreal was reinforced by 
some 200 souls, including thirty marriage¬ 
able' maidens and .some nuns. The Jesuit 
interest j)0unced upon tliern, but they wen* 
ne^vertlieless soon absorbed into a ])0])ula- 
tion which then contained 150 men, 
tifty of wJiom were married. TJje innv 
town, it may be remarked, was not yet 
even ])alis.'uled. A stones windmill formed 
its chief refuge of defeiict', and the lurking 
Iroquois made i< unsafe to ventun* beyond 
tlie small uiv<i of cleared ground. 

The Jesuits were' now almost dominant 
in the coIon\', and religious fervour is 
the leading nou* of all contemporar\' 
chronicles. 'I'lie Hotel Dieu was already 
founded at Quebec; so a.Iso was tlie now 
noted convent of the I’rsulines with the 

c, , . fiisuit church and college. 

S(. Louis the ‘1^ j L , I ■ , 

Seat of ^ ^ ]>ermaTient 

Government KO'«nnumt, l.ristlinf; 

With cannon, towered above 
all other buildings, and the whole aspect 
of the ])lace must have been that of the 
crusading missionary rather than tlie 
trader. Agricultun?, from the attract ions of 
the fur-trade on the one hand, and the 
vigilance of the hostile Iroquois on the 
other, made slow way, and nearly all 
supplies were imported from France. 
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Montreal was already becoming the chief 
])oint of trade, fronting as it did the 
western wilderness whence issued the 
Indians, laden with their annual toll of 
which the beaver-skin was the ])rincipal 
stajile—the unit, too, of value and currency 
in the colony, as tobacco was in Virginia. 

Keligious exaltation, generated by fear¬ 
less Jesuit ]iriests and lay devotees, 
often of noble blood, both men and 
women, was the electric current which 
nerved these isolated communities to face 
incredibk* hardshi}>s and continual dangers. 
Material fortune, the natural aim of 
colonists in all times, seems here to have 
been almost in abeyance. The bulk of the 
])0])ulation omjiloyi'd in the fur-trade were, 
in fact, onl}' .si'i vants of the companii's. 

If the ascetic and missionarv sidt‘ of 
the life did not a])]H'al to tlu'in in s])irit, 
they had outwardly to conform to it, 
ami there is no doubt that the discipline 
of the settlements lent a contrasting charm 
to the libert^^ of the wild woods and made 
ho])eless nomads of innumerable French¬ 
men who might, under other conditions, 
have bocoiiK' useful farmers. A blend of 
_ _ . natural gallantry and religious 

rT n r fanaticism gaye' rise to many 

ofOallant 

Frenchmen . • , r , , 

notorious and fre(|uent court- 

ingof death and tortun' by tin* missionaries 
themselves. Here is one of tliem : In 
it)6o there was a rumour that i.ooo Iro¬ 
quois were together at the mouth of the 
Ottaw'a for the dt'struction of .Montreal ; 
whereupon a band of sixti'en ('iithusiasts, 
with arms and ammunition, left the town, 
and at the ra])ids of the J.ong Sault 
ensconced themselv'es within a log redoubt 
and, ]>ledged to iit'ither gi\’i' nor take 
(|uarter, (alnily awaited certain deatJi. 
They maintaiiit'd a heroic and bloody 
resistance against hundreds of savages 
till tht'V met tlii'ir inevitable late. 'I'he 
motive of this exalted heroism was to 
sober the Iroquois by some striking 
exhibition of French valour ; nor, it should 
be said, did they die in vain. 

In the able Colbert was ]:)ut in 

charge of the Frtmch colonial dejiartmcnt 
by the young king, Louis XIV^, and at 
oncti set to work swee])ing changes in 
Canada, which contained up till now no 
more than 2,000 French inhabitants, 800 
of whom were in Quebec. He annulled 
the charter of the Hundred Associates, 
which had till then enjo^^cd a monopoly 
of trade with Canada, transferring the 
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privilege to the great French West India 
Company, which, by its activity did much 
to infuse new life into Canadian enterprise. 

The lake region was soon thoroughly 
explored in all directions, and the ascend¬ 
ancy of French influence was assured by 
the establishment of mission-stations and 
trading depots. Of these the most im- 
p portant were at .Sault .Sainte- 

,^*‘*f* j Marie, between Lake Superior 

of Tr.de .»d Mac- 

issions kinac, between Lake Huron 
and Lake Michigan ; and at Niagara Falls. 
De Courcelles was sent out as governor 
with a much abler man, the famous Talon, 
as intendant, to kee]) an eye on him in the 
king's interest—a mistrustful form ot 
government that was continued to the end 
of the Fi(m('h regime. The Carringnan 
regiment, which had distinguished ilsell 
against the 'lurks, was also sent with a 
view to ultimate settlement in the country, 
and many batches of emigrants, mal(‘ and 
female, amounting in all, with the solduTS, 
to some 2,000 souls, arrived there within 
a few years. 'I'he fortifications at yiiel)(*c, 
Montreal and 'J'hree Rivers—the last 
midway between the two towns, and now 
acciuiring im])ortance—were, strengthened, 
and torts were built along the line ot the. 
Richelieu to watch the Irocjuois. 

'J'he king himself took an active interest 
in the c()l()n>’, wliih? another great name in 
Canadian history made its a})})earance at 
this time—namely, that of Laval, first as 
Pope's vicar, then as bishoj). 'J'lie Sul- 
pitians, who were strong in Montreal, had 
attein])ted to dispute the Jesuit su])reinacy. 
But tlie arrival of Laval, wholly in sym¬ 
pathy with the latt(‘r, high born, wealthy, 
able and feaih’s.s, settled the matter. 
Pledged to iij^hold the siijirernacy of the 
Church in Canada, he ^uoved on many 
occasions too much for the .secular 
government. Hostility to the liquor trade, 
which was demoralising the Indians, but was 
considered as one of the mains])rings of the 

, fur-trade, and the endowing 

Laval s r • -/a 

. 11/ 1 r tJiose seminaries m Que- 
Great Work for , . i i 

Caaada repre.sented by the 

famous university that fiears 
his name, are the chief actions that occur to 
one in connection with this powerful and 
ascetic ecclesiastic. It was his influence, 
too, that caused the dissolution of the 
company of the Hundred Associates. 

He endeavoured to enforce, and some¬ 
times succecdcd-in so doing, the well known 
doctrine that the Churcli should control 
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the secular as well as the religious affairs 
of the colony, and he had one governor 
recalled at his own dictation. His name is 
remembered as the most powerful exponent 
of lho.se Ultramontane doctrines for which 
French Canada in a greater or less degree 
has been distinguished u]) to the present day.- 
It was at this e])och, indeed, that the 
.scheme of government and social organisa¬ 
tion was planned under which French 
Canada for good or ill was to work out its 
destiny. This, in short, was an absolutism, 
and may be described as a triumvirate, 
consisting of the governor, the hislioj) 
and the intendant, who managed the 
finances, besides rejiorting confidentially 
to the king on the governor's actions and 
conduct. 'Phe three often jnilled different 
ways ill settling a decree, but when issued, 
it had to be iin(]iiestioningly obeyed. 'Lhc 
land was divided into districts, j)arishes 
and scigneiiries the first for purjxi.ses of 
detence, in which an t'nrolled militia })layed 
an iin])orlant j)art ; the second for ecclesi¬ 
astical convenience ; while the third, the 
seigneurit's, were large tracts of several 
.square leagues a])iece, mo.stly fronting on 
one or other bank of the St. 
Lawrence, granted to indivi- 


New Scheme 
of Social 
Government 


duals, who constitut ed an order 
of noblesse. These ])eoplc were 
sometimes officers, members themselves of 
(he pclilc noblesse of Franco, but quite as 
often men of no birth, who (onld afford 
the inoderaU* sums to qualify for enrolment 
in this somewhat curious aristocracy. 

'I'hc land was held from the Crown in 
quasi-feudal fashion, though not by mili¬ 
tary service, as the militia was sc])arately 
organised under distinct ca])tains, who were 
only incidentally, thoiigh almost inevitably, 
seigneurs. But the .'-eigneur was looked 
u]K.)n as holding his estate in trust, as it 
were, for the Crown. So much, at least, of 
dignity was conceded to him, if his rents 
were microscojuc. He could not dis])ose of 
it in part, while even the transfer of the 
whole carried a very licavy fine. 1 he whole 
country being heavily timbered, the 
tenants, or ccnsitaircs, of these seigneuries 
had to hew their little farms painfully out 
of the woods, and, of course, erect their 
own buildings. Theirs was not the energy 
and ambition of Anglo-Saxon freeholders 
in the forests to the south of them. Manv 
causes—Icmpcramenl, the fascinations of 
the fur-trade, a reactionary government, 
a stagnant industrial atmosplicre—kept 
the clearings small and the seigneuries 
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mainly wrap])ecl in unproductive forest, virtually com])olled the ])resence of a 
Rents, such as they were, were paid in mission settlement in their country, the 

kind. Corn had to l)e /n^round at the members of which lived in daily peril of 

seigneural mill, and certain fines were due their lives. De ('ourcelles, the first Crown 
to the lord on sale or transfer of his tenants' governor, in 1^65, with the rashness of 

holdings. But for a generation or two the inex]K?rience, had marclied in the dead of 

seigneur, if he held no commission or winter witli boo men against the Mohawk 
.small office, was almost as poor as his village. But he never got there. After 
tenantry. He had afisolutely no j)art in floundering for weeks in the 

the government of his country, nor was his wintry wilderness, harassed 

«)])inion asked ui)on any single (piestion, Mohawks by Indians, he returned igno- 
while his judicial powers were confined to rniniously, with consider- 

the ]x?ttiest matters. Nev(*rthele.ss, he able loss. The murder of several French 
played a necessary and not ignoble ])art. officers by Mohawks stirred-the French to 
In tho.se dangerous and arduous exjiloits a greater effort, and an exjierienc ed soldier, 
again.st either white or Indian foes, the Manpicss de Tracy, now headed a forcii 
whether as militia cajitain or otherwise, Ik; of i,joo num, regulars and militia, against 
made the very best of partisan leaders: this tribe —the fiercest of the Iroquois 
while as an ex]dorer he was e(jiiall\’ in his confederacy. The Indians flinched from the 
element. With the .s])irits of such rude unequal contest, and Tracy destroyed their 
hi'altli as a sinqilt* life in a bracing climate villages, though these had lu'cn fortified 
geiK'rates, and the ]iridc of caste, whether under the guidance of the Dutch, who had 
inlired or ae<juired, he made an ideal that very year beiui handed over to tlie 
instrument for such work as the ])eculiar British Crown. 'Fliis led to a peace for 
F'lench .syst('in for develo]nng ('anada twenty years. Canada had rest, and was 
required, and is a highly ])icturesqu(‘, enabled to extend lho.se settlements in 
liistorical fignire when viewed against his tJi(‘ manner we Jia\x‘ already tieated 
The Earl background, of and to organise the nucleus of her 

Builders^ The seigneurs as a unit of seigneuries and j^arishes. 
of Canada Four tlumsaud fresh emigrants were 

tillers of the soil in touch and in despatched to the country between ibf>7 
lijind. The latter could not straggle out in and 1(172 l)y the efforts of the* king and 
solitary clearings all o\er the country his rninisti'j, including several batches 
b(‘yond the ri'acli of th(‘military or ecclesi- of lespectable girls, who were placed in 
asiical authority, to be a constant mark to charge of the nuns during the extremely 
the Indian tomahawk. They were ])rac- brief period it required to find husbands 
tically tied to the soil, though all had lor them. The last-mentioned year, too, 
more of it for a long time than they could saw the end of assisted emigration to 
clear and cultivati', and it was reasonably Canada. Throughout the remaining cen- 
fertile, the restraint was mainly theoretical, tury of the French regime the current 
Certainly it was not felt. The .social in- flowed feebly. It is safe to say that the 
siinct of the French, too, was by this vast majority of modern French Cana- 
.system ])reserved and encouraged then as dians are d(‘scended from the 8,000 men 
now, lor llu' French C'anadian holding and women who at this time were crys- 
was long and narrow, so that the dwellings, talised into a small nation, utterly distinct 
which stood at the end of it u]K)n the roadfrom those other varieties of another 
or more often river as the chief artery of civilisation that were forming to the south 
travel, were in neigh bourIypro])in(jnity, and of them. They represented 

the banks of the St. Lawrence i)egan in time Modern French habits and ideas of the 
toassiimetheformthey doto-day, ofacon- rural France of the seven- 

timious, if somewhat disconnectcul, street. teenth century, and no fresh 

The Iroquois all this time had been more influences except those engendered by mere 
than aggressive—they wen^ contem])tuous. ])hysical surroundings ever contaminated 
They had wiped out the Hurons—the allies them. Without education to speak of, 
of the French—and confined the industrial or political life of any kind, or intercourse 
and domestic life of the latter to the range with other communities but savage ones, 
of their own guns. F 3 ven more; for the docile to the Catholic Church, ruled 
Onondagas, who were the nearest and the absolutely by a succe.^sioii of officials 
least inimical of the five nations, had from France, tJiey remained in effect 
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provincial Frenchmen, and, save for that Hitherto the French explorers had been 
special alertness which comes of familiarity spurred on by the hope of finding by way 
with the wilderness, stereotyped seven- of the Great Lakes a western passage to 
teeiith century France on the far-off the seas of Cathay. But as travellers to 
shores of the River St. Lawrence. the west found land ever before them, 

An overwhelming majority of these and rivers flowing east, more credit was 
settlers had come from Normandy and given to the stories told by Indians about* 
the northern provinces; the rest mainly the '‘Father of Waters,” whose name, 
Canada sailing from Mississippi, was first learned by Europeans 

Befbre^the The south and South- in 1670. Its exploration was then the 

« east of France had nothing to ])roblem before the advcaitiirous French 

do with peopling Canada, and, discoverers. With its solution the colonial 
strange to say, the sea-going Breton took power of France reached its highest point, 
but a trifling part. The Norman was the The first Euro])eans to reach the 
best, settler. He was hardy and used to Mississippi from the north were Joliet and 
growing at IvmAe tl\e ordinary grain and Marquette. The former was, at Colbert’s 


grass crops that were suited to the soil of instigation, sent (Hit by the new C'/anadian 


Canada. By the middle of the century 
there wen' already 3,000 cattle in the 
country besides a proportionate number 

of pigs and sheej^ but as yet-- 

no horses, nor were these at 
all numerous till after the 
English conquest. Not all the 
settlers, how('^’er, came from 
the rural districts; indeed, 

(juite a miinbcT unused to 
agricultural ])ursuits were 
imj)orted, and these, by the 
not unwise paternalism of the 
go\'ermnent, were placc'd with 
farmers to learn the trade. 

Nor were the country ]ic()j)le 
permitted to move into towns. 

Bounties were gix’en lor large johi 


JOHN LAW 


governor, Eronleuac, in it)73, witVi express 
orders to fathom tlu* mystery of the 
“Western Water.” Marquette, a missionary 
in Mackinac, volunteered to 
jr>in him. The two followed the 
beaten track through Green 
Bay and up Fox River. There 
their Indian guides brought 
them to a place when' tliey 
had only to carry their canoc's 
two niih's ov('rlaiul to n'ach a 
branch of th(‘ Wisconsin, and 
now they had but to trust 
thems('lves to the stn'am in 
order to reach tlu' Mississip])i 
itself in a lew wi'i'ks. At lh(' 
mouth of the ()hio they recog- 
LAW nised the grt'at waterway 


families, and obdurate This financier, popular and power- nii'iitioiu'd ill tilt'hazv reports 
bachelors were heavily hned. <>' H;- I'-.q-ois. When Ihey 

So, 111 spite of a considerable and under his n'gime speculation ri'aclicd lll(' gH'at ronniK'iice 
infant mortality and a more > ndniged in which re.siiited of the Missouri the ])roblcin 
than normal adult death rate ‘ financial collapse. attempting nas 


from war and hardship, the 8,000 ])ersons 
that Count Froiitenac found in Canada in 
1^)72 multipli('d themseh'cs eight times in 
the eighty years that ensued before the 
war ot the ICnglisii conquest, in 175b. 

About this time, too, France, in the? 
person of the Sieiir dc Liisson, accom¬ 
panied by tilt; noted explorers Perrot and 
Joliet, took ceremonious j:)osscssion, at 
the Satill St. Marie, of the great western 
lakes and territories ; nor could a spot 
for making formal })roclamation of such 
im])ort, though responded to only in the 
moan of illirnitahlc forest and the roar of 
mighty waters, have been selected more 
singularly appro])riate than the shores 
of that broad, rocky channel where the 
frigid waters of Lake Superior in a mile of 
seething foam rush down into Lake Huron. 
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solved. A tributary of this magnitude 
im])lied extensive tracts ol land and a large 
watershed in the north and norfh-w('st ; 
and the Mississipju itself, tiowiiig ever 
.southward, could lead nowhere; (‘Isc than 
to theCi-ulf of Mexico. They followed the 
river as far as the mouth of the Arkansas, 
- which was a further con- 

ofthe 

Mississippi 

to run the risk of incurring 
Sjianish hostility, which might render 
their discovery fruitless, they’ began the 
return journey and made their way 
slowly along the Illinois and the Dcs 
Plaines to the site of Chicago. 

In France the ])ros])ects which JolieCs 
discovery opened u]) for French colonial 
expansion were only gradually compre- 
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hended ; but in Canada tlierc were plenty 
of far-seeing men who were resolved to 
follow up these discoveries at once. 
Among these was the governor, Frontenac. 

It was through his interposition that 
JRene Robert Cavelier, Sieur de la Salle, 
the possessor of one of the small feudal 
domains of which a number were estab¬ 
lished round about Montreal, n^ceived 
letters ])atent from the Crown, granting 
him the monopoly of trade on the Illinois 
and the right to establish trading factories 
there. It was thus that La Salle became 
the ])ioneer of western exploration and the 
discoverer of Louisiana, lo the \)ossession 
of which he attached great iin])ortance, 
believing that the future of iMvnch trade 
and of French colonisation depended on it. 

La Salli‘ then proceeded to erect forts 
at the mouth of the Mississipj)!, to render 
Louisiana safe against attacks by the 
Spaniards from the (bilf of Mexico, just as 
Fort Louis was to render it safe against 
English attacks from the Iroquois territory. 
His successes nowaroused intt'rest in FraiK'e. 
\o fewer than four slii])s set out to takt^ 
him and his colonists to the mouth of the 

.KheHnndsof failed to recognise 

hi. Follower, '' "ni tu'sea. y ter sailing 
much too far west he landed 
in Texas, at the mouth of th(‘ Colorado, 
whif'li he took lo be a branch of the 
Mississi])])!. WIk-ii he recognised his error 
the shi])S wc-re already beyond recall. 

He endeavamrtal ton'ach the Mississij)pi 
by land, but was killed by his own fol¬ 
lowers during the* journey, 'Fhe colonists 
on the ('olorado succumbed to the climate 
and to the attac ks of the natives. When 
Ra})hael de Tonty, La Salle’s most faithful 
adherent, made his way from the Illinois 
to the lower Mississip])i to bring help to 
his h ader, all he could learn w'as that the 
expedition had been a complete failure. 
Still La Salle’s achievement had decided 
the future of Louisiana. Where Joliet and 
La wSalle had shown the w'ay, mi.ssionarics, 
fur-traders, hunters and adventurers 
followed in their footstejis into that rich 
and extensive region lo the west. 

Small settlements .sj)rang up on the 
Illinois, on thti Kaskaskia, and on the 
Arkansas. Here, just as at first in Canada, 
the French did not, indeed, take root as 
true settlers and tillers of the soil, but, by 
ada])ting themselves to the customs of the 
natives, they gained great influence over 
them and were able to keep them on the 


French side in the struggle wLich was 
becoming inevitable between the French 
colonies in Canada and the English on the 
Atlantic coast. The knowledge ])ossessed 
by the Indians played no .small part in 
disseminating information as to the extra¬ 
ordinary richness of the land. It is only 
by thinking of its subsequent development 
k realise the 

irs rcnc which was connect(‘d 

Town on the - 


Mississippi 


for a short time with the 


name of Louisiana. In ibqq 
Lemoine d’Iberville sailed from France to 
the (nilf of Mexico, to attempt once more 
to carry out the scheme for which La Salle 
had given his life. He met with better 
fortune, and, after experimenting and 
feeling his way for stweral years, founded 
the scttlememt of Rosalie, Hie first Fhaaich 
town in the district about the mouth of 
the Mississi])]n. I'or years it remained 
nothing more than a starting-])oint for the* 
exiiediiions of fur-traders, fortune-hunters 
and otluM's ; but even flu'ir occasional 
success(‘s w^ere sufficient to attract renewtHl 
alt (‘lit ion in F'rance. The mon()])oly of 
trade in Louisiana was leased by the Crown 
to a merchant named Crozal for a term of 
two ytiars. After this it passed into the 
hands of the India ('om])any under the 
management of John Law ; and under the 
regime of this tinaru ier, wh(j for a time was 
all ])owerful at tlu* t'ourt of the regent, 
the wildest spec ulation was indulged in. 

The n;sult, of eouise. was a financial 
colla])se—one of the grt'atesf the world 
has ever seen. Hut during this ])enod not 
a little was done foi Louisiana. There 
were a large numbiT of colonists sent out, 
thougli the majority of them were not of 
the most dcsiral.)le class, and it was by 
these that New Orleans was founded. 
Hut the iiicai)acity of the French for 
colonial entcqirise, comhint'd with Law’s 
iinscruj)iiloiis procedure, jnit an abrujT 
end to the great expectations entertained 
for Louisiana. As is alw'ays tlie case, 
Or depression following tht‘ 

„ ?. collapse was pro])ortioned to the 
ai urc of before it, and the colony, 

out of winch, under sound 
management, much more might have been 
made than out of inhospitable Canada, was 
left to itself for half a century. Before 
its development had been taken up again, 
the blow was struck that put an end for 
ever to La Salle’s dream of a French 
colonial empire extending from the 
Atlantic Ocean to the Gulf of Mexico. 
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STRUGGLE AND PROGRESS UNDER FRONTENAC 


IN the meantime, (.'oiint Frontenac, a 
^ strong, soI(lierI\’, middle-a^^^'d man, was 
seated in tlio (dinteau St. Louis on ttie 


Rock of Quelur. hf(‘ is Ihe best remem¬ 
bered and most dislin^iiislied of the 
French t;ovenv)rs of Canada, as are his 
contein])oraries, Liival and 'J'alon res])ec- 
tively, of its Jon^ list of bislio])s and 


F rontenac 
Governor 
of Canada 


inti'iidaiits. His administra¬ 
tion, loo, Invars one singular 
restunblanre to that of Lord 
l)orch(*st('r, the most distin¬ 


guished of the Lnglish o('Cu])ants of the 
Chateau vSt. Louis. Pjoth W(M'e dividtnl by 


by friction in civil affairs. Thoiigli a grand 
seigneur and autocrat in his way, the 
count disaj’)proved of the highly central¬ 
ised autocracy which ke])t all ])Oj)ular 
expression absoliitc'ly mute. He went so 
far as to reviw an asstanbly after the 
fashion o1 the old three estates of France, 
and in Quebec itself created a sort of 
quasi-j)0])ulai municijial government. 

The inteiidant Talon, would have 
nothing to do with these innovations, and 
when the king learned from him what was 
going forward, Frontenac was severely 
censured and curtly ordered to refrain 


a consideiMble interval into two distinct 
])e] iods. Ka(di ])ro-consul had left ('anada 
tor good, but wa^ sent back as the only 
man capid)le of lacing a difti(Milt situation. 

Furthermore, tin* many years covered l)y 
Frontenac’s rule, as well as tin* length of 
interval, very nearly corresjionded in the 
one century to thosi* of Dorchester in the 
next. It fell to (‘ach of them, too, to delend 
yuebec against the only serious attacks 
ever made* u])on it by a civilised (‘nemy 
outside those famous years of 175()-I7()(). 
Save in military cajiac ity, however, there 
was little resemblance. Frontenac had 
not to handle th<‘ susc(‘})tibilities of an 
alien race .smarting from defeat. He had 
no tact. He was arrogant and unyielding. 
He did not like Jesuits, and re.sented 
ecclesiastical dictation as much as he did 
the prying activity of the inteiidant. He 
was a bold and brave soUlier, fertile in 


n'source and jironqit in action, and tlie 
jieriod of his goveinment in ('anada W’as 


Memorials 
of a Strong 
Governor 


one in which such qualiti(!s were 
needed. He gave La Salle and 
other ex])lorers his full sym¬ 
pathy and support. In money 


matters he was not over-scru])ulous, for 


he came out to Canada im])ovcrished and 


intended to mend his fortunes. 


from all luturi‘ ex]H'riinents of such a 
natur(‘. H(' undc'rslood the Indians, how¬ 
ever, was ]H>pulai‘ w ith llu' IritMully nations, 
and was le,iredby the Iroquois ; while the 
fill -trad(‘, aft(‘r a ti'ii \ (‘ars’ trial in thi' hands 


ol the new’ company, was now resuiiK'd by 
the Crown, who granted licciu'es totradtus, 
r(‘S(‘rving to it sell a lourth ol the produce. 


The Recnll 
of 

Frontenac 


h'rontiMiac, however, had sulh- 
cient enemii'S among his col¬ 
leagues and subordinates to 
bring about his recall in i(>S2 


alter ten >ears ol useful siTvice. And, no 


doubt, the colony soon wished liim back 


again, for two incapabU' governors, La 
Darre and DenonvilK', jiroiaoded to de¬ 
monstrate by contrast for the next 
st'vtui y<‘ars how' valuable the shrewd if 


fiery soldier had been to it. 

'J'he English colonists, increasing at a 
far greater rate than iheir French neigh¬ 
bours, were beginning to cause that friction 
on the borders imwitable to the clashing 
of traders’ interests and the presence of 
warlike Indians always watching their 
opportunity. La Barre made an in¬ 
effectual cx]iedition against the Iroquois, 
whose tactics at this moment wen* to 


destroy the Illinois, and thereby deal a 
serious blow at the French lur-trade. The 


Nevertheless, if not acl ually a great man, governor was recalled, and the Marquess dc 

he was in every sense a strong one, and his Denonville, who succeeded to the lowered 

name is cherished to-day in statues and jaestige of his governancy, did no better, 

l)uildings. His first ierrn, from 1672 to 1682, and in an active sense niuch worse. His 

was not eventful, and was chiefly marked administration, howev’er, was illuminated 
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by ono of those brilliant feats of courage, 
enterprise and endurance that give a 
romance peculiarly its own to the French 
regime, though effected in this case at the 
expense of the British. For in 1685 the 
Chevalier de Troyes, an elderly army cap- 
• tain, and the three famous sons of a notable 
father, Charles le Moyne, a Canadian 
seigneur, with some eighty soldiers and 
coLireurs de hois, marched through the 
trackless northern wilderness and cap¬ 
tured several of the English trading posts 
on the Hudson’s Bay. 

This was the beginning of a dramatic 
struggle on those remote and lonely shores 
and the cold seas adjoining them. It was 
not finally settled, nor were the sufferings 
of the Hudson’s Bay Company, whose 
loss was considerable, terminated till the 
Treaty of Utrecht, in 1713, 
restored the British traders 
again to full possession and 
peace. The chief hero of 
these enterprises was Pierre, 
the eldest of the Le Moyne 
brothers, commonly known 
as the Sieur d’Iberville, who 
bt'carne afterwards the most 
famous Canadian of liis day. 

ILit Denonville, who at least 
iiad [Personal courage, had no 
credit for this audacious 
enterprise, which was inspired 
by a newly formed comj)any, 
eager to capture the trade of count f 
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the French guns at Fort Frontenac, 
Kingston, for which treacherous act, 
everywhere denounced, a terrible reckoning 
was taken. Yet, with this powerful force, 
the governor did little more than destroy 
the villages of the Senecas, a matter of 
mere temporary inconvenience to the 
Indians, while he failed to reach their 
, . , fighting-men, who had retired 

roquois their families and mov- 

Revenge sanguinary 

account of themselves on a 
later occasion. The Iroquois had now 
come formally under the iegis of the British 
Crown, and the situation grew yet more 
complicated. The governor of New York, 
too, began to threaten retaliation on 
account of certain English traders who 
had been plundered and seized. In the 
following year, maddened by 
- . the Seneca business and by 

the shi])ment of the Iroquois 
prisoners, and egged on by 
tlic New York Colonial 
Government, the Iroquois 
turned out in force on 
Canada. Never before had 
that country been so appa¬ 
rently strong for defence. 
Regulars, militia and mission 
Indians to the number of 
several thousands were av'ail- 
able, counting among them 
innumerable daring spirits, 
usjTFMAr full of ardour and innured 


Hudson’s Bay. His own chief The most famous of the French to adventure 


exploit was an expedition 


governors of Canada, Frontenac, 
though a brave soldier, was arro- 


j)orary paralysis a])proaching 


against the Seneca tribe of gant and unyielding, his treatment to i)anic sceius to have seizcd 

• ' • ' of natives being much condemned, - ^ ... 


the Iroquois, which, thanks 
to money and men desiiatched from France 
for the jHirpose, was on far the largest 
scale of anything undertaken yet in 
Canada. Here were already 800 regulars 
in the colony, and as many more were 
now landed ; and it may be here noted 
incidentally that the ranks of the Canadian 
noblesse were now greatly augmented by 
the officers of these corjis, who, being 

« , mainly poor gentilhomnies with 

D.«o«v.lle. 

the Iro^u^s their swords, were tempted by 
e roquois grants of seigneuries to 

remain in the colony. With 800 of these 
regulars, swelled to 2,000 by militia and 
the Christian Indians of the settlements, 
Denonville marched against the Senecas. 
On the way he seized, maltreated, and 
shipped to France for service in the galleys 
a number of friendly Iroquois settled under 


ucncouaemneu. DisCaSO 

from bad provisions w^as raging among 
the soldiers, and ono of those quasi¬ 
famines to which the country, from its 
uneconomic constitution, was peculiarly 
liable hani])ered its energies. To shorten 
a long tale, on the night of August 4th, 
1689, further screened by a tempest of hail, 
1,500 Iroquois warriors crossed Lake St. 
Louis just above Montreal, and hid them¬ 
selves among the settlements at La Chine. 

Then ensued the worst massacre re¬ 
corded in (Canadian history, for some 200 
])ersons were killed on the spot, and nearly 
as many more carried off to a far worse 
death. In s})ite of troo])s and forts, the 
savages held for two months the region 
that they had decimated. The terror 
spread all through Canada ; no man knew 
where some scattered bands of the dreaded 
Iroquois might next strike, and the tidings 
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Harmsworth history of the world 


Scheme to 
Capture 
New York 


flew far away through the westcu'n wilder¬ 
ness, to the detriment everywhere of the 
French prestige and the ]:)ower of “ Onon- 
tio,” as the French king was called. 

These two years were sail ones. Denon- 
ville was recalled, and Frontenac, though in 
his seventieth year, wt'iit again in his ])lace. 
But the glory of Louis XIV. was waning; 

his vassals, the Stuarts, had 
been driven from the English 
throne, and his abh'and relent¬ 
less fo(‘, Williain of Oran^^e, was 
now seated ujX)n it. The sc'henu^s that 
were to check the ])ower of France, and, 
finally, through the genius ot Marlborough, 
to shatter its armies, wt're in ])iT)gress. 
There would b(‘ no mon‘ troo])s or money 
for Canada, and Front(aiac understood that 
he had to lace I lie situation with such 
material as was alreacK in th(‘ colony. 
But tht‘ ]>Ian of a('tioii conctMved by the 
king and himsell was an altogether novel 
and audacious on(‘, and wc'll suited to the 
grim old soldier’s tc'nijieramc'nt. 

This was nothing less tlian tlu' ca])tiire 
of New York itself, the heart and brain 
of the English pow(‘r against Canada and 
the souH'e of all warlike su])j)lies to the 
Iroquois. A thousand i(‘gulars and t)00 
militia wen* to march Irom ('anada by 
Lake ('hamplain to Albany and desc'end 
the Hudson, with whom two ships oi war 
wer(‘ to lie off New York and co-ojierate. 

The little town, weak <is was siqqiosed in 
fighting ni(‘n, once taki'u, every inhabitant 
of the province, English and Dutch, saw 
any few ( atholics thina* might bt\ was to 
be forcibly dcjiorted— a ])ro])Osition which 
may be commended to those taking the 
more emotional view of the lemoval ol 
Acadians in the next century, a ])(-*oj)le who 
were aggressiva^ly troublesome and who 
steadily refused to take the oath of alle¬ 
giance to a government that for forty 
years had tn^ated them with singular 
consideration. By this pretty scheme, New' 
England would be cut off from her sister 
colonies, and, above all, the 
ana. a Iroquois isolattHl. But it all 
Terror* ^ to nothing, though Fron¬ 
tenac saik'd with two ships of 
war and the best of intentions. So many 
delays occurred that wLen he landed in 
Quebec, to the disgust of the Jesuits and 
other leaders, but to the joy doubtless of 
the people generally, he had abandoned 
his ])lans, for that season at least. When 
he discovered the state of the colony, 
still helpless and quaking with the Indian 
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terror, and its border desolate, the capture 
of New York passed into the domain of 
dreams. His first move, nevertheless, after 
restoring some confidence to the colony, 
was to harass the frontiers of New 
Phigland and New York wdth various war 
parties of French and mission Indians and’ 
all the horrors of the torch and the scal])- 
ing knife, his object being to restore the 
French jn'estige in the eyes of the Iroquois. 
The French of this })eriod never under* 
stood their English neighbours, but inter- 
])reted their industry and com])aratively 
unadventurous temperament to m('an a 
lack of fighting instinct, and Frontenac 
thought he had given them a salutary and 
sufficient lesson by his war])arties. But 
he soon found his mistake. 

Additional impetus was now gixen to 
Anglo-French hostilitk^s, for the tw'o 
nations were at oj^en war. 'flit^ English 
colonists WTre, moreover, re])resented to the 
Canadians and Indians as n'bels against 
their owm king, who had been, as everybody 
knows, a good enough iriend to h'ranc(‘. 
The mission Indians, too, who w'<'n‘ now 


a valuable su])])ort to tlu' Canadian ai*ms, 
had sufficientl\’ mastered the 


Massacres 
in the Name 
of France 


ext (‘nulls ol lh(‘ Koman laith 
to ivgard lh(‘mselves as reli¬ 


gious crusaders, and toma¬ 
hawked and tortun'd their English 
prisoners m the name ol France, wliih' 
tliidr squaws told their beads on the 
Island of Orleans and the outskirts of 
Ou(‘bec, The ])ictur(^ of a Ifilgrim Father 
being roasted by an Abcrnaki Indian lor 
his lack of loyalty to h'rance will doubth^^s 
comm(*nd itself to the modern read(‘rs 
as the (juintessence ot grim humour. 
It must he said at once, howevaa*, that 
the j)iie.sts and .seigniors who accom})anicd 
their halt-tamed flock to battle did their 
best to curb these amenities, which the 
Indian regarded as tjie chief object of 
war, and clieerfully submitted to himself 
when the luck went against him. 

Frontenac’s position w'as interesting. 
He had relieved th(‘ colony from its terror 
and tension, and the grim old man could 
now afford to amuse himself with the 
ecclesiastics and laymen that formed his 
council, all of whom he had flouted 
or imprisoned in former days, and who 
hated him cordially, though compelled to 
abase themselves. Trade, however, had 
returned ; clouds of canoes—a welcome 
sight—laden with furs once more floated 
down to Montreal. Frontenac went up 
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there to welcome them, and, brandishing to dei)oj)ulate in part, and altogidher to 
a hatchet, sang the war song and ate dog, overawe witli men and two ships, 

seasoned with ])runes, round the same fire ]'rontenac/s choler was to be further 
witli their chiefs. This was tJie kind of tried. A boat, carrying a w'Jiite flag, put 
complex personality who made himself off from the admirars ship and landed an 
telt in the North America of that day ; officer, who was Jed bJindfoided through 
il was not only trade, though, but war, demonstrative and jeering crowds to the 
that the count had in his mind, for an chateau, where, in tlie great hall, he o])ened 
English armament from All:>any, unknown his eyes on the scowling faces 

tt) most of them, was at that very moment **** * amous Uiegrim old governor and 
in movement against Montreal. to^FronUnac his suite, gorgeous in the lace 

The expedition in (piestion, which was and gold and liner\'that the 

to be n'inforced by Irocpiois, w’as baulked French maintained in the New World with 
of its fruition, partly by inter-colonial jmnctilious (enanony. Tliis is, ])erha])S, 
jealousies, and ])artly by sniall])Ox, which one of th(‘most ])icturesqu(‘and suggestiv(* 
thinned its numbers and frighttmed off the scenes in North American histor\'. The 
Indians. Hut a ])art of it ravaged the young New haiglander in his simjile 
neighbourhood ol Montreal, and before uniform might well tlincb at the message 
I'rontenac c'ould avt'iige the insult rnucli h(‘ had to delivvr. lie soon recox'ered 
graver news reached him liy a hurried his coin])osure and delivi'red Admiral 
niess(mger in the almost incredil)le report, Idiijis’s letter, which was la-afl aloud by 
as it seem(‘d to him, of a Massachusetts an int(T])reter to tlu indignant com})ariy. 
Heel and army in the St. Lawrence beating It was, indeed, w('ll calculated to 
u]) towards ()u(‘l3ec. Before he reached rouse the Frenchman’s ire, lor, afl(‘r n'ad- 
that city, a matter oi four days’ stiff ing them a h'cturi' on their barbarities 
])addling against driving rain in a canoe, towards English settli'is, Phi])s went on to 
the news met him that the New England demand in detail an immi'diate surrender 
fleet had |)ass(Ml Tadoussac. In of all Canada and everything in it, ])romis- 
h f absence his dej)uty had ing in such cast* a giaieral exi'icise of King 

ec ® jjjPisade defences William’s clemenc\' towards its inhabi- 

h(‘ had begun on the two weak tants, Frontenac includt'd. Otlu'i'wise, h(' 
sides ol the city. 'I'he count was gnn'ted was ])re})ared to avenge* all injuries and 
with enthusiasm ; men bad Hocked into reduce the* colony to subjection to the 
(hiebec, and Fiontenac found himst'll with British C'rown. A definite answe'r in 
pouo r(*gulars and militia behind fortifica- writing was demanded within an hour, 
tions that Niiture and his own foresight and as if to su])])ort his commander’s brave* 
had made jiroof, he miglit well think, words, the envoy, now restored to his 
against all the* farmers of New England. native Lhitish sangfroiel, inte*nsified by the 
Two days later, on October ibth, thirty- New England ntmos])here, took out his 
four va'ssels of divers sorts sailed jxist tlie watch and haiuled it to Fre)ntenac. 

Island of Ork^ans and anchored in the The goigeoiis company were, not un- 
ba.sin of Quebec. Tliey re])re.sented the naturally, furious, crying out that Phips 
military and naval penvert)! Massachusetts, was nothing but a ])irate, and demanding 
her ])ati(*nce worn e)ut by fnmtier wars that his messt‘nger sliould be hanged on the 
and burning with religious fervour as spot. Frontenac, however, stifi(*d his feel- 
strong as the. Jesuits to capture yiu'bec ings, and answered (piietly that he should 
and stamp out the “ Popi,-?h idolaters'' not require an hour to ])re])are his answer, 
and instigators of the Indian horrors. The As to William of Orange, a 

expedition was commanded by Sir William * usurper violator of 

Phips, a rough but able New England ^ ^ pk- huiiily ties and destroyer of 

sea-dog recently knighted. He had first the trut^ n'ligion, he did not 

captured Port Koyal in Acadia, and, being recognise him as king of England at all. 
badly infoimed, thought Quebec would In Phijrs himself he merely saw' a traitor 
fall a ready prey. to his rightful king, and most assuredly 

Frontenac’s feelings were those of amaze- would write to him no letter, but answer 
ment and indignat ion, sobered by the signifi- him by the mouths of his guns. After this 
cance of the spectacle. Here was a surprise the envoy was again blindfolded and 
visit from a single one of those unmartial conducted back to his boat. Space forbids 
colonies he and Louis XIV. had pro})osed any account of the siege which was 
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conducted with more vigour and courage 
than skill for several days by these 2,000 
farmers and fishermen against a ])lace of 
notorious strength held by j,0()() regulars 
and militia under skilled leadership.' 

Phi])s himself did not shine. He tired 
away all his ammunition in a furious and ill- 


English, and ke])t all the neighbouring 
Indian nations in terror. Cruel and blood¬ 
thirsty as they were, it is difficult to 
withhold one’s admiration for the 
influence wielded by this handful of 
naked warriors and politicians over so 
manv rival races, red and white. Thei'r 


directed bombardment from hisshi])s, which 

„ was rei)lied to with eciual vigour 

Failure i ^ nn 

,and more success. Ihe men 


® ® were landed on the Beaufort 

o ue ec ^iiore, and though undisci])lined 
amateurs led by amateurs with much 
more zeal than discretion, hall fed and 
sickening with smalli)()X, managed to 
maintain themselves fur two or three days 


loyalty to the English .stood many severe 
tests; their traditional enmity to the 
French was interrupted occasionally by 
treaties which, to the Iroquois, were re¬ 
garded as m('re ])aus(;s in which to gatluu* 
breath for a more effectual spring u})on 
their old enemies’ still bleeding flanks. 

Nor was it merely the individual ])ower 
of thi^^e numeiicallv inconsiderable tribes. 


and fight a number of fairly successful Their renown and tlu'ir fixed ])olicy was 
skirmishes. But the lord ovtT tin* St. an examjde and a su])})ort of disaffection 
Charles below the city they had neither from the far north to the farthest west. Fai 


the dash nor leading to cross, nor, if they away on the Mississi])pi, when the dearness 

had, would success against such odds or scarcity of French brandy was weighed 

have be(*n likt'ly. A French chronichu' against tjie chea])ne.ss and abundance of 
within th('. city, however, relates that they English rum, the dissatisfied Kickapoo, 
fought with as much (ourage as ignorance, j'ox or Masoucin Indian bethought him of 
and thinks that, with better discijdine the Iroquois, and took heart to exact his 

and h'ading, they might ev(*u haw been t(*nns. In his sev(‘nty-sixth year, carried 

siiccessluL At any rate, they gave Ouebec in a chair, I'rontenac. at the head of oviT 
a very bad fright, and th(‘ city gave* its(‘ll i r 2.()()() men, made his last 

up to trans])orts of Tt* Deums and bell- ° attack on th(‘confederacy, 

ringing when the crestfallen Phips, with and dc'stroyed the village of 

his fleet and army, sailed away. overn r tlu'Onandagas and Oneidas. 

Partisan warlare, however, wtnt on But the warriors hatl vaiiishi'd, to ltd urn 


merrily along th(‘ Iron tier, between the 
French and their Indians, the Irotpiois and 
flit' English. P>ountie^ were ])aid in scalps 
and jirisoTKM's, while burning hoinestt‘ads 
and ravaged villages mai ked each little 
battle. Tlit^ ()ttawa was the great artery ol 
th(T"anadian fur-trade, and theeffortsof the 
Iroquois were constantly direeft'd to cut¬ 
ting their connections. The un])ro(hictive 
(dtarient in Canada was numerically out 
of proportion to the intlustrial jieasantry. 
Scarcity was chronic, and the sii])j)ly shijis 
Irorn France were frequently ca])tured 
by the Ihiglish. Frontenac raged at th(‘ 
Anglo-Americans, and urged the king to 


again at th(‘ a])])ointetl hour. .Soon 
alter came the ])eace, cenuaited by 
the Treaty of Kyswick. 

Te Deums wiav sung in the cathialral of 
yiiebec, and the envoys from New ^’ork 
were diiu*d in great state by Frontcaiac at 
the chateau, where, by an irony of fate, 
the last ])ublic act of the liery old 
veteran was to drink the health of 
Dutch William. He might as well have 
sung his own death-song that night, for 
death’s mark was already iqion him; and 
a few weeks later, rt;conciled to some ot 
his bitterest enemies on his death-bed, 
beloved by the common peojile—the 


Frontenac 
the Right Man 
for Canada 


attack Boston and New York 
and extir])ate “ those old 
Puritans.’' At home he suj)- 
])orted the Kecollets, and 


soldiers and the mi.ssion Indians, admired 
and even rntiurned as a brave foe, it is said, 
])y the very Irocjuois themselves, he was 
buried in the church of the Recollets. 


thwarted the Jt'suits, who vigorously de- With his last breath he flouted the 


nounced the ])lavs and dances which, being Jesuits by refusing burial in the official 
a sociable old man, he loved to encourage, quarter of the cathedral. His last 
But he was the right man for Canada letter to the governor of New York on 


in those troublous timers. Yet even the subject of the Iroquois, written 
Front(^nac could not tame the Iroquois, with aiqiarent difficulty, breathed his 
who successfully maintained, as it were, feeling about them, which may be 
the balance of ])ovvi?r between Fren(‘h ami briefly summarised as 
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Callicrcs, a friend of Frontenac, suc¬ 
ceeded liim with ability and success. He 
could not destroy the Iro(|uois, but he 
succeeded neverthelt‘ss in making an en¬ 
during peace with them, hel])ing the latter’s 
growing consciousness that the New 
Yorkers, though d(*sirable fair-weather 
friends, were an uncertain su])])ort in war. 
The increasing ])Oj)ulation of Canada, its 
quasi-martial organisation, its military 
sn])]K)rt from France and consistent 
j)o]icy, enabled the country to outgrow 
th(‘ fear of the Iroquois whicli had been its 
curse throughout the seventc'enth century. 

I'he Peac'e of Ky'swick had only lasted 
five years wIk'H the wars of Marlborough 
began, and lit the tonii of strife* onct* more 
in th(‘ remote and sombre forests of North 
Anu*rica. Both before and ailer the ])eace, 
Acadia, with its still scant French ])o])U- 
lation of about a thousand, had been the 
scene of constant fighting; the small ])osts 
on the coast had been often taken and 
retaken. Its Micmac Indians of Acadia 
])ro|M*r and the Abeniakis ol the mainland 
gre'atly harried the outermost New England 
s(*tll('rs in what is now the state ol Alaine. 


The French 
take 

Newfoundland 


Fishing disputes even then 
were frequ(‘nt. Phi])s, onhis 
way to Quebec, had taken 
Port Koyal (Anna])olis), and 
])ractically annex(‘d (lu* jirovince. 'Fhe 
famous D’llxTville, already mentioned, and 
now in command of a French ship, harried 
the Ni’W luigland coast, and with a con¬ 
siderable armament concpiered Newfound¬ 
land, which had gradually grown trom an 
extensive tisliing station, in which the 
Jhitish element was strongest, to an 
actual British ])ossession. From thence 
he sailed to Hudson’s Bay, tin* scene of 
his earlier triumphs, won a naval victory 
in the bay, aiul took all the forts. 

In 1711 the British (lovernment, at the in¬ 
stigation of the colonies, organised a serious 
attem])t on Canada. It was the great t‘St 
lailure in American history, A fleet of 
(‘iglity-eight sail, under Sir Hovenden 
Walker, carrying several thousand troo])s, 
was to be joined in Canada by 4,000 ])ro- 
vincials marching by way of Lake Cieorge. 
The latter were duly mustered on that 
historic lake. But Walker’s fleet was 
scattered by a storm in the Culf of St. 
Lawrence, where eight transports and 
<)00 men were lost. On collecting his ships 
again at Cape Breton, though still strong 
and with another land army awaiting him, 
the admiral’s heart or judgment failed 


him and he sailed for home, where he was 
ill-received for bringing not only disgrace, 
but ridicule, on an armament that had 
contained the veteran soldiers of Marl¬ 
borough ; and Quebec rang its joy bells to 
some ])ur])0.se. But with the Treaty of 
Utrecht in 171.^ th(‘re was a fresh shuffling 
of the cards. Hudson’s Bay was restored ; 

... - so was Newfoundland, while 

NewfoundUnd 

es ore island of Caj^e Breton, 

fo England England. The 

latter could do litt le wit h it. A weak garrison 
at Mount Koyal, now called Anna])olis, was 
the only ff)oting in a ])rovince where the 
Miemaesand French settlers did i)ractically 
as they pleased. The retention of Ca])e 
Breton by the French was'ind(‘ed a fatal 
concession on the ]>art of England. 

They at once began building by far the 
strongest hutified town in North America, 
at a cost of £2,()oo.()()() sterling, on oiu? horn 
of a s])lendid harbour; andLouisbourg, the 
“ Dunkirk of the North,” became the key 
to all ('anadian waters and the scourge of 
New England .shipping. I)ui ing the thirty 
years’ peace which followed, the Acadians, 
increasing ra])i(lly in numbers and nomin¬ 
ally under the l.)enign rult* of the Georges, 
were ke])t French at h(‘art by the tireless 
efforts of Canadian ])riests, who assured 
tlu'iu that th<* country would ultimately 
be ndaken. The great fortress town of 
Louisbourg, with its fleets, garrison and con¬ 
siderable civic ])o])ulation, to the north of 
the proviiH'C, was in truth a better (*vidence 
of their compatiaots’ j^ower and intentions 
than was the com])anv or two of N(‘W 
bhigland militiamen squatting forlorn upon 
the southern l)ayof their conquerors’ might. 

But what of ('anada ])ro})er during 
\Valj)ol(‘’s long peace between 1713 and 
1743 ? 'Lhe march of events in Acadia 
only affected the future of the territory 
concerned. Canada, with its two growing 
towns of Quebec and Montreal, and now 
steadily increasing hardy rural populace, 
Canada throwing out offshoots 

f'haracteristic of its peculiar 

portent. Ihc English had now 
resigned all hope of the great north-west, 
and the French sat secure in their fortified 
posts and in their understanding with the 
Indians for hundreds of miles along the 
frontiers of civilisation at Niagara, De¬ 
troit, Michillirnackinac. But there was 
much more than this. Posts sprang up 
in the Illinois, the Wabash, and on the 
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Ohio. The mouth of tlie Mississ'ppi had 
been constituted into a French ])rovincc, 
and under the name of Louisiana liad tlie 
brave D’Iberville for its first governor. 

_ From thence to tlie northern 

of the 

® . ally strengtlienine chain ol 

French Regime ^ ^ i i 

French iiinuence. marked 

at longer or short(‘r intervals by ])aL 
lisaded forts, mounted with French guns 
and tl\'ing th(‘ Fleur-de-Lys. Thtywere 
somewhat more, too, than — 

mere forts, for they wt'n* 
usually surrounded by niuiier- 
ous small villages of tradeis 
with Indian wives or tlunr 
equivali'iit, and fiVqiieiited by 
small grou])S of Indian war¬ 
riors. that i)y conversion ■ for 
the ])riests wei e everywhere' 
and not le.ss, ])erhaps, by 
tlu' brandy and ammunition 
always in stock, were at tached 
to tliese* n'lnote oases. As 
to ('anada itself, little need 
be said of tlu' ])eriod lead¬ 
ing up to the gri'al war. si^uR on 


tradiug-post.s on the Hudson's Bay. 


( )f ])rO/.'resS, not much e.xeept Formed one of the party which, 
in tin* f>r irdi'i hif-mf v; »» niarchcd through the 

m IJU numiM l 01 innaf)U.in S, wiidcrne.ss of Northern Anierira. 

the liuaease of st'lgniors, tlu' capturing several of the Engli.sl; 
fjnullUll (IcVcloj.ni.'lK of a '■■»<"“8-P««»onthcHmlso„sB;.y, 
narrow fringe of eontinuously settled and ae([mi 
country a.loiig both banks of the rivt'r, from them no et 
below tlu' island ot Orleans to the island charged ; v 
oi Montreal. This 200 miles of rivei front, intt'rx als i 
with a slrij)of seigniories u]) the Kichelieii Lawrence ' 
and an important town at either ext r('mit>', what disp 
tog('ther with the secontlary oiu^ of Thi'ee one-storied 
Rivers, about midway, constituted the buildings 
Lana da of the French regime. 'I'he in ijq.; ICn 
habitant— for tlu- name of ])easant again in I 
was resented—nniltiplii'd rajiidly, lived conqiarativ 
in (]iiite nxisonable comfort, obeved his 


siss'pjii had priest and his .seignior, and was con- 
:'h ])rovincc, tent to be treated as a ]iawn by an absolute 
Lina had the government, only grumbling a little, iier- 
;t governor, haps, at the freqiu'ut coi ^ ees. 
the northern His religious ardour and well-develojH'd 
(1 a gradn- hatred of the heretic ikistonnais reconciled 
ng chain ol him to marching to battle whenever and 
L'C. marked wheresoever he was ordered, altogether 
ds by ])aL making an exce'llent irri'gular soldier. He 
Tench guns eitten failed to raise* creqis sutheient te) 
They were le'e'd a eailemy weighteel with regular 
— garrisons and ye’t mene by 

eloiuls e)f coureurs de* heiis, 
who feillowed the fur-traele* 
only with or withenit licences, 
for his agriendture- was beitli 
primitive and fre'epie-ntly 
interlered with by the* lu'at ol 
elrum. In Oiie'be'e' and Mont- 
re'al tlie're* was a ga\' and e\'e'n 
brilliant, if limited, social 
circle ol ofliea'rs. civil si'rvants 
and tlu'more abluent se'igiiiors. 
('orriiption llourislu'd nnme- 
eliate'ly at the ex])e‘nse ol I he- 
Fri'iicl) king, and indne'ctly at 
SIEUR D IBERVILLE e*x])e'ns(' ol the Common 

ForniPtl one of the party which, ]>eOj)lc, wllOSC chaiini'Is ol 

'vn- -It.-.. 

capturing several of the Engli.sh or diverted at lll'adniiart CIS. 

f-t-o/If t Itrk 'c t'l ^ ^ 


u nuu!«oii & t>ay. i > 1 * * 1 1 

Keligious houses j)ros])e're‘d 
and ac([mrfd })ropcity. though against 
tlieni no ce)rni])tion, to be suit', was ever 
charged ; while chui'ches rose* at shorb'i' 
inte'rxals along the* banks oi the' St. 
Lawrence with a dignity ol labiac some¬ 
what dispro])ortionate to the huinbh' 
one-storied, that('hed and white - washed 
buildings extended besidt* tluin. Hut 
in ijq.; Fngiand and Fiance wen* at wai' 
again in Furope and tlu' long period ol 
conqiarative jicact' lor C'anada was over. 

A. (b B RADI KV 



A VIEW OF NEW AMSTERDAM IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY 
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AS the jK'rnianont I'rcncli occu])ation of leaving it to choose its own jnesiclent. 

^ Nha th Anu'iican territory began vvilh The settlers arrived in ibo; ; among 

Champlain in if)()3, though rham])lain had them was Richard Hakluyt, the famous 
been ]M'(*c.eded ])y pioneers, so tlie perma- author and editor of the narratives of tht* 

nent Englisli ocru])ation began in i()o(); Elizabethan ex])lorers. Most of tliem were 

and ri\'alry between the colonising schemes of the adventurer type, younger sons, or 
of French and English did not becorm* c •*k men of broken fortunes; and 

aciiit‘ till th(' expulsion o1 James 11 . trom the staid of the colony was not 

England converted that country into the p*' . ^ ” ***' vTryjiromising. Fortunately, 
most dangerous of tlu‘ opponents ol them. Ca})tain John 

Louis XIV. at th(' end ot the centuiy. Smith, was endowed with the qualities of a 

111 ibof) Raleigh was shut up in the born leader, and it was mainly due to his 

Tower ol London, and his Virginian energy that the attempt did not collapse, 

settlement had Ikhui wijied out. But his He is the hero ot the romantic story 
id('as had taken root in the minds of otluTs ot the Indian “ jirincess ” Bocahontas, 

i>esidt‘s tlu‘ adyenturt‘rs who would be who sawed him from death at the hands 


satisfied with nothing but gold-mines. 
In that \’ear a com})any was lormed which 
obtaiiu'd iioin Janies 1 . charters tor 
lounding two colonic-s on the Xorth 
Ameiican coast between Nowa Scotia and 
Florida. One of the two schemes was 


Town Named 
After the 
Stuart King 


(lrop]H'd ; the second was 
earned out by the establish¬ 
ment on the ('h(\sa])eake Bay 
ol a settlement which was 


ol her trib(\ and subsequently herscll 
married an Englishman. Jolin Smith 
kej)t the community Irom going to 
pieces, and the company in London waue 
resolute. A re\ist‘d charter, granted in 
K'kk). ])laced the administration on a inon' 
j)ractical basis, and newcomers arriwed 
who were better litted for the work that 
had to be done—not mere. ad\'enturers, 
but real larmers and mechanics. 


named Jamestown, after the first Stuart 
king ol England. Raleigh’s name of 
\hrginia was adopted for the colony. The 
promot(‘rs meant business ; it was not a 
Crown affair, a .scheme for piawiding the 
king with estates after the Spanish model. 

I he Dutch were already setting an 
examjile ol commercial colonisation in the 
East Indies, and English merchants had 
started their own East India Coinjiany. 
Xow an experiment was to be tried which 
might de\a-loj) into a materialisation of the 
dri'ams of (rilbert and Raleigh. But it 
was an exj^eriment with no jaecedents to 
serve as guide. The Elizabethan experi- 
mcMits liad failed, partly from want of 
detailed elaboration. It is not surprising 
that the next was over-elaborate to begin 
with. There was to be a governing body 
at home, and another in the colony, the 
former mnninated by the Crow'n, and 
selecting the latter from among the settlers, 


TJie advantages possessed by the 
members of the coin])any were that they 
had absolute jiossession of the land they 
had settled, that they remained English 
citizens, and that they had the right 
of unrestricted trade in colonial produce. 
This la'^t privilege, which stood in strange 
contradiction to the u.sage of otlan' nations, 
seemed to free the Virginia Company 
from the necessity of clisposing of its 
products to the Mother Country or by 
its agency. The full effect of this ])riyi- 


A Source 
of Colonial 
F fiction 


lege was certainly not foreseen 
by James L, and he made some 
eiforts to render it ineffective. 
Later on, the na\'igation acts 


of the commonwealth and Restoration 


limited its apj)lication considerably ; and 
the attem})t to enforce more strictly 
in the English colonies the generally 
achnitted principle of exclusive trade with 
the Mother Countrj^ w’as one of the many 
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causes that led to the eventual breaking 
away of the United States from Great 
Britain. At first tlu* colony was carried on 
on a communistic basis. Captain Smith 
introduced—for a time at least—compul¬ 
sory labour of six hours daily. But the 
settlement divl not begin to jirosper till 
the land was divided among the colonists 
as ])rivate property. The discovery, in 
tobacco culture, of an 
industry that could be 
pursued on a large scale 
caused the settlements 
in Virginia to jirogress 
ra])idly. ]\lany ol the 
colonists had been 
brought over at the cost 
ot the ('onijiany, and had 
to repay their debts be- 
loie they could accpiirc 
pro}K'rt\’ ol tlK'ir own ; 
i)ul, thanks to the high 
))rice ot tobacco, especi¬ 
ally in Holland, they 
were soon able to render 
t lu'inselves independc'nt 
and to add, by purchase, 
n(‘w lands to what had 
already been granted 

them. Tlu' profitableness ol the tobacco 
industry was the best adx ertisement for the 
('olony, and (uiticc'd over many more emi- 
gmnts, among them not only the ship- 
svrecked and indigent, but also wealthy 
and enterprising men, who began tol)acco 
('ulture (»n a larger scale and so brought it 
into bett(‘r repute, fhe scarcity ol women 
was soon remedied by the lapid industrial 
progiess. In the company tried 

the t'xj)eriment of sending to Virginia, 
at its own ex])ense, a number (d young 
women. Anyone marrying one of these 
had to repay the passage-money to the 
('ompany, tobacco being sometimes taken 
in ])ayinent. Very soon thi* young women 
were all married, and the company was 
('nabled toiepeat the exj)eriment and even 
increase the charge lor })assage-money. 

The system of transiX)rting to the 
colonies criminals condemned to hard 
labour, which nourished to such an extent 
in the Antilles, was also tried in Virginia, 
which was at first occasionally used 
as a convict settlement, 'riiis might have 
gone on to a very much greater extent 
had not the s})irit of the colonists risen 
to such a degree that they most em- 
phaticall}^ refused to allow .such an undesir¬ 
able element to be brought among them. 



CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH 
A native of Lincolnshire, Smith in I «(•<» became 
the leader of the band of colonists who settled 
on James River, in Virginia. Keeping the 
colony alive for two years, an accident necessi¬ 
tated his return to England for surgical aid. 


On the other hand, they eagerly wel¬ 
comed another undesiralilc addition to 
their population. In 1620 a Dutch vessel 
landed the first negro slaves at James¬ 
town. The demand for these was so 
great that not only were Dutch ships with 
richer freight attracted thither, bivt 
English and even Virginian traders under¬ 
took the sale of the blacks. Thus, as early 
as the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury that plantation life 
grew 11 !> w hich was aiter- 
wards characteristic of the 
southern states of the 
Union. Soon the whites 
in Virginia formed only 
the aristocracy ; tlu'V 
lived as plantation owners 
on their extensive estates, 
or as nu'chanics in the 
not \’ery numerous tow'ns. 
But the bulk ol the work, 
and es}>ecially ot tlu' work 
on tlu' tobacco planta¬ 
tions. and on the cotton 
ifiantations that iiiori' 
than a century later sur- 
jxissed tluun in imi)ort- 
ance, was, exce[fi where 
pri.son labour was employed, ])crlormed 
by negro slaves, whose number continued 
to increase' as the colony developc'd. 

Political circumstances also ])layed their 
])art in the rapid d('\’elo])m(‘nt ol the 
colony. Undi'r the st'cond charter j anu's 1 . 
renounce'd. in lavour ol the com]>any, 
many ol the lights sti])ulated lor by the 
('rown. The choice ol the dirertors was 
left to the members of the company. 
'J'hes(' nominated, in ])lace ol the ceilonial 
manager, a governor of the ]>rovince, who 
had almost unlimited power on account 

„ .. ot his great distance'from his 

The Rapid • , , i' ii • 

. . , suiienorsat home, rorthis 

Development of ‘ , , 11.1 

.. ^ , reason muclieleiieneleelon the 

the Colony suitable persons lor 

this positiem, and the company’s se'lection 
was not always a hajipy euie ; but its direc- 
teirs were se'usible cneiugh to jiay lieexl to 
the* remonstrances of the colemists, wherse 
influence on the management neit only 
continually increased, but was soon after¬ 
wards regulated by knv. 

In 1612 the management of the comjiany 
was transferred from tlie boarel of directors 
to the shareholders themselves, with the 
provision that four general meetings w'cre to 
be held yearly, to settle matters connected 
with the management of the colony ; and 
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.seven years later this general assembly 
granted to the colonists a share in the 
rnanagcrncnt of their internal affairs. 

Each of the eleven settlements then exist¬ 
ing in Virginia was to send two deputies 
tv Jamestown. Tlu;sc dej)uties, the “ as¬ 
sembly of ))iirgesses,” were, in conference 
with the governor and his nominated 
council, to discuss the affairs of the 
colony, and to take action accordingly. 
The assembly oi burgesses ra])idly 
. . developed in imj)ortance; but 
irginian conn)any’s control in 

ssem yo j y J,j 

Burgesses charter was revoked, 

and a third constitution was framed and 
])roclainied in i()25. The ultimate ('ontrol 
still lay with a ('oimcil in London ; but it 
was virtually a (ommitlee oi th<‘ pri\y 
council. This council aj)point(‘d a govt'i- 
nor and a cf)uncil ol twcK’e, who were to 
be the ri‘S|)onsible ('xecutix i' in the colony, 
some of tlu'se being chosen from among 
the colonists ; and in effect the assembly 
(»f* burgesses was ])ennitted to exercise 
the functions of the h2ng- 
lish House of ('oinmoiis. 

The council in London, 
t h o ugh t he act u al 
ultimate' authority, in 
practice abstained trom 
inte'rfering in the affairs 
of the colon>'. Very much 
as in England, the as¬ 
sembly jU'oceeded gradu¬ 
ally ti) insist on acquiring 
a practical and deluiite 
control o\ er the executive. 

Materially the develo])- 
ment ol the colony was 
very ra|)id ; but in other 
matters complete ijidiffer- 
ence })re\'ailed. The 
economic C(»nditions ga\'e 
an aristocratic tone to 
llu-colony. Tims. (liirinK princess i 
the struggle of Charles 1 . The daughter of an Im 
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tion, on the other hand, was lollowed by 
most disadvantag('ous conseqiK'uces for 
Virginia. Charles IT. enforced the pro 
\'isionsof the Navigation Act more strictly, 
and thus alim^st destroyed tin* freedom ol 
trade enjoyed by Virginia, and ])iaced it 
in this res])ect in a jiosition very similar 
to that of the Sj)anish colonit'S. 'hhis did 
not seriously affect tlu* Virginians, who 
did not carry on a large trade ; but othci 
measures, that affected their interest more, 
rous(‘d their indignation. 

The extravagance characteristic ol 
(diaries 11. led him to al banpl to liand ovei 
all Virginia to two of his lavourites for a 
])eriod ol tiiiity-one \-ears, and though the 
colony maintained its constitutional rights, 
it had to submit to be saddled with addi¬ 
tional ex}H‘nditiire. The king's Virginia 
1 e()iesi'iital i\i'S were ol as (hill c'onscieiiee 
as liimsi'il. An Indian rising that broke 
out alter the two r.u'i's had livi'd peaeiably 
side l)y side lor hall a eentury was by some' 
attributed to the sliaineU'ss manner in 
whi(‘h the go\t‘ri)or. lor his own ])ersonal 

... piolit, used his crc'atiire'^ 

to plundt'r and oppress 
th(‘ Indians. Mattel.- 
went so lar that a section 
ol tlu' colonists rose 
against the go\'ei-nor. 
Dining this civil war, 
which Wiis jmt down with 
much bloodshi'd, 1 lu' ca})- 
ital w as bnrni'd. Still the 
griMter ])ait ol the pojin- 
lation remaiiK'd a])alh(‘tic 
as htdore. The ty[)ical 
\drginian sal, like a 
j sha. in the midst ol 
ills exti'iisixe (^states, and 
ke] )l hinist'lf apart In an 
everything that did not 
hear u|)()n his own well¬ 
being. His w ealth enabled 
CAHONTAS •>>'“ "^011 his in- 

ichief,she befriended lellecllial llorizoil Ol all 




the struggle of Charles 1 . The daughter of an Indian chief, she befriended lellecllial llorizoil Olall 
against the rismg den.,- Zionists tin- Virgin 

craey in the Mother Uanity. she sailed with her husband for Eug- iaiis had iierliaps t hc most 

* . .1 *1 • , but died off Gravesend in March, U>17. ■ , , * i • . , 


z' ■ . .1 ,1 • ana, out uieu on vjra 

C-ountry, the sympathies 
of the colonists were entirely on the side 
of the monarcli ; and when the Round- 
heads’ victory was conijilete, many a 
Royalist made his way to Virginia. But 
this did not prevent the cohmial assemhlx' 
Irorn maintaining its own jiarliamentary 
privileges, nor from emiiloying on the 
plantations the labour of the prisoners of 
war sent over by Cromwell. The Restora¬ 


esenu in marcii, loir. i i , 

intellectual intercourse 
with the Old World. Among them it was 
the fashion to travt‘1, and to show’ to guests 
from Euro})e a ri'ally princely hos])itality 
worthy of the name. But the Virginians 
(^f that time took no further part in politics 
than the maintenance of their ancient cenr- 
stitutional liberties rendered necessary. 
The s*'C(md of the Southern or “ planter” 
colonics to be founded was Maryland. 
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We shall see presently how the northern 
group was in eftect the creation of that 
spirit of ecclesiastical intolerance which 
drove Puritans, even those who had no 
wish to secede from the established Church, 
to seek in other regions freedom to worship 
as their consciences recpiired. Maryland 
was the product, in like manner, oi the hos- 
tility of law and of })opular 
The Remain sentiment toKomanCalho- 
Cthohc Colony .j 

of Maryland •> i.- i : 

naltiniore ]uo posed to 

establish in the New World a colony where 
his co-rt'ligionists should have free play. 
Charles I., absolutely loyal as he was to 
Anglicanism, was tar trom hostile to the 
religion of his wih', llenriettii Maria. 

Lord Baltimore wasgranted a cliarter, and 
Mar\ land came into being in i()j2,\\hen the 
first Pui it an colony in the north had already 
been in existence for more than a decade. 
Us founder, learning from tlu* ])ersecution 
to which lu' himself liad be(Mi sul)jected on 
account of his faith, made absolute 
freedom in matters ot religious bt‘liet a 
basic principle in tlu* colony, whose loun- 
dation was leadily authorised by his royal 
Irit'ud. Maryland is the onlv one of tlu* 
luiglish colonies whose possessors were not 
Protestants, and e\'en there the majority 
of th(‘ inhabitants belong(*d to one or other 
ot the relormed sects. But while, in Xew 
Jingland. lanatical Puritan intolerance pr(‘- 
vailed, while twen in th(i tolerant southern 
states (atholics were rigidly excluded, 
Maryland, on principlt‘, opened her doors 
to men of all creeds, and that without ever 
endangering her own libinties. 

Here, as in most of t lu' other colonies, the 
proprietary rights ot the founders were 
gradually relaxed before the sell-reliance 
and self-government of the colonists, who 
organised themsehes on the dtanocratic 
model ot tlu‘ir neighbours, riie struggle 
to obtain recognition from the proprietors 
Listed })erhaps a little longer in Maryland ; 
but here, as elsewhere, the goal was 
M.ryl.nd.« n -idicd. In consequence 
Example of Good " >ts«cof;rnpli.cal i-osUion, 
Government ^ ^' ylHnd developed into a 
plantation state ; but large 
accessions of the humbler classes to its 
population saved it from the evils of the 
plantation system as known in Virginia, 
while the kindly sjiirit that hovered over 
its foundation saved it from the degeneracy 
that accom})anies cultivation by slave 
labour. Moreover, friendly relations with 
the natives were established, so that in 
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all respects Maryland afforded an example 
of wise moderation and good government. 
The third of the great .southern colonies, 
Carolina, wxis not actually occupied till 
Charles 11 ., in 1663, gave the district 
between Florida and Virginia to eight 
pro])rietors in perpetuity\ 

What is most interesting about this colony 
is the history of its constitution. It was 
s])ecially prox ided in the royal deed of gift 
that the colonists should have a share in the 
management of local affairs ; further, the 
philosopher John Locke had drawn up for 
this province a constitution which was 
to unite a j)atriarchal aristocracy with 
parliamentary } privileges. But Ia)('kt''s 
scheme was so com})licated and .so un¬ 
practical in detail that it wxis never fully 
carried out. Only two of the principles 
of Locke’s constitution survived— 
toltM'ance in religion, and slavery. 

As for the ii'st, the intliu'nce of her 
neighbour Virginia was of far more import- 
anc(‘ to North ('arolina than the sovt'reign 
rights of its aristocratic ])o.ssessors, which 
were nwoked in Some settlers had 

migrated trom Virginia to the north('rn 
, districts ot Carolina ex'en bi*- 
irgifua s i-()\al letters ])ati'nt 

, had bt'en grant(*d ; the Virginia 
airuggies system also si'.read 

then*, 'fhe gov('rnorsof Virginia rejpeatedlv 
interfered in th(* manag(*m(‘nt of North 
('arolina, and the nortlK'iii ])art of the' 
colony was often invoh’ecl in the inti'inal 
struggles of \drginia. 'I'he ])rincipal 
difference between the two colonies was 
that in ('arolina, during tlu* liist decades 
of its t'xisfence, no efh'ctixe j^rovincial 
gov(*rnment was established, and that 
a most undesiiable class of iniinigrants 
were introduced, who made use ot their 
rights of .self-government only to ])er- 
petuate the unsettk'd state then (‘xisting. 

This wxis changed only when the province 
was constituted a ('rown colony. As such 
Carolina adxanced rapidly, de\eloi)ing 
on the same economic lines as h(*r older 
sister Virginia, and becoming a dangerous 
rival to her in the tobacco markets. 
The eight j proprietors of Carolina 
turned their attention chielly to the south. 
Here, in 1670, the town of Charleston was 
founded, with settlers of whom the 
greater number came from Barbados 
Island. In accordance with the aristo¬ 
cratic and centralising tendency of Locke’s 
proposals the rulers attached great im¬ 
portance to developing the strength of 




landing a cargo of negro slaves at JAMESTOWN IN 1(1<) 

extent did the tobacco industry flourish in Virginia that withm'a few months of the division of land among 
minlu -i***^^*”! necessary to employ additional labour With this obiect in view, the system of transport! ig 
desi«Ki« ifwas tried, but with indifferent results the settlers piotesting against this 

If n in,K Then a Dutch man-of-war landed at Jamestown and sold twenty negroes as slaves Later on, 

numoer was increased, the presence of the slaves eventually playing an important part in the life of the settlements 
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the colony in a town community, and to 
the avoidance of the scattering of the 
population characteristic of Virginia and 
North Carolina. For this reason Charleston 
sprang up more rapidly than Jamestown. 
Its better regulated government and its 
religious toleration attracted to Carolina 
elements that were wanting in its nortJiern 
neighbours — Puritans from 


The Rapid 
Advance of 


New York, Huguenots from 
France, Presbyterians from 


- France, Presbyterians from 
ar es on —every element that 

desired to work its way upward by its own 
strength and was opy^osed to the develop¬ 
ment of the plantation system. Further, 
the ju'oximity of the S})anis]i colony of St. 
Augustine (iHorida) caused the develop¬ 
ment of South Carolina to differ in many 
respects from that of the nort hern ]>rovances. 

The contests occasionally engaged in by 
the neighbouring Si)anish and English 
colonists were indeed, as a rule, of 
little or of no importance, and both 
J\^rti(^s finally agreed to remain at peace 
even if war should break out between the 
home countries. Still, the proximity of 
the vS]')anish colonies was a strong in¬ 
centive to buccaneering—an established 
institution among those of tlie colonists 
who came from the islands. Finally, 
Carolina followed the example of its 
Spanish neighbours in cmj^loying large 
numbers of Indians as slaves, generally 
such as had been captured on Spanish 
territory or dragged from Spanish shij:)s. 

About the same time another new 
province, under management of a quite 
different kind, was mapped out to the 
south of the English colonial possessions. 
The philanthropic movement made its 
appearance very early in England, and 
its influence, thanks to the example of 
the New England colonists, and of William 
Penn, had been already felt several times 
in America. Pity for those languishing 
in the debtors’ prisons of England induced 
Oglethorpe to start a movement in their 
„ _ . favour. When public and 

ow eorgia Support had enabled 

k*?* A collect the necessary 

e oun e he secured from George 

I. a charter giving the grantees exclusive 
rights of colonisation for twenty-one 
years in the territory that lay between 
the rivers Savannah and Altamaha, 
stretching from ocean to ocean. 

The colony received, as had her northern 
neighbours, the name of the reigning 
sovereign, and was called Georgia Augusta. 
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To South Carolina the establishment of 
this colony, which lay between her and 
the Spaniards, was of great importance ; 
for the new province undertook the de¬ 
fence of the southern boundary (Ogle¬ 
thorpe himself twice took the field against 
the Spaniards) and rendered possible to 
its northern neighbours a pros])erous and 
undisturbed develoi)ment. Alliances were 
made with the Indians, and few white 
settlers have been held in such esteem by 
their red-skinned neighbours as was the 
mild and worthy Oglethoipe. 

At first the ])rovincc develoj)ed according 
to his ideas. It was a ]')lace of refuge for the 
oppressed and persecutt'd, and toleration, 
religious and political, was extended to all. 
But, as time went on, natural influenct's 
proved stronger than human will. It was 
im])ossible that the land, whose physical 
character specially fitted it for an agricul¬ 
tural development on the same lines as 
Virginia’s, should remain lor e\'er in the 
])osscssion of the poor and diNinherited. 
In Georgia, as elsewhere, the planters 
got more and more ol the land into their 
possession, brought their slaves thither, and 
. thus crushed out the attcmi)ts 
#k^'p* *r k small holders to carry on a 
diffenMit system. By tlu'iniddle 
CoIo«,e, oiRhloontl. ccnlury 

Georgia had become a jdantalion state 
like Virginia and the Carolijias, and as 
such it continued its political devc'lojmicnt 
side by side with them. 

The origin and development of the 
southern states of the North American 
Union differ widely from the* })icture 
usually regarded as tyj)ical of English 
colonisation in North America. Geo¬ 
graphical conditions decisively influenced 
the course of develo])ment. Evtu in cases 
where it was the intention of the colonists 
to found settlements similar to those in 
New England there was a gradual transi¬ 
tion to the system which deyeloj)ed first 
and in its most perfect form in Virginia. 
Most of the colonies were, for a time at 
least, under the influence of Old World 
feudal institutions. 

They soon freed themselves from these ; 
but the aristocratic spirit, characteristic of 
feudalism, with its classification of man¬ 
kind according to their possessions and 
rank, came to life again in changed form. 
The place of the English feudal aristocracy 
was taken by the large landed projirietors, 
who kept not only their troops of slaves, 
but also the greater jwt of the free white 
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population in a state of dependence. The 
doctrine of the equality of all did not 
prevail either in ethics or in law. 

The planters had practically unlimited 
power on their own estates, and, in combina¬ 
tion, they made use of the ])arliamentary 
privileges granted to the landed interests 
to dominate almost without opposition 
* . , the government of the pro- 

? viiice. Thus the southern 
the Natives m , ■ mi • • i 

So«.hC.roH«. colonies With their special 
Views and special needs, were 
more closely related to the Spanish 
colonies than to the New England jirovinces 
in the nortli. Settlement often took place 
as in the Portuguese colonies; with this 
difference, that the latter had not the 
right, common to both English and 
French feudal colonies, of granting titles 
and dignities—a right tliat did much to 
strengthen the aristocratic tendency of 
the Southern states. The right of 
possession, as in the S})anish, Portuguese 
and French colonies, was conferred by 
conquest. In the treatment of the natives 
in South ( 7 -arolina the worst Spanish 
examples were followed : if hostile, they 
were made slaxcs; but evc'ii if they sub¬ 
mitted ]X‘*acefully to the rule of the 
strangtMs, they were not, as in llu' Sjianish 
colonies, granted the rights of subjects. 

The North Americans make* the claim 
for their lorefathers that they treated 
the Indians better than others did. The 
Spaniards took possession, not only ot 
the land, but also ol the jiersons of the 
natives, comjielling them to pay taxes 
and to labour in the fields. The ITench 
did not interfere with the jiersonal liberty 
of the natives, but they took the land 
from them stalely by right of conquest. 

The English, on the contrary—and with 
them must be classed the Dutch---neither 
interfered with the liberty of the natives 
nor contested their rights to the land, but 
often gained possession of it by ])urchase ; 
yet a common view then, and the jirevailing 
legal theory later, was that 
the Indians’ rights were 
merely those of occupation. 
The kings of Spain and 
Portugal, it is true, raised the claim that all 
this land with its j^eople had become their 
property by virtue of the papal Bull dividing 
the unknown half of the world betwet'u 
them; and when the natives contested these 
claims they were often very badly treated, 
especially at the time of the conquest 
and before the native question had been 
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settled by law. In principle, however, 
Spain had, in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of Queen Isabella’s will, placed the 
native's in her colonial possessions on the 
same legal feK)ting as her own subjects ; 
and in return for the services they were 
bound to render the state they could 
claim from it justice and ]>rotection. 

The French did not go so far. The privi¬ 
lege of becoming French subjects was not 
granted to the Hurons, Illinois, etc.; but, 
from the days of ('hamjdain, France had 
regarded the Indians as allies and friends, 
and recognised that, as such, they had 
claims to the friendship and ju'otection of 
their white allies. Times without numl)er 
the P'ltmch allowed these claims by taking 
the field, with or without Indian aid, 
against the Iroquois, the sworn enemies of 
all natives who were allied with the French. 
Besides this, the S])aniards and the 
French, by tht'ir missions, did more than 
words can (‘X])ress for the material and 
iule!l(Ttual well-being ol their j)roteges. 

The acti\’it\ of the Indian missions 
carried on by the Iinglish was, 
parison, extraordinarily small. 

'onged in genc*ral to 


The Indians 


Robbed of 


w(‘ need not considei 

Their Lend f"' 

gix'at majority ol tiu'st 

b(‘en (T(‘dital)k' neither to the peoj)le 


Ill com- 
and be- 
a period 
and as 
and, the 
have 
f the 


Unit(‘d Stal(‘s nor to their fathers belore 
them. In loriner tiiiu's a large' tract of 
land could he purchasi'd trom the Indians, 
who scarceh' understood th(' nature' ot the 


transaction, tor a little' sjnrits, gunpowder, 
or some Euroj)e‘an finery. But then there 
was room enough in the broad continent of 
North America, and it was not so very diffi¬ 
cult for a tribe that had thus disinherited 
itself to find a new home farther west. 

As civilisation followed them west¬ 
ward. the space leit to the Indians, whose 
mode of lil(* required free ex])ansion, 
was more and more limited. The unavoid¬ 
able and by no means unrecognised 
consequence of the jiolicy of dispossessing 
the Indians of their lands was that the 
tribes, now cro\Nded together, carried 
on endless bloody feuds to preserve their 
very existence, excej)t when op])ortunity 
offered of attacking their iK'ighbours 
across the boundary of the district claimed 
by the state. The fundamental distinction, 
however, in the native question is that in 
law the Indian was to the Spaniard a 
brother, to the Frenchman a friend, 
and to the Englishman a stranger. 




THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 

HOW THE PURITANS AND QUAKERS LAID 
THE FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN AMERICA 


pOXTl-:Ml>()RANK()rSLV willitlu' Vii- 
^ ('oiiipany, J aincs ]., ill lUoU, liad 

rccognistal, a^ \V(‘ lia\'(‘ iiotictal, a sirond 
Iradiiij^ conipany which \\a^ to C()l()ni^^t* 
th(‘ Icrritnrv Uin^ ludwccn latitudc-s 
41 ' and 4S X. 'I'liis C()ni])anv was called 
th(' Ph'inoulh (h»in])an\\ since' its innsl 
inllncntial nu'inlnMs In lonL^cd to Plvnionlh, 
hhi/^land. Xothin^ was done, howe\'('i, 
Ix'yond inakinij ])i'elinhnary iiajiiii ies. e\ i*n 
when Janu's I., in i()jo, oycanised a new 
coinpanw the Ponncil lor Nc'w PniL;land, 
gi\ in^Ml all 1 h(‘land hel wee'll hit it iides 40 ■’ 
aiul 4.S X.. and lirant in,t; it leiidal pi ix ileijeN. 

’riiis company itselt did j>i aeiicalh’ 
noihin^: hut it wa^^ in thi'> district, 
and at this same tune, that the Xe'W' 
I'hi|,;hLnd colonies were* lonnded. and lioni 
it. not Irom th(' \'ipL;inia ('onipanw tiu* 
colonists o])tained tlu'ii coiHH'ssion. 'J'hese 


were, in tact 

The Famous 
Voyage of 
the Mayflower 


, reli.iiious retn^ees. Sini^h' 
firou}).s and coiiiniunitk's to 
whom the Kelormalion. as 
olticialh' ('allied out in 
h'nuland. did not appc'ar to ”o 


far (^non|.lh, separated t luanseh e s \-er\' earl\' 


troin the Kni;lish Hi,ii;h ('hurch. As tlu'ir 


nnmher increased the^e Puiitaiis loimed 


ne'W' si'cts, Presbyterians, Indt pendents, 
etc. : blit in dom;^ this they drew' upon 
themselves the acti\-e ju'rsecutioii ol the 
dominant riiiirch. P>efore its power they 
tl (i, for till' most j)art, to Holland. But 
when ^eiieial attention was drawn to 
trans-Atlantic colonial ('iiterprises. there 
ripened among the Puritans a |)lan ol 
sei'king a place of refuge across the ocean 
wliere the\^ could exercise their faith 


in pel feet freedom and security. 

With the support of like-minded friends 
in England, their representative ob¬ 
tained first from the X’irginia Company the 
right to found settlements across the ocean. 
It W'as in the autumn of ituo that the 
MayilowxT carried to Anu'iica the lirst 
colonists of the North, the founders of 


the town of New Plymouth. The con¬ 
cession was then obtainc'd from the Council 
of New Phigland, the spot selected being in 
the region allotted to them. Desjnte 
Puritanic strictness and simj)licity, this 
colony, loo, had to jiass through a time of 

- ^ , seven* struggle beforiMt began 

Intolerance , P , 

... . to grow strong and make 

of the Pilgrim ^ ^ 

Fathers pingre^s. Its agreiuneut with 

the English comi any assuii'd 
to the immigrants almost com}>lete indepen- 
(h'lK'i'. E'lom the beginning the Pilgrim 
Fathers were almost exclusively their own 
rulers. 'I'hoiigh t hey had fled before .\nglican 
intoleraiK'i'. this did not jiieNent them 
fiom t'stablishing in their midst a ix'gime 
at h'ast as intolerant. /\ny de\’ialion 
liom their Jhiritan orthodoxy was unre¬ 
lentingly punished by expulsion Irom the 
sottlement. At a time wiien e\’ery strong 
arm .should have been wi'lcomc to help to 
build Ilf) the struggling colony, they more 
than once n'jt'ded settlers bi'causi* they 
would not submit to the rt'ligions conditions. 

political consoli(.lation was attained only 
b\ combination with a later undertaking 
ot the same kind which was more fax’oured 
b\ lortune in this respect. In i6j(), 
('harles I. granted to the .Massachusetts 
Bay ('omj)any a charter which gave it 
the right to found colonial settlements. 
The lorm ot a chartered comfiany was 
chosen in accordance with current jiractice. 
What was ri'ally aimed at here was, as in 
Puritan New Plymouth, a filace of refuge 
for the hard-persecuted Puritans, d'he 
. , Crow'll had no sort of desire to 

Place*”* trouble itself w'ith the Puritan 
of exiles; it was only too w t'll 

pleasi'd to be rid of t hem out of 
England. Tlu' new' colonists w ere not, in the 
mam, sectarians, and comprised a large ])ro- 
])ortion of country gentlemen, well-to-do 
farmers aiKy ])rofessional men, of the same 
tvfie as till' Puritan Churchmen in the 
House of Commons. But no long time 
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passed before they, like many of their 
compeers at home, were transferred to the 
ranks of tlie Independents. In i6jo 
the whole administration was placed in 
th(‘ hands of those colonists who were 
members of the corporation. From that 
time the ccjlonists chose their own governor 
and liis councillors. Tliere was, besides, an 

w/.. » . assembly, in which every 

Where Religious . ’ i i i ‘ 

, ^ , town was represented by 

. r . two deJegattfS elected ])y 
the freemen. 1 he colony 
successfully defended its rights against the 
Plymouth Company. At a later date Charles 
1., aiming at centralisation, took steps to 
alter the constitution of the cokmy; but 
he fell before it had iH'Corne necessary for 
the coknists to defend, by open oj>positi()n 
to the royal will, the privileges they had 
won for themselves. Under Cromwell a 
benevolent guardianshi]) was extended 
to all the Puritan communities of the 
New World : Charles II. failed to overcome 
the passive resistance of the colony, which, 
under James IL, was forced to submit to 
the judicial revocation of its charter 
rights. William of Orang(‘ restored all 
its privileges ; and when next they had 
to be defended against attacks by the 
government it was in alliance with all the 
other American colonies. 

Religious intolerance, which had once 
driven the Puritans to New Plymouth 
and Jioston, continued to thrive in their 
midst. In the Massachusetts As¬ 

sembly banished a mucli-respcrted 
])reacher, Roger Williams, r)nly because 
he attacked the frequent amalgamation 
of Puritan orthodoxy with political 
rights in the colony and stood uj) kir 
perfect toleration. With the help of the 
Narragansett Indians he fled to Rhodt* 
Island. Many of like mind came to him 
from the neighbouring colonies and from 
PIngland, and he founded new settlements 
which ])olitically followed, in all respects, 
the inockd of Massachusetts, the popular 
« vote being all powerful; but 

and his ^ mam- 

New Colon tained that a man’s religious 
^ beliefs are his own private 
concern, so that in law all faiths were 
actually equal. The struggle for an in¬ 
dependent existence of the little colony of 
Rhode Island, situated among the intolerant 
Puritan colonies, was th(; more .severe since 
the latter allowed it no place in the con¬ 
federation established in 1643 ; but finally 
it succeeded in obtaining a charter from 
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Charles II., in 1663, thus securing its 
continu(“d inde])endent existence. Mean¬ 
while, quite a number of little settlements 
had sprung up on the New England 
coast, founded, some from older colonics, 
some direct from England. „ 

New Ham]xshire, granted to English 
merchants under several ])atents, had drawn 
so close to the intolerant Massachusetts that 
it was united to it in ifiqi tem])orarily. 
Connecticut, too, was largely a Ihiritan 
settlement constituted on more ])urely 
dc'inocratic ])rinciples than was Massa¬ 
chusetts. With the exception of New 
Plymouth, these settlements jirogressed 
with surprising rapidity. 1'hey j)rotected 
thern.selves against the Indians by th(‘ir 
g(‘nerally peaceful policy and by their con- 
l(‘deration established in it)43. Against the 
home government they had at times 
scarcely any ntrd of })rot(‘ction. 

The contusion of the civil war, and the 


changing fortunes of tlu‘ two parties, gave 
the rulers in England so much to do that 
they were glad to leiive the coloni(‘sto tlaan- 
selves. 'J'hes(‘ saint' causes ga\’e a great 
ini]>etus tt'emigration, for not only did the 
„ ^ coiKpiered seek refuge muk r 

p , . t he freer riik'of tht'colonies, 

ropuianty but many others crosst'd tht' 
of C/migration . . , 

ocean only bet'ause tht' j)o]il- 

ical disturbanct'S which coinailst'd tht' 
Mother Country scarcely aflected the }>ro- 
gress t)f prosperous dt‘\'('loj)nH'nt in the 
ct)lonies. 'fhe colonial policy of ('rtanwell, 
whicfi tound its compk'lt'(‘Xjirt'ssion in tht' 
Navigation Act, curtailed to a grt'at extent 
the Ireedom of trade enjoyed by ffu' 
coltmies ; but this measure was in agree¬ 
ment with the spirit t>f tlie age, and it was 
chiefly the trade with Holland that was 
affected. Ert)m l^'ranct'. and Sj>ain tlu' 
colonies felt tht'inselvt'S separated by the 
same national and religit)us differences as 
the Motht'r ('ountry, and the sense of their 
connection with England was still so strong 
that the idea seldom occurred of offering the 
Navigation Act that resistance which had so 
successfully prevented all interference what¬ 
ever with the internal affairs of the colonies. 

The internal constitution of all these 
colonies w as similar. In gt'iieral but sc'cond- 
ary importance w^as attached to tradtx 
the true basis of the community being 
found in labour. There was no search for 
the precious metals, no liarter with the 
natives, no attempt at their subjugation. 
When it w^as impossible to come to a peace¬ 
ful agreement with them, they were, it is 



I HE MAYFLOWER, IN WHICH THE PILGRIM FATHERS VOYAGED TO AMERICA 
On August '•th 1(520, the Mayflower a vessel of 180 tons, sailed from Southampton, carrymg forty-one men and 
their families, 102 persons in all It had been decided to make the passage m the company of the Speedwell, 
but the captain of the latter lost courage, with the result that the Mayflower made the voyage alone. 

I rom tlw. painting I y W I llalsall 



PILGRIM FATHERS SIGNING THE COMPACT IN THE CABIN OF THE MAYFLOWER 
Two days after casting anchor at Cape Cod, Massachusetts, the famous compact was drawn up and duly signed by 
the leaders of the small band of Puritans in the cabin of the Mayflower. The covenant agreed, among many other 
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true, driven back by force ; but the colo¬ 
nists did not take more land than was 
necessary to secure their own livelihood by 
agriculture and the cultivation of a few 
staple jM'oducts. Slavery and |)rison labour 
were no more excluded than in the 
southern English settlements; but the 
natural and (‘conomic conditions necessary 
for their extensive employment were absent. 

Agriculture here demanded harder 
work than was to be obtained by compul¬ 
sory labour ; further, tlie climate was 
unhealthy for blacks and unsuited for 
those products whose cultivation could be 
carried on on the large scale common in 
t he south. Since every man lived, as a rule, 
on the returns of his own lai)our, the little 
communities recpiired comparatively little 
space. They forced their way into the 


Spirit of the Americans turned were 
the Dutch, whose attention had been 
first drawn to the North American coast 
by English sailors. It was under the Dutch 
flag that H(‘nry Hudson, in 1609, dis¬ 
covered the river that bears his name. 

Though no actual settlement was y(ft 
made, Dutch vessels, during the next few 
years, j)aid frequent visits to the river and 
to the island of Manhattan lying at its 
mouth, considering that Hudsem’s voyage 
gave them claims ovei it. These were 
made good when the district about the 
Hudson was included in the sphere oi 
action of the Dutch West India Company, 
founded in i()2i. Then arose on Manhattan 
Island permanent buildings in place of the 
temporary huts in which the Dutch trailers 
had stored their wares for bartta* with tlu‘ 



IN THE OLD COLONIAL DAYS: ON THE WAY TO CHURCH 
It was a long time before the Indians developed anything like friendljr relationship towards the white men and women 
who had landed on their shores from the Mayflower. The above picture shows a party of worthy Puritans tindging 
across the snow to church, each of the nicu, except the pastor, armed in case of attack from boast. 

I rrmi tlx* paixtini; t'. H. lltiuj'hioii, K 


interior but slowly, and for a long time 
did not come into conflict with the inhabi¬ 
tants. On the other hand, they rooted 
themselves to the soil more firmly than 
the colonists in any other jxirt of America. 
The population was denser, and, owing 
to the smaller admixture of foreign ele¬ 
ments, more compact than in the other 
colonies. Almost all of the settlers came 
with wife and child to the New World, with 
the settled purpose of remaining there and 
establishing a home for their descendants. 

Thus there developed there the earliest 
and strongest manifestation of an American 
national si'jirit, which was greatly furthered 
by the forms of local government which 
grew up in the colonies. The first 
against whom the awakening national 
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Indians ; and wh(‘n, in 162!), the whoh' 
island was bought from the Indians for sixty 
gulden, or florins, there stood among the 
houses of New Amsterdam the first stone 
church. Still, Dutch rule did not take firm 
root on the Hudson. 

There were several reasons for this. 
First, the West India Com])any strove to 
])romote trade rather than settlement: 
secondly, wishing to gain more profit 
from their })ossessions, the company 
allowed feudal baronies to be created, 
thus preventing the rise of a sturdy 
race of colonial citizens; finally, the 
company was not fortunate in the 
choice of its governors. It dismissed Peter 
Minint, who liad contributed so much to 
the prosperity of New Amsterdam, and 
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drove him into the arms of the Swedes, 
whose colony on the Delaware lasted only 
so long as it was supported by Minuit’s zeal 
and care. But even the inclusion of the 
Swedish colonial territory did not supply 
to the Dutch settlement that vigorous 
lik" which was wanting. Its New England 
neiglibours on the north contested with it 
the possession of the land, and even within 
the Dutch boundaries the Phiglisli element 
became ])redominant. On the a]>])earnnce 
ot four hinglish ships before New Amster¬ 
dam in ib()4, war having just broken 
out between Holland ami England, the 
governor, left in the lurch by the West 
India Com]:>any, did not dare to make any 
resistance, and, before a drop of l)lood had 
been shed, he surrendered tlie town and all 
the Dutch territory to his 
()])])onents. In honour oi 
the Duke of York, after¬ 
wards JaiiH'S II., the 
ca])ital was named X(‘w 
^’ork. Though theindu- 
(‘iice of th(‘ k'ss favour¬ 
able conditions due to tlu' 
rul(‘ of th(‘ West India 
roinpany was felt tor a 
long time, yet from tlu* 
tinu' ol its eonquost N('w 
"^’o! k was intimat('ly ('on- 
iH'ctrd with tlu' New 
J^nglaiul states. In ih; ; 
and if)74 ilu* Dutc'ii 
su('eee(h‘d in n'gaining 
tempoiaiy ])osst‘Ssion ot 
it ; but at the Peace ot 
Westminster they had 
tinalh to abandon their 
claims, and tluhr ])osses- 
sions were absorbed in 
the English colonial em¬ 
pire. 'rh(‘ Dutch wedg(' thrust in be¬ 
tween the northern and southern groups 
ot ct)lonics was assimilated, and from No\ a 
Scotia to Florida the whole coast-line was 
!iow’ j)olitically English. 

Another ol the neighbouring states— 
Pennsylvania—owes its origin to the 

religious intolerance that was inanifestett 

against the Quakers not only in England, 
but. wath even greater vehemence, in the 
New England ])rovinces. As a religious 
sect, the Quakers, with their rejection of all 
ceremonies and their unbounded philan- 
throyw, are rather a curiosity; their 
dogma is almost entirely negative ; but 
from a social point of view the foundation 
of their state w'as an interesting if not a 


particularly successful experiment. What 
specially excited the hostility of those 
who differed from them in belief was the 
interference of their doctrines in the region 
of ])olitics, as manifested by their refusal to 
take oaths or to j)ertorm military service. 

In England the Quakers first came into 
notice in ib55. 11 goes w itliout saying 

that the High Church j)arty jKTSccuted 
them w'ith tlie same relenllessness with 
which it tried to drive out or subdue all 
who dithered from it. It was from such 
]K‘rsecution that the Quakers fled to New' 
England ; but there they made the dis¬ 
heartening discovery that, desjnte all 
their fine phrases about brotluahood and 
equality, the Puritans were even more 
intolerant tow’ards them tlian the High 
('hnreh. In England il 
was considered sufficient 
to inqa'ison Quaki‘rs who 
refused to take the oalli: 
in Boston they were 
beaten as disturbers oi 
the public ])eace, and 
loin of them were e\'eii 
t'xecuted. It was there¬ 
fore a deli\’erance lor 
them when William 
Penn’s action rendered it 
])o>sible lor tluan to found 
a colony of their own. 
'fhe son of an English 
admiral. Penn had wealth 
as well as liigh connec¬ 
tions. His latlu'r and 
many others considered it 
inex {)1 ica bl e eccent licit y 
on his j)art that he should 
associate rather with the 
poor and ])ersecuted 
Quakers than with the 
vohij'>tuous court of Charles II. ; but 
it was as a Quaker that he attracted 
attention in the highest circles, without 
which it would have been very difficult 
for his sect to ol^tain the royal sanction 
for their projected settlement. With 
money jiarlly supplied by himself and 
jwtly collected by Ins friends, he acquired 
a part oi the territory which the English 
had taken from the Dutch, and which the 
Duke of York, with the extravagant 
liberality common under Charles 11 ., had 
ynesented to two of his friends. For this 
colony, named New Jersey, Penn drew up 
a constitution on Quaker princijdes, and 
set about obtaining a chaiter from 
Charles II. Curiosity mixed with interest 
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WILLIAM PENN 


Son of an English admiral, religious intoler¬ 
ance towards his co-religionists induced 
him to acquire the territory of Pennsylvania, 
and found the city of Philadelphia, both of 
which became headquarters of the Quakers. 
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caused this to be granted liiin. Penn liim- tion was a conception little understood, 
self wished to call the colony Sylvania; still less ])ractised. Tims it was tliat sects 
the king added the name of the founder, of all kinds, persecuted in other colonies, 
making it Pennsylvania, for, according sought refuge in Pennsylvania’s Quaker 
to the charter, Penn, like the former toleration. Thus came, at Penn’s own 
possessors, was to have the rights of a instigation, the first German immigrants— 
feudal lord over the new colony. Quaker Calvinists from the Palatinate, ])i('tists and 
emigration to America had much increased mystics ; later came numerous Hiigue- 
p before Pt'iin himself could go nots—all capable, hard-working j)eople, 

the*Cir of** ; and when he apjK'ared who sought nothing but the o])}X)rtunity of 

]K'rson, in it)83, to found working at their callings in Ircedom from 
ro cry “the City of nligioiis and ])olitical o])pressi()n. 

Brotherly I.om',” ^ome thousands of his What they sought tlu'y found here in lull 
co-religionists had already settled in New measure ; and in return they helped t)n, 

Jersey and in Pennsylvania ])ro['er. IVnn in no small degree, the development of 
mad(‘ most honourable use of his p{)wer. Pennsyh aiiia, which was more \’igorous 
The colony was organised on the same and more rapid than that of the other 
democratic basis as its New Kngland lUMgh- colonies. But by degrees they took away 
boiirs; still Penn, des})it(‘the contradiction Irom the colon\’ its ex(’hisi\ ely Quaker 
to the democratic ja*inci})lesof Quakerdom, character. All that remained ot it. as 
did not abandon his rights, and did his best common property of the whoh' prov ince, 
to recovei'them when James II. temporarily was the friendly tolerance exercised there, 
w'ithdiawv them. He died as ])ossessor of and a certain |)olitical ditferenca*, causc'd, 
Pennsylvania ; but it must be addeal that in some cases, l)y the colouiiessm'ss of the 
the ])ossession did not compensate him tor Quakers’ beliets and their renunciation ot 
the expenditure he had made for its benefit. all worldly entanglements; in others by 
Pennsylvania long iireserved its Q)uaker the tendency to jnit everything aside that 
characteristics, though the Quaker element could interfere with the jairsuit 

loriiK'd a smaller and smaller ])ro])ortion ofanexchisivelymaterialjiros- 

ot the rajiidly incr(*asing population. This the Colonies Difh'rences in origin, 

exerted a iavourable influence on the differences in their ])olitical 

dev^elojiment of the colony in two respects, camditions, and finally the gn^at distances 
'iVue to the jirincijiles of his religion, Penn separating the settlements, made it lor a 
laid great stress on the establishment of long time impossible in North America, 
Iriendly relations with the natives. The as it was in tlu' S])anish South, that the 
land w^as bought from them and cultivated colonies should possess a common history, 
in European fashion; but the colonists In the early days of settlement the difterent 
did not on that account drive out its old ])rovinces were in almost every case con- 
possessors with seltish harshness, but kept lined to a narrow stri]) on the coa^t, and, 
up friendlv patriarchal relations with them, though not vi'iy tar from one anothei, 
Thus it was that for a long time the sej)arated by dreary lor(*;-t-cla(l trac'ts. 
colonists ot Pennsylvania had nothing to Increase of jiojiulation increased the 
fear from their red-skinned neighbours, opposition among the colonies instead of 
even when the latter and the inhabitants abolishing it. Contact with iKighbouis 
of the n(ighbouring colonies were sejiarated led to boundary dis])ules, and the several 
by fierce and bloody lends. It was only colonies re])eatt*dly carrii*d on tedious 
w'hen the prosjierous development of lawsuits over the ])ossession of certain 
Pennsylvania had attracted Ixiundary lands. Even in North America 
• Q k**r elements that did not admit the diffiTent settlements had no common 
^ ia peaceful and brotherly history exce])t wiien they came into 

«nnsy vania doctiinesof the Quakers that contact with the subjects of other nations, 
the good understanding betw(*en white and who wtk* much mori; numerous here than 
red men suffered. The immigration of those in Spanish .South AiiK'iica. This (ircum- 
of different faiths early made itself lelt. stance may not have been without effect 
The love and toleration to all enjoined by in causing the spirit of union to develop 
the Quaker doctrines made it impossible much more strongly in the English colonies 
for them to prevent the entrance to the than in the Spanish. From the beginning 
colony of those of other beliefs. Elsewhere, the supporters of the idea of union were 
even in the NeW' World, religious tolera- the New England states, and they have 
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continued to play tliis estimable part 
until the most recent times. It has been 
already mentioned that as early as 1643 
they combined to meet on the one hand 
enemies at home, and on tlie otlier the 
threatened dangers arising from the })olit- 
ic^al com])lications in the Mother Country. 

The following year tliey endeavoured 
to get the southern colonies to join their 
('onfederation ; but differences in the 
political and economic conditions of 
North and South ])revcnted this, and 
for a long time what may be called the 
common liistory of the Knglish colonies is 
really only tlie history of the New England 
state's, the soutliern colonies having no 
j)art in it. The; conqiK'st of New Am¬ 
sterdam and the expulsion of the Dutch 
w('re, it is triu^, aceonqilislu'd from 
I'higland. It led, not to the exte'iision of 
the New England colonies, but to the 
('stablisfime'iit of a number of ik'W com- 
mimiti('s, wliicli, howev(T, as they d('- 
velo])('d, were drawn closer and closer to 
New Jingland. The whole Atlantic coast, 
iroin Maine to (h'orgia, was now in English 
hands ; not a single foix'ign station n*- 
p I V , uiained on it. This circiim- 
England S Vast j^taiice did not remain without 
Possession. on llic fccliiiK <>f 

in merica union between the English 
colonies. 'I'liis tinu' it was the English 
Oovernment that tried to bring about its 
realisation. I^oth (diaries II. juid James II. 
ma<le attenijils to remedy the conijdexity of 
the English colonial relations, and to unite 
the colonies umler a lentral government; 
but before the resista nee ol the colonists tlieir 
(ffoiis came to naught, and wlien the 
Idiglish Kevoliition oi ituS^S swi'jd away tlie 
Stuarts with their centralising tendencies, 
W'illiam and Mary'n'cognisedtheoldcolonial 
('onstit iitions as established by charter. 

At this time the rivalry between the 
French and luiglisJi (olonit's made itself 
more and more noticeable. It was chiefly 
owing to the differences in their economic 
conditions that this had not ha])})ened 
tH'fon'. The English .settlements existed 
almost exclusively by agriculture ; and 
their population was not so large but that 
the fertile district between the coast and 
the Alleghanies was am})ly sufficient for 
them, ddiey had thus little inducement 
to penetrate farther into the interior, and 
did comparatively little to open it up. 
The French settlements, on the other 
hand, depending almost entirely on the 
fur trade, required complete control of an 


extensive “ hinterland ” ; and every step 
in the progress of the colonies, every in¬ 
crease in their commercial activity, in¬ 
creased the need for territorial expansion. 

This necessity had led them across the 
continent from the mouth of the St. 
Lawrence to the delta of the Mississi])pi. 
The first to enter into competition with 
. them had been the Dutch of 
e roquois Amsterdam. They, too. 
Armed _1.. 


^ ^ of the soil, and the o})j)Osition 

betwt'on their interests and those of the 
French was the more accentuated in that 
their settlements were not far distant 
from one another and were stqiaratcd by 
no natural barriers. As the fur trade 
was to a large ('xlenf carried on by barter 
w'ith Indian hunting tribes (“ voyageurs ” 
and tra])])ers, though we often hear of 
them, were rare), conqietition in trade 
was naturally accompanied by rivalry 
for the good will of the Indians. 

As chance had made th(‘ French, under 
('ham])lain, the allies of the Hurons, the 
Dutch naturally allied themselves to the 
Hurons’ enemies, th(‘ Iroquois. Unre¬ 
strained by political reasons, as the French 
had iH'en, the Dutch, without thought as 
to the conse'cjuences, sup])lied their allies 
with arms more frt'C'ly than ever the 
Fn'iich had. and thus rendt'ied them not 
only formidable o])])onents to the Indians 
between the lakes, the Allo'ghanies and 
tlu' Mississi])])i, but a jx'rmanent danger 
to all European settlements that did 
not enj()y the friendshi]i of the Iroquois 
tribes. At the conquest of New Amsterdam 
the English inherited these friendshijis and 
enmities; the Dutch trading s])irit remained 
a characteristic of the colony of New York. 

Thus, we find it soon afti'rwards as 
hostile to the French as ever the Dutch 
had lu'en : and on the French side the 
feeling of hostility was now inon' .strongly 
manifested than it had ever been against 
the unim])ortant Dutch colony. At first 
^ .. fbe contest was confined 

, ® to commerce. But in 1670, 

the instigation of two 
B., Company prenchmen, who, discon- 
tented with the Canadian Government, 
had entered the service of the Eng¬ 
lish, the Hudson’s Bay Company was 
founded. This company, which extended 
its operations as far as the Saguenay, 
was for a lime a dangerous compel it 01 
with the French in the fur trade. But 
the boundary war, carried on for a long 
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were traders rather than tillers 
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time on a small scale, became of greater 
and greater importance when England and 
France, at war in Eiiroj)e, tried to injure 
each other by attacks on the colonies. 

These colonial wars, of which there 
were no fewer than five between 1688 and 
1763, had all much the same character. 
At the beginning llu' French with their 
Tnclian allies made their way 


Bloodthirsty 
Cruelty of 
the Indians 


through the marshy forests 
south of the St. Lawrence to 


the English villages near the 
boundary, and tlu'i'c, fighting against 
the defenceless and scattered farmers, 
gained easy victories, disgraced, however, 
by the ])loodthirsty cruelty of the Indians. 
I'he New England colonists sought to 
take rev'i'iige on the ITench mission and 
trading stations in the same manner: 
but th(\\' could not inflict the same amount 
of damage on the enemy because the 
})osts aUa.cked were not so \'aluabl(‘ as 
the New England ])lantntions, and not so 
helpless against attack. 

Biisides, it was very difficult to win ov(t 
to a common and energetic ])lan of action 
the many minds directing the affairs of 
the ]a'ovinces, now united into the Con- 
iederatiou of New England States. 'J'he 
colony ()1 Massachusetts became a kind of 
leader, chiefly owing to Hit* fact that its 
capital, Boston, was the st'at of the f(*deral 
assembly. That, however, meant little 
more than that Massachusetts claimed the 
leadership, and occasitinallx assumed it in 
cases where it was not suri* of the agr(*e- 
inent ol the* it*derated colonies, and did not 
obtain their su])])ort ; but it gained leal 
autlir)rit\uieither tor itsell nor 
The Leading assembly. 

I A ^filb Boston bt'came more 
and more the ]H)int w liere the 
forces sent across the o('(*an from England 
to caiTv on the colonial struggle* collected 
and pre])ared to take the offi’iisive*. 

Naturally, it was not to the interest ol 
the English to split u]) their forces by 
small ex])edition^ in tlu* backwoods, lor 
which their troops were not ])re])ared, and 
which, even il succt'ssful, could Jiavc little 


effect on the result of the war. They had 
a decided preference for a point of attack 
w here the fleet that had serx ed to transport 
the troops could co-operate. Such a point 
presented itself in the peninsula which 
lay between the St. Lawrence and the 
northern boundary of the New England 
slates, called by the French Acadia, and 
by the English Nova Scotia. It liad been 
settled by the French at the beginning of 
the seventeenth century; but some decades 
later it was included in the grant of land 
made to Sir William Alexander, and was 
even taken possession of by the English. 

But the treaty of j)eace that restored 
to the French Ou(*bec. which was taken 
at the same time, placed them once 
more in possession of Acadia, where, aft(*r 
a long j)eriod of unrest, a number of 
settlements Ix'gan to flourish. The most 
important of tliese, Fort Royal, was the 
capital of the province. But the Nt'w 
. . Englaudcolonistskept a watch- 

The Historic aistrict, and aid 

of'uirecht "p "''I’ oPl'oltotlity 

ol attem])tmg its recon(|U(*st. 
An English flc‘t ‘1 had comi* oV(*r to conquer 
New Amsterdam, but had l)i‘(*n ('ondemned 
to inaction by the astonishing rapidity 
with which ])eace had l)i*eu conclud(*(l. 
'J'his flet‘t, at tlx* instigation oi tlu* New 
England colonies, made an (*\pedition 
against Acadia, and coiupu'rc'd it without 
much difliculty; lu'ither was it le- 
stored to Fiance* until it)()7, some* lime 
after (diaries II.’s acce*ssion. 

In 1713. howvx’er, the l\*ac(‘ ot Idreidit, 
following tlu* W'arot tlu* Spanish Succession, 
tmally transl(‘rred Acadia to the Ihitish, 
though without an\’ adi*(juat(‘ definition ot 
boundaries, d’he French withdrew^ to ('ape 
Breton Island, andi'n*cted lhc*rethe loi t of 
Louisbourg, a lin tress ot sucli importances 
that it w'as known to tlu* New JCngland 
colonists as “tin* Noitlu>rn Dunkiik.” 
Like Dunkirk, it was the starting-point ot 
piracies and raids, and its commanding 
])osition rendered it a ])er])etual menace 
to the uiqiiotected New idigland coast. 

Konrad Haeulek 













* BRITISH NORTH AMERICA* 

THE STRUGGLE FOR CANADA 

WOLFE’S HISTORIC VICTORY AT QUEBEC 
AND DOWNFALL OF THE FRENCH POWER 
By A. G. Bradley 

P NGLAND was already at war wit li vSpain burned in a New Eni2:landcr when he beht'ld 
^ and had been victorious at Portobello before him a Pai)ist and a Frenchman. The 
when Louis XV. joined issue willi tier in the siege lasted forty days, when a breach sufh- 
(iis])uliM)Vi'r the Austrian succession. The cient to admit of an assault was effected, 
victory of Dettingeii followed at once, but and 400 men got a lodgment within the 
in 17 15 sill* suftered the d(‘feaf of Fontenoy, works. About the same time, a ship from 
and 111 the sami* year was jiaralysed for h'rance,carryingreinfoicements 

the moment by the rising on behalf of the Xrhim *h*of much needed sup- 

Voung Pretender. But what maint\’ affi'Cted plies, was captured by Admiral 

the C anadian situation was her naval weak- ^ ^ Warren, which jiroved a hnish- 

nt‘ss in North AmiTican waters and the ing blow to the hopes of the garrison, w’ho, to 
disastrous liaNOc that French priv.iteers, the number of 1,500, then surrenderi'd to the 
issuing from the iminegnable harbour at Knglish, and, together with 2,000 citizens, 
Louisbourg, wrought uj)on the now* numer- were shi])])ed to France. New' England 
oils merchant shipping of New' England, sounded pieans of triumph, and her militia 
At length the colonists could stand it no had the novel .satisfaction of garrisoning 
longer. At a moment of infinite gloonv, works fashioned wit h the skill and on the 
w'hen England was smarting from defeat scale of a great Eurojiean fortress, 
by lantl and sea, and quivering with a Though the glory remained, its fruits 
J aeobite rebellion at home, the welcome but were short-lived, h'or though the French 
astounding news crosst.'d the Atlantic that had in the meantime sent a pow'erful 
a colmhal force had cajitured Louisbourg. expedition to retrieve their loss, which 
It was in truth a great feat of arms was defeated by winds, waves and disease, 
for raw militia led liy lawyers, traders Louisbourg was restored to them at the 
and skippers. Four thousand men had hollow Treaty of Aix la Chapclle in 1748, 
sailed from Boston under John Pepperrell, to the despair of the English colonists and 
a leader of some genius, but of no ex}K*ri- the indignation of all conversant with 
ence, and the movement had been inspired North American politics. 

. by Governor Shirley of An uneasy lull of seven years succeeded 

Ca'*tured*from smother man the treaty. The mutterings of the coming 

ihc French*^'^™ mark. A small Itnglish storm, trifling in volume though they w'ere, 
fleet under Commodore and almost inarticulate amid the thick 
Warren, with supplies, joined them at the mantle of boundless forests wdiich still 
scene of action. The tale of the siege cannot muffled this vast land of the future, 
be told here. Exceptional courage and no nevertheless reached the ears of some few 
httle skill with their heavy artillery, were prescient leaders. The outposts of both 
shown by these hardy Puritans, stimulated countries were, in fact, confronting one 
by that crusading fervour which .still another even then in menacing attitude 
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Hold 
on Canada 


at the edge of the promised land in a 
fashion that only the sword could settle. 
The crisis had arrived. It was not this 
valley or that territory that was to be 
contested, but in effect the greater and 
most fertile part of what is now the United 
States of America. Europe was seething 
with territorial and dynastic complications 
TK F K have filled countless 

c rcnc history but left 

small mark on the world’s 
future. Ill these wild woods, 
liowever, the momentous issue whether 
North America was to l)e in effect (killic 
and Jkipisl, or Arif^lo-vSaxon and Protest¬ 
ant, was to la; fought out. In Canada, the 
nature of tlu' crisis was well understood. 

She had her finger on the |hi 1 s(‘ of the 
west ; Jier lead(‘rs were uiT^auit, bold and 
sanguiiu* ; her plans d(‘fined. The British 
were to be confined to the narrow seaboard 
strip that the thirteen colonic's then occu¬ 
pied. The deep mountaiii chain of the 
Alleghanies, which shut them off from the 
interior, and over which they had only just 
begun,in the jiersons of tlie land speculator 
and the trader, to cast longing eyes, was to 
be their perpetual and everlasting limit. 
Everything else was to be French, and, so 
far as the foundation of such things tlum 
went, they already were French. Tinplates 
nailed on tn‘es in remote forests proclaimed 
th(' frontitT, while forts and trading villages 
marked it m()n‘ effectually. 

With the English it was otherwise, 
though simi)ly as traders they \ver(‘ 
welcome emnigh. But they did not sto]) at 
that ; they came with axes, cleared the 
country, and dro\'e away the game, and 
with it the Indians' means of existence. 
Ujion the natural hostility of the latter, on 
the division of the British into so many 
separate and often jarring commonwealths; 
upon the industrial and generally unwar- 
like character of the settlers, France 
counted, and not without reason. If she 
had granted religious toleration to ('anada, 

ami admitted the thrifty 
What France tt x i i i i 

Lost by Huguenots, wnio would have 

Her Blunder, tjuisc frriilo 
regions across the Atlantic 
where their envn standard flew, tlic maj) of 
NortJi America would most likely haw^ been 
painted in different colours. But Canada 
was nothing if not fanatical. 

By the virtues, of her creed she had in 
great measure laid the foundations of her 
Western empire. By its very vices to an 
equal degree she threw that empire away. 
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By file English on tlie east of the Alle¬ 
ghanies, with a few excejitions, all this 
was but dimly realised, (governor Shirley, 
who had organised the capture of Lonis- 
bourg, sounded the first note of warning, 
and with some difficulty stirred up the 
apathetic legislatures of the inharmonious, 
disintegrated, struggling groups of colonies 
into feeble action. 

'I'lie gov'ernment of Quebec, then under 
Gallisoniere, had, on the other hand, a clear 
enough policy namely, to resist all en- 
croaclinients of the English upon the west 
of the Alleghanies; and acted u])on it. This 
first point of aggression was the Ohio 
Vall(‘y, where t he Virginians had already 
suiveyed lands and were ])r(‘paring to 
setth‘ them ; and it may be remarked 
incid(“ntally that both nations—France 
and England— claimed the whole west. 

The struggle bioke out formally, locally, 
and on a small scale in 17.44 at the forks of 
the Monongahela and the .Alleghany, where 
Pittsburg, the Birmingham of America, 
now spn^ads her miles ot resounding indus¬ 
try under a canopN* of sinok(‘. The French 
erected in the lollowing yt‘ar a single lonely 
fort-which, undei tlu‘naim* of Duquesne, 

. . became the key ot the W(*st. 

®f‘*'*^*'^* The lollowing year, though 
^ , England and h ranee had iu)t 

struggle ,var, the ill- 

fatt‘d (reneral Ih’addock arrived with two 
regiments, and, marching against the lU'W 
fort w'ith tht'se and a handlul of rangers, nud 
with that sanguinary defeat on tlu' Monon¬ 
gahela at the hands of thi' Indians, led b\ 
and leavened with French Canadians, that 
usually lK‘ars his name. Shirley hitnself 
led 1,500 men against the* French fort at 
Niagara, but got no fartlua' than Oswego, 


w heie he w as cht'ckmated by a French force 
from across the lake at Fort Frontenac. 

Johnson, an .Anglo-Irish gentleman, who 
controlled large (^states in the Mohawk 
Valley, and acquired a singular influence 
over the Iroquois, though he could not 
prevent some of them joining the French, 
led pooo militiamen to I.ake George with 
a view' to seizing the strong points on the 
main rout(* to Canada. A French force 
under a Eurojjean, General Diskiaii, w'as 
repulsed by Johnson on Lake (reorge and 
the general captun*d ; for 3,000 n'gular 
trooj)s had now' been sent to (.'anada, and 
the last French governor of the colony as 
it proved, th(‘ Marqiu’ss d(; Vaudreuil, was 
seated at Quebec. Technically, he was a 
Canadian, as he w'as born in the country 
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while his father was governor; and he 
made the most of it. He was a vain man, 
without force or any military capacity, 
but not without ])atriotism. Tlie popula¬ 
tion of Canada was then about 60,000. 

The Acadians, in the meantime, leading 
peaceful, isolated lives upon a fertile soil, 
had increased to 10,000, and liad been now 
Halifax some forty years British 

Founded b ^Vhen Louislunirg was 

V restored to France, in 1748, 

* ” the English Government atoned 

somewhat for their folly by founding the 
town of Halifax as a counterpoise. It is 
the only instanct^ of an organised and 
successful effort at colonisation on a 
generous scale ev(.‘i achieved by the 
Britisli (roxeniment, and at the breaking 
out of the gr(‘at war Halifax contained 
a population of 4,000. The agricultural 
settlements it naturally tlirew out into the 
woods behind created the ditliciilty which 
brought about that wholesale deportation 
of Acadians which Longfellow has made 
famous with a full measure of poetic 
sympathy and licence. 

Hitherto no question had disturbed the 
calm of the Acadians’ exibttmce, settled as 


they all were on the oj^jmsite shore of the 
ja'ovince on the Bay ot Fundy. Peaceful 
and industrious, if backward ])eople. they 
lived outside the stream of North American 
life and racial friction. They were British 
subjects on the tringe ot an otherwise 
unpeopled British ])rovince. They led 
their own jirimitix e lives, w hile the Phigiish 
flag onl\’ flew over a trifling garrison or 
two of bored colonial militiamen. In 1714 
tlu'y had been offered the t>ath ol allegi¬ 
ance' or a year’s notice to quit as an alter¬ 
native. They did not object to the oath, but 
demanded a qualified one, which excused 
them from serx'iiig against the French flag. 

Canadian ])ritrsts had continually 
stiffened their backs about tliis, a.ssuring 
thi'in that Acadia would be reconqiuavd 
while the jirojuncjuity of Louisbourg gave 
colour to tlie notion. It is 
The imp c these sim])lc 

/a*^*!i* peasants cared little what flag 
o ca la were under so long as they 

were let alone, and the English Government 
had let them absolut('ly alont'. They had 
been easy even in the matter of the oath. 
There were no seigniors, no taxes, no 
corvecs, no military expeditions, as with 
their brothers on the .St. Laxvrciice, with 
wTom, however, tliey had no more inter¬ 
course than they had witli France, which 


()o6o 


was nil. The origin, too, of the others 
is knowm with precision, but no one knows 
for certain the districts of France from 
which the original Acadians came. To 
this day they sjieak a slightly different 
vernacular, and liava^ different charac¬ 
teristics from the Canadian French })roj')er, 
due in part no doubt to their respective 
environments. When Halifax was founded 
and Acadia vwas renamed Nova Scotia, 
tlie province threatened to become English 
in blood as well as government. This 
changed the aspect of affairs for those 
who cherished the hope of its reversion 
to France; Canadian officials and ])riests, 
that is to say, and incidentally, too, the 
Micmac Indians, bloodthirsty, numerous, 
and with strong French sxanjiathies. 

Word wc'ut out that thelh'itisli settler 
from the eastern shore, carx ing out a farm 
in the backwoods of this, his own jiroviiiet', 
was to be intimidated. This was done in 
Micmac fa.shion, not to Ix' tolerated, ot 
course, for a moment. The officials ot 
Louisbourg and two or three fanatic 
intoh'rant priests \yvrv the instigatois. 
How tar the Acadians were involvt'd is 
, doubtful. Some few were, 

ca la s beyond doubt, reckless cha- 
Hisoric i-aeters; others were merely 
hounded on by their su])eriors. 
The French, too, hadi'n'cted fort sat the gut 
of Cansean, that narrow neck which joins 
Nova .Scotia to the mainland, but then a 
disj)uted boundarw In 1755, 2,0()() armed 
men, ITencli ('anadians and local Micmacs, 
('ongregated here on war intent. New 
England answered in sufficient force and 
there was some little fighting. The 
wretched Acadians were now between 
the hammer and the anvil. They had 
consistently ri'lused the unqualified oath 
now really vital to the British Governmt'iit. 

Tlu'vrelumed it still, under advict*. for the 
mo.^t jiart given in all earnestness, from 
their priests endor.sed by the Bishoj) of 
Quebec, the fierce Le Loutre being a 
ffiremost agent in the Imsiness. ('olonel 
Laurence was governor of the province ; 
Colonel Winslow, a New Englander and 
distinctly humane man, of the troops. 
To these two belongs the resiionsibility 
for the historic exodus. The greater 
blame at least lies in the heartless fashion 
in which the French Canadian offici^ 
had used these simple people as their tool's. 
'I'o the British authorities there seemed no 
alternative if life was to be made jiossible 
for their own settlers. All who had refust^d 



MAP OF NORTH AMERICA. SHOWING THE UNITED STATES AND THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
Alihoug^h Columbus is ffenerally given the distinction of discovering North America, it is practically certain that 
the Norsemen had landed on its shores nearly five centuries earlier. When John Cabot navigated the coast in the 
neighbourhood of Cape Breton, in I 45>7, the population of this vast continent, with an area, inclusive of outlying 
binds and islands, of 8,:i()(),d!)() square miles, was counted by thousands, whereas to-day it is I0:>,f)»)0,0('0 souls. 


lilt* oath, numbering, with their families, 
soint^ t),(K>o souls, wvrv. forcibly deported 
witli their money and movables. They 
wer^ taken by sea and distributed in the 
various colonies, keeping families together 
as much as ])ossible. It was a lamentable 
business, but the verdict of those who have 
not studied the question from the Treaty 
of Utrecht onward is worthless. The lot 
of the exiles was almost everywhere iin- 
happy, and most of all in the case of those 
who went to the prime authors of their 


misery at Quebec. Some went to Louisiana, 
and i{ is sad to think these })eaceful souls 
liecame in their ]X)verty and des])air them¬ 
selves a terror to the peaceful. The most 
fortunate, strange to say, were those who 
fell among the Puritans of New England. 

In 1756, though already for this 
long time quite active in North America, 
war was formally declared between 
France and England. New France, with 
about 4,000 regulars—for she never 
succeeded in getting many more—and 
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some 15,000 militia, but virile and com- regulars, at the head of Lake (ieorge, 

pact, and half-conscious, was staking lier both posts being on the diriK't route from 

very existence for an empire ; England, Montreal to Albany on the Hudson, 

with her brood of a dozen somewhat un- 'J'he ostensible object of eitht'r general 

gracious, ill-assorted off- was to drive his adversary back and 

Montcalm the blundering into the ca])ture the towm, which was his base. 

ea mg **'*•'* of business P>ut neither felt ecpial to the task, and the 

in ana a without anj’very clear ideas, sununer ]x»ssed in irregular skinuisliihg. 
but chiefly beciiuse she was fighting France Montcalm, however, slij)])ed round with 
in Europe. Old France, unfortunately for another force, and caf)tured Oswego, on 
herself, had lost her enthusiasm for Canada Lake Ontario, the chief north-western 


at the wrong moment, 
a n d o n 1 y C a n a d i a n s 
measured the stake. It 
would take a chajiter to 
define the various local 
c on si d er a t io n s which 
tugged this way and that 
at the thirteen Ihdtish 
colonies and prevented 
their common action ; 
only a few jiersons among 
them all grasped the 
great issue. France, at 
least, sent one ol lu‘r best 
s')ldi(Ts to Canada, and 
Montcalm becomes hence¬ 
forth its k'ading figure. 
He had little taU'iit flitted 
against him. Loudon, 
llu' English commander- 



in-chi(‘l. and a ]>OOr one, Montcalm was appointed commander of the 
/U/l in-i French troops in Canada, where, in defendinjr 

too, 01(1 IlOl lUin Uf) Quebec apainst the English, with General 
till August, Whik* Aber- Wolfe at their head, he was mortally wounded, 
(TOmhv and Wed.b, vvlio dyingwahin a few ho..rs oftl.e fallorihc c.ty 


frontier fiost of the 
hhiglish, together with 
I,t)()() men and Ttx) guns, 
and raz(‘d it to the 
ground. Soiai the French 
had all the be.st ol it. 
The following year. 1757. 
Loudon, at Ids own sug- 
gi'stion, was ordered, with 
the flick ol his liritish 
regiments, td sail for 
a\ova S('otia, and allack 
Loiiisbourg as a stcfi 
towards a latt'rcxjiedition 
by s('a against Oiudicc. 
It will lu' t'noiigh to say 
that Loudon and his 
army, U'inloiccd bv (i.ooo 
nu'ii Ironi I'.ngland, sfxMit 
tlic' sumiiK'r at Halilax. 
and did not atlac'k cither 
Lonislioiiig 01 (bicbcc. 
It must at th(' saiiu* lime 
lx.' said that the short 


in the meantime refiresented him, were 
below mediocrity. Some good fiartisans, 
like Sir William Johnson, were active, but 
the details of a big war W'en* for the moment 
too much for firoxdncial officers. 

New England, howewr, girdt'd her loins, 
and had several thousancl brave but ill- 
discifilincd militia in the field. The more 
southern colonit^s wvre selfish and back¬ 
ward, even in their owm defence, lor 
l^raddork’s deteat had let loose swarms 
of Indians, egged on by France, upon their 
frontiers, which were swvpt bare by the 
torch and tomahawk amid unsjieakahlc 
horrors, and here the young (k'orge Wash¬ 
ington, commanding a few' Virginia 
militia, was engaged in futile but ]>lucky 
efforts to st('m tlie ravxige. 

The s(*ason for camfiaigning in tht?s(‘ 
northern forests was short. The summer 
(jf 1756 saw Montcalm entrenched with 
6,000 men at Ticonderoga, at the head of 
Lake Chamfilain, and Loudon W'ith nearly 
twice as many, a third of whom were 


seasons, the iinnicnsc ('xlt'id and rough¬ 
ness of the country. th(' ('iiormoiis difli- 
cultii's of transfxiii and \'ictuallir.g, and 
(well (it getting ju'ws. acx'oimt lor nmch 
ol what, on pafier, oltcii looks like cnlj>al)k' 
inertia. Montcalm saw with io\- this 
l(x)lish fxilicy, and in the ahscnci' ol 
Loudon and his army. nio\ed down tlu' 
Lakes with a large force and aitilleiy. 
and eaf)tlin'd Fort Wdlliam Henry, alh'i 
a brave delcnce by (.'olonel Monixx'. 

Two thousand firisoners wc'rc tak(‘n, but 
Montcalm’s Indians got out ot hand, and 
the victory was marred by a inassa^'re of 
about i(X) cajitives. Though Albany, the 
chief eiitref)()t of the Ihitish w'c'stern fnr- 
tradi', lay f )racti( ally open, tlu' nidorescx'ii 
exigencies ol eighteemth ct'ntmy back- 
wixxls wariare on a big scak' daslied 
Montcalm’s bofies. A famine was im- 
jHuidiug in Canada, and a rifx'iiing grain 
cro]) lacked bands to cut it. Thus ended 
a year disastrous to Jhitish fin'stige in 
AiiKTica, but with no other gn'at result. 
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Montcalm’s fame, in llie moantimo, 
liad travelled westward oti the wings 
of the wind, and Indians from remote 
nations with bows and arrows had flocked 
to Montreal to serve under liim, eat of 
his scanty store, and drink his brandy. 
His mission Indians, skilled riflemen, 
were invaluable, but these caj)ricious, un¬ 
controllable hordes were more than a 
doubtful blessing. Yet for ])olicy's sake 
they could not be summarily rejecti‘d. 
Oflicial Canada showed at this moment a 
strange mixtun; of vice and virtue, of 
vigour and a))athv. The notorious Bigot 
was intendant, with a gang of harjaes 
who shared his jieculations ; Vaudreuil, if 
not himself implicated, was indiffiaent, 
but was luriously jealous ot Montcalm 
and frequently thwarl(‘d him. 

The last was above r(‘])roach, and looked 
with disgust on the commercial bastmess 
of thoM‘ about him in this supreme liour of 
stress and trial ; but. unlike iMontenac, 
lu‘ kejfl his ttunper and pursued at the 

sanv' lime his dilhcult _ 

task untlinchingly. b'or 
the government oi iMance 
had now passed into 
hands that could not 
realist' North Am(‘ri('a. 
or see the dazzling 
])rospecls or the ruin 
winch at tin* moment 
pieseiited theniseh'es as i 
altenialiv(’s. Yet with 
all the ])eculation and 
heartless (;orruj)tion rife 
among ('anadian of'ticials, 
and man\’ ot the military 
long stationed then', an 
ardtMit patriotism and * 
csf^ril dc corf^s neverl heless 
animated all alike, the 
just and the unjust. I'liis genera 

was Wl*ll, tor k ranee I'ilher Bom a Kentish vu 

(■(Mlkl not or would not Uon'cventefJr^il'^Ji 
send iurtluM' heb). (neat fought at the Batti 

i> ^ . at Culloclcn in 1710, i 

Britain, on the contrary, 
had awakened from her si ugh of lethargy 
and jobbery to life, and Idtt was at the 
helm. In the next year, 175^, a fleet and 
^ army, in which James Wolfe 

w“« prominently, recap- 

Victor tured Louisbourg. But as an 

^ offset, in this same July, at 
Ticonderoga, on the neck of the land 
lietw'cen Lakes (n‘orge and Cliam])lain, 
Montcalm w’on his last and greatest victory. 
General Abercroinby, one of the few' 


incompetents that Pitt had been unable 
to remove, was apj^roaching Canada by 
tlie Lake route, witli f),ooo regulars and 
9,000 jirovincials, the largt‘st and best- 
equipped force yet seen in North America. 
Montcalm, with his able lieutenant, Levis, 
with but 3,400 men, mostly regulars, 
awaited this formidable host. 

Rejecting the stone fortress of Ticon¬ 
deroga, he threw' up a circular palisade near 
by, andsnrroiind(*dit with a chevaux dc jrise 
oi tallen trees, with tludr brandies pointing 
outwards. Prom within this, on platforms, 
his men could shoot in comparative 
security. Artillery would have blown this 
otherwise formidable entrenchment away 
in an hour ; but Abercroinby, who was 
well supjilied, left his guns in tlie rear, and 
for three hours of a blazing July day 
hurled his legulars on ramparts impreg¬ 
nable to rifle and bayonet, the 42nd 
Highlanders, whose American record be¬ 
came one ol the [iroudesl. losing just half 
their ninnhers ; 2,000 men fell valiantly 

_ in the hopeU'ss task. At 

sunset the general 
abandoned not only his 
fatuous attack, but the 
caiujiaign, scuttling back 
to the head of l.ake 
(i-eorge wiMi a still large 
army in st'.mi-panir, as if 
the enemy wt'ic at his 
heels. Such was Ticon¬ 
deroga. Astonished and 
jnstlv elatinl as were 
Montcalm and Canada, it 
was tlu‘ir last flash of 
glory. An expedition this 
same sumint'r under 
Forbes, with (rctirge 
Washington upon his 
staff, and following more 

GENERAL WOLFE 

a Kentish vicarage on January 2nd, Hraddock, Capturcd Fort 


I'lllier Born a Kentish vicarage on January 2nd, rSracUlOCK, CaptUrCQ r Ort 
a 1727, General Wolfe was a soldier of distinc- 

tion even before his victoi 7 at Quebec, having t^UqiUSIK . 1 Itt liaQ nOW 

Cri eal fought at the Battle of Dettiiigen in 174:1, sct lus milld Iiot merely 
. , at Cullodcn in 1710, and at Lawfeldt in 1747. 4 -],^ 


of Dettingen in i74:i, sct liis milld iiot merely 
id at Lawfeldt m L47. dlivillg the Frciich 

pow'cr from the west, but from North 
America altogether, and in 1759 his 
final effort was made for the capture of 
Canada. He had now' found young and 
ardent leaders, who caught his fire and 
communicated it to the private soldier, 
while the nation was behind him to a 
man. Sir Jeffery Amherst look the com¬ 
mand in America, and with a strong force 
was himself to move up the Lakes, over 
the scene of Abercromby’s disgrace, on 
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THE DEATH OF GENERAL WOLFE IN THE HOUR OF VICTORY, ON THE PLAINS OF ABRAHAM, SEPTEMBER 17.',9 

General Wolfe’s supreme moment of victory came with that of his death. The bitter struggle for Quebec was at last over, the French forces w'ere vanquished, the British flag would 
shortly wave over the city after an interval of I hi years, and Montcalm's dream of a French-Canada lay shattered, himself at the point of death. Foremost in the fighting on the 
Plains of Abraham, General Wolfe, who had emerged scatheless from the battles of Dettingen. of Ciilloden, and of Lawfeldt, was mortally wounded, and the above picture shows the 
great English soldier, the son of a Kentish vicarage, breathing his last in the oresence of a few of his faithful followers. His body was brought home, and buried in Greenwich Church 
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Canada 
Fighting for 
Her Life 


Montreal. Another expedition was to 
inarch on Niagara, the French key to the 
north-west. Lastly, and most notable 
of all, wiis that force of 8,000 men, mainly 
veteran troops, under (reneral Wolfe, 
which was borne by a Britisii fl,'et under 
Admiral Saunders against 
Quebec. Canada, by this time, 
almost wholly cut off from the 
Motlier ('ouutry by British 
fleets, had now to fight lor her lilt', and 
braced every sinew lor the struggle. It 
but one-tweiitit'th of the 100,000 men 
France was dt'xoting to useless war in 
Kur()])e had been sent eartit'r to her aid 
she miglit haw given another account of 
herst'li. Levis was in command at 
Montreal, but his hour was not \ et. 

yut'ht't* was tlu' vital sj)ot, Iht' lu'art 
and key of Canada. Ht'ie sat Montcalm 
himseli, with m'arly 4.000 regidars and 
12,000 militia, greatly doubting indeed if 
a fleet ol baltk'ships could be safely 
navigated u]i the tn'at'ht'rous eurrt'uls ol 
the St. Lawrc'iiee by seamen having no 
ar<|uaintance ol it. But on June 27th 
that qiu'stion was settled, and th(‘ Jfi'itish 
flet't lay beneath the city, discharging 
redcoat son th(' Isk' of Ork'aiis, which there 
]’)arls the wide stream, d'he fortifications 
of the town had been made good, ('rown- 
ing the ])oint ol a lofty ])romontory 
])arting the St. I.awreiice from its small 
tributary, the St. Charles, its landward 
or western side was defcaided by walls, 
and was held, moreover, as impractic¬ 
able by tilt' almost perpendicular cliffs 
which, ibr souk* miles u]) tlit* .St. 
].awrence, alone ga^'e access to it. 

The foot of the town Ironting the waters 
bristled with fixed and floating batteries. 
Across the St. Charles the low ridge of 
Beau])orl, lying back from the St. Lawrence 


covered at high tide—stn'tched for five 
miles to where the great cataract of the 
Montmorency lea])ed down it with a 
.sheer dro]i of nearly 300 hud and made 
a natural flank deh-nce. ('rowning this 
n ... » kjiig ridge of I'Jeaiiport, and 
The n ish tritrenched, lay 12,000 


Attack 
on Quebec 


to 14,000 men, the majority, to 
be sure, no match for regulars 
in th(‘ o])en, but quite as effective with rifles 
in their hands behind a strong ]X)sition. 
Here, too, was Montcalm, witli Vaudreuil, 
the governor ; for the city, deemed im- 
a])proachable save by way of their in¬ 
trenched Beau]>ort lines, rose just across 
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the St. Charles on their rigid, and W'as 
garrisoned by 2,000 men. Not six per.sons, 
])robably, in all that Jh'itish host had t*ver 
before set eyes u])on ynel)ec, and it was a 
sufficiently formidable ])rosi)ect as now 
])res('nled to them wath a well-found 
garrison of nearly twice their number, 
animatetl by ])atriotism and religious 
fervour, and led by a gt'neral of renown. 

What Wolfe—now just thirty-one— 
thought, with the eyes of Pitt and Englaiul 
on him, and barely four months in which 
to crown or ruin his rejudation, he has 
told us. Pud s])ace im])erat ivt'ly lorbitls 
any full descrijUion of this famous .“^ii'ge. 
How the British artillery from across the 
river at I’oiid Levis ])ounded the' ( ity to 
ruins; and how Wolfe, seeking in vain 
for a weak S])ot, flung 2,000 ovcr-c'ager 
men u])on the stec]), ('inbattk'd ridge of 
Jfeauport to their heavy ]>unishment. 

Mont('alm had tric'd firi'sln])s : othc'i wisc' 
hc' wisi'lv sat tight awaiting his wintvy 
ally, whose' very ap])roach would dri\'e the 
English out of the' St. l.awrc'iicc'. I'lghtiiig 
in the'(»]H'n. e\ c'n at odds, he knew to be in 
Wolfe’s favour, whik' behind his works 
, h(' had him at an ('iiormous 

n ^tv advantage*. Eight we‘('ks thus 

Ruse 

in sight, blit suc('ess no ne'are'r. 
The' flee't umk'r Saunders, contrary to the' 
usual custom of thosi' time's, ae'te'd in 
]H‘rfe‘ct harinon\’ with the* ge-neial. but 
could advance* llie* gre*at object lU) fiirthe*!'. 
At k'Ugth the* yeiung k*ade'r, sie k in body 
alme)st unto ele*;ith from chreaiie' dise'ase*. 
rose with great elifficulty fre)m a le'\'e*re'el 
be'd with a ne*w anel daring rese)lve', lliongh 
its im})e)rt he ke*j)t to hinise*lf, not e*\'eii 
e-oididing it to his brigadie*rs--- Monckte>n, 
l'e)wnshe]id and Murra>'. 

'I'he* batteries by land anel sea still held 
the attention of the be*sie‘gi'd ; whik* e»n 
Se‘j)te‘mbe*r 7th 4,ooe> men we*re man he*d 
u}) the south shore* of the river, accom- 
])anie'd by some shi])S to Caj) Rouge*, se*ve*n 
miles above* the city, whe'ie I)e Iknigain- 
ville, a capable officer, lay with 2,000, 
mostly good, troo])S to guard the; u])])e'r 
country. The ruse was admirably main¬ 
tained. Montcalm was even unaware that 
a serious body of troo])s liad gone u])- 
stream, while Bougainville thought they 
meditated an attack on himself. Wolfe 
still kept his own secret till he issued his 
general orders on the night of the 12th. 
Some time before he hael notice*d a foot 
track leading up the cliff a mile and a half 
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above the city on to the plateau behind it, 
known as the Plains of Abraham. In the 
dark of the early morn inf; of the 13th his 
force was drop]:)cd into boats ami cre])t 
silently down-stream under the cliUfs, 
narrowly esca]ung discovery by the sen¬ 
tries stationed there, to the apjiointed spot 
known as \\^)lfe’s Cove. Here the}’' were 
'Tk IT- k* landed in relays, the shi])s 
^ ^ ^ following at a distance. Hrag- 
Cannda^*' ging themselves up the .stoe]) 
ascent, and overcoming one or 
two weak French ]X)stsat the summit, the 
whole 4,000 men were ultimately drawn 
up on the ])lateau before either Qu(‘bt‘C 
and Montcalm to the east, or Bougain¬ 
ville to the west, knew anything about it. 
Montcalm only heard the news at six, and 


It finally settled the question whether 
North America was to be French or 
English. Incidentally, too, by the removal 
of the French })ower it made possible the 
birth of the United vStates. 

But Canada was not yet literally con¬ 
quered. Prideaux had captured Niagara 
but the middle and third ex])edition against 
Montreal, under Amherst, delayed by 
obstacles both of Nature’s and Levis’s 
making, failed to get through that year. 
Levis, witli the remnant of the French and 
colony regulars, continued to make a brave, 
if futile, stiaiggle, including a gallant 
attempt to recapture Ouebec from its 
English garrison undi'r Murrav in tlu' 
following S])riug. But in the same summer 
he laid down his arms at Montreal, and 


was thundtTStruck. Hurrying all tht‘ Vaiidreuil formally surrendered ( anada to 
troo])S he dare witlidiaw irom the Beau- Amherst, then at the head of three Jbitish 
})ort lines through tht'city, he marched out columns, which from three ditlertMh 
to meet the British, with about 5,(K>omen. quarters had. by skillul planning, arriverl 
They met on the platt'au a mile back there upon the same tlay. 
of the cit\’, now familiar to llu* world as The initial terms here granted to the 
the Plains ol Abraham. T)isci])line soon French ('anadians were gi‘m‘rous, nor did 
settled the matter. Two withering volleys, . their lormal ratilicalion 

followed by a charge ol bayonet and t*'tke**'* treaty and subsequent 

Highland claymore, sent the Fnaicli fP • of Pailiamenl entail 

flying, with the loss ot about 1,300 men, y o ans jijjy 

in ])anic to the city after about twenty They were guaranti'ccl in (he tree' e\t‘i*- 
minutes’ confused fighting. All was jirac- cise of their ribgion, whiU' the |>ro- 
tically over when Bong^'^inville and liis |H*rly of their nbgious houses, with the 
force arrived at the English rear, wh(‘re a exce])tion of the Jesuit^ and two 01 three 
regiment had been held in reseive to stop others to be reserved lor the king’s 
him. The brave W’olfe, however, fell in the pleasure, w’as secured to them, 
great hour of victory, and his eves closed The war in Ihuojn' clo>ing two yais 
on the succ(*ss of his S('hemo. Montcalm, loo, later, the Treaty ol Paiis was Kitilied in 
was mortally wounded and di(‘d that night. February, I/fcl- P>\' fhis. ('anada, ('a])(‘ 
All W’as now ])anic w’ithin the French Breton, and the whole countr\’east ol the 
lines. Vaudreuil and the surviving troo])S Mississippi was cedt'd to England, ]ea\ ing 
hurriedly aljandoned Quebec and made only New OiU^ans and Loui'.iana to 
their w’ay by inland roads uj) the liver France, or, rather, to S])aiu. as thev wwv 
WK t W If ’ Montreal, the transferred to her by way of compensation 

Victor did^for ^^hlitia mostly scattered to for her cession of Florida to Ihigland. 
North America their homes, and th(‘city a lhifortunat(‘ly, in the teetli ot bitt’s 
day or two later sui rendered o])f)osition, the small barrt'ii islands ol St. 
to downshend, W'ho had succeeded to the Pierre and Micpielon, and certain fishing 
command. The Ihitish loss in tlie battle rights in Newloundland, were also \ ii‘lded 
was about boo killed and wounded, at a moment when (ireat Jhitain, ihen at 
Canada w’as now virtually won. I'hat the height of her power and glory, could 
brief struggle on the Plains of Abraham have resisted far greater d(‘mands than 
was one of the world’s most decisive, as this with imjmnity. 
it was one ol its most dramatic, conflicts. A. G. Bkadi.ey 
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BRITAIN’S TAXATION OF HER COLONIES; PATRICK HENRY’S FAMOUS SPEECH OF PROTEST 


The passing: of the Stamp Act by the British Parliament gave rise to much opposition in the American colonies, 
contravening, as it did, the recognised principle that taxation should only be by assent of representatives, and 
showing that the Mother Country claimed to legislate for the colonies to her own advantage and to their disadvantage 
without consulting the people of the colonies. The above illustration shows the ardent orator, Patrick Henry, making 
his famous speech, in which he denied the right of Britain’s taxation, before the House of Burgesses, in May, 1675 
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AMERICA ON THE VERGE OF REVOLT 

THE RIFT BETWEEN THE OLD 
COLONIES & THE MOTHERLAND 

ol Paris k-lt only two ICiiro- schcs \()Uintaril\' to a ronnnon control for 
^ pcaii J’owt'is witli a iootiiiL" on the the purpost'ol n sistin^ Fnaa'li a^f^n-ssion, 
Noi'tli Anicricaii ('oiitinciit Great liritain so lon^^. at least, a-^ tlu* IMotlaa- Coniiti'V 
aiul Spain, which had (eded h'lorida in ie('oi;nised an ohlif^ation to hold h'rench 
exchan|.,n‘ lor Havana, ca))tnred i)y the ar(^M'<‘ssion in clieck wit h her ow n Hec-ts and 
P>iitish during.,' the war, and had recei\ed annies. It was worth while to jiav a suh- 
Lonisiana Irom h'ranca*. Spanish rivalry stantial ])rici‘ to he free troin tlu'strain of 
was a iic\c(li^ihle quantity. 'J'he Fnaicli luaintainn.^^ an (Tiic'ient military 

in Canada ac(|uiesced in llu' traiisler ol for^^ organisation. A de^^ree oj suh- 

Ihe sov(iei/.^nty Iroin ^’ersailles to West- Protection central authority 

minster. 11 their piodwill were retained, was mv(.)l\-ed, hut it was the 

Xorth America mijjjht he re^ard(‘d as |)rac- authoiity under whose ief.;is the scwaual 
tically Jiiitish. That the whole ot it did state-^ had come into hcanyn Suhniis<ion to 
not ii'inain a ])ait ol the Ih'itish Empire authoiity wa.-^ the prict']>aid lor ])iotectiou. 
was only due to a schism in the P>rilish On the other side, it liad heiMi worth 
iac(' itsell, which led to the estahlishinent whiU* lor llu* Mother CouiitiA’ to extimd 
ol a new Mritamiic nation (juitt* inde- 1 hat protection, not Irom altruwlic motivi's, 
]n nd(Mit ol the lEitish Empire. luit on account of lumelils recei\'ed. Site 

Pritish \oith America, tlu-n, consistt‘d had no inclination to* intiM lere with the 
ol two main di\ isions the thirteeii P>ritish normal autonom\- ol the' colonies ; hut it 
Ceilonies which had attained the oyttanisa- her own inti'iests and those* ol the* colonies 
Britain’s ^clashed, it wa^. natural that she* should 
American ^ ce*rtain rif^hts ol control insist on f^ixaiie lu-r own the* pu'Cedeiict*. 
Empire I'^daiueel hy the* Meither Couiitiw ; d'h<‘ colonists mi,i;ht protest, p umhle, 

and the* new dominion, with its e\ade. hut tliey coulil not afford to repu- 

h'rt*n(di ])opulation, rcli^don, laiijLjiiaLje, diate. Tin* dilfe'i e'nce w liiedi the* ^ueat w ar 
customs and institutie)n^; to which must had maele was ])re*cise!y that it was no longer 
he* addeel the communities of Nova Scotia worth while lor the* colonie.'S te) pav the* old 
and Newloiindlaiid, as well as Eloriela, ])rice for ]>rote*rtion. In ed'le'ct, this price was 
w hw h had not \'et emerged into a form ol the r(*gulation e)i trade*. imj)e)sing restric- 
oiganisation sufticie*ntly advaiu'ed to en- tions on the colonies in the interest of the 
title* them to he descrii)e*d as states, d'lu* Mother ('onntry. The navigation acts of 
grt*at (]ut'stion ol the future, umvcognist.*d the commonwe'alth—Cromwell, te) whom 
at We'stminste'r, was that of e'stahlishing they are* ceimmeinly attrihiited, was neit 
hetwe'en the Mothei ('onntry anel these twe) yed lord pre)te(Te)r, and, alter a year in 
main divisieins of he*r American empire _ . . Sceilland, had ht*t*n lighting 

relations which she)uld give that emigre Colonia* Hattie ot Worcester only 
permanence—fe)r if the gieat war had a me)nth ht'fore tlu^y were 

iinally secured it from serie)us attack by a enacted—inflicted little injury 

jort'ign foe or rival, it b‘Td by that very fact on the colonies; the more stringent 
introduced an element of disintegration. form given to tlu* Act aft(*r the Kestora- 
Ihe presence of the French had in itself lion was more serious in its effects, 
served to enforce the dependence of the Direct trading between the colonies and 
colonies on the Mother Country. Their foreign coLiitries was jirohibited, while 
individualism or particularism was far loo im})orts and exports weie virtuall}' re¬ 
strong to permit of their subjecting them- stricted to English, or, after the union 
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with Scotland, to British shipping. More- deveJojjed into a practical antagonism, as 
over, the government at Westminster would hai)j)on if the administration became 

forbade in tlu‘ colonies the manufacture actively engaged in enforcing the will of the 

of goods which entered into competition sovereign of England against the will of 
with English products. The grievance was the colonists. In like manner, i)arliaincnt 
so marked that the laxity of colonial had accepted the administrative nutocracy 
officials in enforcing the regulations was of the Tudors, which was in accord with the 

habitually and deliberatel>' winked at, poi)ular will, but challenged and over- 

and a huge illicit tralhc was threw that of the Stuarts, because it S(*t 

Walpole’s p^.pi-^ittcd to grow up under the itself in antagonism to the ]X)i)ular will. 

Method with j of \Valp()le. For it was a Elere, then, wi're two gri'at grievances— 

Grievances ^^..^-tlinal tenet of that Minister one actual and of long standing, the otlu'r 
to remedy giievances not by legislation, potential. And the (‘ffect of the war had 
which might rouse aiigr\’o])j)osition, but by been to jilace the colonies in the very 
administrative disregard ol breaches ol the fiosition to resent grievances: or at 
law—bygoingasfaras])Ossibleinthedirec- least it had removed one very strong 
tion of tri'ating tlu‘law as a d(‘ad letttT. det(‘rrent to activ’e re.sentnient. 

But that laxity would have lieeu supcT- On the othiT hand, it is a good d(‘al 
fluous unless it was intended to j)aHiate ('asitT for us t()-da>' to realise the extcait to 
a serious griewanee. A grievance which which the conditions were changed than 
required to be palliated in Walpole’s time, it was for })olitieians in England in 176^. 
when the neial oi English firoteetion was It was less obvious that tht' colonists bad 
growing dailv more jialixible, was quite bt‘en set fn‘e from the ne(‘d of jirotection ; 
certain to require something more tlian it was still snppos(‘d that forces would 
])aI]ialioii when the need of protection had have to be maintained on American soil— 
disappeared altogether. Next it is to be not only in ('aiiada—for that })ur])os^‘. 
observed that the adniinislration of the The axiomatic truth that Fraiaa'could not 
colonies was liable to be directed from the be dangtToiis to oiir American 

Mother Country, whieli a})])ointed the dominions so long as we lii'ld 

governors, were the e.xecuti\'e (‘hiels. command oj tlit* sc'a was not 

In practice, there was ordinarily nothing to a])preciated. Moreovi'r, a very 

invite antagonism betwee^n the'adininistra- lew months after the Peae(‘ of Paris an 
tive and the rejn'esentatna^ asstmiblies. Indian rising occurred which pointcal to a 

But in England the nqa'esentativi* ])()ssibility, at least, that the AineTiean 
a.s.seinbl\’ had been in ])ossession of continent its(‘lf (a)ntaine(l eiu inic'S powerful 
])ractical control ol tlie execntivi* for enongli to force tlu'sett h‘rs to apjM'al to the 
half a century. If it should be brought Mother Country lor aid. 
home to the colonial assemblies that they In the altered ])olitieal condition ol 
did not ])oss('ss this control, that the North AnuTica, brouglit about by the 
executive might set them at naught, it Peace of I^iris, none was worse off than 
was morally certain that they would follow the Indians. Tiider Freneb rule the 
the precedent of the English House of Indians were doubly favuun'd, b(‘cause the 
Commons and would not be contented to French settleimaits, in which agriculture 
leave the effective control in the hands played quite a secondary ])art, liad need of 
either of tlie Crown or of a parliament tliein in two ways- first, to obtain by 
in which tliey were unreja esented. I'he Ixirter articles of food and trade* ; secondly, 
English Parliament in its struggle with the to aid in resisting the overpowering com- 
Crown during the j)revious pet it ion of the English .s(*ttlements. 

Why the Pased its claims on Thus the Indians were not only not 

fundamental lights of citizen- driven out by the Frencli, but were often 
Grumbled wiiich it could not logically encouraged to settle under tlie protection 
deny to the colonists. The average and in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
colonial might grumble, and had, in fact, French boundary torts. 1 he English back- 
grumbled to .some purpose, on occasion ; woodsmen who now forced their way into 
but agitation was not likely to reach a this region brought with them an utter want 
dangerous stage at suc h times, as agitators of consideration for the Indians ; and the 
had'nothing more serious to denounce conflict which soon broke out was occa- 
than a tlieoretical .subjection. It would be sioned rather by the colonists than by the 
anothermatter if the tlieoretical .subjection natives. The latter were, it is true, not 
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wholly free from blame. For generations he wisely enough gave up his warlike 
the Indians had been accustomed to the plans and submitted, as most of the 
idea of the unlimited power of their chiefs allied to him had already done, 
lalherly patron, the distant French king. The interpretation placed upon this 
J'here may have been, among the Canadian object-lesson encouraged the idea that 
s(*ttlers and among the French fur-traders considerable militar}/ expenditure would 
an*l rangers who lived in the closest still be demanded from the Mother Country 
intimacy with the Indians, some who by the colonies. And, in addition to this, 
really believed that tlu; present state of xh C i * ’ ^ strong 

things was only transitory. At any rate, e o omes debit 

the Indians were in many cases led to Creat^Britain credit account between 
believe that the great king was only asleej), **** ” colonics and Mother Country 

and that when he awoke he would certainly the balance of debt was heavily against 
remember his children in the distant the colonies. Not the colonial militia, but 
wilderness and free tliem once more from shi})s and regiments from Great Britain, 
the heavy yoke of the stranger. and money out of the national exchequer, 

The general lerment caused by these had ov^erthrown the French power and 
circumstances thri‘at(‘ned to become secured freedom to the colonists for west- 
dangerous to tlie luiglish. A determined ward expansion. Though there were 
Indian chief of ch^ar judgmtait tried to colonies such as Massachusetts which had 
tak(‘ advantage' of the situation to stir U]) made substantial sacritices, the l)urden of 
a rising ot his countrymen which should the expenditure had bt^en borne not by 
plac e him in a ])osition ot ])ovver and the colonies Init by England ; and the bulk 
iionoLir. A chiet ot the Ottawas named of the profit was to hv rea})ed not by 
Pontiac had during the ])eriod oi Frtaich England but by tlu* colonies. That is to 
nil(‘ })la\’ed a considerable ])art as r(‘])n‘- say in effect that the colonies had not yet 
sentativt* ot a ])owtMfnl tribe. Alter the discharged ih(‘ii’ debt to]' ])rotectioii in the 
Failure ot the ITeiicli. he. too, past. But when moral obligations come 

of the Indian * measured after this lashion, the 

p. luiglish ; lait when he was parties are aj)! to apply different standards 

***”* (lisa}^])oinle(l in his hoj)es ot of value, and English ])()liticians left out 

gaining honour and intlueiice among them, of the scale what the colonies had paid to 
heresolved to he revenged on thi'in. lie was England by the commercial regulations. 
al)l(\ by means ol his nn*sseng(TS, to pei- Now, in dealing witli tht^ newlv actpiired 
snaile tin* Indian tribes ol llie west, trorn Canadian dominion, the j)olic\’ adoj)ted 
Itie Lakes to the Mississj])pi, to join in a aimed at reconciling the French ])f)])ula- 
great conspiracy against tlie English. In tion to the new government. 'I'liey were 
May. Tyf)hehiniselt was to give th(‘ signal not offered selt-governinent on the English 
lor a gen(‘ral rising liy siirjaisiiig Fort l)e- analogy—they had never had it, nr 
troit, hetweem Lakt‘ Huron and Lake Erie, dreamed ol it, nor would they have under- 
A number ot Kiiglish torts weri‘actually stood it if it had been granted tliein. 
slormt'd, und laiil wastt^ with the usual What they got, however, was a paternal 
harharitifs. P>iil the failure of Pontiae’s government, which sought to dislurh them 
attack oji I’ort Detroit, whii'h ht* be- as liUlt‘ as ])ossil)le. with the result that 
si('gf(l tor months, ])aial\sed the move- the end was successfully achie\ed. But with 
meiiL It was com])letejy checked when their own kith and kin the English Ministers 
leinlorcements, sent out Iroin Penn- dealt altogether otherwise. George Gren- 
sylvania to relieve Fort Erie, wdiich w'as , ville, who became the ruling 

also besieged, gained a derisive victory over c/**''^*h*j s])irit after Bute’s with- 
tlu* Indians at Bushy Kim. Next year drawal, was appalled b\’the 

I*'>ntiae went farther towards the south- ® o omes expenditure w^hich the war 
west and tried to get the Indians on the had entailed, and was eager to fill the de- 
lllinois and Mi.ssissijipi to join in the pleted treasury. He looked to the colonies, 
niggle. How^ dangerous an o])ponent he for w liose sake the war had been waged, and 
was is shown by his endeavours to get the found that they w ere not paying their share. 
French garrisons, which in many cases had On the contrary, lie found that by 
not yet beeii^ broken u]), to take his part the illicit traffic they were evading the 

ag. 'iinst the English. But in this he failed, payment even of that share for w hich 
and as the English troojis wTie at his heels, the law had already provided. He 
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resolved in the first ])lace to enforce the 
law; goods must pay their dues at the 
])()rts, and smuggling must cease. To that 
end th:^ ships of his Majesty’s navy were 
deputed to perform the fund ions ot 
revenue cutters; and the lucrative trade, 
in wliich the most respectable citizens had 
shared extensively and hardl\’ surre]>- 
- . _ titiouslv, became on a 

.. ® ^ smhJtv? twinwrJr prc^ 

tu Confenr.oas H.nv.'W. aiilK.yil 

Stamp Act colonists might and did 

feel, men >1' Ihifish race always have a 
strong prejudice against putting thein- 
seh'es teclinically in the wrong, always 
endea\'onring to ])(‘lieve in a technical 
justiticati<ai lor resistance to constituted 
autliority, to find jaecedents tor showing 
that the autliority is acting n//m I'irfs. 

Here (rnMiville was ]>atpably witiiin 
liis rights. No one had ever disputed the 
right to irn])ose customs duties for the 
regulation of trade : the duties being 
imposed, no one could dispute the right 
to enlorce them. The colonists would 
have found it extremely difficult to find 
any technical ])lea on which his action 
could be challenged. Ihit his next step, 
liowever, gratuitously provided that much 
sought for technical plea. The Stamp Act 
was pas.sed, ordering govt'rnment stamps 
to be alfixed to all legal documents for 
the ]nirpose of jiroviding revenue. 

Th('re was nothing in tlu* colonial 
charters to bar the British (Government 
from imposing such a tax ; but there was 
no jirecedent for it. (ustoms for the 
regulation of trade had alwa\s been held 
to be distinct from taxes for jmrposes of 
nwenue. In Englantl, the ('rown’s jirero- 
gative of imj)osing customs without leave 
of I'-arliami'nl had been u]>held by the 
courts, and had ultimately been surren¬ 
dered to ])arliament for \'aluablc considera¬ 
tion. Hut taxes for revenue had lain with 
parliament for centuries, and the Bill of 
Rights in i()8i) had expressly laid down the 
T«a.io« principle of ‘ 1 axation only 
Without - assent oi representatix es. 

»epre5*nt.ti P=‘rli;Hnonl 

claiming to tax the citizens 
of f he colonies in total disregard of that prin¬ 
ciple, a fundamental principle to maintain 
which the English had cut off the head of one 
king and sent another })acking to France. 

It was no doubt true tliat the circum¬ 
stances differed in the very material point 
that there existed no practicable method 
of providing the colonists with represen- 
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tation. a possibility vvliich the Bill 
Rights had not included in its purview 
but that did not invalidate the j)ropositi(,ii 
that to ignore the ])rincipie was to stiiitiK 
that charter of English liberties. “Taxation 
without representation “ was not the y*al 
colonial grievance : but it was the technical 
])lea behind which the colonial grievance 
was gratuitously enabled to take cover. 

J/ nwst rcwoinhcm) that before 
the passing of the Stamp Act itself, (Gren¬ 
ville had not been content with enforcing 
the existing im]>ort duties; additional 
duties had been .scheduled, and it bad been 
expressly stated that the objert of these 
additional duties was to raise revenue. 
This was in itself sufficient at least to pro¬ 
vide a handle for raising the question of 
constitutional ])rinci])les. The light fu'- 
tween (Town and parliament in England 
had b(‘giin on a precisely similar ])oint. 

At tlie acc(‘Ssion of the Stuarts, the exac¬ 
tion of the established customs for the 
n'gnlation of trade by royal ju'erogat i v(* was 
recognised without (iualificatiou. Janu*s I., 
being in want of funds, (‘Xttmded the dnlies 
by wliaf were known as the “ iin}H)siti()ns.” 

, Barlianu'nt bad at oik'c. 

^ . - claim(‘d tliat such extension 

Grievance of j i * r < 

^ . was in the natiin‘ of taxa- 

tioii, and rt*(piired the con¬ 
sent of the ])e()ple’s representatives, 'i'he 
law courts had snpportetl the ('rown ; but 
parliament by rt'solntion had traversed 
the decision of tlu' judge's, and liad never 
admitted the validity of the claims ol the 
('rown. Ih'otest now on the ])art ol the 
colonii'S was on all fours with the old 
jirotest of the* English l^iiliamt'nt against 
the imj)ositions. But the e-ffect of tht! 
Stamp Act was to gi\’e tlu'ir ])rolest the 
same basis, in ])rin('iple, as the IVtitioii of 
Right, the Declaration of I^ight, and the 
Bill of Rights. But the essi'iitial grievance* 
of the eolonit's went much eleeper than the 
technical ])oint. It amounteel to this: 
that the Mother Country—the peeqile of 
England —claimed to legislate for the 
colonies to her own advantage and to 
their eiisadvantage, without eoiisnlting the 
jieople of the ceilonies ; when^as the 
peo])le of England haei fought a great 
civil war rather than submit to legislatiem 
wliich they had not sanctioned. 

For their own submission to such legisla¬ 
tion in the ])ast the colonists had received 
value ; but they did not see how they were 
going to receive value for it in the future. 
They were perfectly certain, sooner or 
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later, under these circumstances, to claim declamation of Burke and the elder Pitt, 
the rights of free men which their fellow both of whom declared vehemently in 
citizens in England had asserted very favour of the colonial a])peal to funda- 
decisively for themselves in the previous mental constitutional principles. Ministers 
century. In England, however, as in took their stand on the letter of the law. 
eyery European country, colonists were They did not believe that the colonists 
regarded as having abrogated the full would set them at defiance, and had no 
rights of citizenship ; they were, so to doubt whatever that if they did Great 
s])eak, peo]de who had been authorised to , Britain would have no difficulty 

exploit th(' territories on v/hich they were p,**^®^* ** * in bringing them to reason. 
})ermitted to settle, on such terms, and . Xhere is ground for believing 

only on such terms, as the Mother Country ion Ministers had relied in 

deemed sufficiently jiroiitable to its(‘lf; tin* first instance on the moral appeal, 
tli(*y had no right to claim a revision of the answer from the colonies would not 
the terms of contract in th(‘ir own favour, have been inadequate, for an unwonted 
on the ground of abstract ])olitical warmth of sentiment had been aroused 
do('trines, none to assert that restrictions by the trium])hs of the British arms, 
which their charters j^ermitted constituted and the name of William Pitt insjnrcd 
legitimate grievances. the utmost « nthusiasm. 

The letter of the law warranted the (irenville chose the other course, and 
maximum claim of the Ministers in with the most exasperating methods. Before 
England ; but what was novel in thes(‘ introducing the Stanq^ Act, he invited an 
( laims was in direct defiance of constitu- <‘xpression of ojiinion fiom the colonies, 
tional ])rin('iples affirmed in Ehiglish although there had never been any inten- 
statutes ; and even what was not novel tion of allowing their views to carry any 
was liable to be challenged on general weight. I'lie Stamp Act itself was futile, 

])rinciples. But there was still a serious because the amount of revenue which it 

Great Briuin in the way of accejd- would raise could not at the best be more 

* ^ ing the colonial argument in than insignificant : a minimum of value 

jj.--. . })ra(:tice. If the British Parlia- was to be obtained at the cost of a maxi- 

^ inent surrendered its technical mum of irritation. To make matters 

right of taxation out of considt'ration for worse, this flagrant innovation was accorn- 
constitulional })rincipl(?s, how w’as Great ])anied by a Quartering Act,” requiring 
Britain to be indemnified for expenditure the (‘olonies to ])rovide barracks and free 
iiK'urred on behalf of the colonies ? quarters for the officers of the troops to 

The only method available was that be maintained, although the colonists did 
of voluntary contribution bas(‘d on the not admit the necessity for their retention, 
recegnition of a moral obligation, each There was a violent outburst of indigna- 
colony contributing w'hat it thought fit. tion, which had been provided with the 
I'or the colonies possessed no common constitutional formula so invaluable to 
central authority which could apportion the agitator. There were already signs 
their shares in a common fund ; and, under that American markets w^ould be closed to 
such conditions, each individual colony British goods, and British merchants were 
was likely to discover very good reasons uneasy. The great mass of the colonials 
for paying less than, its neighbours. The would have jxassionately repudiated any 
alternative—the representation of the suggestion that they were disloyal to the 
colonics in the British Parliament—offers, British connection. When the ardent 
even at the present day, obstacles which Th c i ’ Patrick Henry, ex- 

st‘ern insuperable. In the days before ^ * o otties claimed “Caisar had his 
steamslii]^s it was manifestly quite out- Brutus, Charles I. had his 

side the region of practical politics. ® yranny (^j-omw^ell, George III. ”—the 

In modern days we have accepted the cries of “Treason! Treason!” prevented 
])rinci])le—not without some warrant for him from continuing for some moments, 
the old exj)ectation that the colonial and were really allayed only by the 
translation of moral obligation into] ound.s, ingenuity of his evasion—“George III. 
shillings and ])ence would leave the may profit by their example.” But per- 
Mother Country’s share disproportionately fectly honest professions of loyalty were 
large. The politicians of the eighteenth compatible with a very stubborn defiance 
century did not accept it, in spite of the of “tyranny.” In the interval between the 
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Protest to 
King and 
Parliament 


passing of the Stamp Act and the day when 
it was to come into force popular feeling 
had expressed itself so vigorously, not to 
say riotously, that no one was lound ready 
to discharge the ofticial functions without 
which the new act ('ould not he given 
effect; no one, evidently, could have done 
so except at the risk of his life. But even 
more significant of the character 
of the a])pr()a(:hing crisis was 
the action of Massachusetts, 
with its Puritan ])olitical 
traditions. Massachusetts invited the 
colonies to send delegates to a re])iesenta- 
tivc congress, in effect for the* ])ur])ose of 
protesting, and thus set a precedent 
which might in the fiiturt' ])r()vi(U‘ means 
to concerted a('tion. Delegates assembled 
from nine statt'S, and those from six of 
them sigiu'd a p(*tition to the king, 
tngetl'cr with a memorial to parliament, 
in which the right of parliauKiit to tax 
th(^ colonies was rejmdiated. 

In the meanwhile, events in Knglaiid 
were taking a more favourable turn. The 
Grenville Ministry had Ix'en obliged to 
resign almost imnu'diately after the ])assing 
ol the Stam]) Act, owing to a serious dis- 
agreemcMit with the king ovei tlu‘Regency 
Bill. Pitt himsell (ould not be inducetl 
to foim a Minisli\'; but the government 
was undertaki'ii b\’ the inort' Liberal grou]) 
of Whigs, who wei(' heack'd by the Mar¬ 
quess of Ro('kingham, whost* secretarv. 
Edmund Burke, was now to a])]H‘ar foi 
the first time in jiarliament. 

In full accord with Pitt, and, indt‘ed. at 
this time with ]K)pular sentiment—for 
the quarrel with tlu* colonies was having 
an extHunely disturbing <'ttect on the 
mercantile interests- -the Rockingham 
Ministry repealed tli(‘ .Stamp Act ; and 
although at the same time <i Declaratory 
Act was ])assed aftii ruing tlie a])stract 
right oi taxation, the immediate effect was 
most ]xici(icator\. For, simultaiu'ously, 
a number of existing duties were materialiv 
reduced - a nu'asure which, 
while it ])leased the Americans, 
benefited the revenue more 
than the Stain]) Act could 
owing, first, to the increased 
the chea])ened goods, and 
the disa])pearance of the 


The Brief 

Rockingham 

Ministry 

liave done 
demand for 
secondly to 


main inducement to .smuggling. 

But the Rockingham Ministry lacked 
prestige and influence with the country, 
and was in political disagreement with the 
king. It was forced in turn to resign, and 
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Pitt at last accepted office, only to con¬ 
struct an amazingly miscellaneous cabinet 
and then leave it to anarchy. For the 
great Commoner acce])tt‘d a peerage, 
which withdrew him from the anaia 
of the House of Commons, and was tljien 
so sorely grip])ed with disi^ase that he 
became wholly inca])able of taking ])art 
in i)ublic affairs. In Chatham’s name, the 
Grafton Ministry proc('eded to leave 
undone every ])roj(‘ct of the great states¬ 
man, and to do everything which he would 
have most emphatically condemned. The 
Stamp Act had been ])assed in 1765 and 
re])ealcd in 1766 ; in 1767 Charles Towns- 
hend, as Chancellor of the Exchequer, set 
the mischief at work again, and having 
done so, di(‘d, leaving to others the rea])ing 
of the whirlwind which he had sown. 

Townshend’s R(‘venue Act could not 
hive beiai more ingt'niously contrived if it 
had been his deliberate intention to irritate 
lor the sake ot irritating. He imjiosed 
six new duties, a])])arently with the obj(*ct 
of (‘m])hasising the abstract right to tax, 
seeing that the return (‘xpected from 
them colle('tively was not moii* than 
£40,0()(), ()f th('six, on(‘only, 

America 

Indignant at iniportauce. I'he 

e ea ax of f]i(. thing 

bt‘comes the mon* a])parent when we 
realise that tlie efh‘('t of the imjiost was not 
to increase but to diminish the ])ri(a‘ whi(di 
the Americans had to ])ay for their tea. 

For hitherto, muU'r the navigation 
laws, tea was not carrii'd dirc'ct to a 
colonial port from India ; it had to ])ass, 
on its way, through an English ])ort, when* 
it had to pay tluty. Its firict* at the 
colonial })ort was ('onsef|uently enhanced 
by the amount of that duty. Townshend’s 
Act granted a drawbac'k of this amount -- 
tliat is, the duty ])aid on entering the 
English ])ort was returned, while the new 
duty im])osed at the colonial ])ort was 
only on(‘-fourth : so that, in eft\‘ct, three- 
fourths of the old duty was remitted to the 
colonial ])urchaser. But it was exacted at 
the American })ort, merely to exemplify 
the right of exacting it. And thus it once 
more set ablaze the flame which the Rock¬ 
ingham Ministry had all but (jutmehed. 
The monstrosity of the tax lay in its sheei 
wantonne.ss, not in the hardship it involved. 

The effect was immediate. The colonies 
were pervaded with a fixt'd determination 
to boycott the taxed goods, and all goods 
im])ortedfrom England, until t lie obnoxious 
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taxes should be wilhdrawii. Non-impor- 
latioii agreements l>ecame the order of 
till' day, with disastrous effects on British 
trade, acroinj)anied by increased activity 
in home manufactures. 7 'he Massachu- 
seits_ assembly ])assed resolutions, sent 
])ditions and protests, and took the lead 
in inviting plans and schemes for concerted 
action. The governor, Bernard, required 
them to withdraw tlie circular lett(‘r 
in wliich the invitation had b(‘en ('onv'eved, 
but the assembly flatly refused, by a 
majority of more than five to one. Tlu‘ 
goN'ernor dissolved the assembly, and 
refused to issue writs for a ik'w one, 
whereupon a convention was calk'd to¬ 
gether, lit tended by delegates irom every 
s('(tlem<‘nt. Tln^ cfmvention had no legal 
standing, but tiie ]H' 0 ])le of Massachusetts 
recognised its authority, whiU* it conducttal 
its ])rocecdings skilfulh’ enough to avoid 
.any tec hnic al breach ol the law. 

Other ])r()vinc'ial assemblic'S followed the 
Boston example in ])assing strongly ex- 
])rc‘ssed n^solut ions. Troojis lic'gaii tc> arrive' 
in Boston Irom England, in res])ons(‘ to 
(iovcMiior Bernard’s demands, but it was 
. on] V with the utmost ciilhciilt V 
of'thr"*'*’' ])rovision could be made 

^ . ,,, for them ; the colonists eii- 

Coming War , , , . , • , 

irely re 1 used to comply with 

the terms of the Ouartering Act. V'lewing 
their conduct as little short of veiled 
rebellion, the English Parliament jiassed 
rt'solutions in favour of reviving an obso- 
let(' statute of Henry and a])]>lving it 

m the colonic's, so that trials in which tlu‘ 
acts'-n of government officials was in- 
voh'. d might be removc’d tor liearing from 
the ])rovmce conc'erned. (ieorge.* W’ashiiig- 
ton in \brginia was already ft'eling that 
armed resistance might ])ro\a‘ nece.ssarv, 
in Ty(.)(), though lie was as yet as far as 
])ossible from advocating the idea of 
independence. But it can hardly bc' 
doulited tliat, beneath the surface, that 
idea was beginning to strike root. 

I'his was the momejit chosen for tlu‘ 
mo.st fatuous of all the governiiK'ut 
measures. Of Townshend’s six taxes, five 
were withdrawn ; but the sixth—that 
on tc'a—was retained. Cliatliam had 
already recovered sufficiently from his 
illness to protest and retire from the 
Ministry V Grafton, its nominal head, now- 
followed suit; and at the beginning of 
1770 Lord North began his disastrous 
Ministry. It was almost at this momtmt 
that a riot occurred in Boston, in which 


some of the soldiery were foreed to fire 
on the mol) ; half a do/.eii p(*rsons were 
injured, and three were kilkd. Dema¬ 
gogues exaggerated the incident into a 
“ massacre,” though a jury of Bostonians 
acquitted the soklii'rs. f'or tlu^ moment,* 
however, agitation was driven l)('iu'ath 
the surface. Hutcliinscni, a. Ikiston man, 
« , was made govt'inor in ])lace 

os on s sonuAvhat exasjx'rating 

H.'i nard, .tn.l llic English 
Ministers seem to have conic 
to tlie coneliis'on that thcTe was no more 
serious trouble in store. An awakeming 
came in 177J, when the* royal schooner 
(ias])ee, on revt'iiue duty, was boanjed 
by night as slie lay aground at Provi¬ 
dence, in Kho(k‘ Island, and was burnt, 
while no (’\ idi uce could be ])ro(aire(l as 
to the ))erpetrators of tiu’ oiitragi;. 
And now ])l.'ins which bad been slowly 
maturing took sliap<' in o\'crt action. 

The towns in all the New England .states, 
in Virginia and in South Carolina, eslab- 
lislu'd correspondence coinmittet'S ; the 
boycott ol Brili^h borne tea was made 
])racli( allyeoniplete. At Charleston tt'a was 
landed, but found no i)undiaser,s. At New 
York it was not allowed to be landed at all; 
slii])s and cargoes wert' disiiussed irom the 
harbour. At Boston, the ]x-o]>le would not 
allow till' tea shi])S to land their cargoes, 
and tlu'govei nor refused to let them le.avc 
the port till they h:i(l ])aul duty. After a 
great ]mblic meeting, a party of Bosto¬ 
nians, dressed tor the occasion as Red 
Indians, boarded the t(*a ships in the 
pre.st'iice of an a]^])lauding multitude, and 
emptied their conients into the sea. 

'I'his was in December, 1773. It was the 
signal for a series of re])ressi\’e measures 
(‘iiaeted in 1774. British sentimi'iit, once 
not imfa\a)iirab]o to the colonies, had 
swung completely round, in conseqiumce 
largely ol the illegality of the methods 
which the* Americans were now adopting ; 
moreover, the losses to English trade were 
, now arousing not merely per- 
ran in s active rescnt- 

mc'iit. And this was intensified 
of Honour Benjamin 

Franklin, who was acting in London as 
agent for several ct)k)nies. By some means 
lU'ver explainul, Franklin had obtained 
possession of a private correspondence 
i)elween Whatt'ly, George Grenville’s secre¬ 
tary, and the governor and the chief 
justice of Massachusetts. Those letters he 
sent to America, and in America they were 
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Breach 
of Honour 
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published. The Americans were furious on 
account of the opinions expressed ; the 
British were not less disgusted at the breach 
of honour involved in their publication. 

Three “ penal ” Acts, then, were passed 
against Boston. The Boston Port Act closed 
the port entirely. A second Act removed 
from Massachusetts the trial of any official 


Protestant 
Feeling in 
New England 


who should be indicted for 
acts performed in the course 
of his official duties. A third 
in effect cancelled the charter 


of the colony. In addition to these. 


another general Quartering Act was])assed. 
And at the same time the sus])icions of 
the Americans were intensified by an 


Act which was not directed against them 
in any way, being concerned entirely with 
the administration of Canada. 


There, as we remarked at the be¬ 


ginning of the chapter, re])resentative 
government on the luiglish model would 
not even have been ap])reciated ; and the 
population was Roman Catholic. d'he 
Quebec Act was in effect a measure for 
the administration of Canada as a Crown 


desired by any thinking man in all North 
America.” Even so the Long Parliament 
had entered upon the great civil war with 
a firm belief that it was not disloyal to the 
monarchy. The Massachusetts Charter 
Act had de])rived the assembly of the 
right of nominating the council. Tlie 
assembly was summoned by the new 
governor. General Gage, in October. 

The members now nominati'd by the 
Crown to the rfumcil eit her refused a])point- 
ment or resigned immediately. The gov¬ 
ernor thereupon countermanded the writs 
for the assembly, but his ])roclamation was 
ignored, the elections were held, and tlu' 
members assembled. Its authority, though 
without legal sanction, was universally 
recognist'd. Prompt steps werti taken for 
the organisation of a militia, called 
” minute men.” In connection with it a 
” committee of ])ublic safely ” and a 
second committee of sii])])he 5 were or- 
ganis(‘d. Massachusetts was working its 
own administration, as though a go\H‘rnor 
were a mere su]>crflnity— cvcii a governor 
who was also commander-in-chief of his 


Colon3^ and for the official establishment 
of Roman Catholicism. New England 
abhorred Romanism, and imagined the 
measure to be a })olitical ex])eriment in¬ 
tended to be ap])lied at an early date to the 
older colonies who were claiming the right 
of free citizens. The Quc^bec Act aggravated 
the effects of the penal legislation. 

Massachusetts had stood in the van, and 
was paying the penalty ; but the rest were 
determined to stand by her. The Virginian 
assembly passed a resolution of ])rot(‘st 
and appointed a public fast for the day on 
which the Boston Port Act was to come into 


force. I'lie governor dissolved tlie assem¬ 
bly, but it continued its meetings on its 
own account. Virginia and Massachusetts 
agreed in calling for a general congn*ss, to 
meet in Philadelphia. The congress met in 
September ; every state except (Georgia 


. . was represented. Among its 

American j^ernbers were Patrick Henry, 

f*R**K# Samuel Adams and (ieorge 

oiKigMs Washington. It drew up a 

Declaration of Rights embodying the ])rin- 
ciples which need not again be rehearsed, 


and citing the series of Acts by which it 


was held that those principles had been 
violated. It adopted non-importation 


resolutions. But it still definitely declared 
its loyalty, and George Washington still 
believed that independence was ‘‘ not 


Majesty’s forces in America. And in Hm' 

. meantime (‘ver\' lU'ovincial as- 

Colonies 

rcp^ing ratifying the reso- 

lutions of the ” rontinental 
Congress ” at Philade]])hia, which had 
adjourned after a sitting of seven weeks. 
Parliament mtd at Westminster, and the 
King’s Speech ex])ressed a resolute refusal 
to yield to the American s]nrit of disobe¬ 
dience and resistance. Oncai mori' 
(.'hatham a])])eared to ])lead for concilia¬ 
tion. “ not for indulgence but for justi('e,” 
to demand the rejM^al of the obnoxious 
measun's. This a|)])eal fell on deaf ears. 

In the commons, North brought forward 
a childisli pro])osal that tlu^ tax(‘s should 
be withdrawn in the case, of cf)lonies which 
voluntarily made adequate offers of contri¬ 
bution to the treasury. At the same time, 
since the closing of Boston Port had failed 
of its object, a string of other j)orts were 
treated more or less after the same fashion. 
The resolut ions of t he Opj)()sit ion, jrresented 
with splendid eloquence by Edmund 
Burke, were as useless as the eloquence of 
Chatham in the other chamber. And the 
colonists, following the excim])le of Massa¬ 
chusetts, continued on all hands to 
organise their militia, and to collect pro¬ 
visions and munitions of war. 

A. D. Innes 
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THE FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 

THE TRIUMPH OF THE COLONIES AND THE 


FOUNDING OF THE UNITED STATES REPUBLIC 


T he l)roadi between the American 
colonies and the Mother ('oiintry 
was, in no reasonable sense of the term, 
“inevitable”; it was the outcome of a 
jairblind ])olicy based on an untenable 
theory. That theory, common to all the 
nations which had attemiited colonisation, 
was, in effect, tliat colonists had no rif^hts 
as afjjainst the parent state. 

The idea that the colony will break away 
Iroin the parent state as soon as it can stand 
alone has no inherent justification. The 
iamily bond is not necessarily severed when 
the son grows up, but if tlie son is treated 
as si ill in stain pupillari jie is tolerably 
certain to relxT While the colony feels 
th(* need of protection by the* m<')th(‘r 
country it will submit to lia\’ing it‘^ own 
interests subordinated ; wIkmi it leels 
ca])able of standing alone, it will not. 
The bond has luH'ome oiu' of mutual 


Restrictions 
that Troubled 
the Colonies 


sentiuKuit and mutual advan¬ 
tage, demanding mutual con¬ 
sideration, and the extent of 
('entral control to be exercised 


must be adjusted on that basis : but there 
is no e*ssential im])ossibility alxnit effecting 
such an adjustment. Moral obligations 
iontinue to subsist, but only under a 
moral sanction, and if another sanction 
is ap])lied the? moral sanction dwindles 
to the vanishing ]X)int. 

The American colonies had reached a 


stage of development at which tlK*y wen* 
capable of working out their own salva¬ 
tion : they were (piitc certain sooner or 
later to insist on the removal of restric¬ 


tions which interfered with that operation. 
Conunonsense demanded the removal of 


such restrictions when their existence had 


no moral warrant. Moderation, tact, 


appreciation of the other point of view, 
were required for the readjustment. But 
King (ieorge and his Ministers demanded 
a readjustment in the direction of British 
claims for which there was no precedent. 


They were not without justification in 
claiming an indemnity from America ; but, 
if they elected not to trust to the colonial 
conscience, it was their business to aim 
at getting the maximum return for the 
minimum of irritation. Instead, they 
contented themselves with asking for a 
return so small as to be not worth having, 
. and df)ing so in the most ex- 
Fanning the manner ])ossible. 

Flame O thciuselves away to 

111-feehng disloyalists, who fanned the 

llame of ill-feeling and wailed th(‘ir own 
time to turn it t(^ account. ]‘>oth sides 
had at last gone so far that neither could 
draw back without some degree of 
ignominv. In the sjaing of i775« if i^ 
doubtful if one man in twenty among 
the SC) ions public in America was desirous 
of severing the ties with England. 
But in the then stale of tension, a 
collision between colonial and British 
troops might occur at any moment 

The* Provincial Congress of Massa¬ 
chusetts-the acting governing bexly—• 
had collected its war material at Concord. 
Thither, on A])nl i8th, 1775. General (iage, 
govt'rrior ol Massachusetts and com- 
mander-in-chiel in America, despatched 
a iiarty c)f redcoats to take ])osst'ssion 
of the\stores. The militia had w;arning 
of his intention ; and when the Fmglisli 
troops reached Lexington Common they 
found themselves face to face with a 
hc^stile force. Here the first 
The First c^Pots were exchanged ; here 
the war began. At first the 
in the War retired, and the 

English entered C'oncord without resist- 
anexx But in a short time their ])osition 
there became critical ; a retreat w’as in¬ 
evitable, and it was not unaccompanied 
by danger. Once a shot had been fired, 
the colonists rose on all sides. The 
English troops were hard pressed, suffered 
severe losses, and continued their retreat 
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THE HISTORIC STRUGGLE ON CONCORD BRIDGE APRIL 1 >111 1 

The diffeiences between tin Ameruan colonies and thf Motl e.i Countiy culuiinated on ^pnll th 1 hi an eiiRaj e 
m nt 1 ) tween the colonial and British ti >ops at Lexington The Provincial Congress o^^assa h setts hid 
disuitil ed tiocDs to take possession of its wai matciial at concord and on the way thitne^ the Fn^ ish ledcoats 
found theinselve^s face to lace with a hostile ferce it Lexington Coniinon After JP.® BrX^ 

the English troops became critical and a retreat was inevitable henc- the historic stiuggle on Concord Bridge 
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to the trenches before Boston. In the 
next few days the investment of the 
town ]:>egan, and continued almost a 
year, during which nothing more 
important occurred than an occasional 
skirmish between the op})osing forces. 
Such was the stale of affairs when con¬ 
gress renewed its sittings at rhiladeli)hia. 

o .. . , Its petition to the king had 

Britain s Sharp , ^ ^ 

w been contemptuously re- 

Measures with • , , t- r i tj r 

Her Colonie. V"' 

merit had given its consent 

to the employment of force to bring the 
colonies back to olx'dience, and liad voted 
considerable sums for the strengthening 
of the lli'ct and the engagement of mer¬ 
cenaries, drawn chiefly from the smaller 
German pi inci]lalilies. 

Detachments of troojis were arriving in 
America, and the fleet committed occa¬ 
sional acts of hostility on the American 
coast. The congress, in which all the 
thirteen states were now rejiresented, 
could no longer jiersist in the humble 
atlitu(k‘ ot the preceding year. It took 
u]) the ])osition, not as yet of lighting 
for ind('})en(k'nce. but of defending itst'lf 
until Ji^ngland should give compensation 
lor the damage doiu', n‘-(‘stablish the 
iniringed rights of the coloni(‘s, and 
recognise tlu'ir constitutional demands. 

One more vain eflort was made to avoid 
the flnal and fatal ap])eal to arms. An 
address known as the “ Olive-branch 
Petition ” V(‘nt to London ; it exjiressed 
leadiness to accept all the regulations 
which had been in force down to 
It went as far as it was possibk* to go 
in the way of concession. But the king 
and his IMinisters did not want conces¬ 
sions. They would hav(' nothing short 
of unct)mj)romising .submission ; and jilain 
submission was out of the question. 
Lt'xington had been followed by open 
hostilities, and the Battle of Blinker’s 
Hill had been fought before the Olive- 
branch Petition arrived. It was not 
rejected : for it was not allowed 
pn‘sented at all. The 
Position practical answer to it was a 
jiroclamation against sedition, 
and the raising of German mercenaries. 
The outbreak of war placed the congress 
in an exceedingly diffuailt position. 

Though recognised by all the Nortli 
American colonies, it jiossessed no tech¬ 
nical authority. It was a deliberative 
assembly devoid of all inherent power, 
and its resolutions could only be ])ut 
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into execution when the provincial assem¬ 
blies indirectly resjxinsible for them had 
given their consent. In most respects 
each of the provincial assemblies was 
supreme in its own district; and the 
petty jealousies between the provinces 
soon led them to keep watch most jealou.sjy 
over this local supremacy. It was only 
in taking action against England that the 
authority of congress was fully recognised. 

Congress appointed George Washington 
commander-in-chief of the forces of 
the thirteen colonies, and Montgomery 
and Schuyler leaders of the army wliiih 
was to induce Canada to join the 
revolutionary movement. As money as 
well as men was necessary for an army, 
it established a war fund to which each 
state was to contribute ]iroportionately. 
Congress went a step farther in rejecting 
the English })ro])osals for mediation and 
sending agents to several courts of EurojH* 
in onk'r to dispose them faNourably 
towards the cause of the colonit's. A 
declaration of independenci* was as yet 
intentionally ayoided ; but in reality the 


congress aheady ('lainu‘d foritsell t he rights 
. of an ind(‘])(‘n(k‘nt power. 
Meanwhik*. the struggli' w'as 
1 ^ ^ continued in tin* north. In 

Independence 

fmally setfk'd tlu' form of go\'i‘rnment 
for Canada. 'I'lie ])royince was given a 
decide<lfy centralising organisation, and 
was placed under a military gox iM'noi. 

It was furthi‘r decided to e.xtcmd tlu^ 


south(‘rn boundary of the ])rovince as far 
as tli(^ Ohio. In lesolving to maki* its 


first move in this direction, the congress 
had tw'o objects in view : first, to ri*('on- 
qu(‘r the ten'itory whii h the changi' in the 
boundary threatt'lU'd to take from the 


Ninv England states ; and sec'ond, to 
induce Canada, if ]iossibk\ to join tlu' other 
thirteen ])rovinc(‘s. Immediately after 
Lexington a bold stroke had ])lace(l the 
Americans in ])ossession of Ticomk^roga, 
( rown Point and Lake ('ham])lain, and 
opened up to them the w'ay into Central 
Canada. In August Montgomery and 
Schuyler took the offensive ; but the 


movi'ment was cri])])led by disagreements 
among the leaders of all ranks. 

Schuyler resigned his command. Mont¬ 
gomery besieged and took St. John’s, and 
then })resstxl on towards Montreal. Jkflore 
this town he made a long halt, and thus 
prevented a third corps, which had 
marched against Quebec under Arnold, 




THE FAMOUS BATTLE OF BUNKER’S HILL ON JUNE 17th, 177r>, IN THE AMERICAN STRUGGLE FOR INDEPENDENCE 

The Battle of Bunker’s Hill was in reality the first of the many hard-fought battles which marked America’s struggle for independence. The Americans, having successfully repulsed two 
severe attacks from General Gage, who occupiedthecity of Boston, were only dislodged from the heights of Bunker's Hill and the adjoining Breed's Hill after much severe fighting. Although 
victory rested with the British, their death-roll amounted to while that of the Americans was 44ii. The above oicture shows the death of Joseph Warren, the American patriot. 
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THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE OF THE UNITED STATES ON JULY 4m. i:7( 
The Declaration of Independence marks a dramatic stage in the war which was ended only by Britain abandoninc 
her colonies, with the exceptions of Canada and the island of Newfoundland. " We.” ran the declaration. “ solemnly 
publish and derlart- that these United Colonies arc. and of a right ought to be, Free and Independent States'^' 
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PROCLAIMING THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE FROM THE STATE HOUSE 
Immediately after the Declaration of Independence had been agreed to by Congress, the announcement of this 
epoch-making step in American history was publicly made from the outside of the State House in Philadelphia. 












THE AMERICAN FIGHT FOR INDEPENDENCE 


from accomplishing anything. When, in 
December, the two detachments at last 
united to make an attack on Quel^ec, it 
was re])nlsed with great loss, Montgomery 
himself falling. In so far as the campaign 
lui^l in view th(! stirring up of revolution in 
Canada, it was a comj^lete failure. It 
was only with difficulty that the ])osition 
gained could be maiiitnmed. 

Boston, however, w;is the main theatre 
of conflict. Fifteen Ci 'Usand mt‘n of the 
New England militia had gradually col¬ 
lected then', and so shut in tlie English 
garrison that its maintenance began to be 
a matter of (hiVicult y. 

Tliis induced (iage to 
push lorward bodies 
ol tr(M)])s in variom 
positions. Till' be¬ 
siegers re])lied by an 
advaiK'c towards 
Charle^t(nl. d'he 
op])osing Icices imd 
at Ihmki'i’s Hill on 
June i/th, 1773> 

The |)rogress ot the 
('ombat was 1y]neal 
ol the W'ar oi Indt'- 
])endence. Tlie miht ia 
fought bravely, hut 
their leaders had so 
little ('a])aeity l(»r 
Iheir task that tlie 
lial lie I'lided with tlu' 
ahandonnu'ut ol all 
the ])ositions taken 
up- Eiom a mil it ary 
point ot view the 
Iniglish had gained 
a victon', but they 
leajied no advantage 
Iroin it. 'I'Ik' Amer- 
lean losses were re¬ 
placed, and both 
leaders and men 
I ail lied witli the di'sii e to reiu^w the struggle. 
At th(‘ beginning of July, Washington 
ai rived in the camp before lioston, aiul 
took ovaa- tlie eommand of the army of the 
united provinces. This made no change 
m the ])iogress of tlie siege. The evil 
n^siilts of the militia systi'm were already 
making tlnunselves felt among the 
Americans. Tliti colonists were quite pre¬ 
pared to go througli a short struggle, but 
the long inactivity involved in the ieduc¬ 
tion of a hostile ])osition undermined 
their discipline and made them unwilling 
to remain undei arms longer Ilian the time 


of service agreed upon. It is true that 
some of the provinces were ready to send 
tresli men to take the places of those dis¬ 
charged ; blit, with tlu'se, training and 
exercisii had to be begun all over again, 
and when tlu^y wire proficient their 
term of service was nearly ended. 
Thus it was that the cajiabilities of the 
American Aimy were hy no means wliat 
was to be exp(*cted considering its 
numbers. The leadiTs must have possessed 
the highest ability, both as n'gards diplo¬ 
macy and strategy, to attain with .such 
jioor material the excellent results thev 
did. The English 
Govi'i-iiiiKuit gradu¬ 
ally came, to the con¬ 
clusion that it was a 
mistake to kecj) its 
in.nn foice shut up 
11 * Hostcui. General 
Howe, who snccec'ded 
(iage in command, 
was orden'd tt> Lvac- 
e the town, and 
vithdrew his forces 
to Halitax, in Nova 
Scotia. Ihe British, 
It should be re- 
maiki'd, had com- 
plet(' control of the 
si'a, and their beet 
was imdi r tlu' ('oin- 
niand ol Lord Howe, 
the generaTs l)n)thei. 
Jt was a Iriuinph, 
Iiowi'Ver, for the 
Ain eii cans to be 
able, after ii i n t' 
nir)nths’ siegt', to 
e n ter t h e t o wn 
which had been first 
sele('ted foi j)unish- 
iiu'iit by tilt' horiU' 
government. In May, 
177 (), congiess met at Philadelphia, for 
tlie iV>nrtli time, under most favourable 
ans])ices. The ])revailing elation found 
ex])ri‘ssion in a ])roposal lironght lit'fore 
('ongress some weeks later, that the 
colonies sliould se])arate from the Mothi'r 
Country and form an independent state. 
Congress was not elected by ]io]Hilar 
vote; each state legislature sent as many 
delegates as it thought fit. 

Tins ])eculiar composition of the de¬ 
liberative body rendered it im])(>ssiblc to 
ascertain how far the ])ro]H)sal embodied 
the general desire ol tlie inhabitants of 



GEORGE WASHINGTON 


The greatest figure in the American War of Indepencl- 
ence, he displayed remarkable powers of leadership as 
commander-ill-chief of the colonial army, and in spite of 
defeats, led his forces to ultimate triumph. In 17s'» he was 
elected the first president of the United States of America. 
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the thirteen states. Public ojhnion, as 
known in England, did not exist at this 
time in the colonies. What appears to he 
the expression of the popular will was 
generally but the action of a small num¬ 
ber of determined ])oliticians who knew 
what th(‘y were aiming at, and who ])layed 
a ])rornincnt ])art in the corrcs])()ndence 
committees and in congress. Under these 
circumstances it is specially significant 
that iiKjniries mad(‘ led to the conclusion 
that the ])ro])Osal to i)ut forth a declara¬ 
tion of inde]H‘ndence would not com¬ 
mand a majority, 
t*ven in congnss. 

Jhit the ])arty 
lor independence 
was in this ( use 
excellently led. 

Hitherto tlu' 
leaders had not 
lefused assent to 
the most con¬ 
ciliatory mea¬ 
sures, ('onvinced 
that every failurt' 
would bring 
those who hesi- 
lated nearer to 
their ])osition : 
and now once 
more they found 
a d:])lomalic way 
of esca])c‘. 
withdraw 
])ro])osal 
i)e lU'arly 
sev(‘re a 
:is to have it 
rejected ; it was 
quite safe, how¬ 
ever, to ])OSt- 
pone discussion 
and voting for 
several weeks, as was done on J une loth. 
How little thelead('rs doubted that victory 
would idtimately be theirs was shown by 
their a])]iointing a commission to discuss 
the steps which the declaration of inde¬ 
pendence would render nect'ssary. They 
were justified by success ; and when the 
proposal was again brought u]) a number 
of the o])])onents of separation from Eng¬ 
land withdrew from the congress, so that 
on July 4th the Declaration of Indc- 
])enclence, which the committee had mean¬ 
while carefully ])re])ared, was solemnly 
proclaimed as the unanimous decision of 
the congress. Among the colonists the 
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result of the struggle that had meanwhile 
broken out in different ])laces was awaited 
with the greatest anxiety. Even those 
who from the outbreak of the war had 
looked on separation as its necessary 
consequence felt clearly that it was .too 
early to give themselves up to rejoicing. 

After the evacuation of Boston, 
Washington went, as early as April, 
1776, to New York, in the ex})ectation 
that this important port, whose poynda- 
tion included a numerous royalist party, 
would be the next object of the British 
attack. At first 
it seemed that 
this (“xj)ectation 
would not be 
justified. A part 
‘4^' of the English 
fleet directed its 
course south¬ 
ward, and tri(‘d 
to take posses¬ 
sion of Charles¬ 
ton, in South 
('nrolina. But 
on its being re- 
l)nlsed, the J^rit- 
ish forces again 
unit e d , and, 
undt*r Sir William 
llowi', I'ffected a 
landing on Long 
Island towards 
t h e en d of 
August. This 
Washington with 
his militia was 
unable to pre¬ 
vent ; nor could 
he offer serious 
o]) p 0 s i t i o n 
to t lieir advance. 
He was fort unate 
in being able to lead his over-matched 
force across the East River back to New 
York without serious loss, it being useless 
for him to hoyie to hold New York, and 
thence continued his celebrated retreat, 
which, considering the difficulties he had 
to contend with, was a great achieve¬ 
ment even for one so talented. Neverthe¬ 
less, the retreat seemed a severe blow to 
the cause of American indeyiendencc. 

More dangerous to Washington than his 
English foe, who followed him from one 
position to another with deliberate slow¬ 
ness, was the condition of his own army. 
In each of the numerous letters in which 



THE BELL THAT DECLARED INDEPENDENCE 
Hung m the dome of the old State House, Philadelphia, this bell 
announced the signing of the Declaration of Independence. Brought 
from England in 17;VJ, it was, owing to an accident in transit, 
recast in Philadelphia, when the words “ Proclaim liberty throughout 
all the land unto all the inhabitants thereof’’ were inscribed on it. 



INDEPENDENCE HALL, SHOWING THE CHAIRS AND PORTRAITS OF THE SIGNATORIEb 

The plain low building: which sheltered the first Aineiican Congfress was the scene of the sigiung: ol the Declaration of 
Ind pcndcnce The portraits on the wall are those of the &ig:iiatories and the chairs those which were used on that occasion 
In this room also Washington was appointed commander in chief of the colonial forces Independence Hall is now 
kept as a museum of historical relics It was outside this building that the Declaration was announced to the public 


lit iiifoinis concuss of the couist of t\cnts 
it the seat of wai Wasliiii^loii it turn's 
to the point that with the niiliti i, !)a(ll> 
chstiplncd and unwilling to sti\t a day 
more than tlitir shoit ttnn, he tin gun 
11) suettss against Howt s aiiny, which 
w IS tompostd of Will tiaintd ])ioftssi()nal 
sold CIS Ht u])taUdl\ demands at 
K ast foi the period of the wai, a standing 
iini) and a tiaintd coips of oihctis 
riit thntccn states had dee laud thtm 
sehes indcpcndtnt, but congiess hid 
^till to draw uj) a scheme foi their inttinal 
oigaiusation A consideiabk time must 
elapse before this could be approved ol by 
the legiblatines of the seveial states At 
lust each state turned to congitss with its 
own claims and appeals foi help but all 
lelt it to congress to find help tor then 
necessities and misfortunes The separate 
states did not always iceognist the papei 
money that congress was forced to issue 
to cover the expenses of the war, and >et 
it was precisely money and soldieis that all 
demanded from that body Though the 


aim> and its (ommmdei had often just 
giound to complain of the conguss it 
must not be foigotten tint the lattei 
though haMiig the best ol intentions, was 
often un ible to gi\e lielp 

Washington uUdtistood jieifeetly how 
to take id\ lilt igt oi Howe s slowness to 
piotiaet Ins utieat as much as possible 
The Hiitish took j)ossessi()n of New 
Yoik on Se])ttmbti 15th but imine 
ehatel} theieaftei weie decisiveIv cheeked 
bv the Ameiieans at Hailem He ghts A 
month latei aftei the Biitish hacl moved 
by watei to Westchester County and had 
thus swung tow aids the lear of the 
Amt lie an position the two aimies met at 
White Plains The result of battle there 
was to give the British the control of a 
poition of the country between Long 
Island Sound and the Hudson, thus 
enabling their land foiees to keep m 
touch with their naval foices on both 
bodies of water, and on the other hand, to 
restrict fuithci the lines of the Amencans 
and to separate them from their allies on 
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the upper Hudson and in New Jersey, 
h'inally, in November, tlie Americans at 
h'ort Washin^^ton, being attacked from 
directions, were forc(‘d to abandon 
the east side of the Hudson in its Jower 
course, and to withdraw into N(’w Jersey. 

Washington had now to make a rapid 
retreat to the Delaware, and with forces 
disorganised by (amtinued ndreat he could 
no longer liold the enemy in check. At 
the beginning of December congress 
believed tlie capital, Philadelphia, no longer 
■secure, and tied to Baltimore before the 
approach ol tht‘ hostik* aimy. But this 
time it was able to return without the 
enemy having set toot in the American 
ca])ital. Tlie most serious thing was that 
with such ideas pre¬ 
valent the cause ot 
freedom was losing many 
adherents. Only after 
Washington, at the end 
of 177b, had surjirised 
and dehaited the enemy 
at Trenton did the 
spirits ot his men begin 
to rise a little. I'he 
persistent inacti\'ily of 
the British gcaieral is 
only e.vplicable on the 
theory that he was ('on- 
tident that tlu‘ " ('on- 
tineetal ” Army would 
break uj) of itself : and 
in fa(i it was only tlu' 
indomitable ])atience 
and the iron n'solulion 

of its great cliiel that 
jireveiited it troin doing 
so. Disap})ointed in his 
expe('tation ot the 
collapse ol the emany’s 
lorces, Howe a])])arenlly resolved to 
adopt a less opportunist ])lan oi cam¬ 

paign lor 1777, in ('onjiinction or co¬ 
operation with the lorces now in Canada. 
We ha\'e seen that the [ittem])t to 
('oerce C anada into joining the thirteen 
colonies ended in a disastrous fiasco ; 
the French habitants were quite satisfied 
with the P>ritish (joverninent, whereas 
their feeling towards the New Eng¬ 
landers in ])articular was anything 

but friendly. In 177b, the Ibitisli 
were in jiossession of C'rown Point, and a 
British flotilla controlled Lake ('ham- 
j)lain. The plan of operations then was 
that Cieneral Bnrgoyne should descend 

from tlie lakes, whik* (ieneral Clinton 
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advanced with a column from New York 
to meet him, thus comidetely cutting off 
the New' ICngland states. Properly carried 
out, the effect of the sclu'ine would prob¬ 
ably ha\'e been decisive. 

But Howe attached still more import¬ 
ance to the capture of Philadel])h 1 a. 
counting on the moral effect, ten' it had no 
strategical value. Washington with his 
army lay between New' York and Phila- 
delpliia, and a dirt‘ct advance would be 
almost certain to meet witli a repulsts 
But the control ot the sea gave Howe an 
alternative course. Lt‘aving Clinton in 
command at New' York - although that 
general should have been on tlu' ])oint of 
starting to carry out the conetTted mo\'e- 
ment with Bnrgoyne 
Howe embarked tlu‘ Inilk 
ot his forces and sailed 
for the C'hesapeake. 
Thus Washington’s 
position was turned, and 
he was no longei mastei 
of the road to idiila- 
ck'lphia. Kiitliusiasm foi 
the war had now leaidied 
its low't'st ebb in the 
colonies. The news that 
arrived lioin ICngland 
had not a little to d<> 
with this. ddu* amnesty 
which Howe had ])iomised 
till' New JCngland states 
if they would submit 
was now' assun'd l)y 
parliament to all who 
ietnriu‘d to llu'ir alk'gi-. 
ance. I'he piospiud was 
also liekl out of measures 
which woukl lemedy the 
most op])ressive exils 
com])lained ol by the colonies. Not 
only in great part of Americ a, but abo 
in the European states, which followc‘cl 
the ja'ogress of thc'War of Jnck‘]H‘nck‘ncc‘ 
with straiiu'd attention, a rcronciliation 
between the' Mother (k)nntry and the' 
rc‘bellions colonic'S was confidently bc'- 
licwed to be im|)c‘nding. 

Such expectations naturally drcjve all 
the lukewarm to the Iinglish side. 
Even thc‘ ])resence of congress, which 
had returned to Idiiladelphia, failed to 
keep public oj^inion unwavering in thc‘ 
Quaker city. Wkishington, by the re¬ 
sistance he otfcM'ecl during his skilfully 
conductcxl reirc'at, dcdayc'd the Jinglish 
advaiic'c ; but in the middle of Septc'inber 



ADMIRAL LORD HOWE 
Fighting in the American War of Independ¬ 
ence, Admiral Lord Howe nobly maintained 
tlie British prestige on the sea, ont-manoeuv- 
ring the French force in American waters, 
and proving the greater .skill and confidence 
of the British sailors even when opjio.sed 
to an enemy much stronger in numbei s. 
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he had to announce to congress that 
he was no longer in a position to protect 
the way to Philadelphia. On September 
26th, 1777, the English Army occupied 
the revolutionary capital. 

But this apparently brilliant success 
soon appeared in anotlicr liglit. A few 
days later, Washington returned to the 
attack, and succeeded in cutting off all 
Howe’s communications with the interior. 
The latter was now forced to attack 
the forts on the Delaware that were 
still in the hands of the Continental 
Army and threatened his line of com¬ 
munication with the sea. These forts 
were neither sufficiently fortified nor 
strongly enougli garrisoned to lie able 
to hold out long, but they withstood 
the English Army and fleet for almost 
live weeks. Even this was a decided 
advantage, for the season was now 
so far advanced that both armies had 
to go into winter quarters. The condition 
of the Continental Army, which had to 
undergo privations of every kind, and in 
consequence suffered severely both in 
numbers and in morale, would have been 
, serious had not fortune in the 
«r«oyne s favoured the arms 

eries o Americans in the north 

uecesaes brought about a 

decisive change in the entire situation. 
For the movement against Philadelphia 
had ruined the northern jilan of cam])aign. 
It had kept (dinton locked up in New 
York long after he should have been on the 
march, and the American general, (iates, 
had in consequence been left to conduct 
his operations unhampered. Burgoync 
himself had advanced from the north with 
an effective army of regular troops, jiart 
British and jiart German, numbering 8,000 
men, and the begdnning of his cami)aign 
was a series of uninterrupted successes. 

He met with no serious resistance at 
the outset, and if Clinton had been 
moving from the south, serious resistance 
might have been altogether j^revented. 
Ticonderoga, which the Ameiicans con¬ 
sidered the im])regnable key of the 
north, fell into his hands almost 
without bloodshed. The garrison, which, 
began its retreat partly by land and 
partly by water, was dispersed. Until they 
reached the upper Hudson, the English 
met with no serious opposition from the 
Continental troops ; General Schuyler had 
only time to destroy roads and bridges, 
and to withdraw all supplies out of the 
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Checks 
to British 
Forces 


reach of the English. But in accomplishing 
so much he changed the whole course of 
events. When Burgoyne reached the 
Hudson his force was considerably re¬ 
duced, as he had to leave garrisons behind 
him to keep open his lines of communica¬ 
tion. Moreover, the troops were too ''ex¬ 
hausted by the excessive exertions they had 
to make in the heat of the sum¬ 
mer to render ])assable the roads 
through the marshes between 
Lake (icorge and the Hudson. 
To make matters still worse, they were 
quite destitute of supplies. Misfortune 
suddenly l)r()ke on Burgoyne from all sides. 

Here in the north the war was a great 
deal more ])opular than in the Quaker 
state, Pennsylvania ; and with the 
a]q)roach of danger the leaders of the 
Continental Army received daily fresh 
accessions of strength. It was the British 
right wing that received the first check. 
It was ordered to take Fort Stanwix on the 
Mohawk ; but after a fruitless siege of 
some weeks’ duration it had to b(‘gin 
a retreat to ('anada that much rt'sembled 
flight. A detachment that Ihirgoyne sent 
into Vermont to forage was almost 
annihilated in open combat : all its war 
matcTial tell into the hands of the 
(Tmtinentals. Finally, Burgovne himself 
had to advance, if only to obtain ]>rovi- 
sioiis; he crossed the Hudson and mid 
the main army, commanded by (ieneral 
(iates, at Freeman’s Farm. The first 
indecisive ('iicounter was equivalent to a 
severe defeat for Burgoyne ; and when, a 
few days later, he made a second attempt 
to gain breathing sj)ace for his starving 
soldiers, he was so thoroughly beaten 
that his only course was to retreat. 

But even this was no longer opi'u to him. 
Encouraged by their victory, the ( onti- 
nental troo])S surrounded him on all sides, 
and when Gates, with the main army, 
offered battle a third time before Saratoga, 
Burgoyne and his army, seeing the use¬ 
lessness of further bloodshed, 
laid down their arms, on 
October 17th, 1777. 
armies that faced each other 
in this campaign were not very large accord¬ 
ing to modern ideas. But ajiart from the 
fact t hat England could not often rcqdace an 
army of 8,000 men, the Americans gained 
great strategic advantages. Burgoyne’s 
capitulation meant much more than the 
failure of the ]dan to divide the American 
forces by occupying the line of the Hudson; 


Surrender of 
Burgoyne 
nnd His Army 




an AMERICAN TRAITOR THE ESCAPE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD 
picture depicts a stirring incident in the life of the famous adventurer and traitor Benedict Arnold 
Arnold at the outbreak of war between Great Britain and her colonies joined the latter and 
Towards the close of the war he made a secret offer to General Clinton for sur 
^‘'® ®"tish, employing Major Andre, a British officer to negotiate The plot was 
uiscovered Andre was shot as a spy, Arnold himself barely managing to escape with his life into the British lines 


troin the I by H^nirl 
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the Canada frontier was now secure for a ]mblic o])inion there, but also upon the 
lime at least a^Minst Ih’itish attack, and the m‘‘ans the colonists liad at their dis])osal 

Ih'itish j^arrison in \ew York was isolated, in the event of war with England, and as 

havin/^^ no means of communication with to what kind of hel]) they would most 

the other British armies, except by sea. ur^;ently rt'^uire. But French ])olicy was 
Viewed simply as an incident in the war then conskUM ably in advance ot tlui claimi^ 

bctwec'ii the Ihitish (k)vernment and the ])ut forward by the colonists. Tli(Me]K)rts 

recalcitrant ('olonies, Ihirp^oyne’s disaster wliich the agent, Be Kalb, sent from 

was serious, l)ut \ erv' far from Ixang America did mucli to cool Pj'ench eagerness 

decisive. It was. in fact, the turning- to su]>])ort the colonies. Th(‘]ilan of taking 

])oint of the war, bcH ause it introduced a revenge' on their emuny by i)romoting an 

new factor on the AmtTicaii side. Hitherto, AnuTican revolt had to t)e abandontal lor a 

the ])resumption that (heat Britain must, lime. But as soon as the first congresses 

in the cours(' ot time, overwhelm the were convinced that their rights 

colonists had held back loreign Powers Su**'ort for maintained against 

from int(‘rvention. Saratoga gave the tin' Mother ('ountry only by 

im])ression that the Americans might win force, they rinnemberc'd thedis- 

on their own nuM'its. There was one '})osition dis])layed by h'rance ; Paris was 
Kuro])t‘au Powca' which was athirst lor tlu‘ first and most im])ortant ])oinl to 

revenge on England: Fiance toimd tlu‘ which the congress had si'iit its agents; 

tem])tation to throw her sword into the nor did it send them in vain, 

scale too strong, and the French inter- Naturally, tlu'French(ro\a'rnmi nt could 
vention st'curi'd the colonial victory. not. in 1773. enti‘r into o])en ('onmumi- 

Since tlu* ('aiiiest. signs of serious dis- cation with the agiaits of lh(‘ still (juite 

sension between hhiglaiul and the colonit^s, unorganist‘d rebel ]iro\'in(a‘s ; but it nevi'i- 

ITance had watched e\'i'nls in America theless gave llu' AnuM ieans much secret 

with tlu' closest atti'ution. Her leading su])port. As soon as wai’ had openly 
statesnum waitc'd longingly for the oj)i)or- begun, the Americ'aiis slarft'd hostilities 

tnnity to take revenge for the losses and at sea. It was quilt' in accord with the 

humiliation inflicted on ht'r by the peace strongly develoj)ed busiiu'ss s])iril of the 

of 17O3. As early as 17()7 a JTench agent norlluTii ])rovinces that they should be 

had be^n st'nt to North Amtuica to obtain much mort' eager to do injury to British 

information, not only on the statt‘ of tiade at .sea by ])rivateering than to carry 



GENERAL WASHINGTON AMONG HIS SOLDIERS AT VALLEY FARM 
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WASHINti'lON AND THE FRENCH MARQUESS DE LAFAYETTE AT MOUNT VERNON 


In tlifiir strugfilp for independence tlie American colonies had th * sympathy and snpjiort of the ^rcnch nation, not a 
few of whose bold sons crossed tlie ocean to fight against their hated enemy, the British. Chief amongst them was the 
youthful Marquess de Lafayr tte. shown with Washington in the above picture, who commanded an Ameiican division 
with conspicuous ability and success, and was publicly thanked by Washington foi Ins military skill and valour. 

J tMM. tl.. lumtin.- l.> I V k<. sit. I 


on an honouralilf, tbou,t;ii |)rolita])l(‘, 
vvai hv lanil against the P>rilish Aiiny. 
Soon altt'r the 1 )t'('larationof IndfjH'iulfnct', 
tlu' iirst American j)nvate<rs venlnu'd 
across tlu‘ ocean into liritish waU'is. 'I'lie 
.diij) vvlii(d) in the aiitninn of lyyi) laoiight 
IhMijaniin Id aiiklin to I'ranc't* as at'c rt'diled 
r(^])rcst'ntati\'t‘ ot the new repiihli(\ hroni^ht 
into Havre, as jirizes, two 
nvateers l^hi^^lish vt'Ssels wliich it had 
n er rcnch way. This 

ro ec ion constituted on the ]>art ot 
Fraiu e a l)reaeli of tli(‘ ]H’ae(‘ tlnui t'xistinjj;' 
tx'tween her and a “frituidly nation”: hut 
Anu'rieaii ])rivateers ('ontinued It) take 
n'tiif^e seeretlv iu Fri'iK'li liarltoiirs. 
rhonf,,di the AnitMican dele^^att's were 
not ot'iicially reeo/.^nised. it was an open 
secret, es])ecially after I'ranklin’s arrival, 
that they had the direct siip])ort of the. 
French (lovt'rnmcnt iu buying war 
material, fittinj^ out ships, and enlistini; 
offu'ers and crews which wen' taken to 


Anna ica stM'retly, or under a falsi' lla^i[. 

Franklin, Iroin the l)ef^dniiin;.,L lelt sure 
of the fa\'oural)le issiu' ol the nci^otia- 
tions for a tn'aty ol trade and frit*ndship 
with which the lU'wly oi^anised Forei{.^n 
Otfit'c had entrusted him ; but these 
sanjruine ex])ectations were not altogetlier 
realised. I'here can be no doubt that not 


only the Freiuli (lovernment, but the 
whole Frt'iieh ])eoT)le. sym])athised with 
tlu' caus(' of the I nited StJiles. 'Fliis 
was not for any lo\a‘ they bore the 
Americans hut principally becausi' they 
saw in a siii cesstul American rising a means 
ol injuring the hati'd Fni;lish, and they 
onlv too i‘a{j^eii\’ seized the chanci' of taking 
revengt' on them. 'rims Franklin was 
])ermitted to visit Paris, and in his private 
eapaeitv could s])t'ak his mnul freely to the 
leading ITeiK'li Minister, X't'rgt'iines. 

Put a ])ul)h(' rt‘ct']dion was avoided: the 
niort'so het'ansc thi' cam])aign following the 
Dt'claration of Indepcndt'iK'e was iintor- 
timale to such an I'xtent that the linal 
victory of iht' ;\merieans was seriously 
doubted. hh'ane(''s attitude thiring tlu' 
year 1777 was ]>urely ex])ectant. Even the 
amount of secret assistance given to the 
rebels was insignificant. 'Idu^ only event 
attracting attention was the dejiarture lor 
America of the youthful Marquess dt' Tvafay- 
I'tte, who, with De Kalb and other ITench- 
men, crossi'd over in a shi]) Iu* had fitted 
out to join the eiu'iuy ol his national foe. 

France had at that timi' almost per- 
mitti'd (Ireat l-iritain to gain the advantage 
of her. The American agents negotiated 
not only with France ; they also sought to 
get into touch with other Powers, and even 
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maintained relations with England. These 
threatened to take a peculiar turn im¬ 
mediately before and after the capitula¬ 
tion of Saratoga. After the capture of 
Philadelphia, England had offered the 
colonies an amnesty and the removal of 
their principal grievances ; after the caju- 
tulation of Saratoga she went a step further 
and held out the prospect of the recognition 
of a certain degree of indejx'iidence in 
return for a permanent and intimate 
union between tlie colonies and the 
Mother Country. The American agents 
were hardly enij^owered to make sucli an 
agreement with England. But the danger 
threatened by tliis combination, together 


have been ready to make peace even on 
those terms. But the spirit of the natior 
rose ; at wdiatever cost, it would not bear 
to submit to Bourbon threats and Bourbon 
dictation. Chatham, almost dying, had 
himself come down to the house to protest 
against that last ignominy, the rending 
of the empire in submission to France. 

In the midst of his speech—^he was per¬ 
mitted to speak sitting—he fell back in a 
lit ; a month later, he, who liad raised his 
country to the highest pinnacle of triumph - 
he, to whose voice a purblind king and an 
infatuate Ministry had refused to hearken 
—w^as laid in Westminster Al)bev : and 
England was still fighting for \'cry lile. 



PAUL JONES IN A NAVAL FIGHT OFF THE COAST OF SCOTLAND IN V.7\) 

A native of Scotland, the bold John Paul Jones adopted the role of naval adventurer, and in JTr.’i, obtaining^ a commission 
in the American Navy, he cruised round the British shores while the War of Independence was in progress, attacking the 
shipping. In 1770, as shown in the above picture, he captured the kings ship Serapis in a naval fight off the Scottish coast 


with llic improved jaospects of the cam¬ 
paign, led France to take a decisive step. 
The treaty of friendship and commerce 
over wiiicli the Americans had been kej)t 
in suspense for more than a year was con¬ 
cluded in a few' weeks—I^^bruary 6th, 
1778. This amounted to an official 
recognition of the United States. 

The know ledge of tlie impending alliance 
alarmed even North’s Ministry into making 
proposals w'hich the Americans w'ould 
have welcomed at an earlier stage ; but 
now' there were very few who would be 
content with anything short of indepen¬ 
dence. The Rockingham Whigs would 
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For folly and incajxicity liad played 
havoc with every department. The navy, 
wiiich sw'ept the seas wiHi might irre¬ 
sistible in i7f>o, had not bi‘eii maintained ; 
while France, guided by Choiseul, had been 
acting on the lesson slie had learnt at such 
bitter cost, and had been creating her own 
navy anew. Now, on paper at least, the 
odds hardly lay with the Ihitish, and the 
British prospect of victory in America de¬ 
pended on the retention of naval suj)remacy. 

On American soil, the immediate result 
w'as the evacuation of Philadelphia and 
withdraw'al to New York, Howe retiring, 
and Clinton taking the chief command. 




WASHINGTON ON THE BATTLEFIELD AT TRENTON, DECEMBER 8th, 177(5 
The varied fortunes of the American colonists in the early stages of the war with the Mother Countnr did not 
augur well for the ultimate triumph of their rising, and gradually the cause of freedom and independence lost many 
adherents; but when, at the end of 1770, Washington, oy a senes of brilliant manoeuvres, surprised and defeated 
the enemy at Trenton the spirits of his men began to revive, and they followed him with renewed hope and confidence. 

I'roni the painting by Juhn Fued 
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That the withdrawal from the Chesa})eake 
to New York was successfully etfected was 
due to the skill of the admiral. Lord Howe, 
who outmanrein'ied the now su])eiior 
French force in Aimuican waters and 
accom})lished the transferenc(‘ of the 
troops beiore D’Estaing had realised 
the situation. From the British point 
of view, the one redivming feature of 
the war lay in the still superior skill 
and confidence of tlu' English sailors, 
which nearly neutralisi'd the gi eater 
numbers ol tlit‘ Frenc'h. Thus, later 
in the same yt'ar. it was the inability 
of the J^'rench tlet't to intt'iwene which 
allowed Clinton to des])atch an army 
to the soutli, with a 
view to creating a diver¬ 
sion by a canij)aign in 
those ])ro\’inc'es which 
had not hitherto telt 
the stn'ss ol war. Hut 
the Ih'itish fleet could 
no long(T sail when and 
wiiere it would. Its 
chief business came to 
be that of ki^eping the 
French out ot action. 

It was not only by 
sea that is, on the 
British line of com- 
muni('ation — that the 
French interxention took 
effect. Already a con¬ 
sider a bl(‘ number ol 
foreign officers had taken 
service in the United 
States. Lafayette and 
his friends had been 
fighting with the 
Americans since the jue- 
cedi year, though 
originally received with 
such ill-concealed distrust 
that some of them returned to France 
bitterly disappointed. 

Lafayette’s enthusiastic advocacy, how’- 
cver, w'as not without effect in bringing 
the French (ioxermnent to consent to 
the desjxitch of an auxiliary corps under 
Rochambeau. Their juesence did not 
prove an unmixed blessing to Washington ; 
for the ('olonial officers regarded the 
FT*enchmen with considerable jealousy, 
w'hile the chief w’as painliilly alix'e to the 
diplomatic necessity for treating them in a 
manner which mack* the jealousy more 
acute. Still, the Americans found them¬ 
selves compelled to recognise that the 
forb 


foH'ign contingent and the foreign officers 
w’ere a x'ahiable addition to their lorces. 
Both Rochambeau and I.alayette, young 
as the latter was, were endowed witli 
military capacity, which Washington 

could not have afforded to desj)ise. exaui 

had he attached less im})ortance to The 
FTench alliance than he actually did. 

From that alliance great wonders were 
at first (‘xpecli'd. not only by Washington 
and the army, but to an greater 

extent by the congii'ss, which had r(‘- 
tuined in tiiumph to IMiiladt'lphia. It 
was already so conxinced that a (k'cisixe 
victory xxas impending that it cousidi'rt'd 
it superiluous to do anything more 
towards it. 'fhe dis- 
ilhisionnu'nt xxas the 
greater xx hen a ju'cmliai 
coml)inal ion ol nnlavom - 
al)l(' circumstances 

rendered the joint 
campaign of the Amti- 
icans and the I'lt'iich 

almost fruit k‘ss. 1^'rom 
IIk' iH'giiming tli(‘r(‘ had 
hvvw a party in congress 
that did not look xxitli 
faxom (Ml th(‘ Ideiich 
allianct*. It lonnd su})- 
port in the Nk'xx Fngland 
states. x\ hich 11 aiislei red 
their old antij)atliy to 
tilt' ('.madiaiis to th(‘ 
FreiK'li, xxlio weie noxx- 
about to light as tlu‘ir 
allies lor colonial iiuk'- 
])('ndt'nc(‘. 'Mori'ox er, the 
offers on the jiart ol 
bingland to enter into 
llt‘gotiatlon^ xxitli the 
rebels as to the rc‘- 
inoval of their griex anc(‘s 
had caused tlu' id('a to 
take root that a r(*('onciliation xxas 
imminent on the basis ol the re('(>gnition 
of their inde])end(*nc(\ 

The pros])ects ol peai't* x\(M(‘ s(tious1v 
aftected l)y the French alliance', toi though 
the Americans inlerpn'ted tin* agreement 
in the sense that France would only 
secure their imk'iieiuk'uce, and, this done, 
make no ojiposition to a dire'et under¬ 
standing betxxeen tlie colonies and the 
Mother Country, yet tht* iMench Ciovern- 
nient, in continuing negotiations at Paris 
xxitli the di‘legat(‘s of congrt'ss, es])ecially 
xx’ith rranklin, and also, by means of 
its accredited representatives, with the 



THE MARQUESS OF CORNWALLIS 
Son of the first Earl of Cornwallis, he served 


the American War even while disai)proviiiK 
of it ; but thoug^h he gained several notabl 
successes he was finally compelled to snrren 
der at Yorktown, Virginia, on October IP, 17>I 





the sea; but, as the French were in possession 
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congress at Philadelphia, took care that the 
principle should be recognised that none 
of the contracting Powers should make 
peace without the concurrence of the 
others. This made the termination of the 
war no longer solely dependent on the 
recognition of the inde})cndence of the 
United States. These business })oliticians 
now forgot how remote this had been 
before tlie French alliance, and tried to 
persuade the states that the continuance 
(d the war was solely due to the Frencli. 
Though they undoubtedly ; 
overshot the mark in 
this, the congress and 
a n o V c r w li e 1 in i n g 
majority of the American 
peo])le were of the 
opinion that since France, 
as was natural, was seek¬ 
ing by this war to 
gain advantages for her¬ 
self and her allies, 

('specially for Spain, 
which joiiK'd the alli¬ 
ance in 1779, it was 
only right that she 
should bring the war 
to a conclusion with her 
own iriorK'y and troo])s. 

The di'inands madt' on 
the French (iovernnu'iit 
by the leading states¬ 
men of congress W('rc 
almost incredible. Their 
only ])(jssibV' excuse is 
the ]K)litical and di])lomatic inexpcTitmce 
of men suddenly transformed from 
lawyers and merchants into the nv 
s])onsiblc leaders of a mighty state. 

There was, it is true, a small circle of 
really statesmanlike; characters among 
the men who hel])ed to found tlu' Unitecl 
States. Foremost among these stood 
(ieorge Washington. 'I'he course of events 
suddenly ])laced this conscientious and 
jieaceful country gentleman at the head 
of the union army ; but in his case cir¬ 
cumstances served only to develo]) great 
capacities and to bring to light splendid 
talents. At the outbreak of war, Wash¬ 
ington was in his forty-third year. He 
was not a ])rofessional soldier, and his only 
experience of war hail been as an officer 
of the Virginia militia ; but so successful 
was he in this capacity that he was 
appointed its commander-in-chief in 
1755. He entered ])ublic life more from 
a sense of duty than from inclination, 
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BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
To Franklin, perhaps more than to any other 
man, belongs the distinction of bringing the 
War of Revolution to a successful issue, for 
it was owing to his efforts that France inter¬ 
fered and gave to the colonists the support 
necessary to turn the scales in their favour. 


and he retired to his rich estates as 
soon as possible. He t3’pified all that 
was noblest in the Virginia planters. 
His appearance was striking—almost too 
aristocratic for a republican ; but none 
was more enthusiastic than he for the 
cause of American liberty. 

His sound education and his know¬ 
ledge of the world fitted him for a 
dijilomat ; his wide knowledge of national 
economics for a statesman. Nor was the 
limited experience gained in little wars his 
only qualification for 
the military ])osition he 
held : for he possessed 
(wo distinguishing quali¬ 
ties that render him, 
in all respects, one of 
the most remarkable 
men Amt'rica has ('V('r 
seen. These qualities 
were the jiower of 
taking a clear and un- 
])reiu(liced view of the 
situation, which enabled 
him, ev('n in the most 
trying circumstances, to 
calculate and consider 
with im])ert urbable 
composure, and to await 
till' right moment with 
an iron ]>a(ience ; and 
:in extraordinary energy 
that enabled him not 
only to acconqilish much 
himself, but to mov(; all 
around him to ])ut forth their utmost 
strength. 

At the beginning his ]K)sition was diffi¬ 
cult ; even his rank as commander-in-chief, 
which the first im])ulse of national enthus¬ 
iasm had given him, was not ejuite safe from 
the envv of jealous rivals or the; eagerness 
of selfish place-hunters. He himself was 
])erhaps the least concerned about his 
position ; for he learned daily how many 
duties it imposed on him and 
how little real ]H)wer he 
possessed. Hut he was even 
greater as a diplomat than as 
a strategist, and was tfiiis enabled to 
solve the difficult ])roblem before him, 
and to stand continually between the 
inex])erienced politicians of congress and 
the Euro])ean dijdomats schoolial in the 
political etiquette of the Old World. 
From the time of the alliance with 
France he maintained, not only at the 
seat of war, but also in the field of 


Washington 
at the Head 
of the Army 
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]K)litics, a kind of government inde¬ 
pendent of congress ; but in both spheres 
his characteristic reserve enal^led him 
to avoid all dangers. 

There was no other man of his nation 
who could be compared with him. Even 
Benjamin Franklin, with his homely 
honesty, stood far behind him in political 
, far"sightedn(‘ss. l)es])ite this, 
Franklins ]U‘rha])S, ])layed a 

* greater ])art than Franklin in 
Revol«t.o» 1,ringing,* the revolution to a 
successful issue. lh)rn in humble circum¬ 
stances, he had worked his way slowly 
and laboriously upwards by his own 
(‘fforts ; and throughout his life he pre¬ 
served something of the manneis said 
lo be chnracteristic' of the inhabitants 
of Bliiladeli)]n;i, where he had spent his 
vouth and middle ag(‘. He was not a 
man of great actions, but the long 
('xi)erieuce he had gained at the Knglisli 
court as agent lor the colonies enabled 

him. mor(‘ than all- 

others, to win the sym- 
])athy of other nations 
lor his struggling coun- 
Iry; and the credit of 
having induced France 
lo si(lt‘ o])enly with the 
Ihiited States belongs 
clii(dl\’ to liim. But his 
attitude' (luring tin* ]H‘ace 
negotiations showed how 
nuuii he was affected 
by th(^ shrewdness that 
Usually ( haracterised the 
l)ohticians of the youth- 
tiii stale. Many efforts 
have been made to 
clear him of the charge' I 
of having taken ])art in I 
the negotiations with JOHN / 

KuKla.ul which, tlK.uKl. 
contrary to the agree'- nient of Washington as ( 


experience helped in no small degree to 
remove the formidable difficulties that lay 
in the way of diplomatic success. 

Beside these two leaders stood a number 
of less im])ortant personages of similar 
political views ; but among the influential 
politicians there were scarcely any others 
so clear-sighted or so un])rejudiccd. The 
significance of this soon a])])eared when, 
on the conclusion of the French alliance, 
weightier events took ])lacc in the held of 
dij)lomacy than on the held of battle. 

In accordance with their ])lan of cain- 
])aign, tlu' British transferrt'd their o])era- 
tions to the south. In January, 177<), 
they conquered Savannali and (h'h'iuled 
it snceessiullv against the Frencli flec't. 
In Felu'uary, I7<S(). the Fnglish comman- 
der-in-cliicf. Clinton, landed in Soiitli 
Carolina and forced the American troo])S 
in Charleston tf) ca])itulate after a 
siege of hve W(!eks. It a])])eared as if 
British supremacy would be re-eslab- 
lisiied in thi‘ south ; anti 
! tor a time not a single 
I dt'taebment of organ¬ 
ised American troo-jis 

op])osed the English. 
But tliti object aimed 

at soon shovvt'd itself 
unattainable. Excejit on 
the ctiast, the Jand was 
«i])ars(‘ly ])()])ulatt'd and 
hut little ('ultivated. 

I'his rendered iiennaueiil 
militars’ oceLi})ation im- 
])ossihle, and ])laced great 
difficulties in the way of 
all military o])erations. 
This was very well 

known at Washington’s 

headquarters. TJius, in- 
^AMS stead of following the 

.pos%‘d"‘tr.Hriti.sh lo the south, the 

mmander-in-chiefon leader f the American 


JOHN ADAMS Stead 

Representing: Massacluisetts in the first con- ic] 

press, this statesman proposed the appoint- *** tus: 
ment of Washington as commander-in-chief on leadci' 
the outbreak ofthe war: after holdinp the office * 


-.i tlic outbreak ofthe war: after hoidnip the office » i , ■ 

mint With r ranee, were of vice-president, he succeeded Washington Al ni\’ k(‘pt ill vicW OJ)Cra 


as President of the United States in 1 


earned on m si'cret by President of the 
the American di])lomatists. But no 
amount ot e\])lanation can get rid of 
the tact that Franklin’s characteristic 
appc'a ranee of confidential frankness 
and good-natured honesty served to 
screen the double-dealing of his fellow 
di])lomatists, tliough lie had i>erhaps 
no direct part in deceiving the allies 
he himself had gained. During the war 
he exerted little direct influence on 
affairs at home; but his sober and 
practical cominonsense and his business 


lilted States m file HudsOll 

against New York as most likely to 
decide the issue of the campaign. 
Clinton was thus com])clled to come north 
again, while in the south a ]iartisan war 
went on with varying results. 

'Phis was stirred up from both head- 
(piarters by the dcs})atcli of regular 
troops under aiiproyed leaders, so that 
the British were neyer in undisturbed 
possession and still could never be 
driA en out. During these cross-expedi¬ 
tions a number of important battles 
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Surrenders nt 
Yorktown 


were fought in North and Soutli ('aro- 
lina. At Canuhai the Englisli gained 
a victory in whicli the bravt' De Kalb 
lost his life ; at King’s Mountain and 
at Co\v})ens the Americans were success- 
fill ; othiM* battles, such as that at 
(jiiiltord, were claimed as victories by 
both sides. Hut the situation remained 
essentiallv nnchangi‘d. The 
Cornwallis ^ imiintaiued th(‘ir hold 

on till* thickly ])opnlatedcoast 
districts ; but in the interior 
bands of Ameiicans carried on a guerrilla 
warfare, making unexpected attacks on 
outposts and ('utting (»tf small detach¬ 
ments of British tnH'jps. 

In 1781, howevt'r, ('ornwallis, who held 
the southern command, was ordered to 
tall bac'k on ^’orktown. tlu* British no 
longer ha\ing the control ot tlu‘ sea 
necessary to enable them to send him rt‘- 
inforcements. Clinton hiinselt was h(‘ld 
fast in New York by W'ashington, who 
was threatening the pku'e with an assault 
in force. But such was not his real 
design ; Cdinton k'anu‘d suddenly that 
the siege was jaactically abandon(‘d and 
the army on its way to the south. It was 
at this ])oint tliat the aid of the French 
])roved decisix'e. Lalayette had beiai 
largely responsible* for paralysing the 
ojieratioiis ol ('ornwallis, whose* j)e)sitie)n 
lUAv depeneleel e)n the mainte‘nance e)f 
commuuie'atie)ns by se'a. 'I'he a|)pearan('e 
of a French lleet, newly aiiived, undi'r 
De (iiasse, turneel the scale*. 

The British Admiral ire)e)d alse) arrived, 
with the intenlie)n e)l relie\'ing Ye)rkte)wn ; 
but the French were aheaely in pe)ssessie)n 
of the harbour anel \\(*re not te) be (‘ntice*d 
inte) an engagcMue'iit. On ()e*te)b(‘r leph, 
1781. ('e)rnwallis fe)und himse*lf with ne) 
possible alt(*rnative but capitulatiem. 
With the fall e)t \'e)rktown, the last he)p(* 
of mastering the* ce)le)nists was ge)ne*. 
Freim this peiint. inte*re^st ce*ntres entirely 
in the naval war be'tween Oreat Ibitaiu 
and Frane'e; its striking leatiire 
was the British re*ce)\'ery eef 
naval ase'enelancy. Since Spain 
had jelined the allie*s, nearly 
all her energie*s had b(*en e'lnployed on 
despeu ate efforts to reduce* Gibraltar, w hich 
had held out with grim dete'rmination, 
while at rare intervals British fleets had 
succeeded in throwing in sujiplies. 

But in 178J slie des|)atehed a fleet tei the 
West Indies to jeiin De Orasse, who w'as 
already in feircc considerably greater than 
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the British. Their one hope was to force 
an engagt'inent under conditions which 
would giv(' the chance of crippling a 
portion of his fle(*t. Reinforcecl by the 
S])aniards his numbers would be over¬ 
whelming. He was determined not to 
risk an engagi'inent till those reififorcc- 
ments had joined him. Hi* started on a 
race with tin* Fbiglish Admiral J^odney 
to reach the ])oint of rendezvous;' but 
by a fortunati* ('o-ojieration ol breezes and 
calms Rodney oviTtook him, and, although 
in li‘ss force, attai'ked him. I'he battk* of 
“ The Saints ” i^ famous, among other 
things, lor the adoption of tin* ])lan of 
attack, thenceforth a laxonrite maiueuvre 
with the P>ritish, known as “ bieaking the 
line” - that is. pieicing the enemy’s line, 
enveloping his lear. and di*stroying it 
before the van can come to its aid. 

Rodney annihilated the ile(*t ot Do (basso 
in what was. m some respects, the most 
critical engagement in English history. 
For deteat would have meant the irre¬ 
vocable loss ot a na\’al supri'inacv which 
was tottering ; its ultimate reco\eiy gave 
(ireat P>ritain the x ii tory o\ ei Napoleon. 

Fi\’e months later, tin* allies 
f niadi* their last tremendous 
assault on (iibraltar; but the 
aJ'Rcr ],>,)(.p ii'main(*d in the posses¬ 
sion (»f its gaiiison. Muidi as these events 
seiw'ed to exciti* those on the spot, and 
im])ortant as they were to (jr(*at Britain, 
they had comparativi'ly littk* infhienci* in 
determining the tinal r{*siilt ot the war as 
it concerned the Americans. Thi* leading 
h'rench statesmen soon came to thi* con¬ 
viction that, instead ot ha\ing gained 
an active ally in the* stniggh* against 
England by their alliance with the lbu((*d 
.States, they had in ri*ality only gained 
permission to carry on the war tor the 
Americans with F'rench money, French 
soldiers, and French shi])s. 

J^'roui till* iair ot Yorktown till the 
conclusion ot pi*ace the negotiations in 
this connection occupii'd the att(*ntion of 
congress much inon* than tin* concerns 
of till* war liad e\’er done. The debates 
were carried on with such x ehemenci* that 
on more than one oi'casion the newly-maiki 
union of thirteen stat(*s threaten(*d to fall 
asundi'i* into groups with di\ided interests. 
Wliat American |)oliti('ians would naturally 
have prefeired was that (Ireat Britain 
should give uj) all her Nortli American 
possessions and renounci* all her claims 
in the northern continent in favour of the 
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Unitt^d States. In negotiations witli the 
(j^^(‘nts by whom the Hritish throughout 
Ihe war stroV(.‘ to bring alM)nt an under¬ 
standing, they based their claim on the 
stalenuMit that the ])r()ximity of the 
rnit(‘(i States and a Hritish ('anada would 
be a j)erj)etual cause of discoid betwecai 
tlie tv\'<) nations of tlie same blood. 
J^(‘njamin l^'ranklin deserves 1ht‘ credit 
of having skilfully put forward this view 
during the negotiations h(‘ conducted with 
the Hritish ag(‘nt, Oswald ; but in the final 
settlement the |)oint was not again brought 
uj), so that it was scarcely lu'cessary for 
(iK'at Hritain to reject the demand. 

In regard to their southern boundary 
tlu' Amei'icans wen* less greedy im terii- 
torv. 'Fhey had lu'come quite accus¬ 
tomed to the idea of giving back Idorida 
to Spain as payment for her jrarticipation 
in the war, and esj)ecially for the subsidies 
wliich had been continuallv solicited. 


though without siu'cess, fiom the court of 
('hailc'S 111. H)Ut this point was not the 
ti.ie sonice of rlis('ord in th<‘ congiess. 
'riiere W(‘re two other (onditions, to one 
ot V hic'li the representatives of the 


DiscussinK 
(he Terms 
of Peace 


southern slates clung with as 
much tcMiacily as those ot the 
.North (lid to the other. How 
far-sighted tlu* politici<ins of 


the southern states \\('re on ])oints aftecl- 
ing their future interests is siiown bv 


the fact that thev wished to iiaxe th(' 


cession of the interior as far as tlu* Missis¬ 


sippi, and the right of free naxigation of 
this sin am down to the (nilf of Mexico, 
regarded as indisju-iisable preliminaries 
to tlu’ (oiK'lusion of j)eace. 'I'he Jfiitish 
(.olonial Ofiice had organi.sed tlie land 
wc'st of the .Alleghanit's inde])endentlv of 
the old provinces, and the settlement of 
this territory on any considerable scab* 
had been but recently begmi from the 
southern jirovinces. Nevertheless, the 
le.i'lers in tlu’ soulht'rn stall's ])ercei\ed 
peitectly the immense importani'e loi this 
district of the wati'rway to the (bilf of 
Mexico, and were resolved not to give 
UJ) this sc'ciirity for the future. 

hor a long time discussions u])on 
the conditions ot ])eace ]K>ssessed a 
purely theoretical interest. The efforts 
of the leadt'r of the army, on the one hand, 
and of the re])resi'ntatives of France, on 
the other, succeeded in restraining the 
embittered war ot words and in obscuring 
tliosi; subjects on wliich utterly irrecon¬ 
cilable views W’ere held. When, in March, 


1782, by means of Franklin’s personal 
relations wath some of the members of 
the newly formi'd Paiglisli (.'abinet, the 
general disire for ])ea('e was finally con- 
iirrni'd, strife broke out afresh in the con¬ 
gress. The ])aiiy of the northern states, 
which would have jireferred that PTanklin, 
the friend of the French, should be de- 
„ . . ]>rivt'd of all share in the 

Recognising negotiations, were so far 

>1- ;i'«y 

beside bun tw'o riqire- 
si'utafives of theii’ own viiAvs—John Adams 
and John Jay. The history of the jieace 
negotiations shows once more the total 
absi'nce of a riial exi'culive in the young 
slate. Till' congress had indeed established 
a d('])artment for foreign affairs ; but its 
nqm'si'iitatives. during tin' ])eace negotia¬ 
tions, never rectaved definite instructions, 
and, once on Fremdi soil and reiriox'C'd from 
th(‘ interferciK'e of congiess, tht'X' were really 
inde])end('nt. 7 'hat the negotiations were 
so (juickly concluded, and that in 11 manner 
exceeding the ex])ectatloiis of the most 
sanguiiK' American ])oIincians, was due to 
the weakni'ss of the English negotiators. 

The pi-ace ratified at Vtrsailles, 
September pel, 1783. recognised the 
thiileen laiiled States of Noith America 
as an indept'ndeiit state. Almost all the 
demands ot the American ])art\- politicians 
were concedi'd bv the Hritish. Florida, 
which was restored to S})<'iin, formed the 
southern boundary of tin' states; the 
Mississi})])i the w'estern : and navigation 
on this river was to be bee to Americans 
and to the Hritish. 'I'lic northern boun¬ 
dary ran from the St. Croix River across 
the watershed between the Hudson and 
the St. Tawreni'c, and thi'ii through the 
(in'at Lakes to the soiiri e of the Mississip])i. 
The right of ])artici])ating in the fisheries 
on the Newfoundland Hanks w’as expressly 
conceded. .\s fin the rest, a treaty of 
peace and commerce between Cireat Hritain 
and the Idiited States wa> to restore as 

r,< « ... as possible the relations 

TheR.pubhc 

States by the remaining 
Kuro})ean Powa'is wais delayed ; but this 
was of little im])orlaiice to the young 
state, as it enjoyeil not only the recognition 
but also the goodw'ill of the Powau's wLich 
were of most inqKirtauce to it. Thus, eis 
far as tlii' outside world was concerned, 
the Republic of the United States was 
firmly established. Konrad Haebler 


United States 
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CANADA DURING THE GREAT WAR 

BRITISH TRIUMPHS AGAINST THE AMERICANS 


W HEN Canada was ceded to Great 
Britain by France all the military 
and most of the civil officials of Canada 
returned to France ; the latter, with 
Bigot at their head, to be heavily and 
justly punished for their egregious frauds. 
A good many of the Canadian noblesse 
went, too, being offered commissions in 
the French Army. War-sick and im¬ 
poverished by the jiresence of contending 
armitis, Canada now resigned luaselt with¬ 
out difficulty to the just and lenient rule 
of the English officers who governed her 
for many years after the ])ea('e. 

7'he habitants, forming ])robably five- 
sixths of the 70,000 souls by this time in 
the country, settled down in their ])arisht‘s 
to increase and multijily under the mildest 
regime tliey had e\a*r ex])(‘rience(l. There 
wen; no more corvees and no mor(' wars ; 
otluTwise everything went on much as 
^ . before. They ]iaid their dues 

parish jiriest, and tlieir 

(heBrilUh the seigniors. 

The English criminal law, 
inildtT than their own code, was ad- 
niinisrered by the military authorities. 
Civil law remained as before in s])itc of 
etlicts intended to encourage the English 
<‘ustoms. Thirty to forty seigniorial 
lamilies, much more than half the total 
number, remained in the colony, while 
in Quebec, Montreal and Three Rivers 
were a goodly sj^rinkling of traders 
and ])rofessional men. 

Murray remained for six years as governor, 
assisted by a nominated advisory council, 
and, as regards the French, proved a just 
and pojmlar administrator. Sentiment 
ajart, there was complete harmony be¬ 
tween the English garrison and the small 
French upper class and clergy. The losers 
in a stand-up fight did not expect in those 
days to be put into the .seat of the victors, 
while the habitants, almost wholly illiter¬ 
ate, did not know what votes meant. The 
disturbing, or at least dissatisfied, element 


was composed of the few liundred Ib'itish 
traders, mostly from the American ])ro- 
vinces, who settled in Ouebec and Mont¬ 
real. For it should l)e said that the 
Americans, ])articularly in N('W England, 
W'ith its Puritan traditions, had gr(;atly 


Puritans 
Opposed to 
Toleration 


resent(*d the religious tolera¬ 
tion that had b(‘en granted to 
the Canarlians. The newcomers 


to Canada shared that view, 
and being naturally of rejmblican tendtm- 
cies, as, in fact, were most of the Anglo- 
American colonists long before their 
rebellion, objected to living under a govern¬ 
ment that had no ek'ctions and gave no 
sco])e for ])olitical activity. Tlieir views 
of ])opular government, however, did not 
extend to the 70,000 Freiieh, but only to 
the f('w liundred not generally very good 
s])ecimens of \nglo-American settlers. 

From tlu'ir body they considered an 
elective assembly should be chosen to legis¬ 
late for the rest and control the siij^jilies, 
while the French laws, religion, and evim 
language should so far as possilile be 
sup])ress('d. This point of view did not 
commend itsell to the British (lovernment, 
but its exjHUients, whose mimlx'rs slowly 
increased, caused most of the friction to 
be found in C'anada at that ]>eriod; and 
when the great revolutionary agitation 
began .south of tlu; border, its ])romoters 
worked hard to stir u]) the French Cana¬ 
dians to like endeavours. 

Here, too, it will be necessary to remind 
the reader that the destiny of Canada, such 
as we have .seen it fulfilled, could not have 
been foreseen in I7(>j. Settlers 
\ uiion its soil from England 
. seemed then quite unlikely, 
a ion fertile colonies to tlic south, 

with their enteqirising English population, 
religious affinities, and milder climate, 
offered overwhelmingly greater attractions 
to the Britisli immigrant. Canada seemed 
destined to remain a small French nation 
under English rule, and to reconcile the 
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Canadians to that rule seemed so obviously 
politic, it was almost inevitable that the 
hearts of the earlier Jh itish othcials should 
be in accord with that policy, Mont¬ 
calm, when he foo'saw the coiKpiest of 
Canada, wrote' in ])iivatc lettc'is to friends, 
which are still extant, to the' eftVet that the 
English would be fools if they tried to 
.. ^ , Anglicise their n(‘W sub- 

Montcalm* ]I<.-Mo.itoalm 

Fnilk in Canaan » 

“ republicans ” nf the 
other colonies, and that an Anglicised 
C'anada would surely go with them ; where¬ 
as, if till' ('anadians were (Micourageul to 
retain their lioinoge'iu'itN’ nndc'r the British 
('rown, and we'it' well tn'ate'd, the latter 
would have a loyal, brave and dociU* ract' 
that would stand staunchh' by it against 
thos(i ancient enemies and neighbours 
with whom they h.id so litth* in common. 

Noi was Montcalm by any mt'ans alone 
in n'ading the handwriting tui the wall. 
Many h'nniehmen himiliar with North 
America found consolation for defeat in 
the ])rospect of their lival’s future diflituil- 
tics. There wt'it* Ihiglishmen, too, who 
were against the retention ot Canada for 
that very n'ason, and nothing ])robably 
but the intoxication of tlios * glorious years 
of universal vic tory jnevenled tlu're iheing 
many more. With a limited ('anada in tlu^ 
hands of a French king, the English colonies 
would not have dreamed ol an inde])en- 
dence immediately ex])osed to his always 
restless sword, his flc'ets, and his armic's. 

For against French Canada alone*, and 
a mere handful of rc-gnlars, their ])ower- 
lossness, without British aid. had been 
too glaringly e\])osed. The French Ki*- 
volution was then in the womb of the 
future; what elfect that might have had 
on a French Canada is of necessity a 
matter of mere s])ecnlation, but, like* 
the e)the‘r, doe-s not hc'ie; e'oncern U'-'. 
English treje)})s, too, at the pe'aea;, hael 
taken the ])lace of the* Fre*nch garrisons 

Po*Hacthe tlu- lar wusturn 

Leader posts, some* e)t whie'h thev were 
of LvoH loa. bins. an.l 

they liad hardly se'ttle*d down in 
them when there* broke out the* gre*at rising 
e)f the weste'rn Indians, known as Peuitiac’s 
War. 7 'he English, with some* truth, we*re^ 
re^garded as jiotential land-grabbe*rs, and 
the numerous boelies of French fur-traele*rs 
throughout the* west, be'ing human anel 
naturally sore, had ])ainte*d their rivals’ 
designs in the most lurid colours to their 


credulous Indian friends, and persuaded 
them that the French king, their lather 
Onontio, was not van(|uished, but sU'e^iing 
to gatheu* strength for a mighty reve'iige. 

Pontiac was the man jireiduced by 
the henir—elijilomat, orator, warrior anel 
leaeler of men. First anel last he* set all Ihe 
Indians on the* war-]xith fremi Michilli- 
mackinac in the re'inote Neirth to the 
tribes on the Mississi])])i in tenich with New 
Orleans. A glane'e* at the ma]) and the 
se:ale of distances will give a notiem of the 
range of his ])e)we;r. All the English eiut- 
])osts had now to fight fe)r their lives. 
There we*re hereiic ele*fe*ne e*s like* (iladwyn’s 
at Detroit, and many massacres. The 
western Fre*nch were treate*el threuighemt 
as ne*utrals, the fre>nlie*rs eil the mieldle 
ce)lonie*s we*re* ra\'age*d from end te) e'lid, 
and hnneire*(B of families, flying from burn¬ 
ing home's, cowered in eleiubtfnl she*lters 
e)f we*ak. ill-victualle*d lorts, ofte'ii leaving 
as many be'hind the'in tomahawked or 
teirtureel te) de'ath in the woe)els. 

I'his did ne)t elire*ctly conce*rn thegovern- 
me*nt at Oue'be'e , the*e'am])aignswhichfinally 
epu'lleel the rising be'ing ehreefed freim the 

^ ^ North Anie'rican inilitarv 

The Oood Pj-, 

Work of Lord i i x n i ^ \ 

^ ^ iieiace* which folleiweel e'stab- 

lished the English garrisons, 
and o])ene*d again the* fur trade* of the* west, 
which for long re*maine*d the^ mainstay of 
Canaela. In I7<)(), Sir (iny Carleton, a elis- 
tinguisheel soldier of Ame'rie'an e*x])e'rie‘ii(*e 
and Irienel of Wolfe*’s, afterwards Eorel 
Deircheste*!', came* out as geive rnor to the 
('hale*an St. Eeiiiis, and ])roved the* gre‘ate*st 
e)t its ICnglish ejccnpants. ()the*r men as 
distinguishe'd have he*lel the* ])ost, but none 
hael the e)])}.)ortunity to show tlie'ir mettle 
unele*r such continnally difficult circum¬ 
stance's and for so long a ])erioel. Nothing 
oe:eairre*d in Canada calling feir ne)tie'e^ 
here* till the jiassing of the^ (Jne-bec Act 
by the Brifish l^irliame'iit. A ])e‘ck of 
minor troubles, however, was in ])re)gre'ss. 

Inca])able persons, t he* ])roeluct of English 
])olitical jobbery, were ])lanted on the 
colony, kneiwing nenther its language nor 
even thenr eiwn business. The small 
English community in the* teiwiis continued 
their agitatiein for po])ular geivernrnent 
administered by themselves. The clashing 
of the legal coeles, teie), was a chronic source 
of minor trouble. The Quediec Act was 
])assed in 1774. I'his substituted an oath 
of allegiance in ])lace of a test eiath for 
Roman Catholics. The French civil law, 
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with certain modifications, and the Enj^lisli 
criminal code, were dcdiiiitely I'stahlished, 
while the tithe, litcMnlly a twenty-llfth, 
always an imwrittc'ii law, was now secured 
to the cl(M>^y hy statute from all ])rofessin^^ 
the old faith. 'I'he administration was to 
he Vontinued in a governor and council 
nominated by the Crown. The idi'a of an 
eleciiv(i assembly ol British Protestants 
only, which was urged by r(‘])n‘sentatives 
of tlie latter befon^ parlianunit, lound litth* 
su]>|)ort in debate. Carleton thn^w his 
intliKMire strongly on the side oi those 
concessions to llu' French, which hav(^ becni 
n'gardt'd as their charter, and ar(‘ th(‘ 
bast' ol th(^ ])olitical aiul reli^^ious liberties 
tht'V have ever sint t* ('n]oyt‘(l, though not, 
howt'vt'r, without some Irit'tion. 

I-iy tilt' light t)f allt'r knowledge, much 
indt't'd may lu' urgt'd against this courst'. 
Hut the united emjnre loyalist rt'liiget's.who 
bt'canit' such a strong element latt'i. wert' 
tht'u undrt'anu'd of. ()ntario was still a 
wildt'rness onl\ troddt'ii by the Indian .ind 
the tra])])t'r, its 1('rtilit\’ buried luitler dense 
lort'sts, and its t'ajiatat it's not vet within th(' 
])io])hets’ visions, 'flie (Jiiebec At't tied tlit' 

_ ^ .. ('huich and t ht'small uppt'r 

The Canadians , i n i i- 

class ol rrt'ncli (.anadians 

lirmly to tlu' governmt'nt. 
but ga\’t' great disi'ontent 
to a majoi It V ol tlu' British, 'fhe condition 
of tilt' habitant n'lnaiiu'd much as befoie, 
and, being what he was. he hatl every reason 
to be ctinlt'iit, and indetal a('tua.lly was st). 

Nt)w, howex't'r, the lt'\a'rish agitation 
wliich jirecedetl tlu* American W'ar was 
seeMiing in tlu' colonit's. The ( aiiatlian 
P>riti-li in the main sympathised with it. 
some violently so. Tht' French gentry 
and clergy, on tht' contrary, were 1n)ui 
every motive hostilt* to it ; while, as 
regards the ])easantry, they were prt)- 
loundly igmorant even ol its meaning, 
fhe American h'aders, W'ho had so ragetl at 
the religious libt'ity grantt'd tt)theFrench- 
Canadian Catholics at the Conquest, now' 
addressed them iu flamboyant ])rt)clauia- 
tions as the dtiwn-troddeu slaves of a 
tyrannical government, and urged them 
With unctuous flattery to unite their 
fortunes to their true friends and brethren. 

lo the educated Freiich-Canadiaiis this 
was, of course, only so much nonsense, 
vdiile the others could not read it. So the 
American agitators, through their agents 
and Anglo-Canadian friends, now^ set to 
wa>rk by means of travellers on commer¬ 
cial jiretexts to corrupt thtar simple and 


Faithful to 
Great Britain 


Canada in 
a Precarious 
Position 


illiterate neighhoiirs. The credulity of the 
habitant was unfathomahle, and his 
heroditaiy hatred ot tlu' heretic “ Bastoii- 
riais’’ now' broke down bi'lore the un- 
bhishing iiu'iidacity of these jieripatetic 
])oliticians. 'J'lu'v played on tlie Quebec 
Act, and twisted the retention ot the tithe 
and seigniorial rents into a badge' ot slavery. 

It was given out that the cor- 
vc(‘S were' to he resumed, and 
that the* ti'rritorial militia, 
which was letaiiu'd by the 
English in its original form for de'fence 
ol the countiy, was to be utilised for 
lighting England’s battle's in Iuiroj)e. 

Nothing, in short, within the* nco]X' of 
an Aiiu'rican ck‘inag<)giK‘’s imaginatie)n run¬ 
ning rie)t aiiiong a liopek'S^]\’ uncritical 
anel erceluloiis audience' was eanitted, in 
order tei alienate' the habitant ; sboiikl 
the advice ol their lU'W Irieiids be rt'jexAe'd, 
it was darkly liinteel that an Ame*riean 
army ot 5e),e)e)e> me’ii we^iikl sweej) the 
])rovine*e and make' its inhabitants de- 
plent' iheir e)bstmac\’. I'lie' siie-e t'Ss e)f the 
agitators was tole'iably complete, as was 
quickly shown when the* crisis came, 
and the militia we'ie' calk'd e)ut. Carleton, 
who had incurred much criticism lor his 
activity in se'emring what he tlieiught lair 
treatment lejr the* French, telt this ap- 
})ar('nt ingralilnek' e>f their peasantry 
most bitterly. Te)wn m etings, too, wi'ie 
hc'kl in Que'hec anel Meinln'al, in which 
the disatie'cU'el Ik'itish de'claiiiK'd against 
the Quebec Act. Xeithing, indeed, cemld 
have he'cn more' jae'e'arieius than the 
situation of Canada at this time', tor, in 
spite ol ('ark'te>n’s warnings, there were 
not i.eiex) re'giilars in the wheile ce)k>ny. 

The first shot e)l the war w'as hivd at 
Fexinglon, in A])ril, 1775. In May, the 
Champlain torts e)n the route tei C'anada 
had be't'u sei/exl, anel it was seieni kneiwii 
that an invasion oi the eeilony was im- 
peneling. Martial law was proclaimed, 
and a iiortiein ol the militia calk'd out. 

_ It will he erne High to .sav here 

The First ^ 


Stages of the 
Great War 


that the response tei this call 
te) arms was almeist nil. It 


was in vain that the seigniors 
and the militia ea]itains waved their 
swords, and the jiriesls, wheise iulluence, 
for the only lime in C'anadian history, 
had been underinined, called on their 
flocks. The lew that mustered, and still 
fewer that marched, defied their officers 
and dispersed. The American (General 
Montgomery, an ex-British officer, having 
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captured in the meantime most of the 
British regulars sent to obstruct his way 
in frontier forts, arrived with an army at 
Montreal. Carleton, who had vainly on- 
dea\'oured to raise a sufficient force there 
was compelh'd to abandon it, and with 
some risk and difficulty made his way 
back alone to Quebec. Here was the 
last resource and (k'fence of 
Canada, wliich ev^erywhere else 
^ . was soon overrun and occu- 

on ue ec AnK'iicans. It 

was now mid-N()veml)cr, 1775, for we 
ha\'e had to hurry over two or three 
months thick with events and small fights 
of no vital consequence. The young 
American, Arnold, of sinister fame in 
later days, had executed a daring march to 
Quebec through the rude wildt*rness trail 
from Kennebec, arriving before the cil\' 
after a struggle of three weeks with half 
the 1,400 jacked men he started with. 

He got there just before Carleton, and 
awaited the arrival of Montgomery, Turn¬ 
ing every man out of the city who would 
not arm, Carleton found himself with 
about 700 French and 500 English 
volunteers of a most miscellaiu‘ous descrip¬ 
tion. 200 regulars, half of them recruits, 
and some sailors, about 1,500 in all, and a 
total jiopulation of 5,000. The defences 
had been jneviously looked to; the 
artillery was adequate, and the city was 
victualled. When Montgomery joined 
Arnold early in December, their united force 
was somewhat under 2,000 men, with suffi¬ 
cient guns. The Americans expected the 
fall of Quebec to follow almost at once 
ujion Montgomery’s challenge, like the 
walls of Jericho before Joshua’s trumiiets. 

That general, tliougli a lirave and able 
soldier, treated Carleton to some rare 
flights of threatening and ofh'usive bom¬ 
bast, which were received by the latter, 
who regarded the ex-British officer as a 
traitor, with silent contem})t. After three 
weeks of futile cannonading and rifle fire, 
Montgomery delivered his farn- 
v”!** attack about four o’clock in 

1C ory a morning of the year, 

uuebec himself led a small 

division from Wolfe’s Cove along the 
margin of the frozen river under the cliff 
against the barricade that defended the 
town at the lower corner beneath Cape 
Diamond. Arnold, in the meantime, made 
an almost simultaneous attack at the far 
side, and on a barrier protecting another 
narrow entry to the town by the St. 
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Charles River. A bitter wind, laden with 
fine snow, was blowing, and it was pitch 
dark. The garrison, who, under Carleton’s 
stimulating leadership had shown sur¬ 
prising vigour, were all alert. 

Montgomery was met at the Pres de Ville 
barrier by the unexpected discharge of a 
battery, w'hich stretched him and a dozen 
of the foremost v\'ith him dead iijxm the 
snow, while the remainder fled into the 
darkness. Arnold’s corjjs had more 
success, at first forcing the outer barrier 
quite easily, and getting into the lower 
town. There, however, they found them¬ 
selves enclost'd in narrow streets between 
cross fires, and after an hour or two of 
brisk fighting were rejnilsed, leaving about 
600 dead, wounded, and j^risoners behind 
them. The British loss was trifling, and 
their triumj)h com|)lete. 

American reinforcements, however, came 
uj) from Montreal, and the siege dragged 
W(‘arily on till the following May. But 
this amateur garrison—French and Eng¬ 
lish—showed amazing s])irit, while the 
besieging force suffered greatly from cold 
and disease, and the city was never again 

^ . in danger. ICaiiy in .May a 

Americans ^ - 

Chased Out army which, in 

of Canada .1 r n , 

the following year, was to 

surrender under Burgoyne at Saratoga, and 
the Americans were chased not merely from 
Quebec, but com])letely out of Canada. 

For, if the city had fallen on December 
31st, the Canadian ])easantry, who directly 
and indirectly had greatly heljK'd the 
Americans, would have openly sided with 
them, and it is j)ractically C(‘rtain that 
the colony wouhl have been made the 
fourteenth state of the Union and been 
lost to the British Crown. As it was, the 
habitant before the close of winter had 
tired of his new friends. Four thousand 
alien and ill-disciplined soldiers—even if 
well-intentioned—of a traditionally hated 
race and creed, especially when they were 
j)aying for food in almost worthless cur¬ 
rency, could easily outstay their welcome. 

vSo the Canadian returned to the fold of 
his British shepherd and his former 
state of content and political indiffer¬ 
ence a wiser and sometimes a sadder 
man. No further attack was made on 
Canada throughout the war; while 
Carleton, who had saved her to the 
British Crown, resigned in disgust at his 
treatment by that incapable and un¬ 
principled Minister, Germaine. 




New Homes 
for the 
Loyalists 


ATTEMPTED CONQUEST OF CANADA 
THE GREAT WAR OF 1812 AND WHAT 
IT DID FOR THE BRITISH COLONY 

deloat of its own armies. It is a sad 
and little-known tale, but the brighter 
side of it, full of hardshi]) and suffering 
though it was, need only be told here. 
Fortunately lor all concerned, the pro- 
vincesof Nova Scotia, Ni‘WBrunswick then 
carved out of it, and the fertik^ 
Pi'ince Edward Island, were 
still British, still practically 
undeveloped ond eminently 
suitt'd for settk rneut. Free grants of land 
weit‘ now offered in these ju'ovinces to any 
loyalist retugees who should Mp])ly lor 
them, and shii)s w(‘re provided to convey 
them there, as well as sufficient supplies 
and farm irn])l(Tnents to tide over the first 
necessarily im])roductive year. 

This woLili^ have been a conijiaratively 
advantageous start lor companies of Eng¬ 
lish ])easants. But these people had lost in 
hundreds of cases valuable estates, in most 
instances comfortable farms or homes. 
They came Irom every colony, where 
many had been social and j)olitical leaders, 
and several thousands were already, in 
1782, within the British lines at New York, 
wliere ('arleton, now comniander-in-chiet 
and charged with the military evacuation 
of the country, refused to move till he had 
safely embarked the last one of them. 

By way of this and other ports, over 30,000 
men, women and children were landed in 
their new homes in these maritime pro¬ 
vinces alone. Scarcely any had much more 
than their wearing apparel in the way of 
property. The reputation 
. Nova Scotia and the ad- 

the New Name mainland, all till then 

or ca la called Acadia, stood low as a 
place of agricultural settlement. In this 
particular, however, the newcomers were 
pleasantly surprised; but they had long 
years of toil, want and suffering to endure 
before they had carved themselves out new 
homes in the woods and entered into- 


\y 7 HEN the English troo})s evacuated the 
^ territory of the new re])ublic in 1783, 
there* were thousands of inhabitants of the 
various ('olonies who had openly sym- 
])athised and generally fought on the side 
of th(‘ ( rowii in one or other of the numer¬ 
ous iriegular cor})S raised during the war. 
The lei'ling between th(‘m and their 
siK'cessful opponents was now so bitter 
tliat there was nothing left to the loyalist 
but exile. The vindiidive attitude to¬ 
wards their defeated brethren whose 
motives of action, though often mixed 
like their rivals*, were (]uite as worthy of 
i(‘S])eir, is admitted now by American 
historians to have been, if not a crime, at 
least a most egregious political blunder. 

No terms worth the ]:)a])er they were 
writti'ii on were secured to tlu*m by Great 
Ifritain at the j)eacc. Their ])ro])erty was 
confiscated and llu'ir ])ersons insulted. 

.Some remained and endeavoured 


The Sad 


to live it down, but without 


* England is not seldom 

° an ungrateful mother to her 

colonial children wlio risk their lives 
and fortunes for her flag. The cry of the 
oolonist that it does not ]uiy to be loyal is 
as old as the eighteenth century, and, un¬ 
fortunately, only too ti lie—the result 
laigely, one need hardly remark, of the 
"'Vslem of ])arty government. In this case 
tlie Crown voted a sum of money, which 
after long years some of the survivors 
in part received. Of ])rivatc sympathy 
and generosity to the numbers who had 
no refuge but England little was shown. 

Their correspondence is significant 
and melancholy reading, for they found 
themselves too often treated with sujier- 
cilious neglect even by those who should 
have befriended them. Their elemental 
principles, too, were further shocked by 
discovering a country one-half of whose 
people rejoiced openly or secretly at the 
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comfortable jx)sscssion of the great ])ro- 
vinces. tlie bulk of wl.ose ])eoj>le to-day are 
proud to call tlienis(d\’es desci'iidaiits of the 
“ united emjhre loyalists.” 

()1 this same exodus another ten or 
fifteen thousand went to (hinada ])roper, 
mainly to what is now the ]>rovince of 
Ontario. The principal settlements here 
wen* at old Fort Frontenac, 


Opening up 
the Province 
of Ontario 


now Kingston, and away to tJie 
west on the Niagara ])eninsula. 


Tn this case to the rigours of 
backwoods settlement were usually added 
the hardships of many weeks of weary 
march thither by battt'au and canoe and 
Indian trails through the lorest. Acadia 
had, of course, Ixvn well known, though 
still sparsely settled. Halil ax was already 
a .small Hiitish town and port. Hut tin' 
noi l hern shores of J.akes Ontario and 
Eri(? had betm n^garded by 11 k‘ AmcTican 
colonists as a forbidding wildcTiiess ol 
indifferent soil, held in the grip ot wintca 
for most of the year, h'rench ( anadian 
settlement had reached no lurtlun* than 
Montreal. All iH'voud was |)art of that 
vast, shaggy, boundless hinterland which 
suggestt'd nothing |)iesent or future to 
contem])orary man but bea\ er skins. 

There had. in fact, Ixm no incemtive 
to tc'-^t this country. The ITeiich land 
S'^stem held tlu‘ ju-ople to their own 
seigniories, ot whii'h not a tenth part were 
cleared. Now, howeve'r, reports came' to 
the .\m(‘rican retugeesof another charactea' 
altogether regarding this wild western coun¬ 
try. JCxperts w’ent to report on it. and 
reported fax'oiirably, and th(‘ immigration 
t hither began. As in the mai itiine j'>ro\inc<'s, 
so here the remnant of loyalist regiments 
settled in many instances togtdher. 

Nor wen* these all English. (h*rmans 
who had seiwed the king remox’ed licre 
wholesale in th(*ir military com}>anies. troni 
choi('e in their case- and a sentiment ol 
gratitiuk* for the tr(*atment they had uni¬ 
form! y receixed from the ('row'll, while lh(*re 
were, of (Oiirse, numbers of 


How Canada 
Became 
Populated 


New' York Dutch loyalists 
who had lost their all, as 


well as Scottish highlanders, 
recent settlers in the Carolinas, whose* 
natural instincts had kept them on the 
loyalists’ side. In short, English Canada, 
in its origin, may be almost regarded as a 
military colony. To these original bands 
large additions were quickly made. 
Numbers of ])eo])le, flinching from exile, 
clung, in spite of all, to the land of their 
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birth till the unrelenting ]iersecution of 
tlieir republic'an neighbours made their 
lix'es unendural)k*. And it is only fair to 
add that tlu* contt'st bi*tw(*(*n the tw'o 
factions during the many years of war 
had been conducted on both sides with 
.singular k'rocity. The ctiuditions of the 
war, too, and oi the country, had been such 
that it was almost ('\’(*rywhi*re safer at the 
mom(*nt, wliatever the remotedisadvantage 
might be, t() take the popular .side when 
not actually under the Hritish guns. 

The majority of tlu* colonial man¬ 
hood did not j)ersonally cany a musket, 
and it was geneially safer for those who 
“ sat on the fence ” to shout, at any rate, 
for tlu* j)aliF)t sid(‘. It followed, tlu*re- 
fore. that tlu* bulk of tlu* t*\ik*s wen* nu*n 
of force*. ('hara('t(*r and in(k*pt*iuk‘nci* ; 
nu*n, too, who in most cast*s had them- 
s(*l\'t*s disa])prov(‘d of the Hritish jiolicy, 
while at the saiiu* time deprc*cating an 
a])p(*al to arms. When tlu* rupture* came, 
howex'er. they had shown tlu* courage* ot 
tiu'ii coin iclions. aiul their sad eaise pro\'t*d 
that they had n*sisted the fr(‘(jueut op- 
])ortunilu*s to u'traet and clumge sides 
which offen*d tlu'insi'h'es during the 
struggle. 'I'hiis it happened 
that tlu* intoleranci* of the 
Anu*iicans, sometimes stimu¬ 
lated by ])ri\ate' commercial 
indebtedness, an intolerance (*iuioiS(*d by 
tlu‘ir go\’ernnu*ut in cold blood, ])ro\'c*d to 
them theeairse* that it wt'll deservi*d to be. 

d'hat they hop(*d to poss(‘SS tlu* \'ast 
('ountiy now known as ('anada was 
undoubt(*(l and u'asonable. Hut tlu-y had 
inadvert(*ntly ])lar(*d upon it a picked 
garrison who hate'el them with a hatred 
iiu'oiUM'ix'able to the ordinary English¬ 
man 01 Frenchman of modern tinu'S. and 
provt*(l tlu* means of pt*rmaiu*ntly alienat¬ 
ing Canada; a hatied, too, which in a 
modifi(*d (k'gr(*e enduri'd to their children’s 
children. Nax'. its ec hoi's an* t hc*re y(*t, and 


Canadian 
Hatred 
of America 


are a constant source of surjaisc* to the 
travelling Hriton who is unfamiliar with 
the history of ('anada. and hears these 
sentiments from persons in tlu'iuselves 
more like Am(*ricans than Englishmen. 

I'o be a united einjure loyalist, as immi¬ 
gration from Euro])esw'elk*d tlu*poj)ulation, 
came to be a ])adge of honour. It was 
seriously propo.sed that the significant 
letters “IJ.E.L.” should be granted by 
])at<*nt, and retainc'd as an hereditary 
affix to the nanu*s of individuals and their 
descendants who are now legion. Hoth 
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ill tlic maritime ]irovinccs and Ontario 
it is at this day arcounted a matter of 
pride to ])e of “ IhK.L. stock.” In tlie 
seaboard Ibitisli jiroxinces tliis JarjL((* 
influx pres('nt(‘d no rac(‘ jirohkans. Nova 
ScfiJtia had already a Hritish majority wIkmi 
its population was trebk'd in a couj)le ol 
years by the Dritisli loyalist influx. 

The pleasant f(Miil(‘ island of Ihince 
luhvard was practically vir^dn j^round. J^ut 
in Canada jiroper the whole (ondit ions were 
altered. The Ibitisli elenuMit, from a 
handful of nuMTliants, had been suddtMily 
increas(‘d by 20,000 (‘ni'i^^etic and able 
peo|)le. For, in addition to larg(‘ settle- 
iiK'nts in the up|u‘r ('ountry, numbers 
W(‘n‘ d(‘mandin^ land in Ouebec, notably 
in the eastern townships. W'hat is mori‘. 
th(‘ climate had been |)rn\(.‘d as b(‘arabl(\ 
and the soil much In'ttc'r than that ol 
])opulous N(‘w Kn^dand. Many Ami'iicans 
ol the humbU'r sort, niisdoubtinj.:: th(‘ 
unsettled statt' ot their own ('ountry, 
dislikin/,^ the new taxation, or mta'ely 
atlra<'t('d by p;ood and ( lu'ap land, crossed 
the border. \or was it merely the jihase 
ol th(‘ monu'iit, lor it was (|uile e\id(‘ni 

that ('anada Wiis e(jin.!.j to be a 

^.*^*17* , Jh-itish as veil as a JTench 

Divided into 1 i 1 1 1 1 

„ . ('olony. and the whole imnai- 

iiKMv would reqnn(‘ recon¬ 
struction. ('arleton, now cr(‘at(‘d Ford 
I)orch(‘ster, had lu'cn S(‘nt aiLfain as 
f^overnorin lySt) to lace tliesi- diriicultics. 
H(' was assisted by many compiUcait 
lawyers, thou;,;h they did not all af^n“(‘. 

It was obx'ious that the laif^i' and in- 
crea-in/j^ bbi/^lish ('ommunity tiom sell- 
^"o\'ei niiif,; colonies would not Ion/:; tolerate* 
the autocratic /government w Inch liad really 
suited the FreiU'h. To create an assenddy 
with a small minority of skillt'd paili.i- 
inentarians sittin/; amon/; a majority ol 
an<»llu'r race; and creed, and epiite* unuseej 
to public affairs, we)ulel be te) iin ite* lrictie)n 
and deadle)ck. The* re'sult e)f much a/,^ita- 
tion and many ce)nliictin/; oj)inie)ns was the 
” Canaela Act,” dividing the cenmtry inte) the 
pnn'incesof Lower Canada (Ouel>ec), and 
I'pper Canada (ne)w Ontarie)), tJius separat- 
ing toa great extemt theFrench and English. 

Each province was alle)tted a go\Trne)r 
with a nenninated ceumeal, fremi whiedi the 
executive was seU‘ctt‘d, and an elective 
assembly. The juincipal o|^j^e)sition natur- 

f. Engli..!. in the old 

prewince of Quebec, who, though greatly 
increaised, were still but a trifling minority. 
The Act w^as passed, however, in 1791, 


after considerable; discussie)n in the British 
Parliame'iit, anel Simce)e, an English e)fficer 
w'ho had ce)mmaneled a eeilonial e'oi j)S in 
the American War, was the first lieuteaiant- 
governeir of U|)per ('anaela. As the l(*gis- 
lative assemblies had v(*ry limited jH)W(*r of 
the juirse, and as the executive was indepen¬ 
dent of them, while the ('onncil, or upptT 
house', could veto all tlie'ir 


Niagara the 
Temporary Seat 
of Government 


Bills at will, this was a faint 
refle'ction of the F>ritish 


mode'l of ])opular govern¬ 
ment. With really U'S])onsible gew'ernmeiit, 
and only a nominal ])ower of \’(‘to at 
this e'arly date, there* would have Ix'en more* 
Iriction be'twcH'ii the* race's, nnnu'rically un- 
C'qual as the'y we're, and iniu'h more'danger. 

The' only lK)pe‘ e)f im])artiality lay in the 
go\-e‘rnor. Dorclu'ste'i’, for instanee’, was 
inclined to laxonr the* Frene h as a jnire 
mattc'r of jie'rsonal inelgment. Imagine' 
an exe'cutive* josponsible to an ICnglish or 
Fre'iu'h majorjty incline'd to fa\our its 
rivals ! The vei v thought is an absurdity. 
In I .e)wer Canada Hie're we're, of ce)urse, 
both griexanea's and difficulties. The 
latte'r we'ie' cause'd mainly by the dual coele* 
ol laws and disagreements belwe'e*n the 
ICnglish intine'ne-e anel the* always ultia- 
montane' ('hnie'h in e'fforts lor a wieleT 
e'elucation. 'fhe* ioriner were e'Xpe‘rie*nce'el 
by the' Fre'uc! latt*r on in the'ir exclusion 
fre)m the principal offu'C's e)f state*. In 
Lp])e‘r ('anada the seat of governme.*nt 
was tempe)rarily at Niagara, but in due 
ce)urse. and alter not inconsielerable dis- 
e'lission, was i‘e'mo\'e*el to York, the nucleus 
ol the present city ol d'oronto. 

The ye*ars between lye/i and the war ol 
i(Si2 wenilel re'pre'se'iit a elistinct epe)eh in 
('anada if only h)r the* tact that its e'stab- 
lishment tor all time as an English as well 
as a French e'olonv was then in /irogress. 
The destitution of some of the earlier 
immigrants had be*en relie'\e'el by the half- 
]my grante-d to those* whe) had held ce^m- 
missions threnigh the* American War, w’hile 
. the* eifhces necessary to carry 

ntano ])ro\ancial gove*rnment 

were mainly and capably 
* filleel by the refugees. Indeed, 

the earlier iinite'ei empire settlers in 
Ontario, cemibining amemg them most of 
the talents, deweleijied a virtual oligarchy, 
and acequired such a grip of the ])rovincial 
government that for half a century ' 
made a ])liant tool of me)st lieute*nant- 
governors, and held the grow itig democracy 
at arm’s length till, in 1837, as we shall 
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see, its arrogance provoked a rebellion. 
The bitter anti-American feelings of the 
refugees who founded Upper Canada stimu¬ 
lated a proportionate enthusiasm for the 
British connection. 

It was a curious situation. Men whose 
families for generations had lived in 
Massachusetts or Virginia, who had Ihem- 
. selves grown up and takt'ii 

voution part in one or other of the 
of th. Warhke ^el I - governing 

roquois colonies, and on wliom the 
Western Continent, in appearance and 
speech, liad set its unmistakable mark, dis¬ 
played a fervour of loyalty that extendt'd 
itself to every external sign and symbol of 
British rule, and encouraged the quasi- 
aristocratic atmosphere that for so long in- 
fluenc('d the ])r()\ ince. Theearlic'i' loyalists 
again professed distrust of t hese later wa\’es 
of immigration from the United States, and 
regarding tJiemseh es alone as founders of 
the country, succeeded to a large extent 
in retaining much of the })ower. 

These tendencies, howc\’cr, served a 
useful purpo.se in their day, beingfavourable 
to the martial virtues, and indeed they saved 
('anada in 1812, though subsequently they 
IM'ovcd wholly obstructive to its healthy 
growth. Hither, too, had retired the 
remnant of the Inxjuois, who, true to tlieir 
ancient traditions and the leadership of the 
Johnsons, had fought for the Crown under 
their great chief Thant. And here to-day, 
near the town of Brantford, to which he 
gave its name, may be seen the desc end- 
ants of his race, who so long were the terror 
of North America, now sealed on the 
banks of the Grand River, and cultivating 
the arts of ])eace in the guise of farmers. 

While in Up])er Canada, steadily recruited 
by all sorts and conditions of settlers— 
mostly English and (iermans—from the 
Ihiited States, men of various creeds and 
impelled by x'arioiis m()ti\es, were busy 
hewing out their own homesteads, the 
extemal affairs of Canada, more par- 
P F . ticularl y as affecting the French 
ro- renc were again extremely 

. . critical. The French Revolution 

in merica shaken the world, and 

England was once more at war with France. 
One party in the new American republic, 
led by Jefferson, was enthusiastically pro- 
French, clamouring for war with England, 
and was held with difficulty in check by the 
more cool-headed northern states, sup¬ 
ported by Washington and Hamilton. A 
combination of France and America must 


inevitably have overwhelmed Canada. 
Hateful as the principles of the Revolution 
were to the clerics and seigniors, the French- 
Canadian people would almost certainly 
not have fought against their old com¬ 
patriots. The martial habit, too, was lost ; 
a new generation had arisen unacc'ustomed 
-to war, and unwilling to fight at all. It 
was fortunate that the cool, ex]X'rienced 
veteran l')orchester was at the helm, for 
between lyqo and 1703 the two countries 
were more tlian once on the verge of war. 

There w ere several causes of irrit ation, one 
of them being that some of the far western 
forts in American territory were still held 
by England on the ])lea of certain unful¬ 
filled treaty cxinditions. An American 
and Indian war was raging around these 
remote outposts of British regulars, and 
the situation in the west was a higlily 
intlamma hk‘ one. One-ha 1 f of 1 1 le Am(*rican 
jieople had abandoned themsehes to an 
orgie of enthusiasm tor the emancipated 
French, while the latter had agents in every 
state, as well as in Canada, who worked 
upon the credulous habitant with all the 
more succ(‘ss that the emissai'ies (his tiim* 
were Frenchmen. The militia in great part 
ndiised point-blank to attend 


« musters, despite* jiriests 

and seigniors, and alter all, as 

New Colo», 

formed hisgox'ernment. it was not v\ hollysur- 
jirising that ])eaceful, ignorant jieasantsno 
longer used to handling a gun should object 
to being called from their iarms to helj) 
Englishmen and heretics shoot one another. 

A further cause of anxiety was the great 
number of Americans that of late \ears had 
settled in the colony, ])articiilaiiy in that 
fertile and beantifnl district of ^JiuUec, on 
the Vermont frontier, which was set 
apart for them and, popularly known as 
the Eastern Townslii])s, is still niainly 
British. These ])eo])lc were no longer 
united emjiire loyalists, and their action 
in case of war was doubtful, though such 
very natural uncertainty has never for a 
moment attached to their descendants. 
Tlie scantiness of the regular garrison 
ke])t in Canada through these precarious 
years w'as the despair of its go\’ernors. 
In 1794, however, “Jay’s Treaty” he- 
tw^ecn Great Britain and the United States 
relieved the strain for a few' brief years. 

Though there w'ere many undoubted 
causes of friction it has alw'ays seemed to 
the student of that period as if another 
fight betw'cen the Mother Country and her 
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offspring was imperative before the air 
could be thoroughly cleared and their 
l elations properly adjusted. Tlie war of 
1812 was the work of the same old J efferson 
party, represented mainly by the more 
Southern and agricultural states and now 
in power under the presidency of Madison, 
another Virginian statesman. The more 
enlightened, vulnerable and commercial 
states of New England now, as before, 
were strongly op])osed to it. 

(keat Britain was then engaged with 
Napoleon in a death grap])le which was to 
decide whether tlie nations of Europe were to 
be French or free, and slie could not alwa3’b 
afford to be over-nice in her treatment of 
neutrals on the liigh seas. It is im]>ossible 
to treat fuih' here of the 
])oints at issin*. Tin* chief 
of th(‘sc wi'ie th(‘ famous 
“ orders in council ” of 
the British (rovernment, 
wliich ultimately pro¬ 
claimed a blcjckacie of all 
countries under Fiance, 
the right to seize neutral 
shi])S carrying supplies to 
c'ni'inic^s and to search 
thc'in lor deserters, and 
the answering dc'crt'es ol 
NapolcMui, futile as they 
were; for Jack of ships. 

\'arious international e])i- 
sod(‘s. mainly by sea, and 
the increasing irritation of 
the Americans on sliore 
at rhe decline of their 
commerce, at Icmgth, in 
June, 1812, ]>roduced tlr 
' )ng-l()oked-for rupture. 

In anticijiation of it sol¬ 
diers had been sent out to Canada as 
rulers: Sir (yeorge Frevost was governor- 
gc'neral at Quebec, and Sir Isaac Ihock 
t('mi>orary lieutenant-governor of Ontario, 
riie former was pojnilar in his juovince, 
wliich had increased in population to 
220,000. The latter w as an able 
soldier, had been for ten ^’cars 
in tlie country and was idolised 
in Upper Canada, when* there 
were now nearly 80,000 souls. The brunt of 
the strife fell on the Upper Province. Tlie 
fiopulation of the C'anadas \^'as now about 
300,000, of which some two-thirds were 
French. The maritime jirovinces, whose 
story throughout this quarter of a century 
had been an uneventful one of steady 
development, remained outside the sphere 
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on Canada 



of war save in their sea-borne commerce. 
The Americans were unquestionably 
weakened by the persistent protests 
against war made by the New England 
states and their virtual abstention from 
any share in it. Still the most martial 
and best organised of the old 
colonial groups, they had been 
the backbone of Washington’s 
armies, but were utterly 
averse to the Na])oleonic conccjition of 
the welfare of the world, and as a sea¬ 
going jieople could make more allowance 
for the seemingly high-handed measures 
into which F 2 ngland in her desperate 
struggle against such great odds was forced. 
It was a good thing tor Canada that New 
England took U]) this 
attitude. As it was. the 
Americans came surging 
against her in three sepa¬ 
rate dix’isions composed of 
troops mainly from the 
Middle and Southern 
states, all obsessed with 
the notion that the Uj)per 
Province was seething 
with discontent, that a 
majority of its ])eoplc 
would welcome them, and, 
in short, that the enter¬ 
prise would be a pro¬ 
menade terminating in 
rewards of land and l(K)t. 
They came on under 
Napoleonic designations 
and with Napoh*onic 


cross the Niagara the place was retaken by the Niagara 
British, and Raiisselaer resigned in disgust. ■ ■ ’ 


Britain and 
America 
Again at War ^ 


STEPHEN VAN RANSSELAER 
In the war of ISI2, Van Raiisselaer, command- . . ,, 

iug the northern frontier, captured Queenstown tnunuei. 1 116 arill^' Ol 

heights, but because of his militia refusing to the West” made lor 

that of the 
North ” by the Albany 
and Oswego route for Kingston. There 
is almost a comic opera flax'our about 
the opening scenes of this realb’ critical 
struggh*. But for the Canadians at 
the moment there was certainly nothing 
of comedy- in the matter, particularly the 
Can.'idians of the llpper Province, who 
were the sole objects of attack. 

There were 1,400 regular troops in the 
colony and about 2,000 enrolled militia to 
defend a frontier hundreds of miles in length 
against a nation with already nearly 
half the population of Great Britain. It 
may be doubted if any country has ever 
been confronted with such apjiarcntly 
hopeless odds as was Upper Canada. 
” On to Canada ! ” was the war-cry of the 
American armies, who, most fortunatel}', 
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were both ill-discij)linecl and ill-h'd. 
General Hull with '^,500 men occn])ied 
Detroit on the AiiK'rieaii side of tlie river, 
which then formed the international 
boundary, and issued a ])roclaination that 
for exuberance of bombast is among the 
curiosities of military lit era! lire. 'J'lu'Amer¬ 
icans had eitlu'r assumed or been misled 
. . into the extraordinarv notion 
Ignoo..n.o»s ^ m;.j(.ri(v of fanadians 

« . were eagiMiv awaiting tlumi 

Surrender i 1 ^ 

as deliverers Irom a tyrant s 

\'oke. d'lu'y viai' soon undeci'ived. The 
first blow was stnu'k bv the British 
tar away in the north-ui'st, where they 
cajitiired the impoiianl post th’ Michilli- 
mackinac, with its garrison and stores. 
Ih'ock, in the meaiitinu', who had betm 
detained by a meeting ol tlu' legislatiiri' 
at York, now hastimcd against Hull with 
] ]() regulars and .joo militia. 

Tecumseh, tlie lamous chief, with boo 
Indians, (“ijitured Hull’s ('onvoys and 
cut his conned ions. Brock crossed the 
river to Detroit ami with not niis])la('ed 
audacity sunimoiu'd his ojiponeiit to 
surreiulei ; which hi' did with his entile 
force, guns and stoics and veiy little 
demur. So \auished this >sapoleouic 
meteor and his corps d’armce Irom the 
scene of war in tlie middle of August. An 
armistice pro]»osed by the two goxein- 
ments for thi' inti'ii'liange of negotiations 
which proved futile had somewhat checked 
Brock’s mo\ements. but in Oidober he 
confronted the .Amciican force under 
General Akin Bansselaei at Niagara and 
iought the ever memorable Battle ot 
Queenstown heights, where he lost his lile 
in the supienu' hour ot vii tory. 

Queenstown heights is a lofty ridge 
over the Niagara Jviver, between tin* halls 
and I.ake Ontario, (iem’ral \an Rans- 
selaer was on tlii' .American side with 
(),o{)o men and lieadquarters at Lewiston. 
Brock was on tlu! o])jK)site shore, witli 
about 1,200 regulars and militia somew hat 

n • • rk ..g sea11ered f 1 om an iincei tainty 

Brock» Death 

Tt VUto»' ' ' attc-mpfrd. 

^ Bitore daybreak on October 
13th, T,joo Ami'i’icans effected a landing 
at QueiMistown after some skirmi.shing 
with a lew hundred British posted there 
and a good di'al ot artillery lire from both 
sides of the river. Before J^>rock could 
reach the scene some of the enemy had 
gained the crest of Queenstown heights, 
and the brave general at once led 200 men 
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uj) the slope against them, but fell dead 
in the attempt with a ball in his breast. 
Brock was not only a s})l('ndid soldier of 
considerable Kiiro|)ean experii'tice, but one 
of those ran' Englishmen who succeeded 
in winning the deNotion of th(‘ colonists 
both in j)eacc and war. His loss in the 
struggle iust begun was sinpily irrejiarable. 

A lofty obelisk on Qneenstowai heiglits 
kee]>s his memory green, and tw'o bio- 
gra])hers have told the tale of a noble life, 
('oloiu'l Sheaffe had now arri\'ed on the 
S])ot with reinforccmi'nts, and, gathering 
others of the British already in action, 
scaled the hi'ights to thi' west ol the 
.Americans witli about t.ooo men, half 
regulars and half militia, and a few 
Indians. \’an Ransselai'r hurrii'd across 
the ri\er lor ri'infori'enients, but the New' 
Akak militia exhibited the most unblush¬ 
ing |)oltrooncry, and ]iiolcsted that tlu'v 
had only bci'ii enlisted lo sc'ix’e in their 
own ('ountrv. I'lie .Airierii an regulais and 
militia already on the heights weie now 
charged in fiont by a judii'o is ('ombina- 
fion of volli'ys and bayonets while behind 
them was a pri'cipice with only one place of 
escape. Numbers tlnew theinseUes onci 

it. moil' were slu)t and bayo- 
. netted, ot lii'is drow ni'd in thi' 
a Bombastic altogether 

was about qoo. Ihe remaining 
()Oo surri'iidi'ied as ])iis(mers of war, 
w’hile till' British loss was about 70 killed 
and wounded. Geiieial vSniythi' now took 
('ominand of the .Anieiicans. and alti'i* 
issuing a ])roclaination to the men ol New 
York, whiidi began with indecoious dia¬ 
tribes against his two ]»redecessors, and 
('oiitinued in boinbastii' flights ol ihi'toric 
that I'Vi'U ])oor Hull had not leai'hed, 
started to put his si'liemt' ot occupying 
and regenerating C anada info operation. 

.All his attacks. howe\er. wi're repulsed, 
and when his army retired into winter 
quarters the eloijueiit general was con¬ 
signed by his go\t'rnment to jirivate life 
and obli\ion. It must be remi'inhcred, 
however, that the .Aini'ricans wen* en- 
gag(*d in a war of invasion, always difficult 
for raw trooj)S, for e\(*n their ri'gulais had 
no serious ('Xperience. The militia were 
badly offici'ii'd, and all were miserably led. 
Their inspiiing motives, again, were not 
elevated, while numbers, doubtless, were 
half-hearted. The ('anadians, on the other 
hand, were fighting for their homes and 
against an eninny w horn they had ix'ason to 
regard with es])ecial resentment, while the 
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few regulars wlio aided tli('m were of fine 
quality, heloiiging mainly to tlie 41 si Regi¬ 
ment. With the next year, the Amer¬ 
icans, smarting under ignominious dedeat, 
l)raced tliemselvi^s for greatt‘r efforts, got 
rid/d their ])olitical g(MH'rals, and dis¬ 
covered more effnaent ofiicers. Miciiigan 
was now in the hands of the British. 

Proctor, at Detroit with 1,000 men, 
and the valuable but S(»inewhat intta- 
mittent helj) of Tccumseh and his 
Indians, was o])|)os(*d to (iemTal 
Harrison with an army of 7,000, ha\ang 
dt'ieated his colleagiu'. (haieral W'iiK'hester, 
with a loss of nearly 1,000 miai, including 
ja isoners. A cam])aign of varying fortuiK* 
was conducted on the Michigan sid<‘, till a 
d(‘l('at of tlu* Jtritish by the Am(aa{am fleet 
on Lakt* Krie left Detroit iM)lated and 
iorced Pro('tor into (.'anada and a retreat 
u|) th(‘ River Thames. He had with him 
Soo regulars and militia, and 500 Indian^. 
Harrison lollowed with g),5oo men, m- 
( luding 1,500 mounted riflenKUi Inan Ken¬ 
tucky. When Proctor was comjH'lled to 
make a stand his force was reduced to 
about 440 legulars and about titty local 
dragoons and 'Drumseh’s Indians, It is 

__ , enough to sav that he was 

General ^ 

Boast*°*' * )ldiei> k* 41st. who had 

b< lie the brunt of two arduous 
campaigns and ac'counted for at least lour 
times their numlH'i’ in Americans killed, 
wounded and prisoners, wi‘r(‘ wearied, ill 
l(‘d, and oxa'isirained. 

They were at last ridden down by a charge 
oi 1,200 horse, suj>])orted by over 2,000 
infantry, as shown by the oflicial figures of 
(ieneral Harrison, who, in the same breath 
and in the amazing ]phraseology ot his 
generation, ascribed the \'ictory oxer this 
])oor remnant to “ sujierior valour.” 
Tt‘cumseh, whose Indians offeied a longer 
H'sistance, was slain. Proctor escajx'd, and 
was sent into ndirement alter a court- 
martial which, though not forgetful of his 
former merits, censured him for blunders, 
chiefly of delay. Harrison alter his x ictory 
ex acuated Canada. 

Sir (reorge Prex^ost, xvho had tlu‘ general 
supervision of operations, jirox'ed extremely 
ineflicient, and added greatly to t he difficui- 
ties of his subordinates in tlu'ir struggle 
against great odds; xvhile xxlien he himself 
led in action it xvas only to failure. Opera¬ 
tions on the Niagara frontier xxere carried on 
briskly throughout the second summer, the 
enemy making much better use of their 


superior numbers. They burned York, the 
little cajntal ol U})[per (’anada. in contra¬ 
vention of the* t(*rms of its surr('nd(‘r, xvhich 
cost them th(*ir more valuable caj^ital at 
VV^ashington, dc‘slroy(‘d by the British in 
ndaliation. (jeiKuals vSheafh* and Vincent 
commanded on tlie Ihitish shore xx'ith 
about a third ol tin* number of troops 
o))posed to thiun. for the 
out o ^ ('unadian militia xvere mostly 
the American had to save their 

Army 


crops 
r(‘gulars ('onld be 
as the strain on 
k‘ft lew to Sparc*. 


IS xx(*ll as fight, xvhile the 
but feebly reinforcc‘d, 
(irc'at Britain in i8ij 
'file Battle of Stoney 
C’rc'c'k xxas the most notable* engagement 
this year, and xvas fought in the Niagara 
district xvheii Colonel llarvc'v, xxith a small 
iorce. made a night attack, and routed the 
AmcTic an army ol 2.500 mc'n near the site 
of the modern city ot Hamilton. 

Lake Ontario, too. had bec'ii the* scene* 
ol many engagemc'iUs betxxc'en the small 
flc'ets xvhich struggled lor mastery 
on a sea xvhich nn'ant so much to 
either. By land and lake, hoxvc'ver, the 
year closed x\ it bout definite lesults, nor 
hacl anything bi'c'n ac'c'om]ilished by the* 
American gentaal, Wilkinson, xxith the 
8.000 mc’ii that constituted liis ” Army of 
the* Noith.” It^ objc'c't in 1S14 Jiad bi'C'ii 
the capture of Kingston, at the* (*ast end 
ot T.akc* Ontario, xxith a xiexv to descending 
the rix'iT upon Montr(*aI. Anotht*r divi¬ 
sion of 4,000 strong under the vSouth 
Carolinian gc'iierals, Wade, Hampton and 
Izard, suffc*red the rc'inarkable defeat 
of C'hateauguay, fought on the river of 
that name* just south of the* St. Laxvrence. 

'flu* he'roe*s of this e*ngage*me*nt xve*r(* 380 
Fre*ne'h-('anadians under ('olonel de Sala- 
be*rv. an oflice*r of that nationality holding 
a c'ommission in the fioth Regiment, xvho 
che*cke*d the* adxance of the* e*ne*niy on 
Montreal. It is famous in Canadian 
annals, anel xvas xvon ]partly by skilful 
shooting from c'ox er and partly by a ruse 
of bugle-blowing xvhich sug- 
nmous adxauice ot a large 

Canadian v 1 i i ■ 

y Iorce and created a }panic. It 

1C ory saying long afterxvards 

in the Am(*rican Army that no officer xvho 
valued his reputation xvould admit to 
having be'en tlu're* at all. 

Simultaneously xxith Chateauguay, Wil¬ 
kinson dt*scende*d the St. Laxvrence xxith 
his 8,000 men and de*signs upon Mcmtreal. 
Colonel Morrison, hoxvex’(*r, folloxved him 
from Kingston xvith as many hundiTd, and 
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(ought the victorious rearguard action of 
Chrystler’s Farm. This, with the news of 
Hampton’s check at Chateauguay, averted 
all further thoughts of an attack on Mon¬ 
treal, and sent both these incompetent 
generals into winter quarters. After two 
years of fighting the Amer- 
***1. icans did not hold a foot of 

on fh* Niagara ground. In 1814, 

Border , \ \ 

however, lliere were about 

8,000 British regulars and 4,000 militia, 
French and English, in arms in Canada. 
Wilkinson, witli 5,000 men, now made 
another unsuccessful attempt on the LowtT 
Province. The Jh itish now held the lun^al 
supremacy of Lake Ontario and captured 
Oswego. There was some heavy fighting, 
too, on the Niagara frontiiT. and the Amer¬ 
ican trooj)S by (‘X})erienc(‘had now become 
mucli more formidable. Tlie Battle of 
Lundy’s Lane \^'as the most severe of the 
war, j,()()() British being engaged against 
5,000 Americans without any result but 
a loss of cSoo men to either side. 

Michillimackinac had been successfully 
held against a formidable attack and the 
war, of whicli both si(l(‘s were thoroughly 
weary, for only the principal engagements 
have been eninnerat(‘d here, was termi¬ 
nated in December. The Americans by 
(heir success in naval duels on the ocean 
somewhat redeemed their lack of it on the 
('anadian frontier. But with 
* ” these, (he British attacks on 

° ^ the American s(‘aboard, their 

Struggle 


ca])ture ot Washington, and 
their repulsi' by General Jackson at New' 
Orleans, which w'as the closing scene, we 
have nothing to do here. The Canadas, 
at any rate, emerged triumphant. Even 
the maritime jiroviiu'cs, though not 
themselves invaded, had contributed 


their modest quota of troops to the 
common cause; w’hile the faint boom of 
contending arms off their stern and foggy 
coasts was for tw’o years a quite familiar 
note in their seaport towns, and the pur¬ 
suit of its quarry by the privateer a fre- 
(juent and exciting cj)isode. 

As regard the issues uj:)on which the 
war was fought, they remained })recisely 
as they were when it began. But Napo¬ 
leon W'as in Elba, peace at length reigned, 
and the original causes of offence were 
automatically in abeyance. American 
commerce had suffered frightfully, but it 
is often said that th(‘ war, in s})ite of the 
malcontent states who had at one time 
threatened secession and a separate' peace, 
had given a certain confidence and patriot¬ 
ism to the new republic. That the 
, Canadas had gained enormously 

ana as tliese tpialities is lu'vond 

dispute. Indeed, the war ol 
the War o 1 n 1 

1812 may 111 a sense be called 

the making of Canada. Both races and all 
classes had fought side by sitle. No tight 
for existence that e\’er was made l)y a 
weak against a jiowerful fo(‘ left more 
cause for ])ride and satistaction. 

There w’ere many domestic troubles in 
store, but that is another thing and the lot 
of all communities. 11 there had been any 
doubt belore as to the destiny of Canada, 
she had now s])oken with a voice that nt) 
one could misuiuh'rstand, and st'ah'd 
her decision with her blood. In more 
senses than one the war of 181J -which 
was declared by the United States just 
after the ordinances, which were hei 
j)rinci])al grievanc es, had lu'en repealed, 
and was stimulated by the c'xpectation ol 
an easy conejnest of Canada—|)roved in 
very truth the making of that country. 
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CANADA OF THE PIONEERS 

ASCENDANCY OF THE “FAMILY COMPACT” 
THE PAPINEAU REBELLION SUPPRESSED 

FTER an existence of half a century, the emigrants out, and gave them a free 

always at the edge of peril when not grant of land, together with implements 

in its throes, Canada was now for twenty and provisions h)r a year. Thiswasgener- 

ycars or more to he absorbed in the peace- ous measure. The hardships incidental 

fill labours of assimilating succeeding waves tr) settlement in the primeval forests of 

()l immigration and gathering stnaigth. The Canada in those days arc (jiiitc beyond 

times in (ireat Britain wt^re extraordinarily „ . ^• I^e ]X)wer of English readers to 

propitious for furthering these aims. The rceilise. Even by such as know 

])eace had thrown an enormous number of Ljfe rough and unsettli‘d 

persons, civil and military, out of em])loy- portions of those older ])ro- 

nuMit, and bad times had accentuated vinccs to-day it can only be in ])art 
that congestion of ])o])ulation which has appreciated, unless they make some mental 
been mori' or less chronic ever since. effort and Ti‘call tlie jirodigious im'entions 

The British (iovernmcnt took the lead, of modern sciiuice which liave robbed 

and brought their schemes to a sue- even the wilderness of half its terrors, 

ct'ssful issue. Military settlements were ICvery acre of Canada was originally 
toimed ol disbanded soldiers in the coverecl with dense forests, and had to be 
eastern ]>art of I'jiper Canada towards laboriously cleared hy the settler’s axe. 
Montreal. Highlaiuh’rs, always an im- The ('anadian bush, the trunks growing 
portaiit eleiiKMit in the colony, came in close togetiier above and matted below 
iractions of clans ; one such, accompanied with tlie riotous tangle and decay of 
r A’ 1'f its chief “ the Macnab,” unnumbered years, was an intimidating 
. ***' who ke])t for a timi‘on the foe to the simjile British immigrant, 

Pioneer Da^s Ottawa his whether used or not to manual toil, a 

1 ne ys ])iper, his child, at any rate for the moment, in 

feathered bonnet and tartan clothes. But that important science of the axe which 
('anadian life in those days was dejilorably can alone, and even then not at once, be 
jiractical and laborious, and though the acquired in the backwoods. 

Highland settlements kejit their (iaelic—• From a world into which he could 

not yet quite extinct—they (luickly shed look out for a greater or less number of 
their feudal reverence and th(' kilt. miles every day of his life, the emigrant 

The “eastern townships” of Southern found himself suddenly dropped, as it 
(Quebec, the Anglo-American oasis in the were, into the bottom of a well, the green 
French })ro\hnce, were reinforced chiefly waills of which, though picturesque for 
from Southern Scotland. The greatest the moment, or to the passing stranger, 
influx, how'(‘ver, was naturally into Upper stood ever challenging him, so to speak, 
Canada, with its le.ss rigorous climate and , to a life struggle. The early 

British affinities. The imi)ro\'emcnt in Settlers settled gregar- 

macliinery at this time, too, added to the ** iously, their houses set in rows 

number of the unemployed in (jreat ^ along a river, their farms 

Britaiii, wdiile Ireland, though the great stretching back in thin strips for a mile or 
( atholic e.xodus of modern times did not so. The Briton squatted in convenient but 
really begin till after the famine of 1847- cheerless solitude upon his hundred or five 
48, always liad a surplus she could more hundred acres on the chessboard jirinciple. 
than spare. In return for a small payment, More often than not, for many years he 
government, in most instances, conveyed sawmothing from his log or frame house but 
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the four walls of forest nvi'diiig slowly over 
a padnally increasing" area, bristling with 
stnin])s two or thitn' feet lii^h, which for 
lon|:i; years dtdied decay, obstructed his 
ox-drawn ])lough, or liarrow, and defaced 
liis limited domain even to liis untutored 
eyes. The fon'st had sonu' romance for 
the courciir dc hois. TIi(‘ more open wood- 
^ . lands of the Alle/;hanies again 

*^d*-1m* lield the mute ath'ctioii of the 

the P. .less 

*^*'*^ * Indian fjgliler, Ibit the piti- 
l('ss Canadian foi'cst liad no romanc(‘ at all 
lor the men who so laboriously cleared 
it fiom tli(‘ flat oi uiidnlating sin faia* 
of Ontario. It was their lite-long toe. 

Through till* lon^ isolatinl winter, and 
foi‘ evt'ry spare day in snmmi'r, they 
('arried on in some iorin or «)thei. with axe. 
lirt' and handsjiiki', th('ir everlasting on¬ 
slaught. soinetinu's alom'. happier by tai in 
a family ofson^. riii'i e w c'n'consolations, 
to be sur(\ in tht' slowly opening clearing, 
with the wheat, oats, or maizt' crop 
hiding the slnm})s : loi the land was 
mostly riidi. and (xu iii'd a certain assurance 
for the future, howe\er hard might lx* 
the ])resent. hint lor long theu* were no 
roads but trails thr(»ngh the lorc'sts, 
and in the liclier ]»arts of tht* ])i-ovince 
noiu* of till' innumi'rable lakes and few of 
the navigalile ri\ers that in the vast 
wildi'rness to tlie north ot it carried the 
canoe ot tlie light-hearted \’oyageur lor 
almost unlimiti'il distaiu i's in all diiei tious. 

The united em))ire loyalists of a genera¬ 
tion earlier had suffered much, but they 
were at least North .American bred, and 
sidtli'd in more gregaiious fashion along 
the Great Lakes, Their troubles were now' 
over, blit these lati'r waves ol immigration 
from o\’i‘i-seas wi'iit for the most part 
d(‘(']) into the coimtiy, and to the average 
pioneer the “ freedom of the woods ” 
meant something like impiisbnment in 
till' woods lor a long term ol years. Tlii' 
days of the well-horsed waggon, the 
church, the store, the jiost- 
. f oflice. the newspaper, the 

Lot Of the market and 

the new' scttlemi'nts the fierce ('anadian 
W'inter smote heavily the tender, the weak 
and the old, olti'ii ill-eijuijiped to face it. 
Woh'es jirowled lound their iiide shanties, 
and in the hot summers the mo.sijuito 
and the still worse black fly, batteni'd on 
their rich English blood. This is no over- 
draw’ii picture. To those of us who have 
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known these same woods in later days 
and under hapjiii'r aiisjiici's, and ha\'e some 
acijuaintance with the drift of these earlier 
nineteenth century waxes of settlement, 
and the conditions of that pi'iiod, it is 
easy enough to ])ictiire. 

Defter I'X'idence than this abounds xxithin 
('asy memory from the li])s of those xxlio 
could recall a youth sjH'iit among it, and, 
better still, in the many jirinted records 
of those who I'lidured and ultimately con- 
(|uered, or, as many did, w ent under. To tht' 
masses ol humble I'xtraction who cleared 
the first timber Ironi regions that lor long 
ha\e presented the aj)|)eaiance, save lor 
mere technical diftereiici's, ol ifainjishire or 
Kent, the early struggles, though arduous, 
w't'i'e not so si'X'i'ie, while the reward was 
relativi'ly gii'ater than in the case ol 
hundreds ot gently nurtini'd ])eople of 
education, who went out diearning ol 
broad ai'ies which they got but could not 
handle, and ol the romaiue ol the lorest 
which xanished belore its stern realities. 

Many ol these ])eo])le, ol xxhom the half¬ 
pay olfii'cr was a Ireijuent typi', drilled 
ultimately into oni' or other of the little 

towns that aiose xx here a 
Aristocrats congenial soi'ict v ol 

in Democratic , i i i 

^ , . necessanix' sini])lt‘ but soini'- 

^^hat exciusixv habit of lile 
took a lead in local affaiis. Their sons, with 
acleai start ol the milln»nsw hoxx('lecutting 
their sloxx way to ( oinlort and I'ompi'teiK i' 
in the xxoods. not only in lime, but in 
education and inteiest, bei'ame the 
bankers, oflicials. lawvi'is. doctors and 
merchants ol tlii' colony. JCvei y colony of 
Great Britain, including thi' old states of 
the I'nion, however deniociatic, dex eloped 
an arisfoci aiy, disj)laced xxithin easy 
memory by a plutociacy. r])j)er (.'anada 
dexeloped oiii- xxliich, in the anti-republican 
fi-rx oui natural to its origin and experii'iici*, 
became almost a casti'. L'or half a ('eiitury 
it xxas all poxxerfiil, and its risi' cami' about 
somewhat in this xxav. 

Among the V. IG loyalists xx ho founded 
the colony, those xvho had belonged to the 
gox'erniiig ('lasses of their old prox’inces l.>y 
training and education took a natural lead 
in their nexx' life. I'he Canadian xxilder- 
ni'ss had slioxx’ii itsi'lf unsuited to tlii' lile 
of a gentleman farmer or country gentle¬ 
man. W'hich vxas not the l ase in most of the 
old Arni'i'ican states. 'Lhe Eieiu h Cana¬ 
dian st'ignior xxas an (*xotic creation in a 
("oloriy run on UK'dijeval lines, and econo¬ 
mically a complete failure. The Upper 
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Canadian aristocracy—using the term in a 
qualified sense for convenience—^gatliered 
wholly, in towns, were in touch with 


one another, tlie government and with 
England, and therefore monopolised the 
professions and the. offices. The mass of 
the people, now some 200,000 in number, 
were leading the laborious isolated lives 


Rise of 
the F amily 
Compact 


already described, and were in 
no condition to unite against 
a ])()werful oligarchy, securely 
intrenclied in such centres of 


civilisation as they were. The govern¬ 
ment at York, recliristened Toronto, con¬ 
sisted of a royal lieutenant-governor, an 
advisory council, including an executive 
and an ek'ctive house of assembly. 


But the executive practically held the 
power of the ]iurse, which was now 
well replenished. The Canadian Comjiany 
alone paid the government a quarter of a 
million sterling for the block of country 
settled by tlieir immigrants, and now 
represented by the flourishing districts 
around Guelph, (ialt and Goderich. Nor 
was the executive responsible to its 
parliament. It could veto bills with 
irnjmnity, and, moreover, elections in 
Canada, as at that time in England were 
easily influenced b}^ ]K)werfuI peo])le. 

So it came about that there arose what 


is known in Canadian history, not only on 
account of its power and existence, but for 
the era it marked, roughly the first 
half of the nineteenth century, as the 
Family Compact, a group of U. E. loyalist 
families^ -tJjat is to say, practically cap¬ 
tured tlie government of Upper Canada in 
its infancy, and held it. They were mainly, 
of course, of North American birth and 


descent, but assumed in miniature some¬ 


thing of the airs of an English aristocracy 
to whom power, offices and pensions of 
riglit belonged. Their claim, however, was 
by no means based wholly on social 


position, but on the more reasonable 
one of having done most to found the 
Qplony, and so borne the burden 
® and heat of the day. Within 

Canadft^ limits, this was equitable ; but 
the Compact came in course 
of time to exceed all bounds. The not 


very capable governors who came to 
Toronto fell naturally under the influence 
at once of the most agreeable and most 
accessible society of the province, and 
adopted their views of men and things. 
The able and resolute leaders of the olig¬ 
archy ruled Upper Canada in their own 
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interests, while its governors became their 
puppets. The Compact was not literally con¬ 
fined to a group of families, but extended 
its friendship and patronage to newcomers 
and others whose social and political 
affinities met their aj)proval, and to others 
who worked or voted in their interests. 

It was altogether a curious situation 
in a colony nominally democratic and 
just struggling out of })overty by hard 
toil. But having regard to the cheap¬ 
ness of necessaries, and the absence of all 


ostentation, the salaries of a somewhat 
suj)erfluous number of offices were liberal, 
and })atronage remained rigidly in the 
hands of the Family Comi)act. For a 
time their exclusiveness protested against 
the appointment to a .salaried jX)sition 
of any of the later emigration, what¬ 
ever their ranks or qualifications, and 
held to the view that all jxnver and 
privilege were the just inheritance of 
the U. E. loyalist of their particular class. 

The grievances which most rankled in 
the mind of the jiowerless and .scattered 
jx)})ulace were tho.se connected with 
religion and land. The ruling caste were 


Church 
of England 
Dominant 


strongly ('liurcli of England, the 
mass of the ])cople were Pres¬ 
byterians, Catholics, Noncoir 
formist.s, or German LulhtTans. 


One-seventh of the wild land of the 


province had been set apart for the suj)- 
port of a Protestant clergy. I'he party in 
power inter])reted tJiat to mean an 
Episcopal clergy ; the peojyJe, lejiresented 
by a minority, and lat(T on by an almost 
equally powerless majority in the liouse 
of assembly, contended that the act 
implied all Protestant ministers. As a 
matter of fact, for technical reasons, irre¬ 
levant here, it could be read either way. 
What it did do, however, was to lea\'e 
blocks of uncleared, unoccupied land in 
the middle of settlements, causing great 
inconvenience and hardshij). 

The inarticulate masses, re])resented by 
the reform, or radical, members in the house 
of assembly, demanded that these lands 
should be sold and the proceeds applied to 
education. This became a chronic and 


burning political question, and was not 
finally settled till 1857. But much worse 
than this was the scandalous jobl)cry that 
went on in government lands. These were 
in the })owcr of the ruling party, and were 
granted wholesale and in great blocks to 
their friends and relations, carrying no con¬ 
ditions of residence or improvement, which 
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were, of course, never contemplated by the 
grantee. These forest tracts were simply 
held for sale when the work of others should 
have made them ol value, and greatly 
retarded the develojunent of the country, 
cutting off settlers from market and one 
another, necessitating miles of useless road 
and the harbouring of destructive animals. 

A few men of good education or social 
])osition championed the cause of the 
peojde ; newspapers opposed to the Com- 
jjact were started for that minority of 
the pojmlation which was reached by a 
mail delivery. When their editors got 
too abusive, the Crown ]:)rosecutors and 
judges made short work of them b}^ fine 
or banishment. When in time the assembly 
lield a majority of reformers numbering 
among lli(*m many able men, and remainecl 
still powerless before an irresponsible and 
contemjduous executive, the exaspera¬ 
tion of the popular party broke out in the 
insurrection of 1837, which coincided with 
the rising of Papineau in Lower Canada 
for somt'what similar reasons. The 
strongest influence in the Compact was a 
clever Scotch divine and schoolmaster 
TK F‘ became the first Bishoj) of 

e irs Toronto. At his private school 
many of the sons of the rul- 
ing clique attended, and after¬ 
wards becaim* its leaders. Robinsons, 
Boultons, Cartrights, Jessups, Bethunes 
and otliers, were his devoted pupils, and 
found in the astute [xditician and capable 
Jiian of aftairs tJu* counsel and support which 
tljey had found in the schoolmaster. 

Bishop Strachan was the incarnation 
of the Family Compact principles, which 
may be summed uj) in a detestation of 
the methods obtaining to the south of 
the Lak(‘S. coupled with the pre-eminence 
of the Church of England. These stout 
Tories who ruled Canada with such self- 
satisfied absolutism must not be judged 
too hardly. They had behaved like 
heroes in the war of 1812. They dreaded 
a ])opular licence which, to be candid, did 
not present in the United States of that 
]KM'iod a very favourable ]:)icture. 

The senseless abuse of England in some 
states, the threatened secession of New 
England, the slavish adulation of the 
French Revolution and its excesses by 
southern slave-owners, had not contri¬ 
buted to inspire respect. Canada, too, was 
filling up with a mixed population other 
than English and Scotch—Irish Catholics, 
doubtful Americans, besides Mennonites 


and Quakers. In four years the enormous 
total of 160,000 souls landed at Quebec, 
bound for the two provinces, but chiefly 
for the upper one. Governors had come 
and gone and proved as wax in the hands 
of the Compact. One of them. Sir Francis 
Head, was a quite humorous a|q)()intment, 
and so utterly lacked every antecedent 
qualification that it is sup- 
Thc Compact ^ nominated in 

as c oun ry s (qj- another person 

a eguar s same name. Plenty 

of petitions, and even petitions against 
Compact absolutism, reached England and 
provoked commissions of inquiry, but the 
oligarchy was always too much for them. 
Once or twice appoinlmenls to important 
offices in Upper Canada were made by the 
English Govaunment and ignored by the 
Com})acl. It should be remembered, too, 
that these people, in spite of certain phases 
of corruj)tion which were no worse than 
those obtaining in English political life, 
had a conviction that they w’ere the safe¬ 
guards of the country as genuine as their 
patriotism, which was beyond suspicion. 

Though the Upper ('anadians had been 
too much occupied in making life tolerable 
to bring their full strength against their 
absolute government, the Quebec house 
of assembly, being largely F'rench, w'as 
under no such disadvantage, and their 
energies were mainly diiected to a futile 
struggle with the (xecutivo, which was 
chiefly English and composed of the 
governor’s nominees. The constitution of 
17QI was, in fact, w'orse than the straight¬ 
forward bureaucratic system of the Quebec 
Act of 1774, for it was illusory in that it 
created a })arliament with ])ow’er to vote 
laws and none to creeite them. 

In 1818 the Quebec assembly were given 
jww^er of supply in the civil list, but when 
they attempted to coerce the governor by 
this means lie helped himself out of the 
military fund and went on as btdore. The 
bureaucracy, though differing in detail from 
the Compact of the other pro¬ 
vince, was of somew'hat the 
. - same type and follow^ed the 
* same exclusive methods, in this 
case directed more particularly against 
the French. The latter had secured their 
laws, religion and liberty, but were made 
to feel an inferiority, both political and 
even social, w hich rankled deeply and was 
lashed into rage by that eloquent radical 
and ultimate rebel Papineau. Outside the 
small group of old noblesse, and merging 


How the 
French were 
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bad now spnitif^ from tbc peasantry. 
Josc]ili Papiiii'aii was tlio son of ono of 
them, a notary who had succeeded in 
puvehasinj^ a seij^niorv on the Ottawa. 

The son Joseph was a leadiuf^ hf^ure in 
the assembly and the jiolitical life of the 
province from tlu‘ war of 1812 to th(‘ 
relx'llion of which lie 


Papineau 


the Leader 
of Revolt 


rashl\' 

rather 


and took a 
part in. A 
illiant scholar, he became a 
brilliant orator and tlu' successtul leader 
of tile “ patriot ” |)arty in the ]>rovince 
to which a tew ol the hhi^lish minority, 
now' numbering about a sixth of the 
population, belonged. Under various 
^'overnors, C'raig, Lord Aylmer and Lord 
Dalhousie, tlic sfrut^i^le for power wat^t^d 
imceasin/:^ly in Press and parliament. 

The deadlocks which ensued j^oaded 
the British (ioxa'rnnuMit into a sclieme 
for unitinp^ the two ])io\'inces, whicli 
was iiK'l by such fiantic protc'sts Ironi 
the French, who saw in it the certain 
loss of their numeric'al majority, that it 
was for tin' time abandonc'd. The 
leader ol tlie small band of Enf>lish re¬ 
formers was a physician of character and 
fortune, Dr. Nelson, who had a ^ood service 
record in the war ol 1S12. So, ind(‘ed. 
had Papineau, who had commanded a 
French conijiany : but with all his ora¬ 
torical brilliancy and many lovable 
qualities he was sonuwvhat vain, arroi^ant 
and ill-balanced, lie lu'came the idol ot 
the French Canadians, and his powers 
are best shown by the way in which he 
stirred up tlie apathetic' habitants, who 
led happy, imtaxed livc's and neitluT 
cared tor nor undtMstood the nicetit‘s of 
popular government. 

The towns))eople and better class lelt 
the grievances kirrilx' enough and required 
no particular stimulus to agitation. They 
entered into covenants not to wear English 
goods, and a]))K*ared on the streets and 
in ])aiiiament anayt‘d in won- 
ofthc** (Irons homes|)ims ot tlamboyanl 
» . t,. ixitterns. But tor Pai)ineau, 
however, they would ne\’er 
have gone the length of ojien rebellion. 
Incendiary harangues, civic broils, and 
much drilling ot men, in s))ite of the 
thunders of the Catholic Church, brought 
Sir John Col borne and all the troops 
down from U))|)er Canada to the assist¬ 
ance of Lord (jos|)ort, tluur governor- 
general. In Nov^'inber the rebellion broke 
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an attack of tht‘ troo])s. At St. ( JiarJes, 
howawer, in the same district and at the 
same time, i.joo insurgents with scune 
guns were utterly routed with a loss of 
150 killed and joo wanmded, w hich ja ac- 
tically ended the busine.ss, though there 
was a JittJt' more skirmishing. J\'ipineau 
injudiciously yielded to Nelson’s advice 
to leav'e St. Denis on the e\T ot the skir¬ 
mish, and thereby somewhat tarnished his 
n‘)aitation. He got away to the States 
himself, but Nelson was ca])turi'd ; while, 
as a last w'ord on this ill-judged insurrec¬ 
tion in Lower Canada, it must, at any 
rate, be said that a majority of the 
])eoj)le, whatever their grievance's, strongly 
disa))j)ro\'ed ot .so rash a re.soi t to arms. 

Among .sev'cral incentiv'cs to rebellion 
in l’|){)er ('anada was the rernov'al of most 
ot the* troojis to assist .Sii’ John ('olborne 
in the Fieiich ])rovince ; anotht'r was thi' 
iiu'ajjacity ot (iovernoi Head. The chief 
ot all, however, was William Lyon 
Mack(‘n/.i(*, the ill-balanc('d firebrand who 
expumded the just giievancc's of the 
. ])eo})lc* in outrageous and in- 

*^.^*'**^ ('(‘iidiarv language, and iinallv 

.he Firebrand 

rustics to lollow an t'xtvemely 
inca|)abl(‘ and (juite un|)rinci])led leadt'r. 
Mackenzie enjoys a s|)urious and ill- 
d(‘S(‘rveil lame. He had much more than 
tlu* vanity, im|)uden('e and arroganc'c' 
ot Jose|)h l^qaiH'au, and tew ot his com- 
jK'nsating qualities : while of ])olitical 
))luck he had an abounding store. 

Ot humble Scottish origin, diminutiv'e 
and ungracious ))hysiqiu‘. without means or 
('onnection, but with an insatiable thiist for 
learning, he arrived in r])j)er Canada in 
1820 at the agi' ol twt‘nty-tiv(‘, and almost 
imnu'diately began to constitute himsell 
the inoutli|)iece of Canadian griev^ances. 
Settling at York uikUt the nose ot the 
gov’ernment, he became, through the 
agency of the news|)aj)er he jmblished, a 
very thorn in the sides of the Com|)act. 
For twelvi* years, with tireless energy 
as a wi'iter and agitator, and with an 
unbridled and vdrulent ))en, he chanqiioned 
the caus(‘ of reform. He was regarded by 
the Tories almost as a wild beast, and his 
office and plant were wrecked on one 
()Cca.sion by a gang of well-born youths. 

Elected again and again to the assembly 
by a radical constituency, he was refused 
admission on various pleas, though he 
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went to London and f;ot a verdict in liis 
favour from tli(‘ Ifritish rjovcrimienl. Hut 
(•veil when ])acked hy this and a 
mob, he was still n'jeeted. He wa.> elected 
the first mayor of Toionto wlien Yoik 
was incoijxirated as a (dty under that 
name, and was the most pofiular man in 
Canada, tliou^h such a distinction was 
jierhaps more cri'dilable to his (‘iiterjirisc! 
than to the ])(‘r('ej)tion of the di'inoiaacy 
who sliouted lor liini. Th(‘ arro^aia e of the 
Family ('omjiact ini/^dit ])(‘rha])s justily 
tlu'ir oj)})oiU'nts in looking; nioie to th(‘ 
end than to the nutans of withstanding; 
it. Some n'artionary iiK'asures introdiua'd 
hv the Jfritislj Ch)\'einment, and a swix*])- 
in^; (L'ction victory of the Tories, turned 


were killed and wounded ; the rest fled, 
to/:;ether with Mackenzie, who escaped to 
the States, W'ith cul])al)le folly he had 
left behind him a lull list ot all those 
implii'atecl, which enabled the autliorities 
to lay by tht‘ heels as many as they pleased. 

Numbers were imjaisoned, and several 
condemned, ot whom two wctc hanged. 
Mackenzie then raised a fonx* of ruffians 
and wastri'ls on tiu* AnuMican sid(', wdio 
for some tinit* continued to make plunder¬ 
ing raids into the Niagara country with 
a good d(’al of liloodshed, to the* greater 
detriment, fortunately in these skirmisher, 
of the raidi'is than of their opj)onents. 
MackenzK' was at length arresteel by the* 
I'nited States authoritiis, trie'd at Albany, 
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.M u'kenzie troin a \iolt‘nt retoniK'r to an 
anne.xationist and to .Vmerican intrigue's, 
riiis ele’taclu'el the* more* substantial and 
sober of his party, and lelt him the le\ader, 
togethe*!' with Dr. Nedson, a re*j)utable* 
filiysician, ot only an e‘\tre*me lelt wing. 

With se*\e*n or e*ight hundre'd of these, 
mostly e'oiintry ])e*ople, Macke'iizie raise*d 
tiic flag e)f re’be'llion at Montge)me*rv’s 
tavern, ten mile's nortli of Toronte). The* 
latteT had then ij,oex) .souls, but it was 
elemuded of troops, and the* citizens were 
ajiathetic. Macke*nzie was a wretclu'd 
le*ader, and le)st his einly anel faint chance 
by dallying till a body of militia was 
collected, who \’ery soon scattered his 
ill-armed rustics. Half a deizen of them 


imprisone*el tor a time*, anel tlu'n re'le*ased. 
He re*maint‘d in mise*rable circumstant'es 
for some* yt'ars in the Lnite'd vState's, anel 
was ultimately pardone*el in 1843 and 
permitte'el to re*turn to ('anaela. His 
rashiK'ss and mismanagement had caused 
muedi inise'ry. There was nothing that was 
ne)l)le, he*roic or self-sae'rificing in his 
care'cr. As a politician on the side that 
had me)st justie'e*. anel that any poor man 
with talent woulel ha\’e taken, he was an 
indemiitable fighter, not jiarticular abeiut 
his methe)ds, or very loyal to his friends, 
and e)t an nncontredlalde te?mper. He)weve*r 
that may be, Pa})inean and Mackenzie 
at least proved, if at a ble)ody cost to their 
suj)porters, that there w'ere grievances in 
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Canada of a nature tliat could not longer be 
ignored, and in 1840 Lord Durham was 
sent out as governor-general with unpre¬ 
cedentedly wide powers and instructions 
to report fully on the state of the country. 
We must pause here for a moment to 
make some allusion to the maritime pro- 


Social Life 
in the Maritime 
Provinces 


vinces of New Brunswick, 
Nova Scotia and Prince 
Edward Island. Not mucli 
indeed can he said of them in 


so brief a survey of so large a sul)ject as the 
history of Canada, for the good reason that 
these provinces were not burdened with the 
racial and religious rivalry, or the near 
neighbourhood of an alien Power, and other 
complications which vexed the two Canadas. 

They were comparatively isolated and 
self - contained, and practically homo¬ 
geneous. They had nothing to do but 
increase and multiply and endure their 
domestic troubles, which were a milder 


repetition of the dis|)utcs in Upt)er 
Canada between the ))(‘0])le rejaesented 
by an assembly and an oligarchy sup¬ 
ported by royal governors. They also 
had a Family Compact, but it was less 
marked and not seriously fought till after 
the famous Durham report. Though 
emigration flowed steadily into these 
provinces, there was nothing like the 
stream that swept into the more fertile 
lands of Upper Canada, while there was no 
serious problem of the great American 
settlers to disturb these remote countries. 


They were partly a maritime ])eoj)le, too, 
had ready access to the world’s markets, 
and if they moved more slowly than their 
.sister colonies, j)rogrcssed more comfort¬ 
ably and with somewhat less hardship to 
the pioneer. Their Erencli po]nilation. 


Cape Breton's 
Loyal 

Highlanders 


though increased consider¬ 
ably from the rt'innant of the 
Acadians left in 1754, had no 
aggressive se])arate qualities 


or esprit dc corps like those of Quebec, and 


ga-vc no trouble. There were simph'- 
minded loyal Highlanders in Cape Breton. 


ality with mild but harmless j)ersistency. 
But the united empire loyalists remained a 
greater proportion of the population, and 
still do so for the reasons already stated, 
than even in Ontario. The face of the 
country resembled that of the Canadas, 
clad originally with the all-pervading 
forests, and was slowly cleared and farmed 
by the same methods and in the same 
fashion; and to-day it so greatly resembles 
the landscape of Ontario in its normal and 
l^rosperous districts and country town.s 
that only a person familiar with British 
North America would pick ()ut the tech¬ 
nical differences. The inhabitants had their 
own land troubles, however, as huge grants 
had been given in early days to favoured 
])ersons in England, wdiose rights made 
diflicultics in a country where freehold 
settlement were vital to succe'ss. 

Halifax became a prosperous city and 
a great naval and military station, and on 
that account retained, and still ladains, a 


certain flavour of the Old Country in 


Howe the Most 
Eminent 
Nov& Scotian 


manners and sy)ecch less 
obvious in the ('anadas. It 
was not till 1847 that Nova 
Scotia shook off an irn‘S})on- 


sible executive, and the leader of the Ueforin 


party in this case was Joseph Howe, a man 
far superior in every y)articular to Papin(‘au 
or Mackenzie. Howe was th(‘ son of a 


united empire loyalist, and a man of eru¬ 
dition and culture, and, what is more, of 


surprising eloquence and sound sense. 

Nova Scotia, though relati\’e]y small, 
W'as the most j)rolific of the British North 
American colonics in men of intelligence 
and political ability, and e\'en dining the 
forty years that the dominion of Canada 
has enjoyed federal government, has ('on- 
tributed more than her share to its ])olitical 
leadershij). How’e is the most eminent of 
Nova Scotians, and in some w’avs tlu' most 


distinguished of Canadian— using the term 
broadly -statesmen. The struggle for re¬ 
form led by him in Nova Scotia was the 
chief feature of its provincial life, and. 


whose dcstendants to this day speak though a long one, it was effected 

Gaelic, and Germans, who, like those of by purely constitutional means, without 

Upper Canada, made admirable settlers, either disloyalty or annexationist clamour, 

though sometimes retaining their nation- and calls for no further notice here. 

































THE MAKING OF MODERN CANADA 

AND EXPANSION OF THE NEW DOMINION 


I N May, 1838, Lord Durliam arrived in 
Quebec with great pomp and a large 
retinue. But behind the glitter of externals 
was a quality rare enough then among 
Englishmen, and not t(.)o common now. 
The new governor had an intuitive* grasp 
of colonial feeling. He (ould see all 
sides, and some way into the future. He 
was tree from that unreasoning bias against 
foreigners which was the heritage of most 
Englishmen then—human enough tailing, 
at least, if a miscliicvous one. Nor was he 
cuised with that unworthy and unnatural 
animus against his own countrymen ol 
(in'ater Britain which .seems inherent and 
is the stock-in-trade of some modern 
British politicians wlio do not know them. 
He was only in tin* country live months. 

Jhit in th(‘ outside world no name stands 
out so prominently and so fa\'ourably in 
('anadian history as that of Durham, and 
{‘ven among those of more intimat(‘ know- 
^ .. ledge it is safe to say that it 

stands scamd only'lo Dor- 
arring in a Dmljaiu (lo(\s not live, 

:>ingie State admifiistrator 

or a soldier, but by the single masterly report 
of the state of the country that he drew u]) 
with the assistance of Charles Buller. On 
his arrival he found eight leaders of the 
recent rei)ellion in prison and excluded 
from the amnesty. These he reh'ased and 
sent into exile in Bermuda, exceeding 
thereby his powers, and exciting the wratli 
<'t the British Government, and a quarrel 
which provoked his speedy resignation. 

But he had time, nevertheless, to draw 
up that famous report which directed 
British policy in Canada, and by which his 
name lives. It fills a considerable volume, 
and is the most lucid account of Canada, 
so far as it goes, ever written. He found, he 
declared in a sentence that has become 
memorable, not, as he expected, a contest 
between a government and a people, but 
two nations warring in the bosom of a 
single state. There were 600,000 people 
now in Lower Canada, of whom 150,000 


were P>ritish. The latter, from whom must 
be deducted many thousand Irish Catholics, 
controlled the executive, held most of the 
offices, had an o\’erwheIming jnejiondc^r- 
ance of capital and energy in the cities of 
Quebec and Montreal, and as farmers occu- 
'Ti. r «. exclusively English 

The French eastern toun- 

M ^Jn'ps and a few otlier regions 

e ssem y seigniorial tenures. 

The bittern(‘ss between tlie races in all 
classes had become so intense that the very 
dread ol what a collision might mean 
actually kept the peace betwe(‘n them by 
tacit consent. The French dreaded the 
English strength in the cities, and the latter 
leared the overwhelming habitant majority 
in the ('ountry. 'Trial by jury had become a 
larce ; the verdict went by race, not evi¬ 
dence, and t he system of challenging weeded 
ont ev(‘ry jury?nan ot the ho.stile faction. 

The French dominateu the assembly 
and refused money for all public works, 
canals, and such like, that the energetic 
English regarded, and justly, as \’ital to the 
progr(‘ss ol ci\'ilisation. The immense in¬ 
crease ol the French j)easant farmers had 
not overflowed into new districts, but had 
merely subdivided on the old seigniories, 
and the sj)ectacle of congestion and worn- 
out lands could be seen almost on the edge 
of an illimitable and fertile wilderness. 

The priests, to whom Lord Durham pays 
an eloquent tribute, were, from those 
natural motives of self-interest concerned 
with fees such as obtain in Ireland to-day, 
opposed to the shifting of their Hocks. 
The English, in fact, looked upon Canada 
with the enterprising colo* 
Canada From race->a 

ofView**' * settled, civilised 

® and developed, and worthy 

to rank with the numerous states of 
the rival nation to the .southward. The 
French had altogether another point 
of view. Immigration, so far as their 
nation was concerned, was a word without 
meaning. They regarded Canada as an old 
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settled country, and objected to innovation 
and disturbance. Their farmers were 
mostly without skill or ambition, and at the 
same time saw the skilled 
agriculture of such British 
settlers as were under 
their observation with 
irritation and jealousy. 

The French of the 
cities had engaged to a 
certain extent in trade, 
but wor(^ altogether sur¬ 
passed by the English 
with tlieir more abundant 
capital and greater aj)ti- 
tude for business. Tlie 
late rebellion Jiad made 
the Kn^li^h more deter¬ 
mined to kt‘e[) the n])per 
hand. Rather than sub¬ 
mit to what they con- 
^idered the blighting and 
cramping intluence of 
French domination, they 
would even carry the 
province over to the hated 
n‘i)ublic, which would 
at least assure to them the sympathetic 
laws and eertain prosj)crity. ('uriously 
enough, there was no trace of sectariaii 
animosity between French and English. 
The creeds did Jiot clash. 

Each took the other for 
granted. Half the seign¬ 
iories, too, were now 
owned by prosperous 
Englishmen, and their 
views of irnjaoving thiir 
l^roperties irritated the 
French peasantry, who 
inherited the purely feudal 
traditions of their tenure. 

Social intercourse, which, 
in the u|)per classes at 
least, liad once been 
('onsiderable, was dead, 
li kewise intermarriage, 
f.ord Durham found lead¬ 
ing Englishmen who had 
never once in their lives 
been under a jaivate 
roof with Frenchmen, 
though the latter of 
this class had a little 
advantage of their rivals 
in the matter of breeding and culture. 
But being snubbed politically and socially 
they took refuge in a proud and sore 
aloofness. The two races frequented 
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different hotels, they even ran passenger 
steamers against one another. At agri¬ 
cultural shows they competed for different 
prizes, and conducted 
their very ploughing 
matches in different 
fields. Mostly they could 
not speak each others 
language or read each 
other’s newsjxapers. It 
is needh'ss to say that a 
French-C'anadian nation 
was dreamed of, but in 
such a situation, hemmed 
in by a vast North 
America, all st‘ething with 
Anglo - vSaxon enterprise 
and traditiems, it was an 
idle dream. Annexation, 
again, for the British 
would only have been a 
rupture of s(‘ntinient. To 
the French, howexer, it 
would ha\’e meant the 
destruction of t‘\’erything 
they Ik'UI d('ar, as it 
would be to-day. Anv 
longing the Fiamch might thtui have ic'lt 
for renewed connection with thifr mother 
country was equally vaiu. I'rance oi 
the post-Re\a)lution period was not the 
Fi'ance they had known 
and conuj from, and 
had ruled them with an 
iron, but never rt'sented, 
rule. The Church of 
Canada, ])ox\erful and 
absolute, was staunchly 
loyal to the C'rown, lor 
pal]^al)l(‘reasons, howex ia* 
she might sympat hist* 
with political grievanc(‘s, 
and sh(' had done hei 
utmost to slay the rising 
of ’j7. Wlum Durham 
went home to a some¬ 
what ungrateful govern¬ 
ment and a })remature 
death, he gave liis advice, 
and it was acce|)ted. 
His prescient mind had 
foreseen the federation of 
all the provinces, but the 
time for this was not 
quite rif)e; and, in the 
meanwhile, he urged a legislative union of 
Upper and Lower Canada. In 1839 a 
bill to that effect was introduced into 
parliament by Lord John Russell, and 
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LORD DURHAM 
First earl of Durham, he was appointed 
governor-general of Canada in IH.sh, where 
his brief rule was denounced as high-handed, 
but his famous Report became the basis for the 
constitution of the new Canadian Dominion. 



Canadian statesman, born in Nova Scotia in 
IMUl, Sir Charles Tupper earned for himself 
considerable distinction as surgeon before 
adoptingpolitics, becoming in !«(>! Premier of 
Nova Scotia and in 1800 of the Dominion. 



THE MAKING OF MODERN CANADA 


at the same time sulmiitted to the two 
provinces. The constitution of Quebec 
liad been sus|:)ended after tlie rebellion, or 
the assembly would have most strenuously 
()|)posed a union which annihilated their 
numerical supremacy, and left them on 
about even terms with their rivals, though 
with a certainty of being ultimately out¬ 
stripped through immigration. 

The council, however, naturally enough, 
accej)ted it, and the assembly of L^j)per 
('anada did the same after much demur. 
For though they would be at no racial 
disadvantage, U})per Canada had a con- 
sid(*rable element whose loyalty was doubt- 
till, and who might conceivably liold 
the balance of 
power. The Ihll 

i) ecame law in 
1840. It was a 
makeshift and a 
c o m }) r 0 m i s e . 

The modtTate 
opj)()nents of the 
Family C()m})act 
were the only sec¬ 
tion thoroughly 

j) leased uith it. 

The united ])ro- 
vinces now, at 
any rate, se{'ured 
])oj)ular govern¬ 
ment with only 
a rathcM- l(‘ss 
reluctance than 
how to use the 
veto on the part 
ol th(' goN’ernor- 
general. Mr. 

PauU't Thoni])- 
son, who had 
cleverly con¬ 
ducted all the 

negotiations to a success! ul issue, 
became the first governor, as Lord 
Sydenham. The new legislature Irom 
the combined pro\inces met at Kings¬ 
ton, Montreal, Toronto and Quebec, 
successively. There we must leave them, 
to twenty-seven years of a somewhat ill- 
a.ssorted union. The affairs of the British 
|>rovince were in a certain sense sacrificed 
to make jiolitical e.xistence possible lor 
the Franco-British province. It w'as the 
best that could be done, and the races 
were at any rate of about equal voting 
strength, which gave an opportunity for 
some questions to be settled on other 
than racial cleavages. The points at 



THE GREAT SEAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
The centre of the shield, five inches in diameter, represents Queen 
Victoria seated under a Gothic canopy, holding the sceptre and orb, 
and wearing the robe and collar of the Garter. Underneath are the 
arms of Great Britain, and on the sides are shields bearing the coats- 
of-arnis of Ontario, Quebec, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 

a suc('essful 


issue, though discussed at fever heat, 
and productive of a great deal of pas.sion 
between classes as well as between races, 
are not of vital moment to th(? reader. 

The great fact of the c|K)ch now in¬ 
augurated, as of most in Canada, was the 
continuous stream of immigration and 
the ra])id devidopment of the country. 
The clergy reserves, which had a flavour 
of state endowments, were translerred to 
the government for educational jairposcs, 
and the rights of the seigniors, who, both 
French and English, had in many cases 
provoked their tenantry by assuming the 
role and exactions of mere landlords, were 
bought out for half a million sterling. 

Canada was not, 
however, without 
external alarms 
and interests dur¬ 
ing this epoch. 
Th(‘ Ashburton 
Treaty, in 1842, 
created that pre¬ 
posterous w'edge 
of the state of 
Maine into Lower 
Canada and New 
Brunswick, the 
r y look o f 
which upon the 
map is a standing 
reminder of a 
careless surrender 
of Canadian terri¬ 
tory by the Bri¬ 
tish Government 
to the United 
States. In 1857- 
1858 the d i s- 
CO very of gold in 
British ('olumbia, 
and the emigra¬ 
tion conse(|uent upon it, laid the founda¬ 
tions of that })rovince; and in i8()i, 
the AmtTican Civil War, though far re¬ 
moved from the Canadian frontier, gave 
for four years a great stimulus both to 
immigration and trade in the British 
provinces, and on the famous occasion of 
the Trent affair so nearly embroiled Great 
Britain and Canada that the Guards were 
sent out in the dead of winter to Halifax, 
and marched for hundreds of miles through 
the snowy wilderness to Quebec. Lastly, 
in 1866, at the close of the war, tw’O bands 
of Fenians, mostly old soldiers, made a 
futile attack on Canada, and were repulsed 
with slight loss on either side. In spite of 
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llie great numbers of Catholic Irisli 
settled in Canada, there has heeji little of 
that spirit among them, ajid they have 
been most loyal citizens, engaging in 
nothing worse than those local factioii 
tights with their ()raiig(‘ neighbours 
whi('h distinguished som<‘ districts (‘ven 
within the memory of middle-ag(*d peoj>le, 
and might almost be {'lassed under the 
head of diversions. The npp(‘r province 
grew in time to 
twice the jio])u- 
lation of the 
o t h (' r , a 11 d 
aroused cries lor 
a r('-adjlisted le- 
j>r('s e n t at ion, 
which threateiHHl 
the Fri'iich with 
a liopiless min¬ 
ority in l^uiia- 
ment, and the 
country with 
another impasse. 

Tlie iederatioii 
ol all the ])ro- 
\' i n e s u n d e r 
sonietliing like 
the A m e r i c a n 
system was the 
only solution; 
and with, for tlie 
most ])art, the 
cordial co-opera¬ 
tion of the mari¬ 
time ])ro\'inces, 
the great scheme 
was carried 
through, and th(' 
new dominion 
launched in iSt)7. 

Each proN’ince 
rt^tained its local 
autonomy and 
S(‘])arate legis- 
latiue under a 
lieutenant - go\'- 
ernor, always a 
Canadian, nominal i-d by the fedeial 
executive. To the latti-r was reserved all 
great affairs, such as detence, customs. 
Crown lands, Indians, and the organisa¬ 
tion of the \'asl western territories now 
just beginning to open up. 

The famous Sir John Macdonald, the 
most illustrious of Canadian statesmen, 
was prominent in the federal movement, 
as also was Sir ( harles Tn]i})cr. A 
final meeting was held in London, and 
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early in 1867 the British North America 
Act was passed through the Imperial 
Earliament. 'I'lie new cajiital was fixed at 
Itylown, a small town up the Ottawa 
well removt'd liom thi' Irontier, fairly 
central to all the’ ])ro\inces, and felicit¬ 
ously recliiistened Ottawa. Here were 
<‘ie('ied the stately houses of ])arliament 
for senate, commons, and the* entire 
governnu'nt slab, familiar to all travellers, 
and tlK‘r(\ too, 
the governor- 
giMii'ral of all 
Bi it ish North 
Anuaica took up 
his residence. 
Lord Monck 
bi'ing the first to 
hold this high 
office, and Sii 
John Macdonald 
tilt' first ])reniier. 
It only nunains 
to say that 
Piince Ktlward 
Islantl. British 
Columbia and 
Manitoba not 
then organist'd-- 
came into the 
ft'dt'ration short- 
y aftt'rwards. 
A n d i n t h e 
nu'antime, the 
grt'at north- 
w t's t w a s 
awakening, 'file 
term “ wi'st,” 
to th(' agricul¬ 
turist of that 
day, suggested 
nothing in (’an- 
lieyond tiu‘ 
fertile ptminsnla 
washed by the 
waters ol I.akt' 
Huron, \\ Inch, by 
1870, was ])rac- 
tically set lied nj). All beyond, as far as the 
Rocky Mountains some 1,500 miles distant, 
was sacred to the tra])))er or tlu' Indian, 
and th(‘ monopoly of its trade was en¬ 
joyed with some ji'alonsy by the Hudson’s 
Bay (ompany, whose lonely ])Osts at 
intervals l.noke the waste. Ihirt of this 
territory was ojierated by the North-w'cst 
(.'ompany. After the wai’ of 1812, Lord 
Selkirk, an influential director of the 
Hudson’s Bay (hnnpany, wilh a taste for 
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colonisation, settled a small group of 
Highland and Irisli farmers near Fort 
(jarry, now Wiiini|)eg, and these were the 
first people to test the famous wlu'at lands 
of the north-west. The fur- [ 
traders of the North-west i 
Company were hostile, on oiu' 
occasion even to bloodshed : 
there was no market, of course, 
lor grain in tlio.so days, but 
there was no dilficulty in 
self-support, and tlie little 
colony be('aine a pt‘rinaiu‘iit 
element among the em})loyes 
of tlK^ two Im com])anies ^ 

.Scots, French, half-laeeds 
and Indians. It was sixty ’Wl 
years, however, before Mani¬ 
toba became a jirovince and 
the north-west was seriously 
open for nKricnItiiral seftle- ,. i-oys 


LOUIS RIEL 

Riel in IHH4 led a party of half- 


and judicially murdered one of the leaders 
of the small British settlement there. This 
caused immense excitement in Canada, 
and brought about the well-known Red 
River expedition under Lord 
Wolseley, then but a rising 
colonel. The long march of 
regulars and v o I u n t e e r s 
through the wilderness, and 
the ])rompt collapse of the 
rebellion, was long remem- 
bered in Canada, and \drtu- 
ally marked the founding of 
Winnii)eg and the great 
north-west. The old Ru])ert’s 
Land became Manitoba, a 
federal province with the 
adjoining and more western 
territories of Assiniboia, Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta, 
of i„if. I'l'acliing to the Rocky 


' , T. a 1 ■ Kiel 111 IKH4 led a party ol hall- •, 

meiit. It was to the oln'ious breeds against the Dominion MouuIaiiis, and .siiiccadmitted 

i,Uorc.st of the Hudson’s Bay to provincial rank. This vast 

( ompany to discourage tlu' executed on November nith, ihh:.. lertile grain and stock country 


settler, and encourage the superstition 
that tlu* country was unfit for fanning, 
the climate too severe fiir serious settle¬ 
ment, and th(‘ land lu'V't'r free from frost; 
when at length. , 
by c'fforts of cei - 
tain individuals, 
the eyes of the 

conciliatory, and 

alarmed t h c '' ' 

French, mostlv 

half-breeds, who half-breed scouts bri 
formed a majority of its 7,000 people. 
An ignorant, isolated, lawless community, 
they rose under the celebrated half-breed 
leader Louis Riel, seized Fort Carry, 
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uber nith, 188:.. fertile grain and stock country 
was even then but faintly ajijireciated. 
The writer can well remember the heated 
arguments for and against it that were 
heard all over Canada. For a whole 
, decade it was still 
so remote that 
immigration was 
limited, and mar- 
- ' : : kets yet in the 

an attenuated 

GING RIEL AS PRISONER 

from the Atlantic 
to the Pacific, and the United States 
threatened it commercially all along the 
line. Parallel railways of prodigious length, 
running through whole territories of 
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unproducti\'e wastes to the sead)oard, 
scernt'd vital to its industrial indejx'ndence 
unless it were to henonu* (oinmercially 
trilmtary to the more flourisliinj:; nation 
to the south of it, and railways now 
became the It'adiuf^ political (]U(‘stion 
that agitateil the country and divided 
[)arties. Tht* (hand Trunk from Quebec 
.to Toronto, with \’arious oft- 
actor in already don(‘ good 

ana a s int..‘rnal ser\i(:(‘, though with 
rosperi y its shareholders. 

The govcTiiment, wilii imjuTial guarant(‘e, 
now ran the inter-colonial road for lu'arly 
goo miles from Ouc'bec to Halilax. 

Its ])rotits wen* dubious when the 
(.'onser\ali\(' p.arty con('ei\(‘d the auda¬ 
cious scheme of running a road through 
SOUK* 700 miles ot woodc'd, rock\' barrens 
to \\'inni})eg, across the i.ooo mik‘S of 
])rairie beyond. ol (:liml)ing the Ro«'kies, 
and tluMice dropping down to tlu‘ Pacitic. 
E\i*ryone now knows what a woik tins is, 
and that it made the north-W(‘St. and 
liftt‘d (Tinada into its ]>r(‘sent stage of 
])ios])ei'ity. Its proinott'is wert* called 
madmen ; they are now called patiiots. 

'I'heii stockliokU'i s W(*re legardt'd as 
du})es ; tlu‘y havi' long been in the receipt 
ol dividends. (roveriuiK'nls wt'iit in and 
out on t he great question ; passing strangers 
declared jestingly that ( aiiadian politics 
consisted ol railroads, as indeed they 
mostly did. Ihit railroads in a newcountrv 
mean more* than the* inhabitants of old oiu‘S 
can well reahsie 'I'his one was not only 
to open a gieater and more t('itile (.'anada, 
but to bind the Atlantic to the I^icific 
by an “ all-l>ritish ” railroad that would 
be valuable both in peace and war as an 
Inqierial highway between iLurope and 
Asia. Jk)th in an engineering and hnancial 
sense it was the gre.itest undertaking yet 
achieved liy man, and the first thiongh 
train rt'ached the Ikiciiic Ocean in 
Hut some y(‘ars ])rior to this, when the 
railroad first reaclied Wmnijx'g and the 
prairie country, the rush to the 
fk '** iiorth-w’est began. Though a 

North west l!.ur()])eans 

were' among the newcomers, 
the liackbone of tlie mo\'emt*nt w'ere 
farmers and farmers’ sons from Ontario 
and the maritime provinces, hardy num, 
accustomed to laborious days, sons and 
grandsons of those who had turned the 
dense and formidalile wilderness of Up]>er 
Canada into a smiling country equal to tlu* 
best {irovinces (d (dder America. They 
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had come out of the struggle w ith its mark 
strong upon them in the shaj)c of a grim 
devotion to hard practical work, of a cer¬ 
tain douriK'SS, ])artly due to much Si'ottish 
blood, and an austerity of life that re¬ 
garded work as 1 he Ihiritan regards religion, 
incompatible with most of those acces- 
sori(‘S that brighten existence. 

These and their type were the men who 
foumled the j^rairie j^rovinces, though re¬ 
cruited by all sorts and conditions of men. 
Therew'asa “ boom” of a more than usually 
inflated kind, and a great influx of Hritish 
emigrants, not generally of a very suitable 
kind, and not usually successful. Indec'd, 
there wtTe hard times yet to be fac ed, a 
fiercer climate than e\’en (Amadians w’cre 
accustomed to, jilagues of grasshoppers, 
of hail, of t‘arly Irosts, and untried con¬ 
ditions, abo\’e all of continuous low prices. 

I'here was for long a halt-c'onscious and 
sometimes o]KMily ex])r(‘ssed It'eling that 
the north-west was still an ('xperiment. 
AVinmpeg grew' to jo.ooo, and then nearly 
stood still. Small towns ol pooo to 5,000 
l)opnlation were* scatlc'i’ed along the solitary 
railroad to tiu' Rocky Mountains, (iiain 
* « . . groweis sprc'ad for considtTable 

of Slow round them, and grew 

p good Clops, though often dam- 

rogress then' was a good 

deal against these pioneers of the ’seventies 
and ’eighties which hardlv concerns an 
historical survew. The stockmen, too, of the 
ranching conn tries lost lusivily from a lackof 
understanding ol the climate. Men ol good 
judgment protc'stt'd tluMi* stout faith in the 
great future of tlie country : others, whose 
opinion seemed equally entitled to lesjiect, 
held grave doubts. We know now w hich 
were right. Jkit for nearly twenty years 
the north-west, considering its extienu* 
fertility and easily worked soils, j)rogr{*ssed 
com])arati\’elv slowly', and, indeed, had not 
a very' good name in European emigration 
circles or even in Old Canada, whose* sons 
had done better there than anv other. 

It had caused, however, no little drain on 
the rural districts of Ontario and the mari¬ 
time provinces, all of whose* better-class 
lands at the opening of the north-west 
had been long occujiied, fenct*d, and built 
upon. 'J'he Eastern Canadian had nothing 
left near home to piemeer in but third-rate 
lands, cewered with heavy and then almf)st 
valueless limber, for the timl)er merchants, 
them ])erhaps the wealthit'st and most 
succe'ssful class in Canada, had eliminated 
the marketable trees far back into the 
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interior In the prairies was the richest 
soil in the world, into which he could 
immediately thrust his plough. The back- 
woods of Old Canada altogether ceased to 
attract. The improved farms, partly for 
the same reasons that depressed English 
agriculture, and partly from the drain to 
the west, went down in value. There was 
^ . no more emigration from 

Fren Europe worth mentioning to 

renc Ontario, New Brunswick or 

^anad.nns 

provinces sent out emigrants themselves. 
Nor was the drain from Old Canada 
confined to that of her farming class to 
the north-west ; but there was a much 
more sc'rious exodus of the flower of her 
youth to the United States, where every 
form (d industry then offered bett(*r 
openings, h'or a long time Canada scarcely 
maintained the normal birth-rate increase 
of an old country. She lost more by 
emigration than she gained by immigration. 

In icS8(), Louis Kiel, the halt-breed 
leaderof the Red River affair, went on the 
warj)atli again at the head of an Indian 
and half-breed force on the Saskatchewan. 
The volunteers, botli local and from Old 
Canada, were called out. Some brief but 
sharp fighting took ])lace, to the complete 
discomliturc of the rel)els and tlie capture 
of Kiel, who this time met death, the fate 
that he deserved. A curious feature' of its 
earlier develo])ment was flu* vain but 
ardent hope of the French-Canadians, 
particularly of their Churcli, to acquire 
supremacy there, and form a kind of 
second French-Canadian nation. Out¬ 
numbered in the east, they dreamed of 
finding comptMisation in the virgin west. 

It was a sliort-lived and patlietic dream, 
and one may well wonder now how shrewd 
and able men could have brought them¬ 
selves to indulge in it. but they did. Its 
echoes remained in the furious strife over 
sectarian education in the north-west 
that agitated the whole of Canada, known 
XU ^ t t f Manitoba school 

Prosperity of question. It vt as not till 
North-west closing years of the ast 

century that the Canadian 
north-west really “found itself," and began 
that prodigious advance in development 
and prosperity which has transformed it 
from the Cinderella of British colonies to the 
most envied and most talked about of all. 

Immigration at the rate of from one to 
over two hundred thousand a year has 
passed in there, something like a third of 
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which has consisted of American farmers, 
bringing not only experience but capital. 
Whatever political effect such a movement 
may have in the future, its practical effect 
on stimulating development has been greater 
in projiortion than the corresponding in¬ 
flux of less trained and unacclimatiscd 
Euroj)eans. These things belong, perhaps, 
rather to the concerns of to-day than to his¬ 
tory. It will be enough to say that Winni- 
|X'g, with its nearly I5o,oo() inhabitants, 
bids fair to fulfil her early ambition, not 
always treated resjiectfully in the long 
lean years of the 'eighties and 'nineties, of 
becoming another Chicago. The 800 miles 
of tributary jirairie to the Rockies is filling 
rapidly and expanding to a broader belt. 

The small towns along it that for neaiiy 
two decades held out l)rav(‘ly and hope¬ 
fully, but from a western staiidjioint uri- 
l)rogressivc]y, have loa])e(l forward. 'I'lie 
aggregate ontjmt of the finest wheat lands 
in tlie world has quadrupled. The grain 
itself is not only in the greati'st demand l>y 
millers, but commands tlie higliest price. 
E.xpcrience, too, has itnmeiisely modilied 
the climatic drawbacks once felt so 
1 • I.- keenh' both bv crops and 

Linking Old • The fierce Vinters that 

ill-l)uilt wooden 
Pacific Coast inakeslult stabling 

of the earlier settlers, and caused many of 
them to tliink and tell the world that life 
there was not worth living, now beat 
harmlessly u])on good brick houses warmed 
under the latest principles and barns as 
im])osing and snug as tliose of Ontario. 

The winters are no longer seasons of dread 
and weariness to the majority. Farming 
is more scientific and more inixed. The 
cattle on the ranches under the Rocky 
Mountains no longer die by the thousands 
in a hard wintei', but are so handled and 
fed that the life ol a north-western steer 
is almost as assured as if it were in an 
Ontario barnyard. New conditions have 
assured the land a new life. New tc*rri- 
tories to the northward, quite recently 
regarded as Arctic and uninhabitable, on 
a nearer acquaintance are showing them¬ 
selves in an altogether different light. 
One great railroad with its branches that 
only a generation ago a whole Canadian 
political party and thousands more 
clear-headed men thought could never 
pay its way is now utterly insufficient; 
and in a few more years two more will 
link Old Canada to the Pacific ccjast. 

A. G. Bradley 
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CANADA IN OUR OWN TIME 

A VAST LAND OF PROGRESS AND PROSPERITY 

By A. G. Bradley 

A CROSS llu‘ lingo range of llie Rockies wliicli is one product of the temperale 
►A tlie i)ro\’ince ol British Columbia lies zone that the prairit^ provinces with their 


the ])ro\’ince ol British Columbia lies 
on the BaciticCoast,save fora few inteiiude'> 
ol high-l\ ing park-like jiraiiie, a rugged, 
mountainous, densely-wooiU*d country. 
It includes the largt' adjacent island ot 
Vancou\ (‘r. also wooded, mountainous and 
wild, save lor a corner ol settled country, 
on which \'i(’toria, the capital of the pro- 
\’in('e, is somewhat inconveni(‘ntly ])laced, 
while lacing it on the mainland is the 
more progo'ssue cit\' ol Vancouver, the 
terminus ol the ('anadian Pacilic Railway'. 

'J'he minerals, as alri'ady indicat(‘d, 
gave her an earliei start than the prairie 
pro\’inces ; but it was a start on a small 
scale, a mere* mining jx^pulation about 
the mouth ol the Fraser Kix'er and on the 
oiiposite island ol \'ancouver, just large 
enough to iccpiire a government. These 
early fathers of the ]a ovince, half a century 

S"/** . come through from Canada, tor 

Columbia s 

ission in common with 

her. They came from (Ireat Britain and 
elsewhere, at haphazard, by way of the 
l^acilic. Strong traces of this remain, 
]Kii ticularly in s])eech and accent, but 
are only of academic interest. Ibitish 
Columbia is lunv a tyjacal province of the 
federation, lilling up these many years 
from the eastward, though, unlike her 
neighbour, subject to a large influx of 
Orientals, which the scarcity ot white 
labour has encouraged, and raised a 
somew hat difticult race jiroblem. 

British Columbia has a distinct mission. 
Her rivers abound in salmon. She is 
almost stifled under heavy iiine, cedar and 
hemlock timber, of which the great prairie 
provinces that require it in every jdiase 
of their lives have jiractically none. The 
less severe climate of her upland valleys 
and the Devonian climate of her sea-coast 
are eminently suited to the culture of fruit, 


which is one product of the temperate 
zone that the prairit^ provinces with their 
coming millions cannot cultivate success- 
lull\'. Lumbei, fruit, minerals and fish 
are the basis of British Cohiml)ian ])ros- 
j>erity. as are grain and stock ol the prairie 
iirovinces. Each will be neces- 
siivy to the other, aj)art Irom 
of British sea-l)orn(‘trade. 

o um la nu)re servict', too, the 

Pacific province can render to the interior 
to its ow n advantag(\ There will alwa^^s 
b(‘ a certain ]>roportiou of })(‘0])le, con- 
stitutionair averse to a cold climate. 
Some of these will at once cross the Rockies 
and s(‘ltle for this reason in British 
('olumbia. Many more, wlien they have 
macU‘ a comjieteiice in Manitoba, Assini- 
boiaor Alberta, will set'k the mild climate 
of the transiiioiitane [)rovuncc to enjoy it 
and s])end the evening of their days. 
Thus it will be seen that this vast British 
territory, stretching from Winnipeg and 
the Red Rivev to the Pacilic Ocean, con¬ 
tains every element of human hai^inness and 
virtually every product necessary to man. 

Politics in these lusty young provinces arc 
of but small account. In the old story 
of Canada, soldiers and statesmen have 
])layed the leading part laying seeds of 
future greatness. Some day statesmen 
will be re(pnred in the North-west. In 
the meantime, the latent talent and brains 
ol the country find what is now tlie nobler 
outlet. The politician, with rare excep¬ 
tions, remains comparatively obscure ; his 
work can be done by men of 
p second-rate ability, who do not 

? lead but mav be called rather the 

professional delegates ol con¬ 
tending interests, and whose rewards, when 
honestly adhered to. are small compared 
to those of other careers, and do not 
include the prestige w hich attaches to polit¬ 
ical life in older countries. And, in the 
meantime, Ontario and Quebec handle all 
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LOADING TRUCKS WITH TIMBER IN THE MOUNTAINS OF BRITISH COLUMBIA 


of Ontario, now coiitainin^^ j,000,000 proved ^r(‘atl\' to Ikm' advantaf^e. In 

souls tliat show an individual average ol i^yy Sir John Macdonald introduced the 

wxll-being, iiitelligt'iice, industry, sanity “ national policy,’'* which was oih' ot 

of conduct and ((pinion not sur})as^ed by coni])arativi'ly high protection. "I'liis 

an\’ country of that sizi* in the world, and sliniu]al(‘d inanulactures greatlw and 

larely (x^ualled. Like the niaritiine pro- when the rec(‘nt d(‘Vi‘lo])ni('nt ol the w'esi 

\'inces, it is nnich more American-oi tlie burst upon her she made giganlic strides 

Eastern tyjx*—tliaii English in appear- and ])rac1ically abandoned all talk of 

ance and habit of lil(\ naturally (Miough tiee trade, which had fornu'rlv been the 

not UKTely irom its situation, but from creed of the ('anadian Lil)eral Jjarty. Not 

the tact that it was originally settled by only the cities, i)ut most ot the country 

Americans. 'Lhe bittcTuess of these old towns, are now' the seats of mills and busy 

U. E. loyalists still lingers in a certain industries which su])})ly the west, exp'ort 

antagonism to the great re|)ublic that to Euro])e, and of course serxe their own 

sometimes jaizzL's the British visitor. It rural districts, "riic latter, which till the 

is not quite the same as the vague dislike, 'sevTiities like so much of England, made 
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grain its principal crop, like Great Britain, 
suffered sorely, till at last it had to 
confess itself beaten in this phase of 
agriculture by western competition. 

Now, however, the Ontario farmer, who 
is the freeholder of from one to two hun¬ 
dred acres, with buildings ecpial to those 
of an Englisli farm twice the size, has 
readjusted his system. Dairying, co-opera¬ 
tion, fruit, mixed products and careful 
stockbreeding liave made him once more 
a pros]^crous man, and his farm, speaking 
generally, worth as much as it was in 1873. 
He may send his surplus sons out to the 
west, but he now no longer wants to go 
himself. All the religi(Mis creeds flourish 


The province of Quebec, with 1,648,898 
l)opulation, is to-day more French than 
ever, and differs wholly in character from 
Ontario. The exodus to the north-west 
has affected those few jx)rtions of it that 
were in part or whole English, notably 
the eastern townships, far more than the 
others, for the suffici(‘iit reason that the 
man of British origin is much readier than 
the other definitely to sever home ties and 
adv'ance his fortune in distant countries. 
Where the British farmer steps out, the 
French Canadian steps in, and a consider¬ 
able displacement of this kind has been 
proceeding lor a generation. The city of 
Montreal is not typical of the province of 



THE WINTER SEASON IN CANADA : A CHARACTERISTIC SNOW SCENE 


in the province, so does education. Besides 
the common free schools, intermediate 
schools, and a few of the English public 
school type, there is a flourishing univer¬ 
sity at Toronto, to which various colleges 
are affiliated, and the MacGill University 
at Montreal, which is quite as important. 
The chartered banks, originated largely by 
the Family Compact, and increasing with 
the growth of the country, are the one 
branch of commerce in which the Cana¬ 
dians are indisputably in advance of the 
United States ; and tlie Bank of Montreal, 
the chief of many sound and old-established 
banks, has no equal in North America. 
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Quebec save for the fact that about five- 
sixths of its population are French. It is 
the commercial capital and the wealthiest 
and finest city of Canada, the summer port 
for ocean navigation, and the distributing 
]X)int for all winter freights that come from 
the open ports of Halifax and St. John. 

The commercial wealth of the city is 
mainly in Anglo-Canadian hands, though 
there is a large element of well-to-do and 
educated French Canadians. With the 
exception of Ottawa in political circles, 
and Quebec on a smaller scale, Montreal 
is the only part of Canada where French 
and English in great numbers live as 




MEDICINE HAT : A VILLAGE ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 


inimodiale ncigliboiiis, and in tiie uj)])(t the EnropLan Frencliman, with a tew 
( lasses tlu; majority of the fc^riiKT are exceptions is a stauncli and olx^dient son 
bilingual. Yet in no class, strange to sa>', of his Churcli, which in Montreal possesses 
to any extent worthy of mention, do they the most splendid catlu'dral in North 
mix tog(‘ther socially or intermarry. The America. This alone must discourage 
bitter iet'ling of the ])ast is j)ractically social fusion. That the French ('anadians, 
dead, but the continuous cleavage and in the citi(^s at least, could remain unin¬ 
utter inability to coalesce, particularly fluenced by Anglo-f'cmadian and .American 
among th(‘ more (Milightened and wealthier infliu'iices i> o1 course out ot tlu' question, 
elements living side by side and so inter- But the cleavage is very marked, and is 
ested materially in the welfare ot their due also to yed otlic'r rc'asons. Ihe 
common city and country, are noteworthy French C anadiaii is (‘ducat(*d in different 
and curious lacts. It sliould be said, how- schools and universities, and is fed on th(‘ 
ev(T, that rt'ligion accounts lor this in a literature of Old hranee, much as he 
great measure, which again will s(vm abominates t!ie political and religious 
somewhat jiaradoxical wiien the fact is methods of modern hranee, 
stated that tluTe is ])ractically no sectarian Tlu* great and linely equipjied Lniver- 
bitterness such as distinguishc’s Protestant sity of Laval, in Quebec, with a branch in 
and Roman Catholic in Ireland, or even Montreal, is the Alma MattT of all the 

Xoncontormist and Anglican in Wales. college-bred, and is the leading Roman 

The two races take each others faiths Catholic institutmn of North America, 
simply as a matter of course, and as indi- Something also must be attributed to the 
N'iduais at least givx^ no furtlua' thought ancient habit of separation, which in the 
to the matter. But the Roman Church higher circles was mainly the fault of the 
in Canada, for d(.)Ctrinal reasons, throws English. The French have the credit ot 
every im])ediment in the way of inter- being, on the whole, the more cultuied, as 
marriage, and the French Canadian, unlike tlu\v are the less materially vigorous, (d 



CANADIAN OATFIELD SHOWING BY CONTRAST THE GREAT HEIGHT OF THE GRAIN 
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THE TERMINAL YARDS OF THE SYSTEM AT FORT WILLIAM 
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THE RACECOURSE ON THE FROZEN RIVER ST. LAWRENCE AT MONTREAL 

lht‘t\vo. But lliat has nothing to do witli matter of Nature, instinct and tradition 
the cleaxage, nor must the reader who rather than of design or culj)able bigotry, 
has followed this story contract the notion In all things that really mattei, the 
that there is any remnant of the old French Canadian nowadays is a (|uite 
noblt'sse ( Perishing exclusix'c sentiments, sound element in the British Kinpir(‘. His 
The latter were not strong enough or destiny is virtualiy li.xed for him. Any 
sj)lendid I'liough to send down a survixing thought of })()litical affiliation to modern 
caste through four or fix’e gcaierations of a France is utterly distasteful. And if it 
democracy. Descendants of the f)ldseign- xvere not so his Cltramontane ('lunch, to 
iorial families (‘iijoy just such distinction xvhich he is entirely devoted, xxould regard 
as attaches to the descendants ot the such a ]K)Ssil)ility xvith abhorrence. An- 
(luasi-military lb K. loyalist, and other nexation to the Cnited States has not a 
Fnglish families of the Family Compact single attraction to nrommend it. 
type. But it is jmrely sentimental, as Such dislike as he may leel for the Anglo- 
both, like all (binadians, have had to earn Saxon would be there intensified, xvhile his 
their living in professions or in trade, and ])eculiar ])rivileges, such as an endoxxed 
have intermarried freely xxith others xvho religion, his laxxs and his language xvould 
have not their ])articular claims. b(‘ in the utmost ]>eril. ('anadian intle- 

To sum up the question of modern French pendence is not an im])ossibility at s(une 
('anadians’ feeling, .so far as the subject can future day. The Frencli ('anadian, hoxx ex’er, 
be dealt xvith in a fexv xx'ords, the attitude xxould probably hail it xxith less enthusia.sin 
of the enlightened classes in Montreal, than the other. Fct this kind of indepem- 
Ouebec, Ottawa and x’arious small toxvns deuce xvould chiefly centrt on the Anglo- 
—-for the })casantry think nothing about Saxon, whose pre))onderanc(‘ inen^ases 
the matter - imjdies neither cordiality nor yearly. It is unreasonabh', again, to expect 
yet ill-x\'ill between the races. They lix’C the French ('anadian to hax’e th(‘ same 
apart as people of different ideas and zeal for the empire' outside Canada that 
tastes, not as enemies xx ho hax’c quarrelled, most of us hax e oiirse'lx es. To exj)ect him 
though there is sometimes friction. On the to xolunteer to cross the seas and fight 
other hand, there are, of course, innumer- our battles like the Anglo-Canadian is 
able exceptions to prove a rule xvhich is a to ex})ect too much of human nature. 



LITTLE CHAMPLAIN STREET: QUEBEC’S QUAINT AND PICTURESQUE THOROUGHFARE 
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The French habitant is in almost full 
possession of the soil of Quebec, both of 
the old seigniories and of tlic regions 
outside them, which was settled by 
British immigrants who since then have 
shifted westward. The province has a 
less fertile soil and a more rigorous climate 
than Ontario. In some districts agricul¬ 
ture is fairly progressive. But for the 
most |)art the habitant on his long farms 
of fifty acres or so, though still reckoiu^d 
by him in the ancient French measure of 
arpents, is unimproving and unambitious. 
Content with his 
s urroun dings, 
attached to his 
native' country, 
submissive to his 
priest, loyal to 
all observances of 
his Church, in¬ 
cluding its holi¬ 
days, cheerful 
and prolihc', and 
possess(‘d of a snf- 
fi('iency ol simple 
comfort, lu' is ;i 
com pie t e con¬ 
trast to the tyj)- 
i('al, strenuous 
Knglish-Sj)eaking 
tanner of ('anada 
or the I'liiti'd 
States. He usu¬ 
ally knows no 
Iniglish, and his 
sjieech, with cer¬ 
tain modifica¬ 
tions, is that of 
the seventeenth 
century peasant 
of N o r t h e r n 
Franc(*. He is 
fond of music and 
dancing, which 
hel]) to beguile 
the long winters, and still sings the 
songs his ancestors brought over from 
Normandy and Picardy. Though the 
tendency of the habitant, who occupies the 
picturesque country along both shores of 
the St. Lawrence for a hundred miles below 
Quebec and for more than that between 
Quebec and Montreal is conservative and 
home-staying, he sends out two classes of 
wanderers in great numbers, wlio keep 
him and his in frequent touch with the 
wider wmld. Nearly a million French 
Canadians are scattered about New Eng¬ 


land, working in the factories, and renuiin- 
ing as a rule homogeneous in large groups 
with their own priests. All through the 
lumber-cam])s and saw-mills of Canada, 
too, “ Jean Baptiste ” is in great demand. 
These wanderers, however, keep in touch 
with their old homes to an infinitely greater 
extent than British Canadians in the same 
.situation, frequently returning there to 
settle down, luinging money with them ; 
and not only money, but ideas somewhat 
modifying the old elementary conditions 


and causing 


to the excellent 
f)riests, whose in¬ 
fluence, speaking 
generally, has 
always been, and 
most effectively, 
exerted in the 
excellent cause of 
law and order. 
E d u c a t i o n in 
French Canada, 
though adminis- 
tc'red as el.se- 
where by a de¬ 
partment of the 
pn)\incial gov¬ 
ernment, is by 
common consent 
controlled by the 
Church; which 
owns, moreover, 
a n i m rn e n s e 
amount of pro- 
])erty in the 
province. If the 
{practical results 
are for obvious 
reasons inferior 
to those obtained 

SNOW-SHED ON THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY the COinmOll 
The protection of the line durinjf the winter months is a matter of ScllOOls of Oll- 
serious importance to the engineers of the Canadian Pacific Railway in tliPro ti'P 

the Rockies. The scene of the above picture is particularly exposed to niciL ciit 

snowslides and avalanches ; hence to meet this emergency snow-sheds c O lU p C11 S a tioilS 

are built, which carry the accumulation of snow and ice over the track, r C i l 

trom the hrcnch 
('atliolic j)oint of view which are no concern 
of their British Protestant neighbours. The 
English districts of Quebec have their own 
government schools as in Ontario, and there 
is no friction whatever between the creeds. 

Higher education in the province is ad¬ 
mirable, with Laval University at its head. 
The latter is conservative, and still makes 
tlic classical and literary standard too 
prominent in the opinion of many for the 
North American atmosphere, while the 
convents educate the women of the 
same class. The provincial government 
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buildings arc at Quebec, the only province 
except Nova Scolia that has an upper 
house nominated lor life by the governor in 
council. 7 'he legislators and executive are 
mainly, though not all, Frenchmen, that 
language being chiefly used in debate; and 
here, as in the other j)roviiices, lawyers are 
the strongest element both in the provincial 
and federal couiK'ils. It must be aclmittcd, 
too, that there is undoubtedly more political 
corruption all over Canada than would 
now be tolerated in Gioat Britain. 

It is a ha})py dispensation, on the 
whole, that the French (\auadians are 
virtually confined to their ancient province, 
and, outside Montreal, have control of it, 
the English being too few to arouse any 
racial Iriction. As a member of the 

r 


they have agreed to differ, 'viiile in the 
essentials of federal life and Canadian 
unity and jirosjierity they are heartily 
ill accord, and have nothing now of 
serious moment to quarrel about. 

As regards the maritime provinces the 
recent strides made by the dominion 
have not been felt to the same extent as in 
Ontario and the west, h'or the last half 
century or more they lune shai(*d very 
little in the \'ast stream of immigration 
into ('anada. They have lived upon their 
own increase, and uj)on that there has been 
a continuous drain to the more fertile and 
])rogressive regions. Little Prince Edward 
island, with qo.ooo souls, has long lilU'd 
up as a purely agricultural country. 
N(‘w Bi unswick, with 350,000, has received 



A CHARACTERISTIC FRUIT FARM IN NOVA SCOTIA 


federation at Ottawa, Quebec plays a 
worthy and patriotic part. The new 
prospeiiiy of the dominion has been 
sensibly felt even by this, its least active 
mcmlier, and a great deal of American 
capital has been expended in mills and 
mines. The Enmcli vote, though apt to 
go nearly solid under a leader like Sir 
Wilfrid I.aurier, simply from racial pride 
in his achievements, in normal times has 
before, and doubtless will again, divide on 
other than racial lines. Tliere seems no 
reason to anticipate any more of the old 
bitterness and civic strife between the 
races. Their difference in temperament 
and habit has now free scope without 
clashing. In all tliejr domestic concerns 
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in its o])en port for ocean business of St. 
John an immense access of trade and pros¬ 
perity ; but the jaox ince generally pur¬ 
sues an unevent till agricultural existence 
in method and manners like Ontario, with 
less of its push, and unrelieved by the 
pressure of large and small industrial 
centres. Its forests, like those of the 
latter, still yield a revenue to the lumber¬ 
man, \vhether for sawn timber or the pulp 
and paper manufacture that has recently 
converted into a valuable asset thousands of 
square miles of timber, hitherto only fitted 
for firewood, and practically valueless. 

There is a vast area of land in New 
Bruns\^■ick that if cleared of forests would 
carry a farming population. But the 
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THE TOWN OF RAT PORTAGE, ON THE LAKE OF THE WOODS, ONTARIO 


host has loni^ ])een olcarocl and occupied, 
and, as in old Ontario, men with all 
North America to select fioin will no 
longer laboriously ('lear timber from second 
or third ratt‘ land when imencumben'd 
first-class land can b(‘ had in the west. 
The j)opulation includes many races, the 
old Acadians among them, but by far 
the ])revailing stock is Hritish, mostly 
sprung from the original V. E. loyalists. 

The same gtMieral description will a])ply 
to No\’a S('olia, with ratlu'r less than 
500.000 inhabitants ; but to both, more 
particularly to the latter, must be added 
a fishing |)opulation and a iishing industry. 
Nova S(‘otia is the more attractive 
country, while l)oth ha\'e a climate of 
much the same (pudity, but more foggy 
and milder than Quebec. Halifax, a na\ al 
station and commercial ]K)rt, but no long(‘r 
of its old military im])ortanc(‘. is U‘ss pro- 
gressi\e than St. John ; but Sydntw, on 
Caj)e Breton, near the scene of the old 
fortress town of Louisbourg, now \'anished, 
is assuming im[)ortant dimensions as a 
busy centre of the coal and iron industry. 
To the ordinary agricultural industry of 
Nova Scotia, which has long ago cleared all 


the land at pia'stMit worth clearing, must 
be added the famous apj)le orchards ol 
the Annapf)lis Valley, and other distih'ts 
.so well known in th(‘ h'nglish market. 

As a last word on (,'anada oik* may say 
that it is a ('ountry which from the time 
of th(‘ loyalists’ influx, tlu‘ true bt'ginning 
of modern ( anada. grew slowly and surely 
byli ird w\)ik. Till the Iwenti'-tli ^ entury it 
was accountcHl, and actually was, a 
relatively ])oor country, a land ol simple 
but widt'ly dilfused comfoit. wheje in¬ 
dividual wealth was raie. and iiidi\idual 
expendituie through all (dassi's on a pro- 
])ortionatt'ly mod(‘st scah*, ()uit(‘ dil'terent 
from that ol th(' I'nited Jstates, 01, again, 
ol .Australia, where gri‘at fortunes w(‘rt' 
accumulated ('arly in h(‘r hisfory. 

'J'he average indi\'idual, whether farmer, 
trader or prof(‘ssional man. of couist* only 
do(‘s as well or a little b(‘tt(‘r than he did 
Ix'fore. Init his oj^portunities ait' gieatei 
and more ^■aIit'd. Ht* feels ht* is j)ait of a 
country that has madt* a solid h'ap for¬ 
ward. which has astonished the woi Id, 
and, I may add, himself. But beyond tin* 
average man theie are now great nunib(*rs 
of wealthy cajdtalists and millionaires 



AUTUMN PLOUGHING IN CARLTON COUNTY, NEW BRUNSWICK 
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TRAVELLING BY RAIL AND RIVER IN CANADA 
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CAPE BRETONS CAPITAL TOWN: GENERAL VIEW OF SYDNEY 


and corporations, almost a now oloment 
in the country created not by gold dis¬ 
coveries or l)ooms, 1 ut by tlie development 
of solid assets that have lain hitherto 
partly dormant; why they have done so 
is something of a mystery, even to the 
most ex])erienced ('anadians, though a 
dozen reasons, irrelevant here, may \)e 
suggested. The Canadian l^acific road 
was unquestionably tlie foundation of the 
new era. But for many years after its 
completion the country scarcely moved 
beyond its old slow and measured rate. 

It was still half despised, not only 
by its great neighlxnir but a little 
snee’-ed at as well by the more teverish 
new countries and by Euroj)ean ca])- 
italists who o])erated in such arenas. 
Noi was it even rated highly by the 
intending emigrant ol enterprise and 
means, and much abused by many who 
went there. But in a fashion, and with a 
suddenne.ss unexpected and unexampled 
in the history of colonisation, a country 
intimately known for a century seemed 
all at once in the closing years of the 
last to disco\'er its true resource's, not 


merely to the outside world but te) its own 
])eople. A certain congtstiou ot [aos- 
])erity and population, it out' may use thr 
word advisedly, in the I'nited .States, 
w’hich found a ])rotitable outk't in Canada, 
was a ]K)werful factor in tlu' mo\'(‘ment. 

A great and successful effoit to turn 
emigration to ('anada tiom (ireat Britain 
and Europe seconded the* other, wiiih* this 
concentration of toices was encouraged 
by a siHoession of fat crop years. All 
thc'se things stimulate'd the* Canadians, 
anel stirnnl to exce])tionid e‘ne*rgy a ])eople 
who had in the'inse'lve's an enormous 
latent jowor of work that had hitherto 
only met with moeh'iate encouragemeuit. 
But, whatever the causes, the sudden rise- 
e)f ('anada to an altogelheT highe'r scale ol 
mate*rial importane'e is a ])erman('nt fact. 
Whate'vei cemimercial re'action, iiu'vilable 
to all countries, may be' in store tor it can 
make no differe'iice* to this. ()nly ( anaelians, 
perhaps, or those who haw' known their 
e'ountry well, can fully U'alise the* gulf that 
lies between the Canada of the twentieth 
and that of the nined'icnth century. 

A. Cj. Bradley 





NORTH BATTLEFORD BRIDGE, ONE OF THE LONGEST IN CANADA 








OTTAWA. THE CAPITAL OF THE DOMINION OF CANADA 
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OTTAWA S FLO* "WISHING AGRICULTURAL MARKET 
SCENES OF TODAY IN CANADAS CAPITAL CITY 
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PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. CANADA'S ISLAND PROVINCE 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MONTREAL, WITH THE ST. LAWRENCE IN THE BACKGROUND 



MONTREAL TO-DAY : THE COMMERCIAL METROPOLIS OF THE DOMINION 




















QUEBEC AT THE BEGINNING OF QUEEN VICTOKIA'S REIGN 
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TORONTO, THE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL OF ONTARIO 


















THE HARBOUR FRONT AS IT IS TO-DAY 
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ST. JOHN, NEW BRUNSWICK: PAST AND PRESENT 























WINNIPF-O AS IT WAS IN 1870 AND AS IT IS TO-DAY 











WINNIPEG THE CAPITAL OF THE PROVINCE OF MANITOBA 
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A TOWNSHIP OF BRITISH COLUMBIA, ON THE FRASER RIVER 


TYPICAL SCENES IN BRITISH COLUMBIA 
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LATER EVENTS IN CANADA 


two chi(‘f })olitiriil parties in ( iiniifla, 
^ as in (iivat J^rilain, au* callt'd IJbcral 
and ('onscM vative, and tli(‘ latter, under the 
al)l<‘ lead(‘r^hip of Sir John Marclonald, 
held othee tH)in jS()7 to 1891 with only 
one int(‘rval ol five yeai^. 

Jbit on the (U'ath ol Sir John Maidonald 
his part\' w*‘ak(‘ned, .nid the eli'ctioie ol 
iS(d hi'on/j^ht lilt' 1 iherals into oihec*, and, 
with Sir \\’illiid LaiiiK'r as Jhinie Minister, 
they retained tlair inajoritx' till iqii. Jn 
that year (aine the tiowininent pioposal 
lor a eonnnen iai K(‘ei})io('itv Agi(‘einent 
with th(‘ I'niti'd States, and tliis pioposal 
met with an opposition stroiif^^ enouf^h to 
deh'at the (iovei nmi'iit, the Conservativt's 
winniii}^ at the polls and cominj:^ hilo 
powi'i witli Mr. K. I.. Holden as Piiiiie 
Minister. 


Prime 

Minister 


Th(‘ eanipaii;n betw('en the two ])aities 
in 191.5 turned on the ([lustion ol ImpiMial 
I)elene(‘. In 1909 and 1911 Imperial 
('onleienees w eie held, and Sir Willi id 
banner, as th(‘ rcpiesi‘ntati\e ol Canada, 

w « . had tak(’n the same policy as 

Mr. Borden 

mival delence, both Canada 
and Australia decidint^^ that 
th(‘y would build their own navies. ]\lr. 
Holden, on beeoniiiu; rnme MinisttT. 
was convinred. alter a vi^it to Kiu;hnid 
in 191.Z, that, as lar as ('anada was eon- 
eeriKMl, tliis ])oli('y must be ehanp-d. 'I'o 
his iiKpiiry as to tlie bi’st Joim <»t lulp 
that Canada ('oiild ^hve in tlu' matter <«! 
Imperial Tk'leiaa*, the Ihitish (Government 
n‘j)lit‘d that such helj) “ should iiulude the 
jiiovision of a rertain ntimber ol the 
lare^est and stron^a st ships of war wliich 
seieni'e c an build or money supply.” 


Mr. Borden at oiua* fnetaanbiT. 191J) 
brouf’ht in a Bill in tlu‘ ('anadian llouse ol 
Commons jor the ('onstriietion ol thu'e 
sueli \'(‘ssels at a ('ost ol /7,oo(),()(;(). These 
ships w^ore to be maintained and con¬ 
trolled by the British Admiralty, and were 


t(; be at the Ciisposal ol the British Ciovern- 
nient lor the dehnee ol tlie Imipire. 
Only in the eviuit ol the Canadian (h)vern* 
mi'ut in the lutuie establishing: a unit (jf the 
lde(‘t were tlu* vess<'!s to be at tlie call of 
th(‘ Canadian (iov(*rnmf‘nt and to 1 h‘ 
maintained by (“anada. 'Khe Ball further 

^ , lefUiiK'fl that tlu* vessels 

Qaesconof 

Biitain. on Ihe ^loiind that 
no adequate lai ilitii's iorbuild- 
Dreaihaouehts e\ist»‘d in Canada. 


Imperial 

Defence 


This (‘anadian Xa\al Aid Bill, thougli 
it passed its sei ond U'adinj^ in I'ebruarv, 
1015, was luaeeh’ oj)])os(‘(l by tlie Lilxaals, 
and was uiilv eaiiied through the ('ana¬ 
dian ol (‘(-mmons in the lollowinj: 

May. In tlu> Senate, wlu'n* the bibtu'als 
still had a majority, it was lejeOid a lew- 
weeks later. 


A c^ood d'al of criticism was aroused 
duiiiui the debati"^ on the Bill over the 
(011 espondc'Uee b* tw’i'en Mr. Bolden and 
Mr. Winston Chun'lnll, the B>iitisli First 
lord ol the Admiralty. In this corn- 
spondeiice the Biitisli Admiralty stated 
that ; 

” It would be whi'llv unwi-(‘ lor Canada 
to att(-mpt to undertake tlu* building of 
battleshijis at the })iesent monu*nt. The 
cost ol la\ing down tlu* j)lanl alone would, 
at a lough estimate, lu* appioximately 
I i5.oooa>oo, and it uaild not be leady lor 
lour \eais.” 

This d(Mlaration was u'M^nted by the 
('an.idian LiberaK as an 

t« • atteni])! to interlere with the 

Admiralty s 

though th(‘ general truth 
that the ships (Muild more r('adil>' bo 
built in (iie.it Biitain was not seriously 
disputed. 

On the njection of tlie Canadian Naval 
Aid Bill by the Stmate, Mr. Winston 
Churchill announced in tlie British House 
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of Coniinons (jum* 5 tli, IQ13), that the 
Government “ had determined to advance 
the constnietion of the three contract 
ships at the earliest ])ossiblc date,” and 
Mr. Borden, cpiestioned by Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier on tlie folhnving day as to this 
announcement, dc^rlared that it was the 
intention of tht^ Canadian 
^nerease (iovcMiiinent to pay for tht‘se 


Population 


11 iree ships at a later st age. 'I'hc 


Government, said Mr. l-iorden, 
would ask lor an A])])ro])riation tor thn c' 
Dreadnoughts t he following Session. A Re¬ 
distribution Bill would als(» b(' introduced 
to adjust the n'pri'sentation ol ('anada in 
accordance with the (t'nsus oi TCjii, and 
the ('fh*ct ol this redistribution, it was 
h('ld. would be to iiK R'ast' the number ol 
senators in the \W'sttMn Brovince and 
th(M<‘b\’ give a majority for the A]>pro- 
priation. 


The stead V inerease ol population 
throughout th(' Dominion—Briiue lidward 
Island, Yukern, and tlit' North-West 
t'*riitorie^exrej)ted -has be(‘n very notable 
since iSqi—the total number o( persons, 
according to that yt'ai's ('('usus, being 
4,S» 5,2’C), while in i()ii it was 7.204,848. 
i^etween 1901 and 1911 the population 
ot the province ol .Mberta went up 


from 73.022 to 374,663; British ('olumbia 
from 178,657 to 392,480 ; Manitoba 
from 255,211 to 455,614 ; Ontario from 
2,182,947 to 2,523,274; Quebec from 
1,648,898 to 2,002,712 ; and Saskatchewan 
from 91.279 to 492,432. Of religious 
bodies the Roman Catholi*' ('hurch comes 
first with 3,000,000, while tlu' Methodists, 
Presbyterians and Church ol Kngland 
claim 1,000,000 each. 

The total immigration to Canada be¬ 
tween 1908 and amounted to 

1,685,924, and lor tlu* year 1013 to 
402,432. Of this 40().ooo (ireat Jhitain 
and Ireland sent i5o,()()o. and tlu' Ihiited 
States J3(),ooo. 

In sjMte of the real ]'>ros]n'rity of the 
Dominion and tlu* \’ast ai(‘as still to eonu' 
under cultivation, Canada is not without 
j t labour problems, .and x'c'i 

ana a a striki’S took place at 

« ., th(‘ \ ancoux'er mines in Mav, 
Problems i> i i 1 

K)!]. Blit the tr.'id(' union 

iiKC.-emtmt is less i('voliitionaiy than, in 
the United States, and proce(>ds rath(‘r 
on the liiu's of tlu' British tradition in 
attaching considerable importance to 
legislation, and in sirking ])(diti(al re])re- 
seiitation to obtain imjiroved industrial 
conditions. 




NEWFOUNDLAND, THE WEST INDIES 
AND BRITISH CENTRAL AMERICA 


By W. H. 

17 N(iLTSII 1 lights ()\'tM Xi‘\vl()un(lIand date 
^ I roll! the diseov(Tv of the “ Xt^w 
h'oniul Kl(‘” hy ('al)ot in I 4 ()y. Hut tlie 
liist attempt at elliM'tive (K'eu))ati<)n was 
made under jiatent ol Kli/aheth, by Sir 
Humphrey (iilb(‘rt, in 15^ ). His venture. 
ho\\(‘ver romantic as an incident in the 
hi'^tory of plantation, was a failure. A 
Ibistol nu'K'haiit, named (iuy, rec(‘ived 
an inde]H‘ndent f^rant from Janu's I., hul 
jH'rmanent sc'tth'immt dates from the 
exjiedition ni J.ord Ifaltimori.' in 

Meantime, tlie island seas, and especially 
the ‘‘f^ie.it banks” off the' eastt'rn ('oast, 
liad bei'ome the' seat of the finest de‘ep- 
sea fisheiy of the world, b'rom 15()(> 
onwarils, loe-nch. Ifasfjuc and En|L^lish 
vcsse'ls hael made yearly ^*oya^e.'S for the 
cofl fishery. Of thi' .4(;() V(\ssels which in 
i3<So were- en|.;a;.(ed in it, the majority 
sailed fioiii Norman and Bre'ton ])()rts. 
With the* turn of the- (entury En/^lishmen 
lapidly oulnumbere*d tlieir rivals. 

The' JCn^lish fishery was conducted by 
me'i('bants and shipowners ol the West 
Country ports, who found the ca})ital and 
(U'ganised the’ annual voyages, which wt^re 
of the nature of great o\’ersea “ adven- 
tlire's.” Tei afhuel shelter and 
. needful pre'inises for curing 

1*J ® and storing the catch, rough 

stagings and sheds were from 
year le> year e'l e’e teel at suitable’ points along 
the coast. Hut it e'arly lu’came the object 
of the adventurers at home to prevt'iit 
permanent se’ttlement, the growth of 
])roprietary rights and eirganised adminis¬ 
tration, as be.’ing likely te) re'strict the free 
use of the shore-line. Hence the develop- 
I K 


Woodward 

ment ed the colony has be'e’ii largely deter- 
mine'd by the interests, Hritish or other, 
which have’ gathe’ieel round the fisheries. 

Early in the seventeenth cemtury the 
French cast about lor a site for plantation, 
which would at once serve as a port of 
refuge and relit, and establish a ttTritorial 
V t u j ( laim. From Placentia Bav, on 

English and 

Adv«ntar.r» al.-Ut < lumen 

for tlie purpose, the shore-men 
so liarasse’d the struggling English settle¬ 
ments that I.ord Baltimore, the jiroprictor, 
abandoned Newfoundland for Maryland. 
Placentia was recognised in as a 

French possession, with undefined bound¬ 
aries. Hence, in the absence of active 
settlement from England, arose vague and 
conflicting claims to the whole island. 
The Peace of rtrecht—1713 put an end 
to French territorial rights ; in return, 
France was accorded the right to share 
the lishery of the north and \rest coasts, 
permanent settlement being forbidden 
within these limits. Two-tilths of the 
coast-line were thus shut off from exploi¬ 
tation by the colony ; and, further, it 
soon became evident that the Ph ench w’ere 
ready to claim an exclusive and not con¬ 
current right to the fishery itself. 

The colony had, however, by this time 
attained recognised status. The first 
governor was appointed in 1728. The 
settlers, though few , were of a sturdy type, 
tenacious of their rights as against the 
Bristol adventurers, on the one hand, and 
the encroaching French fishermen on the 
other. By the Treaty of Paris—1763—the 
fishery rights conceded at ITrecht wer*^ 
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confirmed, and in addition the two small 
islands, St. Pierre and Miquelon, off the 
south coast, were granted 
as the sole compensation 
for the loss of the vast 
North Americ'an domain 
of France, New England 
]:)rotested, as did the 
('olony, and also, with 
considerable vigour, the 
great Chatham. But the 
English in America had 
won so much that they 
could scarcely press their 
comjdaiut, wliich passed 
unheeded. At thisperioJ 
the setth'i's, chi('tly in iind 
near St. John’s, num¬ 
bered S,oo() in all ; l)ut, 
in addition, 5,000 fisher¬ 
men visited the island 
each summer. 'J'he -ap¬ 
parently undiH' prefer(‘nc(‘ 
givt'ii to the fishing in¬ 
dustry is explained by the 
fact that from English 
fishermen weredrawii the 
strongest elements in Ilu‘ na\'al force. 
In T7()5 th(‘ coast-liiu' of Labrador facing 
the isl.'ind was 



turn swej)t from the seas. From this 
period dates the firm establishment of the 
prosperity of the colony. 
At the ])eace of 1815 
the ]X)pulati()n reacht'd 
80,000. It was not until 
1832 that a representative 
assembly w as set U]^, with 
the usual rights over 
supply, but without con¬ 
trol of the executive. 
Ouarrels with the nomi¬ 
nated upper house w(“re 
constant, until, in 1843, 
the two were inerg(‘d, to 
be again se}>arate(l in 
1848. Full responsibh' 
go\’t‘rnment on the ( ana- 
dian mock'l Wiisallained 
in 1855. Internal ])ro- 
gress mad(‘ considiaable 
stride's. Koads were 
loruK'd, a geological sur- 
vvy 18 ’8 — oiganis(*d, 
ami overse'a communi- 
(K‘\'elo]>(*d. Tli(‘ 
ri'at fii'eof i840destroyi‘d 
St. John^s. whicdi was ri'bnilt on a more 
dignified j)lan. New sonrt'es of wealth 
\\i*r(‘ growing np 


SEBASTIAN CABOT 
Born probably at Venice in 1474, Cabot accom¬ 
panied his father, John Cabot, on the famous 
voyage in the Matthew in 1 IS)7, when, in June (.'afioll 
ofthesameyear Newfoundland was discovered. 



added to lh(‘ 
colony. Th(‘ in¬ 
fluence of the 
troubles with 
Massachusetts is 
seen in the pass¬ 
ing of Palliser’s 
Act of lyyf),under 
which a bounty 
was offered to 
British seaim'u 
visiting the 
fishery, colonial 
fishermen being 
excluded from its 
benefits. The t‘x- 
])ressed object 
was that there¬ 
by trustworthy 
sailors might be 
trained for the 
defence of the 
realm. Englisl 

prowess during Failing to enlist the support of Spai 

the W'ars of IIk' ceededinobtainingaudiencewithHenry VII., who, on March r>th, 4497 , 


JOHN CABOT AT THE 


in tin* s(‘al and 
lob^t(*r fisheries. 
At least a fourth 
of tlie population ‘ 
is stdl engag('d 
directly or in- 
diiectly in th(' 
harvi'st ol the 
s(‘as. With the 
growth of rail¬ 
ways th(‘ interior 
of the island, of 
which much re¬ 
mains un(‘X- 
])lored, is about 
to bi‘ opened U]>. 
Valuable mineral 
areas art* alri'ady 
defined. J^nt the 
])ersistent asser¬ 
tion by French 
and American 
COURT OF KING HENRY VII. citizOUS of special 
ain and Portugal,Cabot at last sue- l ights remained 


1 h#- cccucu m oucaunng auujence witn nenry vii., wno, on maren ;>i;n, i-t97, 4 ill t nr 

1 1 > 1 authorised him by letters patent to take possession on behalf of Eng- 1111 I lU } t ar 

rrench Kevolu- land of any countries he might discover. VYith his three sons, Cabot T()04, wllCIl the 
t i O 11 enabled Matthew, and, on June 24th, sighted Newfoundland. 

Newfoundland to command the wwld’s surrendered their preferential claims, and 
market for fish, as all competitors w^ere in thus enabled the w'estern shore to be 






THE CABOT MEMORIAL ON SIGNAL HILL-, ST JOHN'S, NEWFOUNDLAND 
TowrnnK on Sii'u.il Hill, '•“Jo feet abovo the water and overlooking: both sea and city, stands the majestic Cabot 
Tow«'r, erected to tlie memory of John Cabot, the discoverer of Newfoundland. It now serves for the more 
practical, if mote pi osaic, purpose of signalling to the people of St. John’s the approach of vessels into the hai hour. 


p! l\ lk*i»cs 

‘ <111(1 New 


optMK'il up lol Sftth'nUMlt. 

(‘\L1( 1S(‘<1 1)V llsluM IlKMl ot 

\v 'I <i <i 
(>1 lU'^^otLition in 
rp lo till* ])i(‘srnt tiiiK' 

New loundl.md li.is show n 
no dfsiif to ap])ly ioi 
admission toth<*dominion 
ot ('anada, nor docs slu' 
foif^ct that she is the 
oldest British juisscssion 
outside the home seas. 

English occupation ot 
a continuous charactei 
in tilt* ret;ion ol the 
CarihbtMu Sea dat(‘s from 
if)2 ]. During the century 
that ela])si‘d l)et\\eeii the 
first West Indian voyage 
of Sebastian Cabot (151(>) 
and the last expedition 
of Raleigh to (iiiiana 
(1617), men of English 
race appeared at inter- 
^'als in ('entral Amtaican 
waters, but as marauders, 
illicit traders, or o[)en enemies of Spain, 
not as settlers. For it was thoroughly 



SIR HUMPHREY GILBERT 
In l.'iS,], Gilbert set out from Plymouth har¬ 
bour to take possession of Newfoundland. On 
his return journey three out of his five vessels 
foundered off Cape Breton, himself going 
down in the fourth, on September 9th, l.'iKll. 


undi'rstood iii London, as in Madiid, 
duiing this period, that “ the Spaniards 
account all other nations 
lor piiall's, lovers and 
IhicN'es that \i*^it any 
heathen coast that they 
ha\e once sailed by oi 
looked on.” But after 
the d(*ath of Philip 11 . 
and the Engli'-^h peace, 
Sp<ain rapidly declined 
in vigour, and became 
tacitly content with ex¬ 
clusive posi^es^ion ol hei 
last province's on the 
American mainland, with 
the addition of the larger 
Antilles,('uba, Hispaniola, 
Porto Rico and Jamaica. 
England and the other 
Western Powers were no 
longer dispensed to re¬ 
cognise title which did 
not rest upon occu]’)ation, 
and the Spanish ad¬ 
ministrators had never 
attempted plantation upron the Lesser 
Antilles or the Bahamas, which were, 
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BY SEASHORE AND STREAM IN NEWFOUNDLAND 










BURIN HARBOUR, REPUTED TO BE THE BEST IN NEWFOUNDLAND 



QUIDI-VIDI, A PICTURESQUE FISHING SETTLEMENT KHAH .ST. JOHN S 
TOWNS AND HARBOURS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 
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in fact, ignored by them as insignifi¬ 
cant and economically worthless. Not 
until it was too late did they awaken to 
the agricultural possibilities and strategic 
importance of the outer fringe of islands 
which bounded their peculiar seas. 

It is to be noted that the English, the 
Dutch, and the French took their first steps 
towards effective occupation of the Carib¬ 
bean islands within the same decade. 
7 'he Dutch West Indian ('ompany was 
incorporated in t() 2I, the French in i()2(), 
whilst the first English patents which led 
to plantation in tins region fell between 
1623 and i()27. The difference which 
characterises the activities of the four chief 
European Powers concerned in the coloni¬ 
sation of the West Indies deserves attention. 


cutting off the sources of her national 
wealth. But they became rather the 
merchant traders of the islands, and having 
no surplus jiojnilation for ]mr]ioses ot 
jilantation, were content to gather in the 
riches won from carrying the produce of 
their neighbours. In fact, the develo})- 
ment of their rich domain in tlie Eastern 
icas was, fnim 1620, a more urgent 
attraction than American colonisation. 

Englisli sovereignt y in Wedern seas was 
from the fust based on setthanent. ('on- 
ducted in our national fashion by some¬ 
what hajdiazard methods of prix'ate or 
corporate ventures. In m.atters of defence, 
the ]>lanters were largt'ly left to them¬ 
selves. War in Euro|)e did not necessarily 
iin]>ly liostility between tlu‘ belligerents in 



BAY OF ISLANDS ON THE WEST COAST OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


The prime object of Spain was to exjiloit 
the mineral w ealth of her American jiossts- 
sions ; s(‘ttlement was wholly subordinate 
to this end. Strong military occupation, 
rigid government control of jiroductifin, 
naval security of ocean routes, and a slave 
system were essential to her purpose. 

Hence the determination of Phili}) IT. 
to liold the Caribbean Sea and the 
Mexican Gulf as a marc clausum, a 
policy w'hich survived as a doctrine long 
after Spain had lost the power of enforcing 
it. The French went to the West Indies 
as settlers and traders, working through a 
royal chartered comj)any, under stri('t 
regulation, and with effective ])rotectioii 
from the home government. The original 
purpose of the Dutch w^as to harry and 
cripple their ancient enemy, Spain, by 
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colonial waters. Planters s(d iij) their own 
institutions, borrowed the sla\’e system 
of Spain, sent out \'eiitui'es to hoist the 
Jb'itish flag on unclaimed islands, joined 
in buccaneering raids against the jx/rts and 
treasnn* fleets of the vS])anish West. Two 
things, however, kiut the J^higlish settlers 
into closer connection with the Mother 
Country- namely, the nec'cssary de])end- 
ence of the islands njx)n the home navy, 
and the ties of commerce, defined and 
strengthened by the Acts of Navigation. 

Viewed in a strict historical sense, the 
West Indian possessions of England hdl 
into the hjllowing groups : (a) the Lee¬ 
ward Islands ; (b) Barbados ; (c) Jamaica ; 
(d) the Bahamas ; (e) the Windward 

Islands ; (f) Trinidad and Tobago ; 

(g) British Guiana and Honduras. 
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St. Kitts, or St. ( 1 iris(o])lier, rea‘ived its an exlrenie istiinatc. Hut a Spanish raitl 
first Enf^lisli settlors in and from it in which nearly destroyed tho 

other islands oi tlie J.eeward group were settlements, French and Juiglish alike, 
“planted.” At some time within two years brought home to the colonists their 
a French privateer’s crew landed on the dependence upon the strong aim ol tlu' 
opposite end of St. Kitts, which by mother countries. With the e.\('eptioii ol 
arrangement was, in i(>27, divided Barbados, the Leewaid Islands were the 
between the two nationalities. From St. most progressi\'e j)lantations in the Wist 
Kitts, Nevis was settled in it)2j, Mont- Indies throughout these\ enteenth century, 
serrat in Antigua in the same Ihirbados was lormally ocenpiv'd in i()23 

year. Dominica had already been occupied by a company ol aiU eiitiirers litti'd out by 
by French settl(‘rs, whose jirincipal ])lan- William ('onrteii, under the Maii))oi-ongh 
tationsw’crethoseof(iuadelon|)e(i()j5),and patent ol Janus 1 . Other oxerlapping 
Martinique in the same year. The growth of patents were gmnted in the usual careless 
the Leew’ards ill })rosperity and population fashion ol tlu* time to tlu' JCail ol (..arlisle 
was remarkable. Toliacco was the main and the F 3 arl of Pembroke, and these con- 
crop, and a profitable one. Alter fitteen ficting rights lelt tlii'ir mark upon the 
years of occupation, St. Kitts was said economic history of Barbados until i8 ;2. 
to have 12,000 inhabitants—jirobably Tlu* reputed iertility ol the island drew 
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settlei> from the Bermudas, and from of substance brought their families and 

Virginia, as well as from home. By ib ib took u|) land, as Ihiritans did in New 

they numbered b,ooo of British stock. England. The island received also 

In or soon after it)jg, Caj)tain Philip Bell, prisoners of war, c(‘rtain sorts of civil 

the governor, summoned an elective oifend(U's, and .tjther lawless or workless 

assembly, which, with the nominated folk ; all these were indentured, and such 

executivT council, became the standing as survived forced service becanu* free 

type of administration in the islands. citizens. Ibit the negro race, hartler and 

Sugar cultivation was introduced by chea])er, outstrip})ed the rest, and by 

Dutch traders from Brazil about i()4o. It 1700 formed two-thirds of the ]K)])ulation. 

should be noticed that the relations of the The royalist sentiment of Barbados led 
luiglishcolonists with the merchant seamen to hostilities with the English Parliament, 
of Holland were always triendly, to thegreat In ib^o, Charles 11 . was ])roclaimed in 
profit of both. Sugar-growing develojH'd Barbados. Puritan settlers took theii 



A FAIR IN THE WEST INDIES; THE MARKET-PLACE AT ROSEAU, DOMINICA 


rapidly, and in a few years had ousted the grievances to Lon(k>n. Led by Ooveriior 
production of cotton and tobacco in Lord Willoughby of Parham, the colonists 
Barbados. This was facilitated by negro boldly claimed 'the right of self-govern- 
slavery. Negro slaviTy in the West Indies ment, refused to debar the Dutch from 
dates from 150J, and was firmly established tht‘ island ])()rts, and met the fL^et of the 
in S|)anish America a century before the commonwealth with open resistance. But 
English settlement. The Dutch landed a on January nth, ib5z, a compromise 
cargo of negroes from Lisbon at Bar- was reached. The settl(*rs, acci'pting the 
b kIos in if)27, or soon alter; and from commonwealth, were lett in control of 
that time slave, labour became the donii- their internal affairs. Peace once es- 
nant fa Tor in West Indian industry as tablished, industrial interests again ab- 
in its i)opulation. Barbados, howeviT, sorbed the attention of the colony, which 
drew no little strength Iroin the course of ad\'anced in population and in este(‘m at 
politics at home. Dissatisfied royalists home. The j)lanters took an active part 
OiSb 
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in the capture of Jamaica by Cromwell’s 
fleet. The Restoration was welcomed, 
and the high-water mark of jm>sperity 
(i()7o-i()75) attained. Tlie little island, 
which is slightly larger than the Isle of 
Wight, was to the fore in every venture that 
made for British expansion in the Carib¬ 
bean Sea. It was tlie social and ])olitical 
centre of the English power in tlie West 
Indies. Lilo* Virginia, it 1 masted of es¬ 
tablished families of the best English 
blood. Barbados has lu'ver ]>assed 


its develop- 
British type, 
the Spanish 


under foreign rule, and 
ment has bt‘en of a purely 
Jamaica, though held bv 
administratoisas 
a ])lace of call, 
was in most 
other res])ects 
neglected by its 
rulers. It was 
cajitured by the 
English fleet in 
pursuance of 
Croniwrll’s j)olicy 
in increasing the 
national wealth 
at the exjiense 
of her Eurojiean 
enemies. Charles 
II. sent out its 
first governor, 
who set u]) the 
usual ('xecutive 
council and re¬ 
presentative as¬ 
sembly. An 
attempt to sub¬ 
ordinate the 
legislature to the 
English Parlia¬ 
ment wassturdily 
resisted. The 
population of the 
island was of mixed origin ; the best 
element was the New Englander and the 
])lanter from Barbados and the Leewards. 
But there was haste to get labour, and 
emigrants ol w'f)rthl(*ss sort from the j)risons 
of English towns were hurried out. Sugar- 
gu'owing was from the outset the main 
industry of Jamaica; and as it com¬ 
manded a preferential ])rice negroes were 
imported on a large scale. The standing 
dread of a negro rising, characteristic of 
West Indian life, was peculiarly felt in 
Jamaica. The Maroons, a mixed slave 
race, who fled to the imnintains on the 
English conquest, threatened the security 


of the planters for 200 years. The buc¬ 
caneers, an organised piratical community 
of v'aried elenuMits, had their headquarters 
in Jamaica and the Bahamas, w^hence they 
carried on unceasing warfare against the 
Spanish-American coast towns. 

Their lawless violence w as for a time con¬ 
doned by colonial govt^rnors, both French 
and English. Henry Morgan, the Welsh¬ 
man, w'ho led a plundering attack on 
Panama, and was knighted by Charles IL, 
acted as dej)uty-g()vernor of Jamaica, but 
was ultimately made a scapegoat to 
satisfy Spanish importunity. There was 
obviously risk as well as discnxlit in con¬ 
nivance at piracy. 



TYPES OF BRITISH WEST INDIAN SOLDIERS 


which was in tlu' 
end sternly su|)- 
pr(‘sse(l alter the 
IVace of Utrecht 
in I7I.^ Mean¬ 
time, Jamaica 
thros'e ajiace. 
St‘t tiers horn 
(riiiana, and liom 
theill fatedenti-r- 
jirise ol Darien, 
and political vic ¬ 
tims ol risings 
against or lor tlie 
Stuarts, ht'ljH'd 
in their vaiious 
ways in the de- 
velo])ment ol the 
island. B\' the 
end of the seveii- 
ti'enth century 
Jamaica had out - 
stri])p(‘d Bar¬ 
bados. The early 
association^ of 
the Bahamas 
were discredit¬ 
able*. ICuglish 
occiijiation appears to date Irom 1O55 ; but 
the work of jilantation was first taken in 
hand by the ('arolina ('ompany in 1670. 
The islands already had a bad name for 
piracy, and Xew^ Providence, which alone 
had the semblance of a jierrnanent settle¬ 
ment, was the gathering ground of outlaws 
and ruffians, d he American Revolution 
brought fresh blood to the struggling 
islands, which suffer from poorness of soil 
and lack of good water. Their trade is 
mainly with the United States. 

Before treating of the Windward Islands, 
whose history falls rather within the 
eighteenth centurv, it will be useful to 
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allude to the puq^ose and the consequences 
of the Acts of Navigation to which refer¬ 
ence has been made. To understand 
their importance in colonial history two 
considerations must be borne in mind. 
'J'he first is that British statesmen, watch¬ 
ing the growth of the power of Holland, 
had once for all accej)ted the doctrine that 
“ a flourishing marine is the sole defence 
of the realm." The second, that no 
European nation was wealthy enough to 
allow her rivals to approjaiate the 
economic benc‘lit accruing from her 


mercantile marine was unequal to the de¬ 
mands thus thrown upon it. Hence a 
sudden check to colonial export trade, 
and temporary disorganisation of industry 
and production in the islands. But this 
method of protection of British shij)ping 
brought about the result aimed at. 

The growth of our mt'rchant shi})j)ing and 
of our liome seaports dates from the Act 
of 1651, and with them grew als(» the naval 
resources of the kingdom, d'lu* Act of 
ibbo is the historic instrument iij^on which 
was built u]> the mercantile system as it 



A COUNTRY LANE IN JAMAICA, SHOWING THE LUXURIANCE OF THE FOLIAGE 


colonial trade. The Act of Navigation of 
i()5i was based uj)on the first doctrine, 
tliat of ibbo upon the second. The 
former required tliat all imjduce im- 
j)orted into England from Asia, Atrica and 
America should be carried to the ]x>rt of 
entry in vessels owned, captained, and, in 
the main, manned by British subjects, 
including in these the colonists. Now, the 
Dutch were at this time the carriers of 
Europe and America. The British West 
Indian trade was wholly dependent upon 
them. England by this Act took it into 
her own hands. For a long time her 
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concerned the coldliies. Its enactments 
cov'cr two com])lementary puiqxjst's. First, 
certain enumerated articles, which in¬ 
cluded practically all West Indian pro¬ 
ducts, must on export from any colony be 
consigned either to England or to some 
colony of England. Next, all commodi¬ 
ties import(*d by any colony must be 
shij)ped from England only. The object 
of the first was to render England the 
central market for the dis])osal of colonial 
produce ; of the second, to make England 
the source or the channel of European 
shipments for colonial consumption. The 
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Acts were in reality no new departure. 1760. Kingston, as the naval station of the 

Hut the policy they embodied had English fleet, and a favourite port of call, 
not been clearly defined, and certainly suqiassed Bridgetown as a social centre, 
not enforced, since the lise of l^ritish From Jamaica adventurers went fortli 
communities beyond the seas. It was, to Dominica, St. Vincent and St. Lucia, 
however, in accord with the j)ractice But the Windward Islands were, uj) 
of the age in colonial relations, and though to 1756, either tacitly allowed to be 
naturally disliked, was acquiesced in by French, like Grenada and Dominica, or 
the islanders. The naval dt'feats of the were practically una])pro])riated, save on 
Dutch in 1554 1^)04, the capture of paper, like St. Vincent. During the Seven 

Jamaica and New Amsterdam, and the Years War and subsequent conflicts, 
presence of a ])oweiiul British squadron tliey passed from France to luigland and 
in the Caribbean Sea were visible com- back again as di})loinatisls determined, 
pensations for the loss of the “ free trade.” Their settlement was slow, and b(‘longs 
The history of the West Indies during to the latter ])(‘riod of West Indian history, 
the century that separates the Jinglish They are less healthy, more densely 
from the French Revolution is charac- wooded, and were the home of a fi(*r('ei race 
teris(‘d by—first, the steady growth of of ('aribs than the Let'wards to the north. 



THE GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS AT NASSAU, BAHAMAS 


settlement and of cultivation ; second, a The business of ])roviding .America with 
marked increase' in negro slavery ; third, negro slaves was mainly in English hands 
recurring dangers arising from European at this ]ieriod, partly as a result of the 
wars ; fourth, the decline of the Spanish Asiento with Sjxiin. The numbi'r annually 
power and the growth of French interests exported Irom West Africa to Anu'iica 
in the islands. Reviewing these in order, grew from 25.000 in 1700 to 100,000 a 
attention is first demandecl by the position century later. Re|K'llenl as is the slave; 
of Jamaica, which outstripped Barbados system to our moral sense, two facts must 
in population and in production. The Ik* recognised—that without it the agri- 

earthquake of ] destroyed Port Royal, cultural development of tropical and 

wdiereu])on a new^ ca])ital was built at sub-tropical America would have been 
Kingston, itself to fall victim to a like imj)ossible ; and that it was obviously 

disaster in i()ob. Jamaica was the best consistent with a fine ty])e of citizenship 

customer lor African slaves, w'hich indi- in the ])lanter class. On the other hand, 
cates the reliance ol the planters upon the the chea])ness and efficiency of the negro 
staple crop, and exj)lains their ])eril in slave tended to the supersession of white 
presence of the great rising of the blacks in labour. The slave gang was fitted only for 
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t isks til it \Mi(. iiinloiiii and nudnnK d ])C( uiu wholK rn^^lisli it Iticdit In 
J \|Hiinuiit and intiipiisi \\(k tluidiy tin Sixtn ns \\ n (rii idi 1oii|k Mn 
disc oiii iv^( d 1 111 (oloiiK s l)(( iiiK d( tnn(|U( tnd St Jutiiwin won toi i tinu 

|)(nd(nt on i st ipK cio|> md in kU Iittk and iistoud it tin jx ut o1 170, 
jiio^iiss in indnstiK'^ wliuli 1 i\ ontsult but lobuo (iiinidi DoiiiniK i nid St 

loiitiiK lilt liinitt d iiiinilu 1 ol ( i])it ilist \iiK(i< wcit it I mud to (lUit But un 

wliitt mt n nttilhil to dtxtlop tlu ])io II i\ in i w i^ t ikt n but not lu Id 

duttiM lit IS ti lult d stc i(lil\ todttitist In tlR wu tl 177"^ ^7^ > 1 u nt li 

Ibiut tilt Mw^oui iiid 1 1 istR it\ ot M limittl tlit \ntillt 111 tlitii titled b\ 

(linsttts wtic nt\ti itpiodnttd in the Kodiit \ olt M 11 linitjiu 11117^2 The wais 

West Intlits lilt ceonoinK dilt inin is ol ol the Iitntli Ktxohdion ^i\t Jiiindad 
Iht isl 11 (K dm iiw, tlu j) i t i\t\ \e n- and (mi in i tt> Ihit iin 1 lit t llet ts of tlu 

lit a tliittl It ^ u \ ol tilt sliNt holelin^ 1 lent li Kevolntion in tl t isl nids weie loi i 

(II lilt loituiusol w 11 dining tlu tJ^,h- tune disi^tions toi tlu i^lits ol nun 

tl t nth et ntni \ in spitt t)f eonst nit intt 1 - jiioxtd to hi\e a sinistei intaning loi 

juption ol jx letliil nidiisti\ woiktd planteis li\niv^ at tht nuie} ol negit# 

skatlih 111 I ne,hsh li\oni St Kitts sines who ontmnnbtitd tlu in b\ tt n 01 
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GROUP OF WORKERS ON A SUGAR PLANTATION GUADELOUPE 






KAIETEUR FALL,^ THE MOST WONDERFUL IN THE WORLD 
With a height of 741 feet and a breadth varying from :jr>0 feet in the dry season to 4(K) feet in the rainy season, the 
Kaieteur Fall, shown in the above picture, is the most wonderful in the world, being five times as high as Niagara. 
Set in majestic scenery on the Pdtaro River, in British Guiana, the river at the distance of a quarter of a mile above 
the fall has a depth of 35 feet, while the volume of water is computed to supply 2ith million horse-power, 
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S7*aBR0CK market AND THE STELLINGS AT GEORGETOWN, BRITISH GUIANA 


fifteen to one. S:ni Domingo, tlie \v(‘alt!iy 
riMitn' ol Inencli sovereignty, was the sc(‘ne 
of nnspeahahle liorrors. Kvery island in 
wliich a lM(‘neh element existc'd, notably 
the Windwards, suffered fnun armed 
risings, with miu'h destriu'tion of property. 
Down to i/Si) French inten“>ts in the 
West Indies inereasi'd. At that date th(‘ 
tiade ol their Aim'riean colonies exceeded 
1 )\' a third that of the Ibitish West Indies. 
'1 Ik' prolong('d si niggle with France^, which 
closed in 11^15, left (he ownership of the 
arcliipelago as it stood on the eve of 
the Spanish-Am(‘rican War of i8f)8. 

'I'lii* problems of the nineteenth century, 
therelon*, have been chidly I'conomic and 
adminislrativ(\ The (wamt of first im- 
]>ortance was the abolition ol slaverv. 
The imjioil of new slaves Irom .\lrica 
was suppressed by tlu* Act ol 1807. 1 here¬ 
after the extinction ol sla\ery was only 
a (pieslion of time, aiul in 18 ’) j the Act 
1or the Abolition ol Slavery was passed, 
fhe operation of the measure was facili¬ 


tated by the jnoviso that slaves might 
be retained as “ ajiprentices ” until 
i8j8 or 18^0, and by tlie [parliamentary 
grant of f2o,ooo,ooo sterling jiayable as 
com])ensati<^>n to the slave-owiiers. 

An immi^diate result of the Act was the 
st'arch for fresh sources of iinjported labour. 
'J'h(‘ emaneijpated slaves worked “ in an 
uncertain and desultory iranmr.” Hence 
during the ]>eriod Iroin i8p5-T8(;() nearly 
’,00.000 Fast Indian coolies wt'ie landed in 
the islands and in Jbitish (riiiana. The 
latter colony and Tiinidad absorbed 
an unusual [proportion, fhe export trade 
ol the West Indies has sultered both in 
Ibitish and in foreign markets from two 
causes. First, the free trade [policy of 
the I'nited Kingdom involv(*d the abolition 
of the [Pieferential [position of the colonies 
in res[)ect to duties on [produce, and the 
re[)eal (pf the whole series of Navigation 
Acts (i84tp i 84()). Secondly, the gnpwth 
fpf com[Peting substitutes f(pr cane sugar, 
latterly [Piiptected by state bounties iijpon 
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SCENES IN FRENCH GUIANA 














SCENES IN HAVANA. THE CAPITAL OF CUBA 

Havana harbour, seen in the first picture, with its imposingr buildings overlooking the sea, is protected on the west by 
Punta Castle, and on the east by Moro Castle and La Cabana, the latter being shown in the bottom illustration. 
Inset is the famous cathedral, built in 1764 , where the ashes of Columbus rested until their removal to Spain in 1898 . 
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production or export, rendered the sii.e^ar from the Caribbean Sea and the probable 

industry of the West Indies steadily less completion of the l^inama Canal by th(‘ 

profitalde. The difficulty of ])roducing United States are the factors of most 

and marketing other ])rt)ducts has proved serious weiglit in the future—economic, 

to be very great, so that the transition political and strategic—of the Central 

stage of West Indian agriculture lias American region. In respect of govern- 

involvcd disaster to the planter, and grave meiit and administration the constitution 

embarrassment to the linance of the of the West Indian grou])S bear, as we 

dependencies themselves. A turning-point . , should ex]iect, obvious marksof 

has probably been reached in the agrt'ement * their origin and their history, 

known as the Brussels Convention on Calamities Bahamas have enjo3'(‘(l r(‘- 

sugar bounties, by wliich the slirinkage presentative govcuinnent* since 

in selling prices has been sta^’ed. i8ob ; Jamaica, for fifty years (i()7tS-1728) 

At the same time the cultivation of was involved in an unecpial struggle with 
additional products, fruit, coffee, cotton, the Crown before the same [)rivileg(‘s were 
and csjieciallv cocoa, is perc('])tibly irn- securely’ won. 

proving the economic outlook. The The negro outbreak of 1865, sternU 
United Slates dcTuand has become an sup])ressed b\' Governor Eyre, led the 

important tactor. Their imports from planters to desire the stiongcr govern- 

Jamaica, for exanijile. are ()0 per cent, ment of a ('rown cr)loiyv, which in 188,^ 

of the total exj^orts from the island, was rcplac(‘d b\' a constitution in which 

Disasters such as the great hurricane of a rejnesentative element was. in modifieil 

1800, the eruption of La Souffriere in St. form. r(‘-inlroduc(‘d. An attiMiipt at a 

Vdneent in if)02, and the earthquake which federal tN jie of administratiem for th<' 

destroved Kingston in K^of), are tvpical la'ewards was made in 1671. when Niwis 

of the natural calamities which beset the and Antigua Ixrame in turn tht' seat ol 

fortunes of the West Indian colonists, the ext'Ciilive ; but it was iiu'ltective. and 

The entir(‘ elimination of S}Kmish rule the various islands retaim'd separate 



A TYPICAL TOBACCO PLANTATION IN THE PROVINCE OF HAVANA, CUBA 
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A STREET IN TRINIDAD. SHOWING THE ANGLICAN CHURCH 


inslitutions until wlirn Anti/^ua. 

St. Nc'vis, Dominica (once n'ckoncd 

witli tlir Windwards), Montserrat and 
tlu' X'iiL^in Islands united to set uj) a 
common le)4:isla1 ur(' with sjH‘('iric powers, 
llioULdi rt'inainini; tour jna'sidencies lor 
local purjioses. In the same way tlu* 
Windwards are under one .qovernor-in- 
cliiet, will) s(‘j)arale administratois ; but 
since iS^h tli<* electix’e principle has Ixvn 
su}H’r>eded in (rit'uada and St. \hncent, 
wliK'h, wjtii St. LiK'ia, are now ruled as 
(lowii colonies. fhe Barbados house 
ot assembly ranks with the old \'irf^nnian 
house of bui^^esses and the assembly ot 
lleimmla, as tyj)ical re])re- 
seutatives of the Euf^lish 

parliamentary principle. Its 
pow’ers are still much like 
those enjoyed by the })<nliamcnt ol the 
Mother Coimtr\' at the tlate of tht* settle¬ 
ment of the colony. Trinidad and Tobaijo 
havt* a lei^islati\'e council in common, 

nominated by the Crown ; they have never 
had repivsent^tiv'e institutions. 

British (niiana and British Honduras, 
thou/.;h mainland possessions, are integral 
])ortions of th(‘West Indian sovereignty of 
England. Both wtae brought dehnitely 
under the ('rown during the wars of 

the Fnmch Revolution. “ Cruianev ” was 
the name given to the vast but undefined 
area to the (‘ast of the Orinoco, which 
infringed upon the unciM'tain borderland 


Government 
in the 

West Indies 


of the Portuguese Brazils. Dutch, 
English and French adventurers had 
settled along the (‘stuaries of its great 
rivers during the seventeenth century. 

The early attempts of English settlers, 
of whom Lord Willoughby of Parham 
d(‘servcs remembrance, came to an end 
with the Treaty of Breda in 1^117. But 
planters bom the English islands by 
degrees found their way to the Essequibo, 
the iK'inerara and the Berbice settlements 
of tlu‘ Dutch, who made them welcome. 
When Holland was dragged into the 
sphere of French revolutionary politics, 
m !/(■)(), it was obvious that her ])e()]>le 
w<‘re giving am|)lc hostages to the naval 
power of Britain. Hence she lost the 
Ca])e of (rood Hope, ('eylon and her 
(iuiana settlements. The Barbados men 
])nnnptly attacked the Essequibo and 
took the fort; the Dutch made but 
formal resistance. The conquerors made 
little change in institutions and forms of 
government : proprietary rights were 
respected. The Dutch settlers gained the 
security of the English sea-])ow’er. 

The cession w’as ratified in 1814. The 
colony to-day is of the same area as 
the British Isles. Its constitution is still 
essentially that of the Dutch era ; only 
in a very indirect sense can it claim 
to rest upon a representative basis. 
The staple crops are sugar and cotton ; 
and the negro and coolie elements are 
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umisiially propoiuloraiit in the population. 
British Honduras arose out of settle¬ 
ments effected l)y wood-cutters, mainly of 
British origin, . 


Bntisn on.i^in, 
who ini^rat(‘d in 
the eij^liteenth 
century to tlu' 
coast of Yucatan. 
These main¬ 
tained a precar- ' 
ions in d e - 
])endence of the 
Spanish rulers ol 
Mexico, but wi'ie 
on friendl\- ItM iiis 
with the vi/.;or- 
ous uatix’e stock 
which inha])ited : 
the mountainous | 
hinterland, heroin | 
I75t), or thert'- 
abouts, B)ritain 
began to t^xlt-nd 
her j)rot(‘ction to 
the Belize Bay- 
men, but without ! 
disjmting Sj)an- ! 
ish rights of i 
territorial so\e- ^ 
reignty. l^>elize 
was tile port ol 
shipment for the 
timber exported, 
government grew 
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THE MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS AT PORTO RICO 

d\e-woods and otlu^r cocoa, sugai and iiK 
Tliert' a form of self- \(d, is in its infancy, \ 

up. In I70<^ Spain sj)itt* of the hot. inoi 


made a determined effort to put an end 
to an anomalous situation, and led an 
attack on the inlindcis. But the B>avnieiK 


aided by ]£nglish sailors, repelled the 
assault and established an indejiendenco 
henceforward formally recognised by both 
, PowtMS. 1111862 
British Honduras 
attain(‘d the 
status of a colony 
under the* gover- 
nor of Jamaica, 
apt a con nec't i on 

which lasted 

I 

colony with its 

.iNGs AT poRT^^o ^ 

cocoa, sugai and indiarubber^ which, as 
\(‘t, is in its intancy, will b<“ (‘xteiuled. In 
sj)itt* of the hot. inoi^t ('Innate', tlu'ic' aie 
com para t iveh’ h'U' c'pidetnics. though Inn ri- 
canes and ('arthcpiakc's aic' not unknown. 

If. \\’(K)I)W.\KI) 
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»THE UNITED STXTES^ 


BIRTH OF THE GREAT REPUBLIC 

THE PRESIDENCY OE GEORGE WASHINGTON 


By Professor Konrad Haebler 


T HI ^2 conditif)!! of tlio llnitr'd States as 
n‘/^\'irds internal affairs lett much to 
lie ih'Mied when their inde|)endence was 
i(‘Co.£^nised. The jieople in general were 
untrained tor the ])olitical independence 
th(“y liad gained. ]'2ven some men who 
had for years Ixmmi striving tor thes(‘ lofty 
ends and had played the idle of party 
headers in the provincial assemblu‘S 
showed themseh'es little fitted for the 
task ot government. 'I'hey had hith(‘rto 
had t'xpeiiencc' only ot the negative side 
ot ])ohtical hie as nK'HiluMs ot an op])osi- 
tion that upheld tlie real and supposed 
rights of the ])ro\inc('S against the 
goN’ernors a[)j)oinled by the (down. A 
vehement and radical spirit often charac- 
ti'iised the discussions in congr(*ss, and 
it became tlu' more pronounced m that it 
was not counteiacted by the presence of 
a settled government maintaining an 
establishetl couise of procedure. 

In the face of ])etty jealousit’S between 
the states, and the contlict of intiaests 
betwet'ii the two groups ol Northern and 
Southern stati's, it was no easy task to 
draw' uj) a constitution for the thirteen 
united states. When the congress first 
met, in 1774, its autliority was 
^ , (luite undefined. It was coii- 

Meeting of normally, by the re- 

ongress voliitionary assemblies of the 
provinces, and thus lacked a strictly legal 
idasis ; and its object, its duration, and 
the sco])e v)f its authority were undeter¬ 
mined. If its course during the early years 
of the war, though calling into existence 
most stringent measures, met with no 


serious o])position. this was due less to its 
claims of authority than to the force of 
circumstances. 'J'he wcakmss of its 
organisation was felt by congress itself, 
and even belon* the declaration of indc- 
j)endenceit a])]>ointed acommittee to place 
. , the management of thv^ corn- 


- . mon concerns of the colonies 

on a definite basis. The W'ork 
n epen ence Committee, the articles 

of confederation, was aj^iroved b^ congress 
in the autumn of 1777, and was submitted 
to the h‘gislatures of Hit se})arate states for 
raiification. .At the end of fifteen months 
twelve states had accepted the articles. 

Maryland withludd its assent for two 
years longi'r. Hut congn^ss had gained 
nothing by this definition of its authority ; 
lather the contrary. In the closing years 
ol the war congress sank lowei and lower 
in the public tstimation. It was to be 
feared that congress, and with it the idea 
of unity, would tall into comjdete discredit 
as soon as the war was over, and the 
])ressure from without, causing the states 
to hold together, was withdrawn. This 
was the feeling of all clear-sighted politi¬ 
cians, both those who wished well to the 
states and those who speculated on their 
breaking up. It w as in the full conscious¬ 
ness ot this that Washington, before 
giving up liis position as leader of the 
army—the embodiment of the union—and 
retiring into private life, wrote to the 
legislatures of the different states that 
celebrated letter in which he urged on 
them to hold together, as this w as the only 
basis for a great future ; but for the time 




. WASHINGTONS FIRST ENTRY AS PRESIDENT INTO NEW YORK CITY IN 
The great war over and peace having been restored in the American Republic, George Washington, who had led the forces with such conspicuous success, found himself acclaimed as a 
nanonal hero. His rare public appearances were marked by tremendous demonstrations; wherever he went, men and women crowded his path, bent on paying homage to the great 
soldier and statesman. The above picture shows his first entry into New York City after taking up the duties of presidentship the latter event occurring cn April 3Jth, 1789. 
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liis warning was without approciiiblo effect. 
The s])irit of indc])enclence liad been 
greatly strengthened in the various states 
during the war. Before tlui revolutioiuiry 
ste])s of 1774 only two ])rovinces, Rhode 
Island and Connc'cticut, had been com¬ 
pletely re])ublican. In all the others the 
representatives of the ])eople had been 
controlled by a governor appointed by the 
])roprietor or by the Crown. 

The states under governors had, during 
the war, remod(‘lled their constitutions on 
a rejuiblican basis ; and tlu'V wer(‘ too 
])roud of their newly-won rights ot self- 
governnKMit to be ready to giv(‘ them up 
so soon for th(‘ common good. When ])eace 
and iiidependenc(; had been established, 
the important work oi congn'ss, repr(‘- 
S('nting the states as a wliole, was con¬ 
sidered as ended. Each ol the thirteen 
states began to adaj)t itself to th(‘ new 
situation in the way it considered most 
advantageous to its own ])aiticular in¬ 
terests. ('ommon concerns w(‘re mean¬ 
while iiK’ist shain(‘lully ru'glected. The 
congress was not in a j)()sition to ])ay off 
the army, nor was it abh' to tak(' over th(‘ 
military ]H)sts on tin* nortlnTU 
^ ongress and westcTii frontiers. The im- 
J?. .. potence of the central go\'ern- 

iscre I created an unfavourable 

im])r{'Ssion abixuid. American diplomacy 
often faih'd cornplet('ly in its objects on 
account of the discredit into which the 
national government had fallen. 

Even at home congress fell into discredit. 
PiMinsyhania looked (piietly on while tlu' 
body rt'piesenfing the union of the states 
was driven fiom the ca])ital by eighty 
mutinous reservists and forced to continue 
its sittings at Princeton. lilachof the states 
was against all the others. New’ York set 
the exam|)le by erecting about itself a 
bulwark of jnotc'ctive duties, not onlv 
against foreign state's, but, uj)on its own 
strict interpretation of the articles of 
confederation, against its immediate neigh¬ 
bours. The.se dutie's were strictly enforced 
with a total lack of consideration for the 
interests of neighbouring states. This 
gave rise to the question whether it would 
not be desirable to transfer to congress 
the pow'er of regulating commerce. 

It was solely because congress did not 
possess this })ower that the desired treaty of 
commerce with Spain was not concluded ; 
and Great Britain, which now’ (mlorced 
the Navigation Act against the United 
States, could not be combated because, 


while the New England states replied by 
bringing in a navigation act of their owm, 
Connecticut willingly placed its harbours 
at the disposal of the British ; and the 
vSouthern states also declared against a 
navigation act, because they feared that 
when the New England shipowners had 
crushed all comj)etition they would raise 

freights on the sta])le products 

Discontent 

southern industry. Old bound- 
® ^ ary dispute's also cropped up 

again. From the beginning of the 
war the Unitt'd States had laid claim to 
the territory beyond the Alh'ghanies ; but 
they had not settled among themselves 
which state it should belong to. Massa¬ 
chusetts and ('onnecticut claimed a share 


on the ground that their colonial charters 
granted them tlu'land from ocean to ocean. 

New York claimed all the land which 
had owed its tribute to their allies, 
the Iroquois: and Virginia claimed all 
th(‘ land to the “ west and north-w’est,” 
as ind('finitely grant(‘d in her charter. 
North Carolina liad established govern¬ 
ment in Tenness(‘(‘, as had Virginia and 
Kentucky. Now’. Virginia was at that time, 
aj)art from new’ acquisitions, the most 
populous and richest of the states, so that 
the small stall's whose geographical ])osition 
precluded further exjx.'nsion were little 
iiK'lined to Jet thi' power of this one state 
increase indefinitely, as they had seen in 
the case of New’ York what dangers to its 
smaller and ]U)orer neighbours would follow’. 

The legislature sought to find a way 
out of this difficulty in 1777 by making 
a ])ro])osal to congress that the latter 
should not decide upon the claims of 
the states to the territory between the 
Alleghanies and the Mississippi, but should 
treat tlu' whole tract as national territory, 
out of which new slates might later be 
formed. The pr()]K)^al was quite unsup¬ 
ported, and was rejected ; but Maryland 
now’ made its ratification of the articles 
of confederation de])cnd‘mt on 
F acceptance of this proposal 

® respecting the territory in the 
w’est. This was the real reason 
why this state, otherw ise so faithful to the 
principle of union, delayed its assent to 
the articles of confederation till 1781. 

In the same year Virginia, lolknving 
the example of New’ Ymk and Connecticut, 
declared itself ri'ady to abandon its 
claims, and was then followed by Massa¬ 
chusetts, North Carolina and Georgia. 
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The settlement of the territorial dispute 
led to impf)rtant constitutional conse¬ 
quences. Hitherto congress, without 
power and without means, had had a 
precarious existence ; but the abandon¬ 
ment by the single states of their claims 
to the hinterland handed over to it a 
region not only of great extent, but, as the 
nourishing settlements showed, 
of considerahle wealth. In 


Jefferson's 

Proposal 

Rejected 


what form now was congress 
to exercise its power over 
t his region ? The pn^posal put hn'ward 
by tlie Virginian governor, Thomas Jeffer¬ 
son, to divide the territory into ten new 
states, was rejected ; l)ut already in 
I'ennessee and Kentucky communities (►f 
such strength had sjaaing U]) that soon 
after the. dcfinile constitution of the 
United States they succeeded in getting 
themselves admitted as constituted state-;. 

Hut, on the other hand, the land 
north ot tlie Ohio was jdaced under the 
direct control of congress, partly that it 
might have the means of ])aying the 
interest and capital of the war debt by 
the sale of land, and ])artly that it might 
be able to give the soldiers discharged at 
the close of tlie w’ar an opj^ortunity of 
establishing homes for themselves under 
favourable conditions. All that was laid 
down for th(‘ constitution of this region 
W'as that the rights of individuals, and the 
religious liberty common to th(‘ constitu¬ 
tions of the thirteen states, should be 
maintained. Jn other resj)ects also ('ongress 
w’as tree to arrange tlu* jirovisional govern¬ 
ment as it saw tit, thus excluding slavery 
from the territory and making possible 
the gradual organisation of tliese new' 
territories as commonwealths ot the union. 

This procedure did little to increase the 
consideration in which congress was held ; 
but it was of much morcinijioitancein that 
it afforded an cxam|)le of an extimsive 
territoiy actually ruled by a central 
authority. The most enlightened jxdi- 
ticians—and before all others 
as in^g on s convinced 

. that the only remedy for the 
unmistakable stagnation ex¬ 
isting in the United States was complete 
unification. Government liy congress was 
a shadow. The future of America, as was 
even then recognised, lay in the develoji- 
ment of its boundless resources. This was 
impossible so long as the petty jealousies 
of the states continually acted in oppo¬ 
sition to the common interest—to-day 
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encouraging the British to cripjile the 
American carrying trade, to-morrow gi\'ing 
the Spaniards an optiort unity of closing 
the mouth of the Mississi])])i against the 
Southern states. A first attempt to en¬ 
trust to congress the supervision of the 
trade interests of all the states h'd to such 
a wonderful confusitm of claims and 
admissions that nothing useful could be 
accomplished, and the attempt failed. 
But it was from this direction that the 
impulse came to which the constitution 
of the United States owes its origin. 

Washington took a lively intiaest in 
the economic develo])ment of the country, 
as in all other ])olitical questions. Ik^lon* 
giving up his j)ost as commander i)l the 
army he made a tour in the north to scr 
for himself what communication then* 
was bv water between the Hudson and the 
Great I.akes. After his retirement into 
private life he took great interest in the 
project ot making a wattTway from 
(diesapeake Bay, through the Potomac, to 
the Ohio ; for, as he well saw, community 
ol interest was the l>est means ol holding 
the states ot the union tog(dher. The 
. canal project reiuk'ri'd an un- 
Convent.on aerstaiidingamong thedifferent 

\ states ol tile union necessarv, 

Annapolis meeting of dele¬ 

gates from the four sta1<'s (liivetl\’ con- 
ceriu‘d. had been agreed to in ]>rinci])le. 
It was ]>roposed to inviti' delegates tioin 
all the states to this ('onventiom and to 
consider, not nu're'ly the* proje'e'ted canal, 
but the economic and e^s])e“cially the com- 
ineTe'ial nee*ds ot the United States. 

Thus originated the (Onx’e'iition ot Anna¬ 
polis, which met in Stq)teml)er, i/Sf). It 
j)roduccd no tangible results ; but it j)assed 
a resolution, attended by the weightiest 
consequences, that congress be requested 
to summon a lUiw convention to deal, not 
merely with commerce, but with every¬ 
thing bearing on the national welfare 
and particularly on the fe)nn of go\ern- 
ment of the United States. 

('e)ngrcss was not indisposed to comjily 
with the request of the Cemvention of 
Annapolis ; but before it had done so the 
news was spread abroad that Virginia had 
already chosen its delegates for the new 
convention, and that Washington had con¬ 
sented to act in this capacity. The pojm- 
larity of this name w'orked wonders ; in 
a short time four other states nominated 
their delegates, and congress, at the 
instigation of Massachusetts, hastened to 
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send out invitations to a c<)n vent ion which 
was to meet at Philadelphia in May, 1787. 
The convention, whose woik was the 
constitution of the United States, com¬ 
prised fifty-five delegates, representing 
twelve states (Rhode Island not being 
among them). At the first sitting Wash¬ 
ington was elected ])resident. The pro¬ 
ceedings were seend, and were not binding 
on the slates repix'sented. Hut it was 
exactly this knowledge*, that their work 
could become law only after having ])een 
appro\x‘d by congress and by the states, 
that gave the delegates the coinage to 
put aside all timid compromise and bring 
forward a thoroughly new constitution on 
an essentially altered basis. 

The majority of the delegates, though 
they did not op(*nly exj^n^ss their con¬ 
viction, knew well that tiu* object of their 
assembling was to strengthen the union 
of the thirteen states, and ])lace it on a 
fiiiner basis ; but as the sittings ])ro- 
eex'ded, new groupings were formed among 
thernemlK'rs, and the final resolutions of the 
convention were the result of a long senes 
of compromises. No dogmatic f)olicv was 
, pursued ; but fry mutual con- 
irginia s interest of all 

for 

for Reform ^ l -j. ^ i 

constitution was maintained, 

a circumstance that bears witness to 
the gr(‘at ])olitical wisdom displayed. 
\hrginia, which had largc'ly given the 
impulsi* that led to the assembling of the 
convc’ntiun, was now the first to bring 
forward a delinite scheme. 

(iovernor Edmund l^andolph laid before 
the convention a ])lan, woiked out in the 
main by James Madison, to establish 
a mon* eff(*ctive central government. 
Congress was to be elected by a direct vote 
thioughout the United States, in order 
that ex])rc‘ssion might be given to the 
sowreigntN' of the people. Following the 
exam})le td most of the states, it was to 
consist of two houses. The lower house 
was to be directly eltrded ; the members 
of tlu* upper house were to ])e chosen by 
the lower house from ])ersons jiroposed by 
tlu* stale legislatures; in both cases the 
number of (h?legatt‘S w as to be proportioned 
to population and to the amount contri¬ 
buted to the revenue. Further, in both 
houses a motion was to be carried by a 
majority of members, not by a majority 
of states, as hitherto ; and a bare majority 
was now sufficient, w'hereas' a two-thirds 
majority had often been required before. 


Finally, congress, in addition to its pow'er 
of deciding all matters of common concern, 
was to have the right of vetoing any 
resolution of a state legislature dangerous 
to the interests of the union. 

This scheme w^as, as a whole, too cen¬ 
tralising to be acce])table to the anti- 
Federalists. But its essential feature, the 
formation of a bicameral legisla- 


The Negro 


ture with a different basis of re- 


and Indian . . 1 

Problem ]presentation for each chamber, 
was saved for the future con¬ 
stitution by one of those statesmanlike 
coin]promises. The anti-Federalists had 
urged a scheme called the New Jersey 
Plan, according to which all the states, 
large and small, rich and |)oor, were to be 
rejpresented by the sann* number of dele¬ 
gates in each house. By a third plan, 
suggested by a member from ('oiinecticut, 
it was finally cxmcluded, by way of com¬ 
promise, to a])j>Iv in the up])er house the 
anti-Federalist theory of equal it‘piesen- 
tation of the states, and to form tlu* lower 
house according to tljc federalist scheme 
of a])})ortioning re])i'esentatives among 
the states according to ]population. Equally 
significant was the agreement that in 
both houses a vote should be allowed to 
each member, and not, as formerly, to 
each state delegation. The choice of d(*le- 
gat(‘s on a ])oj)ulation basis led to further 
differenct*s of ojiinion. What was to be 
taken as the population of a state ? In 
deciding the number of delegates to be 
elected by each state, were Indians and 
negroes to be included in the j)oj)ulation ? 

This question at once renewed the dis¬ 
sension between north and south, and 
would j)erha})s have seriously hampered the 
convention had not the jiarties agreed to a 
coni})romise based on the ]precedents of 
1783: and now, when the southern re])re- 
sentatives washed the negro jx^ppulation to 
b(‘ counted in full in settling the number 
of delegates for each state, the northern 
ojpposilion finally forced the south to be 
content with the system of 
E,uiv.l.nt to counting t.ye negroes i,s 
Three Whites «lU‘valent to tlneo white 
men in the apportionment 
both of direct taxes and of representatives. 
Tlie principle that congress should have 
complete control of all matters con¬ 
nected with foreign trade had been gener¬ 
ally recognised as the chief reason for the 
meeting of the convention. It was there¬ 
fore considered right that the convention 
should come to a final decision on the 






WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO HIS GENERALS 


It was Washing'ton's intention at the end of the American War to retire to the serlusion of his country estates at 
Mount Vernon, and the above picture shows the famous soldier and statesman taking final leave of iiis generals with 
this intention, a resolution which the new American nation, having need of his services, would not allow him to fulfil. 
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point. Blit the sii])jL‘ct of slavery was 
involvt'd ill tlu‘ niatlvr, and the (pu‘^li(>n 
was raised wlivtlu.*!' roni^rcss slumld liavt* 
the powvr o! ]>r()liil)iling tlic slaw trade. 

Many slatt's wc-if oji^xisod to th(‘ con¬ 
tinuation ol tlic trafh(' ; hut in the lact* 
of the f^rcat dixision of intciosts in the 
congress a coin])roniisc was once more 
agreed upon, d'iie Southern states con¬ 
sented that congress should, alter a ])eri(Hl 
of twenty years, have power to abolish the 
slave trade, and tlu* Northern commercial 
states consented that congress, acting bv 
the vote of a majority instead of by the 
vote of two-thirds, should ha\e exclusive 
control of commerce between the states 
and between other nations. 

After a series of far-reaching regulations 
had defined the authority of congress 
and of the several states, the form of the 
executive had still to be decided on. 
Despite the jirevailing anti-moneirchical 
spirit the idea rajiidly gained ground 
among the members of the convention 
that a single jktsou should be jdaced at 
the head of the government. But the 
question as to how this j^erson should be 
elected gave rise to endless discussions, 
during which the half-finished work was 
more than once endangered. It was 
finally settled that the president of the 
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I'nited Slates should hold ollice tor four 
yi'ars, bul b<‘ I’ligible lor re-election ; and 
that h(‘ slioulil be chos(*n by collegia of 
electors sjurially constituled loi‘ the 
])urp<)s(‘. Till' composition ol the college's 
ol el(‘('tors was left to (he sepal ate* stall's, 
it was not until 1<S()8 that the [)i act ice 
of (dioosing the electors b\ the direct vote 
of the people' became' ge*n('ral. 

']'he Convention ol Phihule'lphia had 
done all its work with a feeling that it 
was binding on no e)ne. This he'lpeel it, 
espe'cially at first, over many dilhcultie's. 

But though two dele'gates from 


Triumph 


Ne'w York osten 1 a 1 i()usl \’ re*t ireel 


^ 1' * in the course ol the iireiceed- 

mgs, anel^ at the close thre'c 
more—two fiom Virginia and one from 
Massachusetts- re'fused their signature's 
to what had be'en the re'Sult of months of 
discussion, the majority we'ie' epiite' well 
aware that the current of jaiblic ojiinion 
in the young nation we'iit with them. The 
subsequent treatment of their proposals 
showed that the'y were not mistaken. 

On September 20th, 1787, Washington 
laid belore congress the work of the 
convention. The anti-Federalist party 
would have liked to neutralise by it the 
proposal to reconsider the constitution 
ill congress, and, if need be, to alter it. 
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But the Federalists, by an overwhelminf^ 
majority, carried their proposal that the 
work of the convention should at once be 
subinilted to the different states with¬ 
out change. The first state to decide in 
favour of the new constitution was Dela¬ 
ware, whose convention accepted it uirin- 
imously on December 6th. Delaware was 


Washington 

Elected 

President 


followed ill the same month by 
Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
by (reorgia and Connecticut 
in January, and by Massa¬ 


chusetts, after heated debates, in February, 


178S. According to the old articles tlie 


consent of every state was necessary be- 


lore a new form could be established. This 


constitutional requiremt'iit was ignored, 
and by procedure quite analogous to that 
ot 1 evolution it was provided that the 
new constitution should be in force u})on 
ratification by t)nh‘ nine states. 


kdlorts were a's ) inad(* to (jualify the 
several ratifications by conditions directed 


experience. His unsought elevation to 
tlie ])osition of president was but the 
just reward of his long public services. 

Throughout the Revolutionary War he 
had kept himself inde])endent of party ; 
and he wished to remain so now that he 
was the chosen ruler ot the nation, and to 
unite all its forces around him in common 
activity. But exj)erience soon taught him 
h<jw impracticable tliis high ideal was. 
The struggles about the constitution had 
led to the establishment of sharply defined 
])arty differences. These naturally mani- 
fest(‘d themselves among th(‘ men Wash¬ 
ington had chostui as his tellow-workers. 
The most prt'ssing task that lay before 
the new government was tli{‘ re-establish¬ 
ment of the credit of the Fnited States, 
and with it their repute both at home and 
abroad. In finance Washington had at 
his dis])osal a great lorce in Alexander 
Hamilton, a leading member of the con¬ 
vention, and so keen an advocate of a 


to securing more explicitly the civil rights 
of the individual. But Washington rightly 
pointed out that to impair what had just 
i)een accomplished was (‘(piivalent to 
rejecting it ; that the constitution itselt 
afforded the means by which it could 
b(' supplemented and imtiroved ; and that 
llu‘ proper course' tor those' states whose* 
wislu's the e:onstitution did ne)t nu'e't 
was te) use' tlu'se means to ainenel it. 
The'se arguments teilel in Massachuse'tts, 
and were* not without e'ffect on e)ther ce)n- 


stre)ng e'entral exe‘cuti\a' that he was 
the ree-ognised he'ael e>i the F(‘de*ral ])arty. 

His first me'asures, the lunelingot thedebt 
e)f the Fniteel States, anel the assumption 
ot the* de!)ts eil the sejiarate states by the 
unie)n, were in accord with his expresseel 
e entralising teneU'iude'S. 'fhe obje'ction his 
oppeinents made* to these nu*asures was 
that they gave an e)p])ortunity to the rich 
me'ichants of the north o! carrying on a 
])rofital)le il not i)aTticulaily honourable 
l)usiness. Tlie merchants bemght uj) great 


x’entions; anel by June, before 
X'irginia had e'oine* to a d('- 
cision, nine states hael agreeei 
to the' new ce)nstitutie)n. 
.Xrrangeine'nlswere' then made 
le)r the piesielential election 
in which, on January 7th, 
i7ejS, all the states, with the 
e'.\ce])tion eif New' Y'ork, Xeirth 
('are)lina and Kheide Island, 
toeik ])art. The sixty-nine 
electors cheise Washington as 
first president of the uniein. 
Withemt deaibt the Ihiited 
States peissi'sst'ei ik) citizen, 
other than (ieorge Washing¬ 
ton, in wiiose hands they could 
])lacc tlie'ir lend lines with equal 
cemfidence. He ceimbined the 


- ejuantitk'S eif the* practically 

worthless beniels issiu'd ti- 
ceive'r the elebts eit the dil- 
ferent slate's, and made great 
profits when these we're taki'ii 
over anel reeleemed by the 
central government. In eirder 
to [uovidei the means of 
carrying out these financial 
e)])eratie)ns Hamilton now' pro- 
jK)Sed a tax whiedi he ad- 
mitte'el weiiild re'inind every 
citizem e)f his connectiem with 
the iiuiem by te>uching him 
in his most sensitive spot, his 

ALEXANDER HAMILTON .‘“'I" ,"y y” 

Founding: the National Bank and pCtll ecl Se) clt'ail} aS a party 

forming the protective tariff of politician that the anti- 
the United States, he died m 4^ , - 

1804 from a wound received in a r t'elei alists at eillCC declared 



tact of a man of the world ^ opponent, themseh'es against him, and 


w'ilh an unseltishness that had stood every so bitter was the ojqiosition that a revolt 
test, and a firm laith in the future of his against the authority of the uuion broke 


country, to whose service he devoted his out in the west. This turn of affairs made 
intellectual talents and his wide practical it necessary for Washingt(jc to put an 
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imposing force in the field to crush the more because the Revolution tended to 
rising; and also aftorded an opportunity establish political conditions in many 
through which the ])ower o( the central respects analogous to those ol the Ihiiled 
government was early demonstrated. States. But these conditions became 

According to his political convictions, critical when tlie abolition of tlie mon- 
Washington was a Federalist, but not in the archy and the establishment of a republic 
party sense in which Hamilton was. Thus involved France in war. The SoutluM n 
he was able to choose as one ol his Ministers states, which had been so eager for the 
Washin ton afterwards be- French alliance in 1782, were now in- 

mg on leader of the anti- toxicated by the high-sounding and 

Politician R^'deralists - Thomas Jefferson, revolutionary phrases Ol the French 
Wlu'n tlu‘ latter returned from Re])ublicans, and were eager and ready to 
his j)osition as Minister to France, Wash- stand shoulder to shoulder with them in 
ington offered him the i)ost ol Secretary their struggle against the dis]:)ots. 
of State, which Jeffeison accepted. He But this would have been i)ad ix)licy for 
helped Hamilton with his plans for the the United .States ; for tlieir economic 
assumption ol the state debts by the connection with France' was slight, while 
national government. But just as Hamil- the jnosperity of the Northern states was 
ton was a “ Northerner,” Jefferson had largely dependent on trade with hhigland. 
unconsciously become' a “Southerner”; For this reason Washington dt'clart'd the 
and Hamilton had to buy his support by strictest neutrality. Tl'ie h'rench Repub- 
inducing his own ])arty to agree that the licans, it is true, took no notice ot this, 
future capital of the union should bt' and their diplomatists showe'd the sanu' 
situated in the south, on the Potomac. bold assurance that those of the Unitt'd 

The unfortunate thing about the i)arty States had lormerlv shown. Tlit* h'rench 
system was that the jxirties were not plenipotentiary held himself justilied in 
based on ideal prineii)les and linn convic- enlisting soldiers and fitting out j>rivat(*eis 
tions, but were di\’id(‘d chiefly by coiillict in American towns, as lu* was received 
of interests. Thus it was that the union with tumultuous a})plause by the people, 
was always geograjdiic'ally divided into not onlv in th(' soiith, but ev(‘n 

two hostile camps, the intc'rests of the » in New York. But Washington 

commercial Northern states being always clid not deviate Irom tlu' ])ath 

different h'om those ol the agricultural easures when he 

south. The oj)i)osition between Feder- was forced, by the tactless behaviour of 
alists and anti-Federalists had justiiic'a- the French Minister, to maintain the 
tion and signilicaiice only during the dignity of the Anu'rican nation against 
struggles about the constitution. Iiim, the mass ol the })('o])le was united in 

Alter the constitution had been com- su]’)porting tht' president, 
pleted and put intcj operation, these party The })osition ol llu' go\'ernment ot the 
names had lesssigniticance, for in reality the union would have been much sim]>lt'r 
predominant jKuty was always more or less had it not. at the same time, had to 
Federalist, while the ()})])osition made use maintain certain ( laims against (irc'at 
of the decentralising tendencies ol those J^ritain. The Britisli still held a number 
who held out for the rights of single states of posts in the west imdei' circumstance's 
as a cloak to ('oxer its own st'liish aims. which laid thi'in ojK'n to critii ism ; and 
Washington was very desirous ol retiring the regulations by which they endt'avoured 
to private life at the close ol his four to check the trade* (^f neutrals with France, 
America’s te'rm e)f office; but at and te) mone)pe)lise all traele with tlu'ir e)W’n 

Friendship! leejue'st e)t all parties he land feu' the'mse‘lve*s, injure'd the business 

France ce)nse*nted te) he)]d the ])resi- ol the United States in many very diffe'rent 
dency fe)r ane)ther fe)ur years, inspects. But it was difficult te) re'ine'ely 
ane.1 w'as once^ me)re unanimously elected, this ceoin})letelv se) long as the war l)etween 
This was a j)iex'e e)} g<)e)d fortune lor the France and England lasteel. Washington 
young natie)n ; ie)r this peHod brought succeeded in gaining j^artial relief b}^ an 
difficulties that were e)vcrce)me only by agreement arranged by John jay; but 
Washington’s tact and fe)iesight. The many sources of anne'>yance remained 
friendship e)f France was still an impor- untouched, and succeeding ])residents had 
tant factor in United States politics ; the for years to contend with these difficulties. 
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CONSOLIDATION OF THE REPUBLIC 

UNDER THE VIRGINIAN PRESIDENTS 

AT the close of his second term of office, Jefferson at tlie liead (ff the government. 

m (MonliHlir:dlv declined re- As the result of mismanaged electioneering 


Washington emphatically declined re- 
election, so that a new hea(i of the state 
had to In* cliosen. In this matter the 
Federalist ])aiiy Ix'gaii to dig its own 
grave. Hamilton in(lnlg(‘d in (F'ctioneer- 
ing tac'tio in (H'der to ket‘p John Adams, 
who wa^ ]x'rsonally unacceptahle to him, 
out of the ])resid(‘ncy. He faiU‘d in this; 
hut tlu' factional controversy within the 
Federalist ixii ty made possible* the election 
of an anti-Fi*deralist ])r(‘sident in i«Soo. 

The United State's now seemed to he 
drifting, much against its inclinations, into 
war with h'rance*. Tlie Directory, hy its 
insolent ])roceedings, had forced the 1’nitt‘d 
States to discontinue diplomatic relations; 
and under the* favourite pretext of search¬ 
ing for contraband, it carried on a more 
vigorous wai against American commerce 
than I hitain had ever done. d lu'u the 
Fedt'ialist jnirty collected its strength, and 
_ , demanded a resolutitui declar- 

Ted«r»l.sU 

iligh-handed been loniuilly (K- 

ckired, Adams took advantage 
of the first slight signs of conct'ssion on the 
]iart of iManct' to effect a reconciliation. 

I his was a seven* di'h'al lor the Federalists, 
and it was made worse by the fact that at 
the same time they took a disastrous step 
in home affairs. To guard against foreign 
agitation in tlu* country, they introduced 
a severe law against this, and against 
insults to the government, which they 
carried in spite of vigorous opposition. Ihe 
anti-Federalist party con.sidered this the 
height of illegalitv, and the legislatures of 
Kentucky and Virginia held sittings to 
protest against it. 

During tlu*se sittings the famous resolu¬ 
tions were jiassed in which the champions 
of the rights of single states claimed the 
right of actively resisting illegal resolutions 
of congress. The resolutions had no imme¬ 
diate signiticance, but later they served as 
a liasis for the arguments of secessionists. 
The new presidential election placed 


Jefferson at the head of the government. 
As the result of mismanaged electioneering 
tactics on the part of the anti-hed(‘ralists, 
Jt*ffers()n and Burr, who had been selected 
for the vice-presidency, rt'ceived the same 
number of votes. The unscrupulous Tbirr 
would gladly have displaced 
Jefferson J(‘ff(Tson; but the Fc'deralists 
hehied him in his attem])t 
White House succeeded in gainingcon- 

t(*m]>t for themselws by their efforts. 
Jefferson emerged from the contest doubly 
victorious. His government gave ])roof 
that acting in opposition is a very 
different thing from h'ading a government. 

TIh* p'olic\’ of the government was still 
determined by its relations to the belli- 
gi'ix'iit l^)wers in Europe. E\’er since the 
I)eclaration of Independence there had 
been differences between Spain and the 
United States about the free navigation of 
the Mississ’pj)i. This had been conceded 
by England to the Imited Stales at the 
Feace of Versailles ; but England had at 
the saint* time givtm up Florida to Spain. 
Thus the mouth of the Mississi])pi became 
exclusively Spanish, and the gtivernment 
at Madrid unconditionally refused to allow 
foreign ships to pass through its territory. 
It was only in 171)5, alter ])rotracted 
iu*gotiations, that New Orleans was 
declared a free })ort for American ships. 

Almost immediately after this iu*gotia- 
tions were begun which led to a further 
change at the mouth of the Mississippi— 
the cession of Louisiana to France by 
Spain. The union government had several 
times considered the best means of meeting 
the danger that the territories 
Annexation boundaiv’, Louisiana 

, . . and Florida, miglit ])ass from 

Louisiana hands of S])ain into 

those of England or France ; and Jefferson 
did not delay coming to an understanding 
with the new owner of Louisiana upon 
their neighbouring relations. In so doing 
he made the surprising discovery that the 
First Consul, Napoleon, was by no means 
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disinclined to rid himself of this territory, 
which possessed but doubtful value for 
him. Now, Jefferson had not the least 
doubt that the constitution did not permit 
him to acquire new territory for the union; 
but he had no thought of letting slip such an 
exceptional op})ortuuity of extending and 
securing the boundaries of tlie union. He 
- . therefore gave his unqualified 

D* * approval to the act of his 

T«n.»cHon - " I'o purchaseiUhe tern- 

tory in question from ranee for 
something like £3,o()(),0()(). Of course, 
there was very consideralile opposition, 
especially on the part of the Northern 
states, which feared their trade would 
suffer by the opening of the mouth of 
the Mississi]^])i; Init Jefferson’s enemies 
were not so blind as to think seriously of 
annulling this profitable transaction. 

In the autumn of 1804, Jefferson was 
elected to the presidency for a further 
term of four years. During his second 
term of office the political situation was 
graver. As Napoleon more and more 
re\'ealed himself, so the Old World became 
more and more j)lunged in war. The 
United States were affected by it, as each 
of the sea Powers, Great Britain and 
France, persistently harassed the commerce 
of the citizens of the union with tliat of its 
enemies. In this the attitude of the 
Biitish may have been more unfriendly 
than that of France, though both nations 
captured American ships almost in their 
own harbours. But the old leaning of the 
Southern states towards FVance, and 
Jefferson’s enthusiasm for that country, 
were res])onsible for the union government’s 
directing its anger chiefly against Britain. 

From the. time of the War ol Indepen¬ 
dence the idea had survived that the 
interruption of commercial relations was a 
specially effective and dangerous weapon 
against that Power. As those on the 
American side who would suffer most from 


this were the commercial Northern states, 

4 » - the party of the Southern 

Great Britain 4. i A i , 

Protects stcitcs, Incii prccl()niiii3.nt, 

Illicit Trade carried Ihe pre- 

])osal ot an embargo of several 
months’ duration. But in reality it was 
only American trade that suffered seriously 
from it; for even in American waters (ireat 
Britain was siq^reme, and so was able to 
protect an illicit trade which almost com¬ 
pensated for the loss of the regular com¬ 
merce. The complaints of the north, 
continually becoming louder, were not 
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without effect on congress. Jefferson 
himself was considering the removal of the 
embargo; but towards the end of his 
term of office he had lost control over 
congress to such an extent that his 
opponents carried its immediate re])eal 
greatly against his will. 

The change in the presidency made no 
change in the situation either at home or 
abroad. Madison, like Jefferson, was one 
of the leaders of the southern ])arty, that 
championed the rights of the stqxirate 
states ; but, like his predecessor, he was 
forced more and more towards the Federal¬ 
ists by the duties of the office he had taken 
up. One thing was unmistakable- that 
his personal influence over the southern 
party was apjaeciably less than that of 
his predecessor. On becoming president 
he had found relations with Great Britain 


and France unchanged. 

(ireat Britain did not respond to the 
removal of the embargo by an\' serious 
attempt to remedy the grievances com¬ 
plained of by the Americans; on the con¬ 
trary, the negotiations entered upon ended 
in her rejecting all the American claims and 


French or 
British 
F riendship ? 


rctusingall concessions until the 
United States should take u]) a 
more decided attitude towards 
France. Now the kit ter deserved 


no consideration from America. Her atti¬ 


tude was quite as unlriondly as England’s. 
But on account of the traditional frumd- 


ship between France and the union, ('ver 
ke]>t alive by skilfully turned phrases, tlu* 
government could not make up its mind 
to Iniy British friendsliij) by a change of 
front towards France. Thus negotiations 
were continued with both Poweis on the 


subject of the abolition of the regulations 
which crip]:>lcd the trade of neutrals ; but 
the Americans still had to ])ut uj) with 
their shii)s being treated as hostile by both 
sides, without daring to make reprisals. In 
this dilemma hel^Tcame to the government 
from a quarter whence it was least expected. 

In the south there had formed within 


the anti-Federalist party a new group that 
held more firmly to the one-sided policy 
of the ])arly. The leaders of this grou|), 
Clay and Calhoun, were intoxicated with 
pan-American ideas, the first aim of which 
was the conquest of Canada. Accordingly, 
they threatened to withdraw their support 
from Madison in the forthcoming })resi- 
dential election if he did not adopt a more 
energetic policy against Great Britain. 
Now, Madison’s ambition was to serve 
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two terms as president, like his prede¬ 
cessors ; and to this desire he sacrificed his 
love of ])eacc. On April ist, 1812, he 
renewed the trade war by an embargo ; 
but as the north was not inclined to a 
war policy, or willing to bear its expenses 
for the south, the embargo was weakly 
enforced, and once again remained in- 
w 1 j effective. The war party, 

ar Declared insistent, and 

r^**"*? » •* . Madison yielded. As if in 
Gre».Br.t..n ,„„^kcry of tlie American 

j>lans, the abolition of the decrees juessing 
hardly upon the trade of neutrals was con- 
sentecl to exactly at this time by both (rreat 
Britain and France ; but before definite 
news of this could reach America the pliant 
majority of the congress had decided on 
war against England, and declared it on 
June i8th, 1812. 

If the War of lnde})endence, in spite oi 
the community ot interests then existing, 
had exhibited tlie military resources ol 
the union in a very unfavourable light, still 
more so did this war, which the Xorthern 
states stigmatised as a ])arty war of their 
opponents. It is })ossil)le that the British 
Government for a time cherished the hope 
of breaking uj) the union and lorming tlie 
Northern si ates in a separate union friendly 
to England. This charge against the 
Northern states hasbt'en founded chiefly on 
the proceedings ot the Hartford Conven- 
tion. But this assembly, in which, more¬ 
over, only Rhode Island, Connecticut and 
Massachusetts w(‘re officially rejiresented, 
did, in reality, no more than the Southern 
states had done against Adams by the Ken¬ 
tucky and Virginia resolutions. It claimed 
for the several states the right of refusing to 
recognise as binding unjust and pernicious 
resolutions of congress, and maintained 
the principle of oj)]j()sing such resolutions, 
if need be, l_)y force. 

But it did not consider that such a neces¬ 
sity had already arisen, and, though refusing 
to take active jiart in the war, had no 
^ , thought of entering into separate 

a ison s negotiations with the British. The 


Campaign 


course of the war show^ed how' 


little preparation had been made 
for it, and how^ small was its ix)pularity on 
the whole. Madison had announced that 
his plan of campaign was to maintain the 
defensive on the coast, but, by energetically 
taking the offensive in the north, to try to 
add Canada to the possessions of the United 
States. But he was unable to obtain the 
means of doing this. The recruiting and 
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enlistment resolved on by congress proved 
totally inadequate; even the militia 
avoided service as much as y)ossible. 

Matters were made worse by the ajqxirent 
incajmeity of the generals, and the first 
campaign ended in most disgraceful losses, 
which were only j)artially retrieved by the 
two w hich folhnved. The war of deience 
on the coast also brought to light a melan¬ 
choly state of affairs. In jaivateering 
the ships and seamen of the Northern 
states proved themselves no desj)ic- 
able o])ponents, as they had already done 
ill the War of Independence, and it was 
owing to their bravery in many (‘ucouiUers 
between single ships that the union 
government turned its attention more 
seriously to the cri‘ation of a na\’y. 

But w’here the British ajipeared wit h fleets 
and not w'ith single ships, they scarcely ever 
met with serious resistance. This many 
coast towns found to their cost in the first 
two campaigns ; and in 1814 the British 
landed on the shores of tin* l\)tomac and 
captun‘d and partly burned Washington, 
the cajiital of the union, w’ithout once 
having to fight a serk)us (‘iigagement. 

The union governnuMit was 


Washington 
Captured 
and Burned 


broken up and had almost 
ceased to exist. In this state 


Biiu uurui&u f rc ‘ 1 I ■ i 

ol alfairs the union received 
unexpected helj) from the south. Already 
in the War of Independence both Ih'itish 
and Americans had called in the Indians 
to their aid, but with very diffi'rent 
results. Even when the .Americans ottered 
the greatest inducements. tlu‘ redskins tlid 
not forget the Viad Irt'atinent they had 
received in the past, and still received from 
the British colonists; thus th('y w(!re 
reluctant and untrustworthy allies. 

The British, on the other hand, stej>ped 
into the slioes of the French in Canada, and 
tosomeextent maintained t heir w ise Indian 
policy. Besides this, even long after the 
War of IndepencT(*nce, the British held 
posts in the w'est, and thus kejfl in touch 
with the Indians, against wdiom Washing¬ 
ton had already had to wage a war of 
several years’ duration, in which, after 
rejieated severe losses, success was attained 
only by the employment of overwhelming 
force. In the war of 1812 the Indians 
took the British side in large numbers. 
The warlike eloquence of Tecumsidi, wdiich 
spread from the northern, lakes to Florida, 
gave rise to the scheme of a general Indian 
rising. In the north the jiroject led to no 
very important results; but in the Southern 
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and Soulli-\v(*stern slates a rising of the 
Creeks threatened to become a serious 
danger to tlie Americans. It was here, in 
the soutli, that Andrew Jackson fought 
his first battle. He had decidedly military 
talents, and he was able, with the com- 
|)aratively small nu'ans at his disposal, to 
('ombat the danger, in spite of the secret 
sn})port the Indians received from Florida. 

1'h(‘se struggles attract(*d the attention 
of the Ih'itish to the southern and 
western boundaries. Knowing well the 
iinportance of the mouth of the Missis¬ 
sippi to the Americans, who were rapidly 
s])]t*ading westward, tliey resolved to 
try to gain a footing tluae. The boundary 
ot the Spanish })ossessions in Florida 
luul long bt'en a subje<'t of dispute be¬ 
tween Sjiain and the union. The Spaniards 
could not deny that Xew Orleans was a 
part of Louisiana ; but otlierwise they 
laid claim to the east bank ot the Missis- 
sip])i, while* the United States strove to 
gi't ])oss('ssi()n of both banks, and w(‘re 
not (iisincliiu‘d to purchase, if necessary, all 
West Morula. fhe lhatish took advan¬ 
tage ot this uncertainty of the boundary. 


Serious 

British 

Defeats 


'rhe\- landed at Fensacola and 
ns(‘(l this Spanish town as a 
base lor their attacks. Hut they 
found tlu'ir match in Jackson, 


who held commaiul (ui this boundarv. 


He was as little restrained bv international 


rights as the British. He* took for his 
head(]uart('rs Mobile*, which was afsei 
Sj)amsh, and troni this base attacked 
IVnsac'ola sei succe'ssfullv that the British 


we'ie* fe)rce'el to abandon it and withdraw to 


their fl<‘et. New()rleaiis was the next e)bjex't 
of the* British attack; but Jackson fe)rtifu*d 
anel de'fe*nded it successfully, repulsing the 
British with heavy leisse's ein January 8th, 
1815. Alter this the\' hael nei elesire to 
try conclusieins with him a third time. 


Be lore thc‘se successes be'came kne>wn. 


jieace* hael been concluded at Uhent, on 
l)e'cembe*r 24th, 1814. The Irivolous origin 
e)f the struggle*, and its still meire disgrace- 
lul ce)urse, ga\'e the* .Americans little claim 
te) fax’oiirable conditions of peace. But 
the i^ditical situation in Europe came to 
their aid once again, and they reaped 
where they had ne)t sown. NegeHiations 
were entered uj)on during the second 
year of the war, and anxiety on account 
of a menacing grouping e)f the European 
Towers caused Great Britain to drop the 
imperious tone with which she had at first 
repulsed every approach. As there were 


scarcely any real points of difference, 
peace w^as quickly concluded, and, con¬ 
sidering the situation, the Americans 
could demand nothing better than the 
re-establishment of the statii'^ quo. 

An immediate consequence ol the conclu¬ 
sion of peace was the accpiisition of Florida 
by the United States. Madison was not 


Florida 
Ceded to the 
Union 


dt*stined to accom])lish this 
rounding off of United States 
territory. This was left to 
his successor, Monroe, who 


was especially fitted for the work, as, on 
account of his diplomatic missions to the 
courts of Europe, he knew all sides of the 
question bett(‘r than any other. The 
war had shown that Spain was not able to 
defend tlu^ few localities from which her 


officials were su])j)osed to rule Florida ; 
it was the continual com])laint of the 
Americans that Spain was cjuite jiowerless 
over the counti\, and that her province 
was the haunt of all criminals from the 


neighbouring stat('S. Troops of filibusters 
had established themselves on some of the 


islands off tlu* (cast, and, under the pretext 
of lighting lor the freedom of the S])anish 
colonies, th(‘y made piratical attacks on 
both S])anish and .Ann'rican vessels. 

The union go\crnment was forced to 
take action lu'ie, and, havang once begun 
to establish order in I*'lorida, fouiul it 


difficult to determine* how far it ought to 
gt'. On land the SeminoU*s were as 
great an annoyance to the neighbouring 
stat(^s as the pirates by sea. They had 
been lurnished by England with money, 
])owdt*r and officers during the war ; and 
here the Peace of (rlu'iit put no end to 
the strife. Finallv, Monreu* (*ntrusted the 


subjugation of the Seminoles to Jackson, 
and when the latter interpreted his task 
as the conquest of all Florida the govern¬ 
ment placed no hindrance in his way. 

On the contrary, it tried to justify his 
aetkm b\’ diplomacy. This pressure suf¬ 
ficed to bring to the desired conclusion the 
, negotiations with Spain which 
onroe 5 pending for y(*ars. In 

ri lan 1820, Spain ceded to 

egime United Stales, for the sum 

of £1,000,000, this territory, which had 
really slipped from its grasp long before and 
had for long been of no real use to it. This 
removed from the path of the United Slates 
the last obstacle Jo the completion of their 
territorial development in that direction. 
After the acquisition of Florida nothing 
remained that was likely to involve the 
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United States in diplomatic complications 
with foreipjn Powers. A long period 
followed, during which their rulers had 
leisure to devote their whole attention to 
the development of the country, which 
made such progress as exceeded the 
wildest hopes of the founders. As early as 
i8o(), Jefferson had been able to announce 
that the revenue of the government ex¬ 
ceeded its expenditure, and the complica¬ 
tions of the lollowing years caused but a 
transitory interruption of this favourable 
stnte of affairs. By reason of the rajadly 
increasing immigration the population 
increased enormously and spread itself 
over a larger and larger area. By i8i8 
nine new stales had been added to the 
thirteen original ones, and further ad- 
missi(ms to the union were impending. 

Besides this, in Monroe the nation had 
the rare good fortune to liave at its head 
a pn*si(lent who was not merely a party 
politician. Monroe was tlie last ot the 


great Virginians, and was elected as the 
candidate of the anti-Federalists upon a 
]datform essentially Federalist ; but the 
division between the old jKirties had com¬ 
pletely disappeared, the all-powerful or¬ 
ganisation of the Republican party had 
gained complete control of the political 
situation, and now within that j)arty were 
gradually being formed those sectional 
and personal factions whicli were to 
become the nucleus of future ])arties. 

Monroe followed Washington’s example 
in not limiting the choice of his advisers 
to one faction, but rather in seeking to 
enlist in the st'rvice of the state the 
most ca])able men of all grou])S. It is 
true that he could not crush out the 
dangerous germs of discord w hich had their 
origin in the great economic differtMices 
in the develojuntmt of north and soutJi; 
but it was a distinct advantage to the 
land that a se'rious attt'inpt was once 
more made to further its general interests. 



THE NIAGARA FALLS ICE-BOUND 


Under vv()i)(l 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF PARTIES 

AND THE PRESIDENCY OF ANDREW JACKSON 


F has become customary to regard tlie 
recent history of the United States of 
America exclusively in the light of the 
struggle over slavery ; hut this process is 
nol in this case so accurate as when ajv 
])l!i d to the last four dc'cailrs of tin* history 
of Brazil. The abstract (juestion whether 
slavery was admissible or justifiable had, 
ind(‘ed, been debated, and in some com- 
munitit‘S negatived, even at the time of 
the cessation of British rule in the Amer¬ 
ican continental colonii's, and was there¬ 
after discusst‘d (piite continuously by 
individuals and cor])()rate bodies. 

N\‘V(‘rtheiess, the govenunent of the 
United States, as such, had, far into the 
niiu‘tt‘(‘nth centur\’, regarded the enslave¬ 
ment of negroes as a legal institution 
wliert'ver established by commonwealth 
enactment ; and thus the struggle between 
north and south could n(‘ver turn upon the 
legality of >lavery, but only u])on the 
etliical status of the institution, 
he Legal ^ defensive 

Struggle lor tlu* inotection 
of Slavery r , • i 

ot certain purely economic 

interests, but it also by degrees assumed 
such a character that the jireservation of 
sla\'ery seemed to become a sine qua wni 
to tht‘ south as clearly as did the destruc¬ 
tion of the ])reponderance of the slave¬ 
holding Southern states appear essential 
to the beneficial progress of the north. 

A government in which a man's vote upon 
national affairs was relatively influential 
in pro])ortion to the number of slaves 
within his commonwealth ; which allowed 
to a slave-holder the unrestricted pursuit 
of his slaves even into states where the 
institution did not exist; a government, 
finally, which permitted slavery in the 
small federal district over which it e.xer- 
cised direct control, and in certain of the 
territories governed by congress—such a 
government naturally entertained no 
doubts as to the legal status of slavery. 
In the Northern states, for reasons of 
climate, topography and industrial develop¬ 


ment, slavery naturally was not very 
whdely sjiread ; in Massachusetts, in fact, 
soon after the adoption of its constitution 
in 1780, slavery was made impossible by 
judicial decision. In New York, on the 
other hand, it w'as to be found for a half- 
century more, and similar conditions pre¬ 
vailed in other Northern 
states. The slave trade, w hich 


Slave Traffic 

Universally 

Condemned 


was more universally and less 
rese’ \’edly condemned than 
slavery itself, was vigorously carried on 
not only legally during the twenty years 
fixed by the constitution after the adoption 
ol that instrument, but also illegall}^ far 
beyond that period, and that, too, by the 
very merchants who were otherwise fully 
conscious of the industrial antagonism 
between north and south. 

By the terms of the constitution a 
measure became law if j):issed in the house 
of representatives by a majority of the 
members, who were apportioned among 
the states on the basis of population, and 
in the senate by a majority of the mem¬ 
bers, who were apportioned equally among 
the states. As long as the conflict was 
undecided, a serious danger to both 
parties lay’ hidden in this complex system 
of representation. In the house of repre¬ 
sentatives the Northern states, owing to 
their larger population, possessed from the 
beginning a small majority’. 

Nor could this be affected by’ the con¬ 
stitutional concession to the southerners 
by’ w hich, in com]uiting population for pur- 
j)oses of rei)resentative apportionment, five 
slaves were made to count as 
Fac^ors^* three inhabitants. In sj)ite of 
• * the majoritv grew; for, not- 

w’lthstanding the importation 
and the rearing of slaves, the Southern states 
were unable to keep jiacc wdth the increase 
of population of the north. Thus the only 
protection of the south lay in the senate, 
whose membership consisted of two sena¬ 
tors from each slate, and not of state 
delegations, varying in size according to 
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the population of each state. The south, 
if industrially and politically it was not to 
be handed over to the north, was compelled 
to find means of maintaining a beilance in 
the senate. The New England states had, 
indeed, before this, in the most undis¬ 
guised fashion, paraded their own sectional 
arguments and interests as a iustification for 
#1, ]X)ssible separation. And even 

Northern establishment of the 

fiw constitution and the later ae- 

cession ot J enerson, a])ervtTted 
federalism w as for some years vainly used 
to further certain of their interests. But 
after the Hartford Convention the entire 
policy of the north-eastern group, dniwn 
together by similarity of interests, left no 
room to doul)t what the south would have 
to exjiect when once it should no longer 
be able, of its own weight, to counter¬ 
balance the self-centred industrial ]>olicy 
of the Northern states. 

Thus the “ ]>lanter ” states had to guard 
their common lift* inten'^ts against the 
“ industrial ” states. These interests, in¬ 
deed, w'ere not e.xclusively bound up with 
the maintenance of slavery. NevertheU‘ss, 
this institution, so essential to their 
industry, fnrnish(‘d an outward, 'isihle 
sign which became more and more a 
distinguishing mark of the section. Later, 
the Northerners complac<‘ntly made the 
alleged evils ol an institution which they 
themselves had once by no means despised 
a jiretext lor attacking the south, while in 
reaht\' IIkw were* seeking to ])rotect tlH*ir 
own })olitical and industrial inter(‘sts. 

At the time when the thirteen North 
American ])rovin(;es liad joint'd together 
in a iederal union, the indu^.trial opposition 
of the ])lanter states to the commercial and 
manulacturing states was by no means so 
marked as to enabk* one to speak ol a 
majority of either of these groups. Later, 
however, the division assumed from year 
to year a more definite character. It was 
ynobably not a mere accident that in the 
nine newTerritories received as 

. —as in the case ot the thirteen 

Plantations • i i i .i . . -.i 

original states—the states with 

an essentially free, industrial and agricul¬ 
tural yiopulation exactly balanced those in 
which plantation industry and slave labour 
w'ere predominant. This balance seems to 
have been threatened for the first time 
when Missouri ayiyilied for admission into 
the union, on which occasion it w^as pro¬ 
posed by certain Northerners to make the 
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prohibition of slavery a preliminary condi¬ 
tion of such admission. The question was, 
indeed, still an oyien one; for although, 
according to the North-west ordinance, 
slavery was to be prohibited in the terri¬ 
tories north of the Ohio, no definite limit 
in this respect had been as yi't fixt'd on 
the other side of the Mississipjii. 

From its natural conditions and the man¬ 
ner in which it had been colonised, Missouri 
was evidcntlv markt'd out for another 
planter state. Accordingly the rejaesenta- 
tivesof thesestatesin both houses jirotested 
energetically against th(‘ resolution, and, 
in conformity to the doctrine ol j)ublic 
law, which from the In'ginning had recog¬ 
nised slavery as an institutiem exclusively 
within the jurisdiction of the stales, 
demanded that the question of slavery 
should be left to the decision of the nt'W' 
state in its constitution, and that under 
no pretenta* should congri'ss be allowed 
to reserve to itself the right ol attaching 
to the admission ol a new stiite such con¬ 
ditions as it might determine. On tlu* 
other hand, the noith in rc'ality w.is not 
concerned merely with the (pu'stion 
. wlu'tlu'r there wiTe to be slaves 

ising Mi^s()uri or not a matter, 

Power of the • , , , , , ■ i iv 

c nuuH'd, ol comph'ti' inditter- 

South , 4i L 1 i 

ence to the great me'rchauls ; 

their real ap})r(,‘h(Mision was wh(‘ther, by 
surrt'iuJering this territory to the southern 
int(‘rests. tlu‘ latte'r might not thereby ac- 
(yiiire in the seauite siu'h a decided pre¬ 
ponderance* as might possibU' be* use*d in a 
manne*r hostih* and elamaging to the* north. 

Hence as long as there was dange'r ol 
such a majority the* north olleied an 
obstinate anel en(*rge‘tic re*sistance ; but 
this at once disappeared when the* terri¬ 
tory of Maine like*wise* ap])heel lor adinis- 
sie)n to the union, wherei)V a che*ck might 
be af£ordt*el to the north against the rising 
])ower ot the south. In this connection, 
wiiat is kiiowai as fTie Missouri Cemqiromise 
was effecle'd in i82e) and icSji, which, on 
the one hand, aelmitted the* two te'i ritories 
into the imiem without conelitions and 
recognised the inability e)f congress to im- 
})ose such conditions, anel. on the other 
hand,fixed the be)undary between the slave¬ 
holding and non-slaveholding lerriteiries 
west of the Mississi])])i at jo' of latitude. 

The acuteness with wliich this Misse)uri 
question was femght out by the two 
}>arties w^as in some measure due te) ane)ther 
matter—the development in the same 
years of another approaching conflict of 
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interests between the north and the south. 
Wc have already stated that New York, 
l)efore its acceptance of tlie fedtTal 
constitution, had, for the ])ur])os(‘ of 
su])})ortin/; its yoiinj.,^ industry, surrounded 
its(‘lf with a system of j)rotective tariffs. 
As this ])olicy was f^u'adually approved, 
and as industrial C('ntres he/j^an to a]i])('ar 
in all the states of th(‘ north-(‘ast, the 
desire for jirotection i)y tlu^ laws of the 
union became more general. This desire 
also found adherents in the states of the* 
north-west, in which the iaimers were 
princi])ally engaged in wlu'at culture. 

To the south, on the other hand, fr(‘e 
trade seenu'd a distinctly l)eneticial |)olicy; 
lor wlu'i'eas the productions of theSoutluan 
state's wen' linute'd to a small number ol 
commodities which were ('xporti*d as raw 
products, tlic'V drew the whole of tlu' 
mamilacture'd aitie'h'^ they n'cjuired Ironi 
abroad, and could tlu'H'lon' \ iew onlv with 
dis])leasun' a ])rot(‘('ti\'(' tariff which 
reiuh'ied the compe'tition ol tou'ign coun¬ 
tries in thei]- markets more- difficult, and 
which incn'asi'd the' ('o^t of all article's 


which to the'in we're' inelisj)e'Usable. It was. 


Southern 
Struggle for 
Free Trade 


mort'over, doublv annoying to 
the'in. not only that the'v haei 
to sup]>oi t, as the'y argue'el. by 
me-aiis ot a prote-ctive* tariff. 


the* inelustrx’ ol the' Noi the'in states, 


which loiine'el the principal lae tor in the'ii 
rapid incre'ase* of ]K)pulation, but also th.at, 
by the e'xclusion ol fore'igu compe'tition, 
they she)uld re'iule'r the'inselves diive'th- 


ele'|)endent lor all mauulac tured articles 
upein the state's ot the north. 

Neve'i thele'ss, in 1S24, a bill was pas>rd 
in be)th he)use's e)f congie'Ss, by a majority e)f 
a few \'e)te'S, according to which a mo(.lerate 
piote'cti\e tariff be'came a law e)l the 
uniem. This, so far from te-rminating the 
struggle* between fre'e'-traele'is and pre)- 
te'ctionists, diel ne)t eve'ii proeluce* a te'inpe)!- 
ary pause in the agitation : le)r while 
the north fought ten' a lurtheT increase 
e)l tariffs, the se)Uth contende'el for 


tlu'ir abolitie)!! en* me)elilicatie)n. Meinroe. 


on retiring into jirivate life in 1S25, 
after the cennpletion of his se'cemd te*rm 
of eilTice (1821-1825), was justiliexl in 
reviewing his we)rk with satisfaction. The 
reputation of the geiNernment hael been 
stivngthened at henne' and abre)ad, the 
indu.strial de'velopmcnt of the cenintry had 
been led into ajipreipriate channels, and 
its financial conditieni hael bt'en placed e^n 
a satisfacteuy basis. These conditions 


remained unchanged also unoer his suc¬ 
cessor, John Quincy AelaiP' (1825-1829), 
during whose aelministrat ion beith the 
favenirable external deve*le)pment and the 
unfortunate* intexiial conflict continued. 

Je>hii Quincy Adams, the candidate of 
the Ne)rtherners, was far Ireim seeking to 
conduct his office m a se'ctional spirit ; 

. . but the Protectionists returned 

Protectionist to eacli successive* congress with 
. ^ increaseel majoritie'S, and the 

in ongress pj^ptical situation seemed to 

the'in te) be a justificalie)!! of their efforts. 
(ire*at Britain was still the principal 
|)urveyor to the Tnited States, with 
an annual importatiein e)f fi\'e million 
sterling. Inste'ad, hf)we've*r, of treating the 
commerex' of so impe)rtant a custeaner 
with ceinside-ration, Oreat Britain once 
more resorte'el to a strict aj)plication of 
the na\'igatie)n acts, refused the ce)nclu- 
sion ol a ce)iivne'rcial tre'aty, and en- 
eleave)ure'el to e'xclude* the Americans 
coin])lete'ly Irom the* trade of hex West 
Inelian pe)SSessions. lle'iice a prote^ctive 
tariff against British manufacture's be.'came 
a me-asure a.> much of ]K)litical as of 
industrial nece'ssity. Signs of vigorous 
e)pposition. however, bexame more and 
more e*vident among the soutlu'rn minority 
and in varienis fields of peditical action. 
Indeeel, ein one* ex'casion during Adams’s 
presielency the authority of the natieinal 
executive was elirectly assaile'd. 

(h'orgia, in order to rid itself ot the rem¬ 
nants ot its Indian peijailation, had con- 
clueled a tre'aty with (ae'e'k chiefs which 
turne'el out te) ])e an unde)ubted violatie)n of 
the law. thee'ontracting])arties having acted 
without any authority e)n behalf e)f their 
whole tribe', aiul, me)ree)ver, having un¬ 
mist akablv be'e'u bribe'd. In spite e)f this, 
the geive'rne)!' and the' state legislature 
ne)t e)nly upht'ld the treaty against the 
pre'siek'ut, but alse) against the judgment 
e)f the United States Sujiremo Ceiurt ; and 
they fmthermore ex])ressed themselve^s in 

. , se) defiant a manner against the 
Georgias .,,,4 iw.vie eUr. 


* national authorities that the 
ceinstitution w as held u]) almost 
^ to ce)ntempt. Finally, they neit 
onlv succe'eded in their expulsiein of the 
Ineiians, but alse) were ceiuntenanced and 
aided by President Jacksein in his delin¬ 
quent omission te) enforce the decision of 
the federal Supreme Court. 

In these j)re)ceedings the deictrine of the 
sovereignty of the se])arate states had been 
much u.sed; immediately afterwards it 
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was applied in a still more forcible 
manner by another of the Southern states. 
Already, in John Quincy Adams’s time, 
South ('arolina had declared its absolute 
unwilline^ness to submit to the policy of 
increased tariffs ; it had, however, for the 
moment contented itself with a protest, 
since a presidential election was imminent 

^ and the choice was exi^ected 

Opposition 

L««h C.roli«. llope(l.^^■oul(l consc.lUo tlle 
abolUion ol the protective 
tariffs. Andrew Jackson, the hero of the 
W'ar against tlie Serninoles and the victor 
ol New Orleans, having at the jirevious 
election obtained a plurality of votes, 
asserted that he had been defeat(‘d solely 
through an unworthy maiueuvre concerted 
between Adams and C'lav when the 
election of ])residcnt was thrown into the 
house of repi'esentatives. There was no 
doubt that he would be tlu“ favourite 
candidate at the coming election : for by 
his doctrinaire; impartiality Adams hail 
managed to ('strange even his friends. 

Jackson being a pronounced Southerner, 
the party of the south e.xpected that the 
administration of a general so high in 
popular favour would not only abolish the 
jwte^cliNe tariffs, but would shaj)e its 
general ])olicy decisiwlv in the interests 
of the Southern state's. Jackson’seWtion, 
whiv''h followed with a crushing majority 
in 1828. did undoubt(‘dl v ])roduce a radical 
change in the histcu-y of the I’nited States ; 
but, in spile of this, the champions of 
southern rights did not realise their 
fulfilment of their ultimate exjiectations. 

Jackson w as a man of thoroughly honest 
and well-meaning character, and one w'ho, 
as the south tound to its cost, valued the 
welfare of the union much higher than 
might have been exj)ected after the 
eccentricities of his earlier career. It 
seemed true that his intellectual acquire¬ 
ments were not ('(jiial to the important task 
which the administration of the govern- 
Overthrow imi)osed on him. Tlu' 

of the entered the 

National Bank 'Y 

the masses w’as, in this sense, 

an omen of failure ; for he was neither able 
to gauge the true motives of the bold 
demands made u})on him by demagogic 
leaders, nor capable of holding himself 
aloof from them in a dignified manner. 
While showing himself t(X) readily acces¬ 
sible to influences operating through 
irregular channels, he must also be blamed 
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for having during his presidency given 
recognition to that fatal system under 
which a newly elected president might feel 
free to reward his faithful adherents with 
promotion to lucrative offices of state. 

But, on the wdiole, Jackson, in his admini¬ 
strative policy, allowed himself to be guided 
by that luxilthy commonsense which was 
so characteristically his own. The hatred 
with which he pursued the United States 
Bank, w hich he hampered in an autocratic 
fashion, and finally ova'rthrew', w'as undeni¬ 
ably short-sighted from the ])oint of view 
of jHiblic finance, and led to a financial crisis 
in which business men sustained heavy 
losses. But the ideal which controlh'd 
him in this course of action was perfectly 
reasonable and juslifiable in the views of 
Jackson and his associates ; for, as then 
organis('d, the l)ank was chargi'd with 
being little else than a su]q)ort lor some 
of the wild speculations and questionable 
enterjirises whic h characterisi'd tlu' time's. 

In regard to tlu' tariff (pu'stion, Jackson 
had cautiously refrained iroin interfering 
in any ]>articularly incisive manner. Con- 

_ . , gress, in laid, continiit'd the 

Jacksons ^ . r , ^ -nr 

„ svstt'in of protective tariffs, 

... in Its mam leatures, m tlu' 
Administration ,, , 

year i8j2, although some¬ 
what reducing certain especially uiipojiular 
duties in onler to dejirix e the ()])))()sition 
of its wea])ons of attack. Most of tht' 
Soutlu'rn states quit'tly accepted these 
facts, although they had, without I'xcep- 
tion, voti'd with tin* Opposition, or wen' 
satisfied with merely formal |)rotests. 

In South ('arolina, howa'ver, the anti¬ 
protectionist movement had begun to 
assume a more and more radical 
character. Tlu' constituent convention of 
the state finally declared ('xplicitly that 
the tariff ('nactnumts of 1828 and 18)2 
were not binding within their territory, 
and fixed February ist, 18 pp as the date 
after which it wonld treat the tariff as 
abrogat(*d unless congress should before 
then remove the difficulty. 

Although Jackson, in the earlier stage's of 
his career, had not taken too strict views as 
to the oViedience due to the central auth¬ 
ority, yet now, when plac('d at the head 01 
the union, he entertained no doubts as to 
the criminality of all resistance to its laws ; 
and he, rough-and-ready soldier that he 
was, w'ould have much preferred to over¬ 
come with the sw'ord any such resistance. 
Nevertheless, in s])ite of the strength of 
his personal impulses, his course of action 




THii OLDEST HOUSE IN THE UNITED STATES, BUILT BY THE SPANIARDS IN i:»(54 
Begun by the Huguenots and finished by the Spaniards, this old house in St. Augustine, Florida, has stood the wear 
and tear of nearly :tr»() years. It once.housed the picturesque monks of St. Francis, who only vacated it when Sir 
Francis Drake and his band of adventurers burnt and sacked the little town. Of all the houses, it alone remained, and, 
with the exception of the wood finish, which is quite modern, it is the same to-day as it was in those troublous times. 


with refcTTiK'e to South ('an)Iina jiroccedecl 
in Icp^al channels ; for after tiiat state had 
defiantly rejirted his advice and persisted 
in its illegal resolutions, his supporters 
introduced a bill into congress by which 
the federal executive was cliarged with the 
l>o\ver and duty of providing, under 
certain circumstances, for carrying into 
effect the laws of the union by force of arms. 

It might, undoubtedly, have been for¬ 
tunate for the future development of the 
United States if the conflict had at that 
time been thus decided. In sjnte of secret 
support in certain circles of Southerners, 
South Carolina at that time stood almost 
alone; and its cause was undoubtedly a 
bad one. No one could have been found 
more fitted for defending the national idea 
by force of arms than Jack.son, who himself 
belonged to the party of the south, and 
personally enjoyed uncommon popularity. 
If South Carolina had at that time been 


forced into obedience, the conflict Ix'tween 
national and state sovereignty might 
])o<sibly have been decided as early as 
and the War of Secession would have 
been rendered h'ss probable. 

The national element and the Northerners 
had neither the courage nor the indiscretion 
to take up the gauntlet thrown down by 
South Carolina. The disputt' was settled 
by an arrangement which left the real 
question at issue an open one, and there¬ 
fore, though it secured an immediate 
victory, was considered by many as really 
a compromise of the authority of tlw 
union. The basis on which an agreement 
was effected was a law in favour of a 
gradual; moderate reduction of the duties : 
this was first passed through congress, so 
that South Carolina was enabled to with¬ 
draw its Nullification Ordinance, while the 
“ Force Billwhich was passed was thus 
rendered aimless before even it became law. 
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Jackson, more conspicuously than the 
majority of his predecessors, during two 
terms of office (T82g-i837), asserted his 
position at the head of affairs, though he 
was the last president for a considerable 
time who maintained himself as the really 
controlling force in national politics. 
Thus there appeared a marked tendency 
^ - towards a presidential, as dis- 

p tinguished from a parhaimMitary, 

S^ste s government. The regu¬ 

larly recurring chang(‘ of the 
presidency, however, has ojierated to 
weaken the president and to harm the 
state, especially i)ecause almost all the 
presidents, from Jackson’s time, adopted 
his method of removing officials in order 
to appoint their own adherents to the 
vacant posts. This system could not fail 
to e.Norcise a most damaging effect ujK)n 
the conscientiousness and honesty of 
civil serx ants : capacity for an office iieing 
measured, not by jicrsonal experience or 
fitness, but by the services which the 
individual might have rendered to his party 
or to the person of tli(‘ inesident. 

Hence it tended to lead t(.) the dis¬ 
appearance in offi('ial circk's ol the sta])le 
or conservati\’e element. The commercial 
spirit, whi('h tiom the beginning had 
attained considerable development in 
.\merican life, seemed now about to invade 
also the go\'erning classes : and thus by 
degrees large elements in the nation be¬ 
came habituated to have some regard tor 
those principles according to which tangible 
succc.ss is the sole measure of all things. 

In the eyes ot ])rotessional ])oliticians, 
however, these defects were amply 
halanc(‘d by the ad\'antages which j)arty 
organisation derived from general recog¬ 
nition of this political standard. The 
system had first be(‘n put into o])eration 
on an especially extensive scale in the state 
of New Y(<rk, and under its influence 
not only had a distinct line of .separation 
been drawn bc-tween different parties, 
but it had ])rodiic(xl, always 
with a view to the immediate 

Federalists accruing from a victory. 

a strict ])arty disci})line, in 
which every difference in the views of .sepa¬ 
rate members or groups within the parties 
was made to give way unconditionally 
to the “ platform" jnit up in the name 
of the whole ]nirty. Similar processes 
were next repeated on a far greater scale 
when this system of j)lun(ler and ex¬ 
ploitation began to invade the administra- 
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tion of the federal government and pro¬ 
duced that party system by which the 
United States is still distinguished. 

The great party in the country whose 
fame became historical was that ot the 
Democrats. It c'lnbodied in the lullest 
sen.se the views of the* founders of North 
American indet)endence. The lattcu', in¬ 
deed, had crc'atc'd the constitution ol 1787 
meiely as a ])reventi\'(‘ measure against 
the threatening tide of evils which had 
been the outcome' of exces'^ivc' decc'iitral- 
isation ; by its means they had enclc‘a\- 
oured to solve the difficult jn-oblc'in ot 
comlfining an eftecti\'e cc'iitral authority 
with the highest j^ossible amount cd 
unrestricted liberty. 

The Fedc'ralist party took its rise during 
the transactions connected with the dralt- 
ingof the constitution, and its im])ortancc‘ 
was largely temporary. Finding no sup- 
JM)!! among the' massc'S ol the ])opulalic)n, 
and bc'ing inc-apahlc* of crc'atiug such 
su]>port, it soon bc'cnunc' di>intc‘gralc'cl, 
its distinctive thc'ory was adopted by its 
opponc'iit. and altc'r its appaiently un¬ 
patriotic o])pc)sition to the* war ol 1812, it 
_ , sank int(» insignilK'ancc'. Onthe 

Mhe othc'r hand, the' Rc'publican 

® ^ , iiartv. later know n as the Demo 

Democrats ,,,.,(jV-Kcg)ubliean, and then 

as the Democratic' ])arty. arose by a quite 
natural ])rocess ol c'\’C)lntion Irom the juirty 
ol the anti-Fc'dc*ralists, wliosc* piinci])al 
demand the unlimited soxereignty and 
the frcH^st sc*ll-go\'c'iinnc'nt ol the* 
sc'paratc' state's—it still iccognised as a 
chiel principle. The Democratic ))arty 
was originally by no mc'aiis the J'^aity ic*- 
presenting the intc'rests ol the' .Sonthc'in 
state's, though men fioin the' Southeiii 
and Central state's certainly clicl, irom thc' 
first, play a Ic'acling pait in it. 

It was t he abnormal prej)onderanceof sc'c- 
lional influences, earlic'r discountenanec'd, 
which, in the sc'c cffid phase'of the dewc'lo])- 
memt of the J*'e.'deialists, weakened perma¬ 
nently the ])ower of that }>arty, while the 
Democrats, rejirc'se'iiting a progressive, 
nationalist and conservative policy, grew 
steadily in strength. It is true that, cer¬ 
tainly as early as the insubordination of 
South Carolina, that jxnty, having com¬ 
pletely overthrown its opponent, had 
become divided into two wings with quite 
widely divergent views. Ibit the' Radical- 
Democratic faction of extreme state sove¬ 
reignty principles, which gave t he first proof 
of its strength during that conflict, formed 
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Lit that time a minority of lit tie importance. 
The vast majcnity of the southern politi¬ 
cians repudiated its claims, not (>nly from 
tactical reasons, but becausi* they believed 
that these claims endangered the con- 
tinu(*d ndh(*rence of the northern section 
of tlH’ir part V, and also Ix'caiise they viewed 
them in the same light as did their 
north(*rn confederates—namely, as a 
d(‘parture from the genuine traditional 
dogma ol their j)arty. 

In their capacity of cljLimpions ot the 
inten'sts of the S(‘j:)aiate states the 
Democrats were op})osed to the high tariffs 
wliich, though largely in the intiTcsts 
ol till' comnii-rcial and industrial nnrth, 
were last upon th(‘ whole union. They 
di‘monstrated. however, by the j)oiicy 
ol tlu'ir members who wi're elect(‘d to the 
presidency Dial they ere by no nutans 
inuoiulitional Iree-traders. altliough tree 
trade was as iiuieasingly essential to 
the interests ot the Southern states as 
\\a.>« ])rote<'tion to tho'-c o| the north. 
They insisted only that the system ol 
taiiffs should remain suboidinate to 
^ ^ the adininistrativ(' and hscal 


O posed needs ol the union. 1 hey de- 

« ... manded t liat w hi'iK'ver the sur- 

° * ])luses derixed trom the duties 

bi^gan to atcMimulatt'.and this hai)pened 

a number ol times in the lirst half of 
the century — ihosi' (lutu's which were 
(“^siMitially beneficial only to ((‘rtain sec¬ 
tions should be lowered to such a rate as 
would make their net return correspond 
to th(‘ actual neecls ol (hi‘ rnited vStates. 
The hostility ol iht* Dv-mocrats to the 
l’niti*d States P>ank had its origin in a 
similar source. This bank, in tlu* hands of 
their ])oliti(‘al o])])onents, was considered a 
dangerously demoralising lorce which was 
sup])osed by them to be operated solely 
in the interest ol northern speculators. 
It had actually only a short existence. 

The withdrawal of the government 
moneys from tlu* national bank, and 
their distribution among a large number 
ol local banking concerns organised under 
state laws, produced temporarily an un¬ 
healthy S})eculati\’e fex'er which of nece.s- 
sity was lollowed by an extensive crash. 
Accordingly, under Jackson’s successor, 
the bank was replaced by an indejxmdent 
treasury established as a branch of the 


federal gox'ernment. By this significant 
measure the bank question was made a 
dead issue in party piditics. 

The opponents of the Democrats were 
at first thoroughly disorganised. All oppo¬ 
sition disappeared in the collapse of the 
Federalist ])arty, and thereafter any 
}X)ssible opponents were long unable to 
The RUe J"™ a platlonn wliicl. might 
have enected a reunion of the 
the Whigs elements. The inter¬ 

est in a strong central authority 
c(juld no longi'r be used as a distinctive 
])arty ])rogramme, even in the north, 
and the question became so far immaterial 
that the new’ combination of politicians, 
who apjx*ared under the name of “ Whigs," 
were willing, as had been the Democratic- 
R(‘publicans earlier, to assign the further¬ 
ance of works ol general ])ublic utility, 
such as canals anti jnildic roads, to the 
government of tb * union and not to the 
st‘parate states. In addition to this the 
protectix’o tariff and contemporary finan¬ 
cial (]U(‘slions formed points on which the 
new })arty wa^ able to announce its 
attitucU. It regarded as its princijxil 
task, however, merely the maintenance 
ol an unconditional opposition to the 
Democrats, and it thus became sub¬ 
stantially a party of negative o})])osition, 
with no ]>ositive programme. 

From this aro.se the introduction into 
ele<'toral contests of x igorous discussions 
with relerence to the personalities of candi¬ 
dates. and from it also arose a tendency to 
minimise the discussion and explanation of 
j)olitical princi})les. Such features of the 
j)olitical situation serx’e to make easily 
explicable the strong control secured and 
maintained by Jackson and his followers. 
Even at the end of his second term of office 
Jackson was still so high in the popular 

,, „ favour that his designation of a 

Van Buren , i i . 

„ . successor amounted almost to 

Succeeds 

Jackson ^ nomination. By an over¬ 
whelming majority Martin Van 
Ruren was elected to the presidency 
(1857 1841). A northern Democrat from 
New’ York, where the organisation of the 
party and the comprehensive accomplish¬ 
ment of the jiolicy of plunder were re¬ 
garded as particularly his work, Buren 
made good his assurance to continue in 
all respects the policy of his predecessor. 
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NEGRO MEN AND WOMEN DISPLAYED FOR SALE IN NEW ORLEANS 
During the days of slavery in America scenes like these, which are from sketches of the time, were common. In such 
colonies as Virginia, where, on account of the tobacco plantations, an enormous amount of slave labour was required, 
a flourishing trade in the traffic was conducted. It was the usual custom to exhibit the unfortunate negroes, well 
dressed and groomed, outside the sale-rooms early in the morning, so as to attract the attention of possible buyers. 
Prices fluctuated with the credentials of the slave; a good specimen would fetch £:b)(), an inferior one £10, or less. 
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IN THE DARK DAYS OF AMERICAN SLAVERY 








THE BEGINNING OF ABOLITIONISM 

AND THE EXPANSION TO THE PACIFIC 


T he inheritance which Van Biiren now 
ent(;red n]X)n was by no means a wholly 
pleasant one. Jackson’s linancial ])olicy 
liad let loose a Hood of wild speculation 
which directed its aims ])rinci])ally upon 
the still undeveloped treasures of the Far 
W(‘st. In the course of a few years many 
millions had been s])ent on the purchase 
of lands in the still unoi)cned western 
territories, and the value of these lands 
in a short time incrt*as('(l tenfold. 

In s])ite, however, of the marvellous 
expansion of the means of communication 
and the rapid growth ot settlements, years 
had to be spent u])on the land bel(*re these 
imagined \’alues could be* r(‘alised by 
actual development, and these years had 
lud entered into the calculations of those 
who were tlu‘ last to find themselves loaded 
with mortgages Accordingly, when the 
money scarcity from which Europe had 
been sufhMing affected sym]nithetically 
_ . the I’nited Statts also, these 

uinous lictitious land values began to 
drop, and this, coupled with 
such administrative steps asthe 
“ .Specie ('irciilar.” led to the gentTal 
crash which dragged all enterprises, real 
and fictitious, down with it into the 
vortex of gimeral financial contusion. 

Now, although the government was 
almost, and Van Buren himself entirely, 
free from blame in these transactions, the 
popularity of the latter and the reputa¬ 
tion of his party could not escape a de¬ 
cided slK)ck. As i*arly as iS 57 there were 
signs that Van Buren would have little 
chance of securing a second pi'riod in the 
presidential office. Nor, indeed, did he 
S(*cure this in spite of all the artifices ot 
the administrative machine and the party 
organisation, both of which he, like no 
other, knew how to manipulate in his 
own interest. He did not, at all events, 
succumb because the platform of the 
Democratic party was rejected or because 
it was possible to bring out aiuHlier giving 
promise of greater vitality. It became, 


however, at this time once more aj)parent 
how thoroughly the j'lrinciples of the Demo¬ 
cratic party coincided witli those of almost 
the entile j)eople ; so that the election of 
1840 was significant because of the con¬ 
flict of personalities rather than l)ecause 
. . of anv popular decision upon 

(luestions of public ])oli('y or 
political th(‘orv. Even in 
Wh.teMan Jackson a small 

but active band of idealists had called 
intr» being a movement the final aim of 
which was th(‘ abolition of slavery. 

Its first steps on this road, to be sure, had 
been in no way precij)itate. But the very 
appearaiK'e ot a party which de.sired, 
even if from mine })rin(:iple, to recognise 
the negro slaves as men and citizens with 
e(.]ual rights aroused wide-s])read n^gret 
and indignation, both, in the south— 
where such chinueras were usually ]KiSsed 
over with laughter- -and in the north. 
Tlv* north, almost without exception at 
that time, shared in tla* aristocratic con¬ 
sciousness of the superiority of the white 
skin—a consciousness which in the slave 
states caused t‘ven the most miserable to 
look down with contem])t u}X)n a l.dack 
man. .Viufuig the rich merchants and 
shippers this feeling was stimulated by 
their jK'rsonal and business n^lations with 
the large landt'd ];roprictors ot the south, 
from whose industrial re(juirements the 
north to a large extent derived advantage. 

The Gaitral states wiTe les^ Ixuind by 
considerations ot self-interest. There, too, 
slavery was legal according to the state 
laws, but the natural conditiems were not 
, especially favourable to slave 
. labour. The po]Milation con- 

Central Slates"’>■ “T 

de})endent landowners; and 

their neighbours, the adjoining “ free ” 
states, took care that this element should 
grow’ larger from year to year and exert a 
greater influence on the legislatures. But 
wherever slave labour was compelled tc 
enter into direct competition with free 
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labour it was perceptible, even to the dullest 
comprehension, that it could not prevail 
against the latter for any length of time. 

Thus we find that only a small ])art 
of the i)opulation carried on the sia\’e 
trade in the true sense of the word. 
What the ])lanters really cngag(‘tl in more 
especially was the business of rearing 
negro slaves. Owing to hanl 
labour and inconsiderate treat- 
° ment. tlu‘ naturally high rate ol 

increast* ol tiu' actual labour- 
ing population among the negro slaves 
had fallen very low. The giaieral course 
of industrial dev('lo]nnent, however, was 
tending in such a direction as to make slave 
labour relatively less and less ])rohlable, 
so that tilt' slave-hold(MS could acquire 
wealth and maintain the-ir position only 
by constantly extending and enlarging 
their industiies. For tliis pur])ose. how¬ 
ever, the\' needed a constant supply ol 
fresh sla\'es. 'hlu* slave trade with Atrica 
having been almost supi)n‘ss(Ml by sevt'n* 
prohibitory laws, tlie idea arose ol pro¬ 
ducing this urgently lu'eded material 
in the country itself. Naturall\, tlu* 

Central states, in which slaxe labour did 
not yield suOicient jaotit, and which, 
mort'ovei', W(*ri‘ aflected by the pioximity 
of the industrial north, became the duel 
field of operations. an abolitionist 

movement at most could ha\ e effected only 
a change in the object ot their commercial 
activity, but could not ha\’e destroyed 
the commi’i'ce itsell. Hence although the 
movement was watched with aiixietw no 
very serious fears about it were entertained. 

But e\'en in the north, amidst a j)o]•illa¬ 
tion almost exclusively tree, the movi-ineiit 
met with nothing but biltiM" o])position. 
Here the ad\antages and disadvantages 
of the slave trade weiv known onl\- in 
name, but all the in* of true-born .•\mericans 


Murmurings 

of 

Emancipation 

mob, easily 


w^as poured out upon those who ])roposed 
to make the despised negro, who was 
hardly considered a human being, a living 
member ol a state whose 
(onstitution all parties niw ei 
t ired ()f prod ai m i ng as a sacrc-d 
and in\'i()lable})ossession. The 
roused, made short work ol 
those w’ho dared to a\'ow’ themselves Aboli¬ 
tionists. Excesses occurred in different 
places, in which the lives and jiroperty of 
the opponents of slavery were threatimed ; 
but after a time the agitation of the 
extremists gradually subsided, and 
its character became radically different. 
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In congress affairs took a different turn, 
for there was in that body an oveiAvhelm- 
ing majority that would have nothing 
to do with the inoNaanent. It was by 
no means composed exclusively of parties 
having direct iiitiMi'sts at stake, although 
the radical wing of this majority assumed, 
])erhaps, the most uncompromising atti¬ 
tude tow'ards the Abolitionists. 

The majoi ity, mori‘ov('i, was so large, and 
kept its ranks united lor so long, jiartly be¬ 
cause ci'rtain leatiiris ol the abolitionist 
movement wiae unipiestionabh’ opposi'd to 
the constitution. In the latter, indeed, 
th(‘ word “ sla\'e ” was not actualh' ex¬ 
pressed, but by it all citizc'iis of the union 
were in clearly I'xpressi'd terms guaran- 
te(‘d the enjoyment of tlu‘ whole ot their 
]a‘operty, aiul that not only in the state in 
which such |)ropt'rt\’ might be situatt'd, 
and wluMV by the constitution of such 
state it might bt' recognised, but iincondi- 
tionallx in all stall's ol the union. In 
so tar. then. e\er\ state law which aimed 
at preveiiling a shix'c-owner lioin migrat¬ 
ing with his slaves lioin one state to 
anothei’ was coiisidcied bv the extii'inists 
_ , as being in a sniet si'iise a 

ras IC aws constitution. 

c?^**'* ,, This view lonnd partial ex- 
Slave-holders . , ' , ^, 

piessioii in the laws lor the 

rendition ol ingitive slaves whudi wen* 
established by thi' ti'deial govi'inmeiit and 
eiilorced n})on the state's. I'roin this ])oint 
ot view as well, the abolitiimist movement. 


however justitii'd Irom a moral slandjioint. 
was, in its opposition to the I'nlorceineiit 
ot the Fugitive Slavt' Law, din‘('ti'd against 
both the law and the C(mstilntion. 

Whatever help the abolitionist move¬ 
ment received in congri'ss nuist be 
ascribed to John Oninev Adams, wlio 
was untiring m bringing betori' it ])etition 
alter petition directeil against slavery. 
()n the othi'i' hand, congress eiideav'ouri'd 
to resist thisflooiWif petitions by measuies 
which were branded with the name ol 
“ (rag l.aws,” and which brought tludr 
originators into moral discredit. Aside 
Irom the vital matter of the Ireedom of 
jietition, the secondary cause lor which 
Adams professed to be lighting was not 
ri})e for solution, since it could be dealt with 
conclusively only by adding an amend¬ 
ment to the fundamental law of the land. 

The way in which Adams conducted 
his cam|)aign served only to accentuate 
already existing differences instead of 
conciliating them, and to rob longress 
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of ])r(*ci()nb tiino which it rcquiml 
for other more urgent affairs. Kveii 
l)eforc the middle of the century the 
entire development of the union left 
no doubt tliat throu^diout the United 
States the days of slavery were numbered. 
In a lar|;^e number of the states, without 
being ])r()scribed i)y their constitutions, 
the institution hael nev('rth(‘less become 
(juiti* extinct. In others, in spite of the 
e'xtensive ])rot('ction it enjoyc'd under the 
laws, it was unde'rgoing a slow but steady 
decline* ; and e*\’e“n in those states whose 
whole* industrial e‘xiste*nce* was de])endent 
on it, it continue'd to occasiem discussions 
whie'h re'ndere'd e\’e*n its most zealous 
elt‘le*nders jx'rsonally se'iisible of the short- 
eomings ol the* whole* institntie)n. 

He'iie'e* slave*r\’ se'e'ine'd eloomed in tune* to 
die' out ^laelualh' aiul ehsa})pe'ar. In the 
natural eouisc oi things the* pieie esseii elc*e*a\' 
woulel, heiwe'Ve'i’, ha\e' be'e'ii sei nIiiw that 
Ame*rie'a woulel have gieiaiu'd unde-r the* 
e'ViNeit slave'iA’ long atle*r the re‘st eil the 
woilel had shake'll oil it^ h'tte'is. P>ut the 
moxe'nu'Ut which in eiui ce'iiturv h'el tei 
the* abe)hlion ol ^la\'e*r\’ ove'r the gre'ate*! 

, , part ol the'e-ai t h’s siirtae'e'coulel 

Loosening 

the Fetters 

of Slavery age', to il.fIde'Ue'e the* 

Unite'el State"^. e'S'eii it the' latte'r had not 
louiid the' iiioial e'e)uiage' to rouse' the*m- 
srK'cs foi a ele'e'isixe* elfoit. h'rom the* 
inamie'r in wliie h it was louglit enit, the 
sti uggle ag.iiiist shiN'e rv not onl\' e'xe*mpli- 
tK‘> the- N'leteirv eit a lotlv iele'al. but aUe> 
attoiels a pieiol ot hen\ thi> iele-al, threnigh 
the* aelniixture* eit political anel material in- 
te'U'sts, hael lost iiiuche)! its eiriginal })urit\'. 

rhre)Ughout the* whole* struggle* against 
slaxe'iy the Southe'rii state-s we*re' aeting 
on the elclriiMN'e*. The*\‘ we*re* in the* j)e)si- 
lion e)t de*te*ndei> eif a besie*ge*el hiitres'^, 
\\ho, he»we'\e*i We'll pro\iele‘el l<»r the 
inoiiu'iit with all the* ne'ee'ssary mate*iial 
ot war, we'ie* ye’t able* to ealculate with 
alme)St matheiuatical e'xactne'ss the* elate 
eai which tlu'y weiuld ha\e te> surre*neler. 
The'ir natural shrewdness impelled them 
tei make attacks anel seirties in eirder te) 
jireicure means lor ]irole)nging their re*- 
sistance* ; but the ultimate deteat eif their 
ujipements lay entire'ly beyonel their penver. 

The* Northern states were able te) carry 
on the struggle under the tirm con\ ictie)n 
that time, at all events, would finally 
be'steiw’ em the*ni the victory. Meanwhile, 
they not e)nly steadily grew- in strength 


internally, but they were* constantly being 
joined by new alli(*s - the* territories, not 
yet admitted to the union, which after¬ 
wards grew into state's. It was an open 
secret that even in the states and terri¬ 
tories in which slavery was still unre¬ 
stricted it had found a dangerous com¬ 
petitor in fre^e labour : the* frontier farm 
_ - . life ()ffer(*d such amide oppor- 

Free Labour deve*lopment 

versus of the individual that slavery 

Slave Labour 

complete victory in the newly constructed 
states. Sending settl(*rs from the states 
w’hich strictly ])rotectcd slavery to the 
western territories did not h(*l}) matters, 
for there, under the la\'ourable infliK'iice 
of the local conditions, a ])ortion of them 
w'ere h‘d to ado])t free labour, while it 
was bt'vond the powers of gf)\ernm(*nts 
or magistracit's to keej) out fr(*e settlers. 

Thematt('i‘. lUf ''over, gained further im- 
portauc(* from the fact that efforts con¬ 
tinued to ])e generalh- made to maintain 
in the senate an exact balance ol the 
g(*ographical divisions ot th(* country as 
a cht'ck upon the house of r('])r('senta- 
tixes, in which the north U'tained a 
decid(*d ])rt'j)onderance. by making the 
admission oi a state belonging to one })arty 
always dept'nd on the simultaneous inclu¬ 
sion of one iH'longing to ihe otht*r side. 

The sla.ery struggh* acquired its pecu- 
lia’' compk xion from the fact that dining 
almost the wholi' time the agitation was 
carried on under the leadershij) ot men 
who in some as])ects were standing on the 
defeiisivt* These were not, however, 
always S<»utherners whom the Democratic 
party sent to Washington as pri'sid(*nts. 
Ne\’ertheless, noithern Democrats (ould 
only hope to attain tht* highest oflici' in 
till' state by so adapting their democratic 
creed as to give no offence to the paity of 
the '-outh. which was possessed of a much 
stricter and more united organisation, 
h'irst ol all. indeed, \kin Buren had 
Defeat managed affairs in a thoroughly 

oAhe sounil manner. But towards 

^ . the end of his term suggestions 

ot irregularities were made so 
definite that the responsibility for such, 
coupled also wdth the administration’s 
alleged responsibility for the financial 
colkqise, made it impossible for the 
Democratic party to entertain any 
pros])ects of making one of its own men 
Van Buren’s successor. The Whigs, how^- 
cver, were still far from being in a position 
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to send to Washington anyone whom they 
could rightly reckon to belong to their 
party. Accordingly, they put up for the 
presidency William Henry Harrison, an 
old general, politically almost unknown, 
and associated with him as vice-}resident 

John Tyler, who, though no - 

longer actually a member of 
the Democratic ])arty, 
counted lar more })ersonal 
adherents and friends in that 
than among the Whigs. It 
was largely by this manceuvre 
that the Whig }^arty succeeded 
in getting its c.andidate elected 
by an overwhelming majority. 

Hut this a})] went success 
uas soon rc'dnced to its true 
}>ro])ortions. H \rris(»n entered 
ilie White House only to 
succumb tlu'ie to his last 
illness -Aj^ril, 1841 where- general 


GENERAL Z. TAYLOR 


statesmen were of opinion that the territory 
of the United States had })robably reached 
the extreme limits of its extension con¬ 
sistent with the republican form of govern¬ 
ment contemplated by the framers of the 
federal constitution. Two decades, how- 

- ever, sufficed comj)letely to 

correct this \'icw. It may 
have seemed justified as long 
as the vast basin ol the 
Mississi}')})i was still thinly 
])eo})led, and while the great 
roads and means of com¬ 
munication were still in their 
early develojanent. Such 
doubts, however, as arose out 
of considerations ol vast 
separation in s})ace were soon 
set aside by the ra})id utilisa¬ 
tion—mucli furth(‘red by the 
invention oi the steamboat— 
TAVT OR t^f suitable waterwavs, such 


U})on Tyler became reunited Mainly on account of the success of as the Xt)rth American lake 
to those nu'inlHrs of the {'hi wmgpre“d”frt S" system furnishes in connect ioti 

Democratic |iart\' with wlioin 1 si k, and during his term of office with the Hudson, on the one 
he liadall along rcmaimsl in headed the pro-slavery faction. 


touch. Ihider the ])ressure of financial con¬ 
ditions a majority ])oth in the senate and 
in the hoiist* of re})resentatives liad. in 1841, 
once more' succeeded in jiassing a resolu¬ 
tion in iavoiir of the re-(‘^ta])lislmient of 
a United Slates bank, which still formed 
an iinportanl item in tin* ])olitical })ro- 
granmu' of the W'liig |)arty. 

John Tyler, who was now |)resident— 
1841 45—vetoed both this })ro})osal and a 
subsequent similar resolution of ('ongress, 
and by these acts effected what was 
looked ii})on as an oj)en secession from the 
])arty wiiich had raised him to offu'e. On 
the whole, Tyler’s })residcncy ran its 
course unattended by any s})ecial events. 
Di])lomatie difficulties witli England, finan¬ 
cial measures intend('d to remove the evil 
conseqiKMices of the ciasli, and a gradual 
leconstruction of the })ersonnel of tlu? 
a lrniiiistration in fa\'oiir ol the Democrats, 
by wlK)se aid Tyler had been elected to 
lh<' presidency, tilled uj) the time, while 
event;', of far gieater im])ortancc were 
quietly but steadily apjiroacliing, though 
the time; was not yet ri])e for their a])|)ear- 
ance in energetic action. 

When President Monroe sent his famous 
message to congress, which until recently 
had been regarded as the guiding thread 
of the foreign policy of the United States, 
though later a quite different interpre¬ 
tation was put upon it, the leading 
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Missouri, on the otluT ; and towards (he 
middle ol th(‘ eentiirx' by tlu* construction 
of railways, which in America were takt'u ii}> 
much sooner and more energetically than 
in the Old World. Even in the middh* ol 
tlu‘ ’thirtii'S tlK‘ |)oss(‘ssion ol a stri|) ol 
coast on the Pacific was seen to be as in- 
dis})ensable to the })ros})erons diw'elopinent 
ol the union as the jiossession ol the 
mouth of the Mississi])])i had once bt‘en 
Considered. The wild sj)eciilation in the 
piildic lands of the west, which had con¬ 
jured ii}) such serious commercial dangi'rs 
for the union, had not only been far less 
latal to the west, but at a time when it 
. w as a question of th awing some 
. , sort of })rofit from the less vahi- 

.»<! Ph„.«al prope rly, 

Progres. speculation had actually 

had a stiinnlafhig and encouraging effect 
on the settlement of thoM' sec tions. The 
far remote districts recovered rajiidly from 
the effects of the crash, and their natural 
riches constantly attracted fresh ('migrants 
to the borders of civilisation. 

These events naturally reacted on the 
old states of the union in such a manner 
as to make a further advancement of the 
western frontier desirable, and an exten¬ 
sion of area came to be regarded as syn¬ 
onymous with national enrichment. The 
w'estern frontier of the union had never 
been definitely settled. In the Florida 
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The 

Separation of 
Texas 


Treaty Spain had renounced her rights 
from ocean to ocean ; this, however, was 
a paper claim to an indeterminate terri¬ 
tory. The north-w(‘stern frontier was also 
uncier dis])ute with (rreat Britain, and at a 
time when no serious value was attached to 
the Far West the United States had by 
treaty agreed to a joint administration of 
Oregon by British and Amer¬ 
ican officials. Thus the claims 
of the United States to lh(‘ 
])ossession of an outlet towards 
the Bacilic Ocean weK* up to that time still 
very qiK'stionable. For a long time, how¬ 
ever, doubts had cc'ased to exist as to the 
manner in which they were to be improved. 

The s(‘paration ol the rejKiblic of Texas 
from Mexico was to a huge (‘xtent ])ro- 
mot('d by nuMi troni tlu' Ihiited States, 
whose aim Irom the Ix'ginning had been 
the iiu'hision ot these 
territories in the 
union. 'ilit' states 
ol the iioitli-east 
were |)n)l)al)ly but 
lit (U'conce'rned about 
the mattei .since' tliev 
could not hope* to 
derive' an\ coin- 
nu'icial adxantages 
Irom this re'gion. 

'rile south may lia\ e* 
be'e'ii inlliK'nce'd to 
some' extent by the 
laofit and pe)liti('al 
st re n g t h , ii n d n 1 \- 
brought into tlu' 
le)re'gre)unel, w Inch 
might ae'e'rue Irom 
the' ae (juisition ol 
territorie'S like-ly to 
become' lutnre' slave' 
state's. Bill among 
the' re'al li fl le'iice'S 
tow ards this end were' 
the ]>oj)ulations eif 
the yening state's ol 
the* we'st. He'ie, ein 
seiil reclaimeel within 
the lite eif the uniein, 
which even in that 
brief space had 
u n d (* r g e) n e a n 
aste)nishing eleve'lop- 
ment, a })arty had 
come into existence 
under the watchwords of “ a great 
America,” which, though in the first 
instance confining its ambition to the 



GENERAL WINFIELD SCOTT 
General Scott early obtained a commission as artillery 
captain, and defeated Santa Anna in Mexico. At the 
death of General Taylor, he was nominated for the presi¬ 
dency, without, however, being: successful. He was com- 
mander-in-chief of the army up to the eve of the Civil War. 


mere acquisition of Texas, in the next 
[)lace aimed at the possession of the 
whole country as far as the Pacific, 
and finally at the jiossible absorption of 
the w'hole of the decayed republic of 
Mexico ev en as far as Tehuantepec. 

From among the ranks of this party 
defenders had arisen to protect the Texan 
(rovernment, com})letely powerless from 
constant want of money, against the 
attacks of the Mexicans ; and theii 
demands that the repeated ap])lications ol 
Texas for admission to the union should at 
last be entertained, even at the risk of a 
war with Mexico, became the moie urg(*nt 
in ])ro])ortion as the untenable conditions 
of this pseudo-state threatened to make 
])ossible the interference of other Powers. 
I'exas, in its then un])roductive condi¬ 
tion. was not rich enough to furnish the 
m(*ans required by 
the government. At 
first the credit of the 
young state had been 
abused, and debts 
had been incurred 
recklessly in the ho])e 
that they would b(' 
covered bv t he recep¬ 
tion of the country 
into the union. This 
recej^tion. howevei. 
was delayed, because 
Mexico refused either 
to acknowledge the 
inde]M*ndence ol 
Texas or to sell the 
country, 'flit' I'exans 
l)ecaine tired of con¬ 
fining their petitions 
to the United Stat(*s; 
they als(^ ajqdied to 
P'rance and- so it is 
assi’rted. at h*ast— 
to England. Thus 
there arose u])on the 
jx)litical horizon ol 
the union the threat¬ 
ening s]>ectre of a 
foreign Power estab¬ 
lishing itself in the 
south-west and per¬ 
haps shutting them 
out Irom access to 
the Pacific. Even 
Tyler had made 
efforts to meet this danger by renewed 
negotiations with Mexico, which were con¬ 
ducted in a tone of so much provocation 
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that the Young America party was daily 
lioping for an outbreak of hostilities. 
Tyler, ho\vev(‘r, could not summon cither 
sufficient courage or the necessary rashness 
to attenijit to force a declaration of war. 

In the electoral contest of 1^44 the 
Texas question was mad(' one ol the two 
great points at issue. To it, and to the 
pi.ink in the platform on the 
.. . Oregon question. Tames Knox 
Reeved m.o aDe.n.cn.t 

the Umon Httlc influ.MKO. .mrcl l.is 

victory over HiMiry Clay, the Whig candi¬ 
date, as well as over President Tyler, flax' 
had originally pr(mounc('d himself against 
the admission of Texas, but in the end 
offended the anti-annexationists by veering 
around, from (electioneering motives, t(^ a 
jioliev in fax'our ol admission, 'ryh'r. bv 
liis l(vble ]u)licy on the Texas question, 
had completely forfeited his already slend(‘i 
chances of rc'-election. Nevc'itheh'ss, it 
was p(ermitted Iiini, during the last days ol 
his term, virtually to carry into efffict tlu* 
admission of the neighbouring rejniblic. 

Although the bill bearing on this 
matter shortly belor(‘ had laeen n'jt'cted 
by tilt* senate, he now caused its reintio- 
diK'tion into congress on the ground 
that the result of tlu* prt'sideiitial election 
ol l^'44 had shown that the majority of 
tlu* peojile \Nt*ie in favour ol annexation, 
a plea which so impressed tlu* rejuesenta- 
tives that tlu* bill was this time ])assed in 
both houses, 'i'vler ajqn'oved the joint 
n.'solutioii jiroviding alternative mt'thods 
ot annexation duiing the last days of his 
official career, and in the lollowing year 
Texas was r(*ceived into the union as the 
twenty-ninth state. 

This, however, settled only the relations 
betwc*en Texas and the Ihiiti'd States. 
Mexico still ('onsidered the country as its 
own by right, and refus(‘d to enter into 
negotiations with the United States con¬ 
cerning it. Put the l(*deral governinc'nt 
sent a dixision of tro()])S to what was 
^ . , claimed as the west(*rn boidei 

• *#K attemi)ted to solve the question 

whether the Kio (riande del 
Norte or the Nueces River formed the 
boundary by advancing its forces to the 
former. The first blood was shed in a sur¬ 
prise by the Mexicans of a troop of dragoons 
that had been cut off from the main body ; 
and this w'as looked upon as tantamount 
to a declaration of war. Throughout the 
country few voices ventured to protest 
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Mexicans’ 
First Shot 
in the War 


against the general cry for veng(*ance 
against this provocation by the Mexicans. 
At the seat of war in the north, (i-eneral 
Zachary Taylor achiexed a series of 
brilliant victories against the M(‘xicans 
in quick succession ; and by the beginning 
of the year 1847 their resistance in tlu* 
districts bordering on Texas was com- 
j>letely oveirome. This was as vet, how¬ 
ever, far from bringing matters to a 
decisive i.ssue, for the .Ami'iican Army was 
still somi* hundu'ds of miles awa\', and 
separatixl by immeasurable deserts Irom 
Mexico propel ; and the losS(*s suffen’d 
hitherto had made* liltU* impi'cssion. Polk 
was therefore obliged to determine on a 
more effectual mo\(*. It took the shape of 
an advance b\’ (icneral Winli(‘ld Scott Imm 
Wra ('luz U]>on the capital. lb*ie. too. f he 
M(“xicans weic* unable' to otlei' am' serious 
K'Sistanci' to the .\mericans. 

Wra ( ruz ca])itulated 111 March, 1847, 
after a brief bombardment ; and on (‘acli 
occasion that Santa .\mia vc'utnu'd to 
op])os(‘ the progi('ss of tlu* I'Ut'mv’s adx’aiK'e 
upon the city of Mexic(» he sullt'U'd h('a\ v 
(U*leat. N('\'t'rtlu'li'ss. tlii's^' \’(‘r\' xudoiK's 
^ , almost lobbed the piesideiit 

Dict.torship "".’.''•"■'■‘■r' 

]H)lic\. !h(' \igorous on¬ 
slaught of tht* ,\mt'i ican arms U'd to tlu* 
collapse of Santa .Xnna’s leebU' suppoited 
dictatoiship. and wlu'n tlu* United State's 
troops ('iitere'd the' capital the\' found no 
longei a gove'iiniK'nt with which ]>f*ace 
might be concluded. 'I'he' x ie’tois, in fae t, 
had to assist in establishing a government 
befoie they could attain their ri'al obje'ct, 
the restoration of international le'lations 
between the Ihhte'd State's and Me'xie'o. 

Til the meanwhile', owing to ciiemm- 
stances. the' prize' to be' won had been 
increased to an e'xti aoi diiMi \ degiee'. 
In addition to t 4 ^e arm\' of Texas anrl the' 
\'vra Ciuz du'ision, a thnd aim\' cor[)s 
had been eepiipped foi the' purj)e)se* of 
invading ('alilornia. 'J'his dnision had 
the most marxe'llous good tortune. for 
on e'lite'ring the countly it found its weerk 
half done. Cajitain John (duirle'S bhc'inont 
had, in 1844, during an exjdoring ex- 
})edition, arrive'd on the lK)rde*rs of 
California ; but he had se) participated 
in politics that he had bc'en exjie'lled from 
Santa hV'. As soon, however, as war w’as 
declared, he* re'turned, took jiosscssion 
of the town of Sonoma, and there hoisted 
the flag of the union. At the same 
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time, an American man-of-war toucliecl 
at Monterey on I ho l-5ay of ( alifornia, 
and tliere, too, met with so littlo serious 
r(*sistance that its ('oinmandor, with the 
assistance of the Aiiieiican residents, 
was al)le to take possession of lliis im¬ 
portant j)lac(‘. 'J'he military ocni])ation 
of (‘alifornia and New Mexico hy the union 
was thereujion announced, and in th(‘ 
fa(‘e of this jail accml^li th(‘ Mexican 
(ioN’eninuMit had to strike its c()]ours. 

In the treaty of peace tlu* I'niti'd States 
allowt'd the a('(piisition of tin* new pro- 
\’iuc(‘s to take* the form ol a pundiase. 
Micxico reliiKpiishiiif^^ th(‘se \ ast teiiitories 
h)i‘ an indeninil\' of / ;,()oo,ooo. ri*co^- 
nisin^j; Texas as helon^^in^ to the union, and 
a^M'eein^ to acknowl(‘d;,;e the Kio Cri ande as 
tlie wt‘St('ru frontier ol the United States. 
In tilt* iiKMUtiine. the ()ie;^on 
(|iU‘Stion had been settled 1)\’ 
negotiation withG-reat Puitain 
in an arraiif^emeiil b\' which 
the 4p ‘ ol latituch* was ie('di4- 
iiis(‘<.l as the boundai\' line 
betwetMi till* po"'Si-ssion«> ol the 
two countiies. 'I'lius tin 
United Slale'>> a( (pined in tin 
h'ai' \\*t‘st till' frontiers wliu'h 
ha\’e leinaiiied subslantiallv 
niK'han^ed to the present day. 

*rhe iinjioitaiK'e ol this ai'- 
quisition was inaiU' at onct‘ 
appariMit when, only a 
alterwaids, the hist 
lON’eiies ol m)ld wen* made 
in ('alitoniia. In (om^icss 
the .Mexican! \i('toiies luid a 
sij^niticanl secpiel. \W what 
IS known as the W’llmot Pinviso. it was 
pioj)osed that the i;iant ol ( pooo.ooo was 
to Ik* made subject to the condition that 
slavc'iA' should be loibiddeii iu all thc‘ 
uewlv ac'cpiired territories, d'his proposal led 
to proloui^ed and embittc'red discussions. 

Nor did its first defeat indicate the* 
(‘iid of the stru^i,;l(‘. It was. in fact, 
the fx^giimin^ ol the stru{,j^,,de over con- 
/.^rc'ssional control of tlu‘ tiMritories, which 
was to bcToinc' a conspicuous issue for 
the* next decadia riie iialmc' ot the soil 
of New Mexico and Calitornia almost 
excludial any industry in which slave 
labour would have* yielded profitable 
results Hesidt's this, ('alifornia rajudly 
acquired a jieculiar stamp of its (»wn 
from th(‘ iinmii^ration c;/ of the 

f^old-di^^(*rs, wlio were* almost without 
exception free labourers. K\'en in Texas, 


where slavery was considered as lujlding 
a legal status since the admission, it 
scarcely managed to j)rolong its c'xistence 
The* only significance' attached to the' 
procec'dings in congress lav in their 
affording evidences of the glowing oppev 
sition to slavcTv, which was as much 
the outcome of the moral condemnation 
ot the institution, aroused by the oppo¬ 
nents of slavery, as of the n'cognition of 
its disadwantages fiom an industrial 
standjioint. d'hat in the (*ncl tlu* majoritv, 
in this instance* also, agrc'ed to a dtadsion 
ap])arently in lavoiir of shuerv must 
again be attributcal to the* fettling thaf 
repeatc'cl attacks on the* institution itself 
might develop into broader and more* 
S(*rious contro\'t*rsv relative* to tin* con¬ 
stitution ol the* union. From the course* 
ot the debates, howevt'r, the 
slave-holding soulh could not 
fail to dete'ct the remarkable* 
growth ol the elange*i> which 
threatened its industrial par¬ 
ticularism. Hc'uce* it is harell\ 
to be* wonde'i'eel at that at 
thi^ time* the'ie* was re\’i\ed 
in some* ejuarti'i'"' a ehM*u>.sion 
ol the* idea ot a si'('t*ssi< a 
from the* union in which i]\v 
Southern state's ceinsidere'el 
themselves justified according 
to extreme elemeicratie' 
princi])les, and e»f a cleis*! 
union betw’e*en that grouj) ot 
state-s whose welfare' was most 
intimately connecte'el with 
the* continue'el e'xisteiice* e)l 
slavery. For the* time be'ing, 
tlie'M* ieleas diet not le*ad to a'tual le'sults. 
d'liis stale of atiairs, more‘o\e*r, was not 
without its effect ein the ])re<ielential 
c'le'ction. Folk had j'laid too little* lespect 
te) the Democrats to be able to enter¬ 
tain hojx's of re-election. d'he* whole 
party was at the time in so disjoiute_*e_l a 
coneiition that it had little hope of coming 
victorious out e)f the e*lectoral campaign : 
and its candidate, ('ass, a Northerner, 
was not a sufficiently striking ])ersonality to 
cove*!' up the ]M'esent weakne^ss of the ]iart\ . 

It was just in this respect, turthe*i- 
more, that their optxnients hael been 
es]H*cially fortunate. Their candidate, 
Ureneral Taylor, was of smithern origin, 
was himself a slave-owner, and had 
never taken a decided jiart as a jiolitician. 
though he counted himself as belonging 
to tlie right wing of the Whig part\’. 

b'ZZi) 



A supporter of the anti-slavery 
party, he was the first Reuubh- 
can candidate for the presidency, 
and was again nominated in isto, 
but withdrew in favour of Lincoln. 
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His campaign in Mexico, moreover, had 
rendered him popular; like Jackson and 
Harrison, he was a “people’s” candidate. 
By their own exertions alone tlie Whigs 
would never have been able to procure his 
election, for as a i)arty they were weaker 
than ever. Their whole piogramine con¬ 
sisted in ranging on their side all those 
— . opponents of the Demo- 

, , crats who were unwilling 
p* .f?** * ® either to tlirow in their lot 
With the eiuMines ol slavery, 
who formed an insignificant minority, or to 
attach themsel\*es to the so-called “ Know- 
nothings.” or American party. Both thesi* 
groii[)s wen‘. in a sense, fragments ol the 
clismembered Whig organisation ; and 
the chief aim ol the leaders was to devise 
a means oi erecting a platform on which 
the discontented ol all other parties 
might b(‘ able to fight by their side. It 
was necessary to put up a “ ticket ” which 
would also be conformable to such a 
collectivist policy alter the election, and 
lor this purpose tlu' ('hoic<’ ol Taylor and 
Fillmore was a decidedly skilful one. 

The victory of these candidates signified 
the defeat of the Democrats, without, 
however, implying a victory for the Whig 
princi[)h‘S. For the time being. ])olitics 
were still exclusiv’t'ly centred upon the 
organisation of the newly acquired terri¬ 
tories ; and the struggle carried on by slave¬ 
holders on behalf of their theory, even 
more than their leal interests, was long 
and violent. Before it was brought to a 
close. President Taylor died (J ulyqtli, 1850). 

For the second time the place of a 
president chosen by the Whigs was occu¬ 
pied, before the completion ol his official 
. tt*rm, by a vice-jiresident who 
Columbii!'' lacked even the small attach- 
ment which Harrison and Tavlor 
Abolished politicians 

who had [)repared fortlu'in the niad to the 
presidency. Millard Fillmore 
did not, indeed, renounce the ])rinci|)Ies 
ol the Whig J)arty to the same (‘xtent as 
Tyler had done, l)ut in his advancts to¬ 
wards the re])resentalives of the south he 
went as far as he jiossibly could, in the 
ho])e of thereby rendering himself an 


acceptable candidate at the next election. 
Particularly did he co-o[)erate, nK)re or 
less directly, with Southerners, with 
Middle-state iiKui like Clay, and with 
Xortlierncrs bke Webster, in sanctioning 
the important compromise of I1S50, by 
which the j)rinci])le of “ squatter sov^e- 
reignty ” was a])plied to the territories 
recently acquired, the slave trade in the 
district of C'olumbia was abolished, and the 
It'deral Fugiti\'e Slave Law was re-enacted. 

By this arrangtanent it was supposed 
that slaveiy was made a (haul issue, 
and this fiction was persistently main- 
taiiu'd in the “ linalitx’ ” j)lanks ol the 
camj)aign of 1832. The* elftad of the 
compromis(‘, its relation to the coinjiro- 
mise ol 1820, and tht‘ extent of 1 lu‘ doctrine 
of “ s(piatter sovereignty ” were, however, 
to become the most (‘Ugrossing pioblems 
ol the decad(‘, as so<'n a> the introduction 
ol the Kaiisas-Xebraska bill proji'cted 
the whole subjc'ct of slaxaay once more 
into tlu' s])here of ('ongressional politics, 
^ . - Fillmoie’s term ol office was 

Squntter (‘lllirelx occupied by 

« . preparation'- lor the apj)roach- 

* ^ iug eU'ction : but his hopes weie 

not realised. Some Whigs, indeed, enter¬ 
tained the notion ol his re-(‘h‘ction : but th(‘ 
nominating convcadion ol tlu' j>arty gave 
preference to (h'luaal .Scott, without 
succeeding, liowevta*, in making the 
latter a ]>eople’s candidate'. 

The DeiiKK'rats, in imitating the elec¬ 
tioneering tactics ol the Whigs, wcae moie 
fortunate, ha\'ing nominated Franklin 
Pierc(‘. and ha\'ing tied him down to a j)lat- 
lorm which })ioposed nothing more* than 
the dropping ol all contesti'd matters, to 
which so much tinu‘ had been devoted 
during the last |)r('sideucy, and which 
adhered to tlu* compromise ol 1850 as an 
arrangenu'iit ol tlu* slavery (piestion which 
was to be'treated as a “ finality.” Such a 
ju'ogramiue wasjikely to linci numerous 
adherents e\en outside the Democratic 
party. T(j the general wash ol se(*ing these 
disputes finally broiight'to an end. Pierce 
uiKjuestionably owed a cousiclei able part 
of the majority wath which he achieved 
success in the electoral campaign of 1852. 




RISE OF THE REPUBLICAN PARTY 

AND THE APPROACH OF THE STRUGGLE 


I T was by the very irony of fate that the 
first official acts of the president, who 
Iiad been es[)ecially chosen to settle 
internal strife, ha])pened to turn upon the 
very (juestion which finally kindled the 
('ivil \Var. Hy the admission ot California 
as a non-slavery state the north had 
obtained a temjiorary |ireponderance. In 
order to balance this as speedily as possible, 
aj)plication was made for the creation of 
the two territories, Kansas and Nebraska, 
in the hope of seeinj:^ at least one of them 
dewlop early into a slaw state. 

The territories in question, indeed, 
stretched northward far l)eyond the line of 
the Missouri Compromise 30'); but it 
was ai'f^ued that the terms of th<* latter 
C(>uld no loni^"(*r be legally maintained, 
inasmuch as, liy the ('ompnmiise of 
it had been agreed to leave the question of 
slaver\' in c(‘rtain territories to be settled 
(‘iitirely by their ow'n l(‘gislatuies. Never¬ 
theless, the Kansas-Xebraska 
question at one blow put an 


Movement 
to Abolish 
Slavery 


end to all peaceful sentiments. 
It aroused a cry of general 
indignation that in this wise slav’ery 
should be allowed to achance farther to 
th(’ north. It was significant, too, that 
the movement in su])port ot the Missouri 
Compromise was confined not only to 
Whigs and Abolitionists ; a split became 
distinctly aj)}Kirent in the very camp of the 
Democrats. A faction of northern origin, 
o|)po.sed to sla\’ery, began to develoj), and a 
second larger one in which the Democrats 
of the slave states stood up as before for 
the “ peculiar institution ” of their section. 

The logical consequence implied in 
the national [lolicy proved itself still 
stronger than the movement against 
slavery ; the bill which provided for the 
organisation of Kansas and Nebraska 
became law, according to the spirit in 
wdjich the Compromise of 1850 had been 
interpreted, w ithout restrictions being made 
as to slavery. But the triumph of the 
slave-holders was only apparent. The bill 


inflicted a formidable blow' to the cohesion 
r)l the Democratic party; and in the 
Northern states it set on foot the move¬ 
ment which eliminated the feeble party of 
the Whigs from the ranks of political 
factors. Amid its ruins arose the Re¬ 
ft- tK publican party. The latter now 
came forward with vouthful 


of a New 
Party 


vigour as the sui)]>orter ot an 
idea, w'hich, owing to contempo¬ 
rary events, forcibly aroused the attention 
of all clas.ses of the peoplt*. In the Northern 
states sev(‘ral attempts had been made at 
infusing fresh vigour into the hie of 
political ])arties ; but neither the Aboli¬ 
tionist' nor the American j)arty had 
succeeded in calling forth any deep or 
lasting emotion in party life. 

The impossibility of reconciling their 
aims with the fundamental princij)les of 
the constitution made impossible tor the 
Abolitionists a general political ascendancy. 
The conviction as to tlu' harmful nature 
ol slaverv and the desire to strive for its 
abolition w'ere steadily gaining ground in 
wider and wider circles of the American 
population; but they were not prepared 
to accept the platform of the Abolitionist 
party, which, owing to some illegal pro¬ 
ceedings, lost much in the general esteimi. 

The American party for a short time 
gained largely in numbers, owing especially 
to the attraction which the secret element 
in its organisation exercised upon the 
masses. Its platform, however, the most 
essential item of which lav in a demand 
for rendering the acquisition of the rights 
of citizenship more difficult for new 
. . immigrants, met with a cold 
Oppos.tion reception from the general 
. public. It was especially directed 

mmigran s those immigrants wiio 

were coming to America as the forerunners 
of that large swarm of political malcon¬ 
tents who W'ere seeking an asylum from 
administrative harshness, civil inequalities 
and even famine. These, it is true, w^ere 
bv no means a whollv desirable addition 
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to the ])opulation. They were, almost 
without exception, in a lower stage of 
educational training, and tlieir moral and 
ethical developiiicnt was delicient. Th(‘ 
lact that these immigrants almost in¬ 
variably attached themsehes to the side 
of the Democrats did not cause them to 
be regarded with much favour by anti- 
Democratic ])()liticians; and, 
tens in p,i- the same reason 

mericnn Democratic majority was 

° opposed to t he enactment of such 

an iininigration taw as was desired by tlu- 
American party. In this latter particular 
the Democrats were also sup]H)rted by the 
Whigs, esp(‘cially as the character of alitai 
immigration had undtMgone considerable 
change in conse(|uence of the levolutuuis 
which about the middle of tlu* nineteenth 
century com ulsed the Old World. 

The entrance ot the foreigners into 
])olitical lilt* maiks a point at which tlu* 
dt*velopment oi i)arty ])olitics assunu‘d 
tresh vigour. These men, especially those 
wlu.) ('aine o\‘(‘r after 184^, could under no 
('onditions become adherents ol the Demo¬ 
cratic paity. Those* who in their old 
home* had fought and suffered for tlu* 
universal rights of men. as handed down 
in the iornmla ol the Ibeiudi Kevolulion. 
could not possibly attacli themst‘lves to 
a })arty which tlirough force ot circum- 
stanc(*s was compelled to gi\’e increasing 
promiiK‘nce in its ])oliti(*al ])rogranune 
to tlu* niaint(*nance ol sla\er\'. Though 
in tlu‘ory tlu'y were* thus largely Aboli- 
tie)nists, they wt'ie* too little acepiainted 
with the actual political conditions ol 
the union to join tlu' Abolitionist |)ailv 
in large* numbers. Still less was the-ie 
a place fen' tlu*m in the* ])art\' of tlu* 
Know-nothings.” which ck‘sired to close 
to their countrymen an asylum .so much 
loiigt*d for and so much ap|)reciated. 

Amid such influences new lilt* was in¬ 
fused into the ranks of those who once 
composed the Whig ])arty. Howt*ver 
much the* fort*igners may ha\'e 
oAhe*'*^ imparted that i(*a\’en whicli b\- 
WK'ffs le*rnu‘ntation })roduct*d the 

* K(*publican party, they had 
nothing whate\'(*r to do with the forma¬ 
tion of that party. The men who lieheld 
with grid and anxiety tlu*. disinte'gration 
of the anti-Democratic organisation had 
already made several attempts to bring 
together all tlu* vital tendencies ol tlie 
day in such a manner as to engagi* the 
concerted efforts of a great and vigorous 
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party. In its inci])ienf stages the forma¬ 
tion of the republican organisation was 
nothing more than tlu* r(*iu*w'(*d attem])t 
of the more intelligent j)oliticians of 
Whig leanings to found tlu'ir ])latform 
up(m an idt‘a which might awak(*n their 
party, (*ndow it with greater stn'iiglh, and 
help it towards final victory. 

In different ])laces attt*mjds of this kind 
were made simultaneously uiuU'r different 
names; but e\a'n in tlu* I'aily da\s the 
name ” r(*publicans ” came into ])io- 
minence. The basis ol their j)latl()rm was 
formed by flu* slavery (piestion ; but 
they did not proposi* to sec'k lor its 
solution in tlu* radicxd manner ol the 
Abolitionists. 'J'lu* new ])art\' atloj)ted a 
thoroughh’ conser\ ati\-e \ iew ; but whih* 
declaring that tlu* rights ot man. as id(*ally 
expresst*d in the Declaration nl Indeju*!!- 
dence*, should bt* pku't'd abosa* tlu* lettei 
and spirit of tlu* ft*deial constitution, tlu*\ 
demanded that tlu* union should no longt'i 
h'tul a hand in enacting laws, whu h wen* 
designed lor the In'iiefit ol all. in the 
inti*rt‘sts ol a ])ortion ol the citi/en*'. d'lu* 
greatei part ol tlu* plathain w.is de\’oted 
to the elaboration ol this idea. 
A«^mpl» I,.,1 

^ ^ same time pioclaime<l its(‘ll tlu* 

* inheiitor ol the Whig tiadilioiis 
by impressing upon the tederal go\a‘i nineiit 
the assum)>tion ol all internal imj)io\'e- 
ments. more espei'ialh' the ('oust i uctioii ol 
a transcontinental lailwax - tasks siimkir 
to those whit'h had been assigned to ihi* 
l<*deral governnu*nt by tlu* Whigs, and 
bt'lon* that b\* the I*\“dei alwl s. 

At tlu* piesidi'iitial election which had 
iesult(*d in tlu* el(*\’ation ol Iheice, the 
l\(*publican paitw as siu li, had scarceh’ 
come into litc*. and it figur(*d in no wa\- as 
a national lactor. It gained ('oiisideiable 
str(*ngth, how(*\’(*r, owing to the e\’ents 
which haj)j)ened during the siicte(*(hng 
lour years (185 ; T^.57). cind more espi'cially 
owing to tlu* affairs ol Kansas, 'flu* 
juoposal to make tlu* introihution or 
rejection of slax'ery in that t(*riitory 
dependent on the decision ol its inhabi¬ 
tants led to a contention bt*tw(‘en the 
lri(*iids and oj)j)onents ol sla\c‘r\', which, 
though at first conduct(*tl on constitutional 
lin(*s, soon (h*generated into an o]H'n 
struggle which set all law at di*tiance. 

Societies were formed in different states 
ol the north for tlu* purpose of organising 
methods for effecting the settlenu'iit of 
Kansas by free farmers; and their (*lforts 




IriE BEGINNING OF AMERICAS VAST RAILROAD SYSTEMS THE FIRST TRAIN IN THE UNITED STATES 
Althougrh railways for the purpose of carrying stone gravel and othei heavy materials were used in An erica as earlj as the beginning of the nmeteeuth century it was not until 
August ith 1^* ♦ that Horatio Allen a civil engineer took the first locomotive from Hopendale Pa to Carbondale a distance of twenty seven miles On this trip Mr Allen ran the 
engine himself allowing no one else on i*- as he considered the risk of life too great The line was begun tw o years prev lously and both locomotive and rails were procured from England. 
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had a decided success. Partly owing to 
the great iininigration from Europe there 
was no lack of men who were quite ])re- 
pared to undertake in the Far West their 
share of the struggle against wild Nature 
and the southern foe. Now it seemed 
beyond all doubt that in communities 
where free settlers had once o]K'ned up 
the soil slave-holders would in 
Emigration attemi)t to gain a foot- 

F w hold. A settlement of this 
kind could not, however, be 
effected by leaps and bounds, nor could 
it occu])V the whole territory in one single 
rush. The journey to Kansas from the 
states (_d the east was long and ex])ensi\’e, 
and the means of the colonisation societies 
were as vet very limited. 

For the slave-holders the position of 
affairs was much moit' lavonrable. The 
inhabited portion of the lands by which 
Kansas was borderi'd was almost entirely 
occupied by slave-holding states, and the 
peo]de of Missouri, who entered the terri¬ 
tory in especially large numbers, were 
thus enabled to keep in continuous touch 
with their friends on the other side of 
the border, and could, if necessary, call 
in their help. Accordingly, when the 
gov(‘rnor of th(‘ territory issued the writ 
for the election of a legislative assembly, 
the ])eople from the adjacent southern 
districts ]>oured in, and by participation 
in the voting, falsification of votes, and 
the use of violence against their opponents, 
brought about an election whicli everyone 
knew did not in the least represent tlie 
real condition of affairs. 

The federal government not only con¬ 
firmed the election of t he chosen candidates, 
but actually allowed the lattt'r to draw up 
a constitution for the territory, which 
was loruKHl entirely in the interests of the 
slave-holders and with the object of sup¬ 
pressing their opponents. Indeed, the 
federal government actually went so far as 
to i)lace federal troops at the service of the 
])ro-slavery administration, al- 
though in the meantime the free 
I settlers, too, had demonstrated, 

nevi a c means of a free popular 
vote, the prest'uce of an anti-slavery 
population at least as strong as their 
0})ponents, and had organised by electing 
a legislative body and proclaiming a 
constitution. Under such conditions a 
permanent peace became imj)ossible. The 
first blood w^as shed probably by the slave 
party; but their opponents also soon 
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resorted to reckless violence. Thus for 
years before Lincoln’s election, a civil war 
turning on the question of the permission or 
prohibition of slavery was raging in the 
very heart of the union. 

The federal government seemed o|)enly 
to sympathise with the slave-holders. 
The Democratic j^arty, as such, was forced 
to do so according to its juincijdes and its 
past history. Even the northern \ving of 
the party, which, under the leadership of 
Douglas, did not indeed conttMid lor the 
maintenance of slavery, but for tlu‘ 
extreme consequences ol the right ol s(‘11- 
government of the se]xirat{‘ state's and 
territories, w'as, nevertheless, by recog¬ 
nising the validity of the first t'K'ctions in 
Kansas, logically bound to support the 
policy of the president. 

Even in the Democratic camp no one any 
longer failed to see that the disci])lin(‘ of the 
party in congress coukl in tuture be main¬ 
tained only with dirficult}' ; that the 
rejmtation oi the party among the ju'ople 
had been severely shaken ; and that by 
its policy in the Kansas ([iiestious it had 
placed a formidable wt‘a]>on in the hands 
ol its o]>j)onents. This was 
^ made jdain to all who could se(‘ 
Democratic presidential elect ion. 

ic ory q'pis, it is true, once more 
resulted in the victory of the Democratic 
candidate, Janus Huchanan (iS37-iS()i), 
an old man of seventy-one wars, who had 
spent a Itnig time as ambassador in 
England, completely remowd from polit¬ 
ical struggles. I^ut ot the 4,000,000 
votes returned, only i,Noo,ooo had been 
recorded lor him ; and he was elected onl\' 
because it was still tound im])ossil)le to 
gather all the anti-Dernocrats into one fold. 

The old Whigs and the “ Know-noth¬ 
ings” had again nominated Fillmore; 
and though his name clearly enough pro¬ 
claimed the feeble condition and want ot 
principle of the,,, party, his candidature 
nevertheless served to withdraw some 
hundreds of thousands of votes from tlu* 
third party, and thus to ])ut it in a minority. 
In spite of this, the election contest was 
of far-reaching importance to the Repub¬ 
licans, and through it they took a con¬ 
siderable step forw^ard on the road to 
victory. Even during the iu;gotiations for 
the nomination of a candidate, an agree¬ 
ment had been effected between tire old 
group of the Free-Soilers, the Abolitionist 
“ Know-nothings,” and the true Repub¬ 
licans. The selection of Fremont, the 
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discoverer of the Far West and the con¬ 
queror of California, as a candidate for the 
presidency, seemed a very fortunate move. 
He (‘inbodied the ideas of the Youiif; 
Amt‘rica j)arty, wliich would have nothin/:^ 
to do with the old struggle V)etween the 
defenders of state rights and th(‘ national¬ 
ists, but which had inscribed on its banners 
the greatness of their common country in a 
free iepnbli('an development. 

The R(‘])iiblicans this tim(‘ remained 
faithful to the old conservative* spirit, not, 
howi'ver, in the st'use* of a retrogressive 
stagnation, but in that of a steadily pro¬ 
gressive develo])m(*nt advancingin dehnitt* 
h‘gal cliamu'ls towards the* highest ends. 
With his 1, "/)(Xooo xotes. Fremont had so 
neailv approached the* goal of victory 
that not onh’ his adherents, but also his 
o])|)onents, looki'd ii])on the success of the 
Republicans at the next election ascertain. 

This prospect loomed like a Sju'ctre n])on 
the* southe*rn Democrats. Hithe'rte) the 
enily way in which their op]M)nents hael 
attainedOr had iiojied te) attain a victory 
hael be‘e*n by putting up a candielale te) 
wheiin e*ven a De'inocrat might still be able 
to give hih N'ote*. Now. howeve*r. 
Success time, the Republi- 

n * ^ 1 - cans hael {)ut up against them 
Rep»bl.c.ns man in ulioso pr.-Ki anniu. 
not a spark ol De'inocratic ])rinciple was 
to be* eliscove*reel, and one whe) uncom- 
promisinglx' ]'>lace*d the union abeive the 
State'S, and the* spirit e)l the* Dc*e:laration oi 
Indepe'iule'iice on an equality with that e)f 
the* ce)nstitiition. It was only by a mere 
chaiu'e* that this programme had failed te) 
secure the* \ictor>', and even beieire the 
re^snll e)f the* e*1e*ctie)n was kneiwn the* slave* 


State's re'Ce)gnise*el that this W'as the be*gin- 
ning e)f the* enel. As hael hajipened earlier, 
a ceinference' e)f the Se)uthern state*s was 
once me)re* siimmeined, but it was ])oorly 
atteneled and insigniticant in results. 
Neve*rtheless, the slave states fully legalised 
the serieiiisness e)f the situation. 

In the se)nth, the industrial ('e)ntrast be- 
twH‘e*n free and slave states, w hich rendere'd 
any ce)mmunity of interests imj)ossible, had 
been rece)gnise*el much earlier and me)re 
distinctly than in the ne^rth. In times more 
remote it may not have been so easily 
perceived how the south, in such a 
struggle, W'as far less favourably placed 
than the north, but the events of the last 
few years and their thorough and business¬ 
like discussion had opened the eyes of the 
slave-holders on this point. They could not 


fail to notice what a difference was observ¬ 
able in the relative increase of population 
in the two sections of the union, and how 
the wealth of the north was increasing in 
a })ro])ortion totally different frf)m that of 
the south. I'inally, they must have come 
to appreciate the reason w'hy tlie value of 
land was so essentially different on the 
„ . oi)])osit(* sides of the border of 

B5nkruptcy slave states. In Kansas 


Facing 
Slave-holders 


and many other border dis¬ 
tricts they had learned from 

personal exp(*rience how much siqx'rior 
free labour w'as to the “ peculiar institu¬ 
tion ” of tlu* south : for of the settlers 
whom thev sent to these districts at their 
common ex|)ens(* lor the })urpose of 

o])posing free labour not a few went over 
into the enemy's canij). If only at one 
and the same stroke they could have 
abolished slavery and possessed them¬ 

selves of the industrial conditions of the 
north ! As things were, the abolition of 
slavery m(*ant nothing less than the ruin 
of the slave-lu)1ders and the ])ankruj)tcy 
of all the ])ro])ertie(l class(*s ot the south. 

It was not tlK'ir haughtiness as slave- 
hol(h*rs which so ott(‘n. inside and outside 
of (ongress. })rovoked the Southerners to 
words and a('ts unworth\' of a highly 
'.ivilis(‘d nation : it was rather the feeling 
of their own impotence, the certainty of 
being ruined nu*n as soon as the federal 
government should be used to ])ut the ban 
upon the system of slavery. It was such 
feelings which impelled the firebrands of 
the south to more and more exorbitant 
demands, and spurred them on to increas¬ 
ingly bitter struggles. 

In reeility, the policy ado])ted by the 
government, which has often been criticised 
as dis])laying a desire to please the slave¬ 
holders, arose from a desire to modify to 
some extent, bv favourable enactments, the 
industrial disadvantages from which the 
southern half of the union was suffering. 
It was the same desire which prompted so 
. large a section of the Northern 
Concession* p^^pticians to feel kindly dis- 

^ posed toward the Southerners. 

So»fher».r. 

majority of t he people should renounce these 
sentiments, and the voting at the presiden¬ 
tial election had shown tliat this w’as the 
case, and if they should succeed in filling 
the administration with men of similar 
opinions, the only natural result would be 
the commercial and political bankruptcy 
'»f the south. Its only choice then would 
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be to break with its past, to secede from 
the union, and to form a confederation 
of states w]u)S(‘ interests i\‘sted on the 
c<Mnmon foundation of slave labour. 

Such a confederacy would ha\e become 
rapidly imjio\erisheil, and must have 
succumbed in the competition with its 
neighbour states, unless, indeed, an 
internal nu’olntion had forced it 
to change its system. P'or tlie 
. moment, hn\\c\er, th(‘ slave- 

** holdiMs indulged tlu' hope that 
by th(‘S(‘ means they might save 
their ])ro])erty and delay its inevitabh* 
overthrow. To tlu* men of the south 
tlu*ir imdhod of jaoceeding did not app(‘ar 
revolutionaiy. The doctrine oi state 
rights had led many ])oliticians. j>aiiicu- 
larly in the south, to rt'gai'd the union 
iner(*ly as a compact b('tw(‘en the state's 
which the contracting ])arties weTc (‘ii- 
titled to rese'iiul. Soiitli ('arohna had 
already oiumly ex})rt'ss('(l a similar view 
in its ('onflict with Jackson : but its pro- 
C(‘duri‘ at that time had been ('onsidt'red 
by many as iiK'orrect and illegal, even 
though the go\e'rnment on that occasion 
had ])reterre'd to attain its end by means 
of what some ciiose to call a compromise'. 

Of cemrse, in the me'antime the tee'ling 
of an in(lisse)luble coniu'ction hael gainexl 
consielerabh' strength among widespre'ael 
classe's of the population, and the se'ce'S- 
sieinist longings ot indixidiial Soutlu'rn 
states only aroused in some S('ctie)ns a 
feeling in iavoiir ol union. \('\'erthele'ss. 
there* w'e*re* those* in the noith-east, wlu're* 
the Contrast ol inte're'sts with the* south 
W’as sharjH'st, who Ix'gan to re*gard the 
se|)aration ot industrially dissimilar groups 
as being as mucli ol an adxantage as die] 
the SoutlieiiK'rs themsehe's, and to draw 
ce)nclusions from the doctrine e)f state 
rights, according to which a p(*ace*lul 
dissolution ot the* union appe'are*el the 
most desirable way out ot the* dithenilty. 
Presielent Fiuchanan first of all made* 

. efforts to post]H)ne this e]uestion, 
f^«!**#*'* ho]H* that such a e-ourse 

Ri hts* t'hght bring counsel and 
delive*rance. From hisjiredeevssor 
he hael receiyeel other jiroble'ins, the 
se)lution e)t which might be* su])j)o.seel te) 
claim general inten*st, and he was in hopes 
that ])y taking such matters in liand 
he might turn the curre'iit eit politics into 
another channel. Fe)r a long time* past 
the island of Cuba had been one of those 
territories whose acquisitieni by the United 
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States had been particularly desired by 
many. Its geographical ]iosition e)f lU'ces- 
sity bremght it in many w^ays into contact 
with the United State's, and tlu* we'aknessol 
S])anish rule in the island made* its e*\‘entual 
sale appc'ar by ne) me'ans im|)ossible*. 

In such an event, however, it was 
of vital importance to the United States 
that the island she)nld not fall into the 
hanels f)f a Power which understoexl better 
he)w to utilise the industrial rese)urce's ed 
the island in compe'tition with tlu'ir ow’ii 
]m)ducts. Whe'ther Puchanan really elid 
entertain higher e\])e*e'tations tiom the* 
fiituie must be le'tt mule'cide'd ; at any 
rate, he ne)w made use* ol this f]ue*stion 
for the ])urj)ose of diverting attention 
Irom internal affairs, and ht* attaiiu'd his 
object —in so iar, at least, as his ])ropo*^i- 
tion to })lace eight million pounds lor 
this purpose at the disposal ol the go\(‘rn- 
mt*nt lor some time occupied tin* atti'iition 
of tlu* senatt* and imparled a difh'H'nt 
charaiier to tlu* debalo. 


Tlu* Mormon dilhcull\’ was ('inploxed tor 
a similar purjiost*. Pierc(* had aheady 
calh'd out tlu* lederal tro(»ps against the 


Shameless 
Electoral 
F rauds 


^lormons. m oidi'r to loica* tlu* 
submission ol Prigharn Young’s 
tlu'ocratic regime to tlu- ledi'ial 
laws: and Ihiclianan had to carry 


through congiX'ss tlu* accc'jitaiua' ol the 
agreement by whi('h matti'is wer(' s(*ttled, 
at h*ast a])part'ntly, in a satisfactory 
inamu'r. N(*\’eitlu'h'ss, Piu hanan did not 


succ'ec'd b\’ tlu'sc* di\a'rsions in appeasing 
the* internal h'ud. 1 lu* slavc'iy (jiu'-^tion 
ke])t knoc'king loudei and loudei at the 
doois ol c(>ngr(‘ss, wliic'Ii was neilliei able* 
nor willing to ri'liisi* it admittaiua*. 

In Kansas, j)arti(*s were still lacing each 
other lor the tight. The* party of the 
slave-holders had once* more, b\’ nu'ans of 


the most shameh'ss electoral trauds, pic*- 
t(*nded to be alone empowered to speak 
lor the territory,^and at Lecom]don had 
(.Irawn up a constitution on the basis ol 
which Kansas a])plied for admission as a 
state. J-Iut although tlu* Free State ]>arty 
discoveri'd the fraud, and on their side. 


with the so-called Tojieka constitution, 
which prohibited slavery, made a similar 
aj)])lication to congress, Puchaiian fav¬ 
oured the lu*comj)lon constitution, and 
also got the senate to accept it. 

Put the house of representatives could 
not be won ov^r by straightlorward 
means; a majority was finally obtained by 
parliamentary inana*uvres, but only after 




THE UNITED STATES SENATE DISCUSSING HENRY CLAY'S FAMOUS “COMPROMISE OF 18r>n ” 

Ini 847 David Wilmot brought a bill before congress prohibiting the introditction of slavery into newly acquired territories, against which the Southern leaders vehemently protested. The cam¬ 
paign conducted by them on behalf of their theory was long and violent, culminating in with Henry Clay’s famous compromise, which has since become known as the “ Compromise ol 
18r)0.” This picture depicts congress of that period discussing the final stages of the compromise, the principles of which in the meantime had become important factors in party poetics. 
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it had been agreed to siil)niit once more 
the question of the constitution to the 
V’ote of the peo])Ie. On this occasion, 
hovve\'er, the slavc-lioklers' party was com¬ 
pletely defeated. The consequence was 
that Kansas had to wait se\'eral years 
longer before it was admitted as a state; 
but it had already rendered an important 

^ , , service to the cause of liberty. 

SUve-hoMers 

. some time a matter of con- 
* ^ siderable difficulty to hold 

to the policy of the majority those 
northern Democrats who at that time were 
led by Stephen Arnold Douglas. The 
question of tlie constitution of Kansas 
served to effect their complete separation. 

The Democratic party defended in ))rin- 
cij)le the right of self-government of the 
states. Douglas followed out tlu' conse¬ 
quences of this ])olicy in so far as he voted 
for submitting the Lecompton constitution 
to the popular vot(‘. It was, however, well 
known in congress that Douglas’s demand 
would seriously call in (piestion the recog¬ 
nition of slavery in Kansas, and the 
Democrats ol the south accordingly looked 
upon his action as a secession Irom the 
l’)arty and ust‘d e\’ery effort to make the 
split irremediable. They thus jirobably 
hoped merely to ex|)el the unreliable 
elements from the ])arty, and tliereby con¬ 
solidate it. But, unfortunatc'ly, with the 
disruj)tion of the l)cint)cratic ])arty the con¬ 
nection between north and south was once 
more torn asunder, and the unavoidable 
conflict of interests was again recognised in 
a new S))here. 'I'hus was typified the 
greater fact that the country, in entering 
u}X)n the cam])aign of the next j^residential 
election, was divided into two opposite and 
completely sepaiated groups ol states. 

On this occasion the Democratic ]>arty. 
as already stated, was no longer united. 
Its first convention at Charleston ad¬ 
journed without arri\'ing at a nomina¬ 
tion. Later, the jiorthern wing of the 
])arty nominated Douglas as its 
rui ess candidate, while the southern 

creX put up Jol.n C. 

Breckenridge. 1 he Constitu¬ 
tional Union party nominated Bell. The 
Republicans held their convention in the 
western city of Chicago, and here a WTStern 
candidate, Abraham Lincoln, was nomin¬ 
ated for the presidency. Lincoln was a 
self-made man wdio had become known 
only in recent years through a contest 
which in 1858 he fought with Douglas for 
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a seat in the United States Senate. He 
was, above all, a typical man of the wxirld, 
who, as backwoodsman, small store-keeper, 
vdllage ])ostman, and de{)uty surveyor, 
had w^ell learnt the lesson which only 
diverse experience can teach. At the 
outset of his career his growing re])utation 
as a lawyer nearly compelled him to 
abandon politics altogether; nor was it 
until Douglas repealed the Missouri ('orn- 
promise, and reopened the question of 
slavery in the territories that his party 
began to realise his undoubted ability and 
his strength. >Iis calm circumspection, 
his humour, and his readiness as a debater 
had already made him one* ot the foremost 
politicians of the young party. More¬ 
over, his many qualities characteristic 
of a “ man ol the ])eo})le ” made 
him a candidatt' more desirabh' than the 
a verage ] xirl i a m cn t ari a n. 

The \’oting was e\‘en less decisive than 
at Buchanan's election. Though Lincoln, 
on November ()th, iS()0, rt'ceived a 

majority ol electoral votes, by wliich he 
was legally elected to the presidency, he 
fell short of a majority of po])ular \'otes by 
mort‘ than twic<‘ as mans’ Notes 
ElecUd l)re(U‘cessor. TUv 

„ .. ^ significant feature of the elec- 
tion, how(‘ver, w'as that its result 
was due entin'ly to tlu' enornatus numerical 
])reponderance of the north. In tlu* 
south Lincoln had rad be<'u pu'sented 
as a candidate at all, and (wen m the 
border states he had obtained only a 
tew thousand \’ot(‘s. 

South Carolina, thi'n as much as evt'r 
the leader of the extremists, respoiuled to 
th<‘ election with an ordinance of sioession 
from the union. At first it stootl alone 
in taking this step. .Soon afteiwards, 
however, a convention of several Southern 
States was held at Montgomery, for the 
])urj)ose of deciding upon some common 
course ol action whereby the interests of 
the south might be safeguarded against 
a northern president. It was in vain 
that Virginia summoned a convention 
for the j)ur))ose of bringing about a recon¬ 
ciliation ; the most she could effect in 
that direction was to suggest a moderate 
course of action for the Central states and 
to take measures for preventing a further 
spread of tjie secession movement. That 
it w’ould be impossible to win back the 
Southern states by negotiation w'as not 
only expressed by tlie latter, but was also 
clearly perceived by some in the north. 
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AND THE ABOLITION OF SLAVERY 

B rCHANAN considered it his duty, inclinations ; l)nt he held tlie Soutliern 
during the last months of his period of states so much the more res])onsible if by 
ofiice, to preserve a passive attitude. He, their proceedings they slioiild stir up a 
who as a DcMiiocrat had early defended the civil war. It soon became evident that 
])rinciple ol state rights out of conviction, these were not mere empty words. A 
found no difficulty in acknowledging the deputation which desired to treat with 
( laim of the south to the right of secession. the federal government in the name of the 
But he was destined, before leaving confederate slates was refused 

the scene, to ext‘('ut(‘ another complete * formal audience by the Secrc- 

]K)lilical v(Ilc-j({cc. The February con- « • State on tlu* ground 

V(M'tioii of th(* Sontht*rn states at Mont- ecessionis s government did not 

gomery had for its immediate conse- recognise the existence of an indej)endent 
rpience the formation of a separate con- republic of the confederate states. In 
tederacy which I'lected Jefferson Davis as other respects, however, he ])reserved a 
its pn'sident and claimed the rights of an temporising attitude until events forced 
indepeiuhMit state*. Hiu'hanan felt dis- him to adopt another policy. 

])()se‘d to ae knowledge this claim. The Secessionists had aln'ady diTuanded 

'fill* idea ot allowing the a]K)state states Irom Buchanan the deliver\’ into their 
to withdraw p«‘a('etully from the union was hands of all federal ])roperty in the con- 
so widespread among the Democrats of federate states, but mo’*e especially the 
tlu* Xortli-(‘asteru states that the south forts of Charleston : and though they had 
was ah(*a(ly led to entertain ho]ies of such met with a formal reiusal they had 
an issue. The secession, how- luwertheless practicall\’ succeedt'd in at- 
oVufe Union ’Caused the retirement taining their object. The (diarleston forts 

At Stake ” some of the Ministers were so feebly garrisoned that their com- 

Irom Buchanan’s Cabinet; and mandant, Major Anderson, declared it 
the nu‘n who stejijjed into their ]daces im]X)ssible to dt*ft*iKl them against (wen 
wt*i(* not only themselves resolved to the slightest attack. Bui as tlu* g<^vcrn- 
maintain the integrity of the union, but ment did not promptly send him rein- 
they aKo managed to convince the presi- forcements he retired to Fort Sumter, 
dent ot the necessit}' of such a policy. built on an island, and thus capable oj 
I'he latt('r, therefore, suddenly refused any being most easily defended, while the 
further negotiations with the confederacy, enemy occupied theothei torts, 
and though he could not be induced to Already, in the beginning of January, 
adopt an active ]u)licy against the latter, i86i, shots had been exchanged here. On 
his temporary advisers managed at least to one occasion, when a lederal steamer 
pre\ ent his yielding another step. endeavoured to convey supplies to Ander- 

It was under such conditions that _ son, she had been obliged by 

Lincoln entered upon office on March 4th, ® the shore batteries to return 

1861. His inaugural address was entirely wathout having effected her 

animated by that conservative spirit object, leaving Anderson to his 

on which the Republican party had built late. Nevertheless, it was not until April 
up its platform; but he declared as his 12th that the South Carolina troops found 
first ])rinciple the preservation of the sufficient courage to direct tiieir fire on 
union and the enforcement of all its laws. Fort Sumter, which after a two days’ 
He expressly guarded against giving utter- bombardment was obliged to capitulate, 
anct' to abolitionist longings, though these The south considered it a great victory 
were certainly not contrary to his personal when the federal flag w as hauled dow n 
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from the last fort on its Atlantic coast-line. 
But it was consideral)l>' mistaken in its 
calculations. As lon^;^ as the Secessionists 
had sought se\erance Irom the union by 
peaceful methods the federal govern¬ 
ment had to reckon with the fact that 
a powerful party in its northern dominion 
was dis])osed to agree with this demand, 
and was ceitainly not pre]Kired to take up 
arms for tin' sak(' of upholding the union. 

When, however, the soutli had shed 
the fir^t l)lood a storm of indignation 
arose ui tlie whole north, and the 
jx'ople demanded that the sword should 
not be sheatlied until th(‘ south had been 
brought back to obc'dicaice to the laws. 
I'liis fighting ardour, turned to good account 
b\’ thc' call lor vc)lunteers, ])laced in the 
hands oi the goxc'ru- 
ineut the' means of ex¬ 
tricating itself from the 
awkward position in 
which Lincoln’s hesita¬ 
tion, as op])OM'd to the 
u'solute mc'asuic's ol the 
SoutheriUM s, had plac c'd it. 

Until now only ele\’en 
states had joined the coii- 
lederacy. .\mong tlic 
border state's. ho\\e\a‘r, 
se\'('ral were* uiidecidc'd; 
t he sick' they would tiiially 
take' woiihl dejH'nd, in 
all probabihl \’, on the 
issue ol the initial engage¬ 
ments. V'liginia was at 
first among llu' wax'erc'is ; 
but her imjiortance to 
thc Soutlu’in states was 
so considerable that the* 
congrc’s^ ol the south 
used e\ i‘i \ effort to w in 
lu'r ()\'ei to its cause'. It was essentially 
on this aecount that Kichinond, on the 
Jainc's Kive'i, was che)sen as the c<i|)ital 
of the conlederaev, although it was 
situated not far lieiiu the' border and was 
e\po->eel to the' attac k ol the* c'ncMuv. 

'riic' situation of the national govein- 
jiient at thc bc'ginning of the Civil Wuf was 
scunewhat critical. The h'deral troojis, 
in themsc'lves inconsiderable, were* in 
a state approaching disorganisation. The 
Secretary lor War.ix'lore he resigned, had 
intentionally iilacc'd a tiortion ol the war 
material in the hands ol the Southerners, 
and thc rest sec'ined to have been dis¬ 
sipated. A large mimbc'r of thc officers 
had left the fc'.deral army and had taken 
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servicew'ith thc south. Kven the numerical 
.su])eri()rity of the north was at the bt'gin- 
iiingof no w eight. So cornjiletely had pcc.'ple 
in the free states mistaken the character 
of the impending struggle that some at 
first believed it w'ould be settled lyv means 
of regular soldiers and the militia, while 
many citizens persisted in their national 
repugnance*, to everything military and 

w'ent about their ordinary business. 

The danger Ihrealent'd most imme¬ 

diately the federal caj)ital. The neigh¬ 
bouring states ol Maryland and Dc'laware 
were* slave states and largely in syin])athy 
with the se)uth. 'fhough the loss of 
Washington would ha\’e' be'c'u ol little 
military im})ortance, its moral e'ffect would 
have be*en more se'iious inasmuch as in 
N’orthern statc'^ thc‘ 
had, as a 
lact, only an 
control. Foi - 
])()ssil)le' 
a catas¬ 
trophe', lor the* militia 
regimenls which had 
been Kij)idly summoned 
arrived at the capital in 
time. W’hc'n Maryland 
prepaic'cl to of’lei aiinc'd 
resistance* to the' tiaiis- 
portation ol lurther rein- 
lorc'c'inc'iits. its ca[)ital, 
Baltimoie, was cKcmpied 
by the' It'clc'iiil troops, 
aiicl Ihc' pro-Seeessionist 
goN'crnmc'nt was ic'placed 
by one' fax'ourably dis 
j>osed to the* union. This 
was t he first lilow receive‘d 
by thc' Sec'c'ssioii, jirc'vc'ut- 
ing once for all the 
atlachment oi the' states ol Maryland 
and Delawaic' to thc'ii cause. In the wc'st 
things were assuming a sinnlai shaj)e. 
lleie, also, ihc' csoufedc'i acy had rc'ckoned 
on winning c)ve*r to its side' such sla\e- 
holding ce'Utral states as Kentucky, 
Missouri and Kansas. 

Jt was thc more justified .11 this hopesincx* 
almost throughemt the legion the gowrn- 
meut was in the hands of Democratic 
majorities ; but in spite of this they were 
nowhere successful. The western counties 
of Virginia adlu'ic'd to the union ; in 
Kentucky the firmness of the federal 
officials prevented any false ste]) on the 
jiart of thc local government ; and though 
Missouri could not, in its entirety, be 



the 

war ])arty 
mattei of 
unc'c'rtain 
tuiiatc'ly. it was 
to ])rc'\'enl such 


JEFFERSON DAVIS 

DistinfiTiiishing: himself in the Mexican War. 
Davis became a powerful advocate of 
slavery, and president of the confederate 
statc.s. During the Civil War he was made 
jjri.soner, but after two years was released. 



JEFFERSON DAVIS SIGNING GOVERNMENT ACTS BY THE ROADSIDE 
The above picture shows a quaint incident towards the end of the Civil War. The fugitive Cabinet has halted by 
the roadside, and the president is signing documents which his Secretary of State is handing to him. This was 
the last official business which was conducted by the Confederate Government, the end of the war being in sight. 



THE PRESIDENT OF THE SOUTH BIDDING FAREWELL TO HIS ESCORT AND STAFF 


The virtual end of the Civil War came with the disbandment of the Confederate forces in the early part of Irtf)'). 
Jefferson Davis and his men met for the last time at Washington, Georgia, and in the above picture he is seen bidding 
farewell to his escort and staff. Assembled around him are men who have sacrificed their all to the cause, and he 
is urging them to seek their own safety and to leave him to his fate. Forty-eight hours later he was taken prisoner. 
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GENERAL JOHNSTON 
After quelling: the Mormon re¬ 
bellion in Utah. Johnston joined 
the southern forces, and during an 
attack on Grant at Shiloh on April 
(»th, was mortally wounded. 


preserved to the union, it was neverthe¬ 
less prevented from lonnally going over to 
the vSecessioiiists. Beyond 
the Mississi]’>])i, in fact, even 
the Democrats were good 
Unionists, and with the ex¬ 
ception ()j tli(‘ (hilt states 
ol Louisiana, Arkansas and 
Texas, the wliole ot tliis 
division ol tlu' country re¬ 
mained tailhlnl to tlie union, 
llert', indeed, the conservative 
unionist idea liad hecoino 
firmly rooted. The inlia])it ants 
ot lliest' R'gions had lived 
nndtM tli(‘ union laws Irom 
the time of their first settling, 
and had al\\a\s sn])])o] ted a 
(mait-Ami'i'ican policy, and 
were hy no nu'ans inclined 
to allow till' will of discon¬ 
tented citizens to dtdfM'mine 
whethei till'state was to continue a united 
wliole, licli in lullin' possibilities, or was to 
!)(' di\i(k'(l into si'jiarate halves, each 
lestraining the other’s de- 
vi'lo})menl. In the west 
theunion idi'a flourished: 
and Irom tlii' western 
territory began that suc- 
ei'ssion ol \ ictories w hich, 
eoiijiled with the jiarallel 
lam])aign'^ in the east, 
h'd to till' linal oNi'rthrow 
ol the conledei acy. The 
first attack by llii'north 
had a lamentable result. 

An aimy ol ()(),ooo men 
undei McDowell adx anced 
into Virginia, and, hilling 
in with t he enem\’ at Bull 
Run, was disastrously 
deleated, and let rented 
in a state ol jianic to 
Washington (July Jist, 
ikt)r). In Ihi' east tlie 
si niggle thi'i i'atter tor 
>eais consisted in back¬ 
ward and jorward move¬ 
ments ol mighty armies 
between the two capitals 
ot Richmond and Wash¬ 
ington, whiidi wi'ie only 
a[)out a hundri'd miles 
distant from each other. 

Numerous battles were 
lought, lasting sometimes 
toi days, in which the losses on both sides 
reached uncommonly high ligures. And 
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GENERAL LEE 
General Lee, at the outbreak of the Civil War 
fought in Virginia, and was soon placed at the 
head of the confederate army. His surrender 
to General Grant at Richmond in 180.^ was 
the last decisive engagement of the war. 


3^et neither side was able to win any per¬ 
manent success. 1 he opt'i ations, as a rule, 
(‘iided la tally to the attacking 
party, without, however, pro¬ 
viding the defenders with 
Mil ofiportunity of pushing 
matters to a decisive issue. 
In genei alshi]), the south 
was undoubtedly superior. 
The leadership oj Joseph 
Eceli'ston Johnston and ol 
Robert Ldwaid Lei', tlie 
wonderliil expedilions of 
J homas Joiialliaii (ot lu'i w isr 
known as “ Stoiif’wall ” ) 
Jackson and ol jus so-called 
loot-ca\’alry.” jar c'xceedi'd 
the pel Idrinanec's oj the 
north. P>ut even thesi'leaders 
wi're niiahle lo organise* a ])Ian 
ot ramiiaigii laid out on an 
exfensivi' scab' and I'oniineled 
with energw No doubt Ihev had to 
struggle with sjiecial (liffieulties. Inas- 
miicli as the south, i'\'en during the first 
})liast* 0/ tile war, hac' 
been shut out Irom the 
sea, it was eomj'cllecl to 
coniine its ojieralioii!- e\- 
rhisiwly (o till* land, 
As long as the scene ol 
these o]>i'rations la} be¬ 
tween Rieliinoiiil and 
W asbiiigtoil, lln' eoiilcfl 
eiati' tioo|)s enjo\’ed tin 
advaiit.ige ol liaviiig the 
population on Uieu side. 
Nevertheless, lot thc'U 
('oininissariat, and in 
mail}’ lases, loo, owing 
to the almost c'ntiie 
absence ot loads in the 
Jdiropean sense- ol Ihe 
word, tor tlie'ii tians- 
])ort, tlie large army 
(^ixasions we-re oblige'd lo 
kee'p close' to such few 
railway line-s as we*ie 
then in existe'lici'. 'flus 
dependence riaturaliv in- 
c'le'asc'd tlie' clifheull} oj 
aiK'aiicing lor consider¬ 
able distance's : though, 
indevd, no advantage 
could have lu'cii derived 
Irom such move'inents in 
the conditions under 
which the wai' was being conducted. The 
events of the first year of the war had 
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shown that Washington was secure from 
occupation by ttie south as long as the 
])ower of the union remained permanently 
unshaken. Ihit apart from the federal 
capital the army ot 
Richmond se(‘nied to have 
no serious object of 
attack. The capture of 
the commercial and in¬ 
dustrial towns of the 
north-east would indeed 
have been a highly desir¬ 
able j)rize; but to advance 
on them by land, with 
the centre of th(‘ (MUMiiy's 
torce in tlu‘ r(‘ar, was a 
task to which the armies 
of the south were not 
equal. Triie, they might 
succeed in temporarily 
subjt'cting to southern 
sway some more or U'ss 
(‘xtensive i)ortions of the 
( entral stales ; or they 
might, by successtul raids, 
ra\age and alarm the* 
neighbouring Xort hern 
states ot IVnnsylvania 
or West X’irginia : but niMther of these 
moves could ajipreciably at'tect the result 
ot the ^^ar. Indc'etl, (ieiuaal Lee twice 
made the attiaupt, but without any success 
whatevi'r. Such operations could only 
have had a decisive ('tl(‘ct it corre- 
s[)onding successes had l)een obtained 
simultaneously in the otlu'r - 
theatres ot war. The principal 
obstacle to the succes.'^ of the 
north was tlu' deplorable 
absence of g(»od leaders. 

True, in the first two years 
of the war the troops them¬ 
selves were so poor in quality 
that even better generals 
could not ha\a’ achie\'ed 
victories with them. This, 
however, no longer applied 
in the later years of the war, 
when bodies of tried and 
picked men and officers had 
iSecome available among the 
volunteer regiments. But the 
hesitating tactics of such men 
as George Brinton McClellan 
and the dogged resolution and 
indomitable courage of Ulysses Grant fell 
far short of the skill and ability of their 
southern antagonists. The north, how¬ 
ever, enjoyed the advantage of free access 


to the sea, and McClellan endeavoured to 
make this the base of his campaign ; but 
the attempt ])roved unsuccessful and was 
not repeat(‘d at the seat of war in Virginia. 

In addition to this, (lie 
power ot the nortli, es- 
]^ccially during the first 
years of the war, was 
weakened by })olitical 
considerations. Lincoln 
refused to regard the 
rebels as other than 
fellow - countrymen who 
had strayed from the 
right patli. He was un¬ 
willing to tight with the 
confederate states, whose 
existence he did not re¬ 
cognise, but was only 
endeavouring to bring 
those to submission who 
were in arms against the 
union. In spite ot this 
consideration, however, 
he was by no means 
successful in maintaining 
among his followers of the 
north that solid cohesion 
which on the side of the south was the 
natural outcome of events. In the cast, 
in ])articular, and in a less degree also at 
the other theatres of war, the first two 
years of hostilities, while inx'olving nothing 
but sacrifices, had {iroduced no visible 
results. Instigated by southern agents, 
the parly of those who were 
in favour of allowing the 
south to secede peacefully 
from the union now began to 
lift uj) its h(‘ad in a manner 
which threatened danger. A 
time arrived when the Demo¬ 
crats in the east obtained 
ominous majorities and in 
some cases got possession of 
the state governments ; and 
in New' York the mob rose 
up against the “ infamous 
draft, and a resolution was 
actually brought foivvard in 
congress calling on the jire- 
sident to commence negotia¬ 
tions with the government 
of the confederate states for 
the pur])ose of putting an end 
to the quarrel. Lincoln’s position was in¬ 
deed one of the utmost difficulty. It would 
have been almost untenable had not the 
middle west remained firm to the Unionist 
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“STONEWALL" JACKSON 
Jackson, on May 1st, 1H(>:{, made a brilliant 
attack on the national troops, succeeding in 
repulsing Hooker at Chancellotsville. In 
returning from that engagement he was 
accidentally shot by one of his own party. 



GENERAL MCCLELLAN 
Driving the confederate troops out 
of West Virginia, he was sent to 
reorganise the army of the Poto¬ 
mac, and ill November, 1861, was 
appointed commander - in - chief. 




AN IRONCLAD hRIOAFfc AND TWO ERICSSON BATTERIES GOING INTOACIION 



GUN AND MORTAR BOATS ON THE MISSISSIPPI ENGAGING THE FORTS AND BATTERIES 


NAVAL ENGAGEMENTS IN THE AMt RICAN CIVIL WAR 

The siege of Vicksburg was one of the most memorable in the history of the Civil War Rcalisi g tl e importance of 
closing up the Mississippi River the Confederates in ISO strongly fortified the place and from this time on succeeded 
in repulsing attack upon attack only surrendering on July 4tl' after d hard siege by land and water which began on 
May 18th 1861 The lower picture shows a number of gun and mortar boats on the Mississ opi Rivei attacking the 
forts and batteries on the island and mainland while the first depicts two of the Eiicsson batteries going into action 
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THE CONFEDERATE MERRIMAC RUNNING INTO THE FEDERAL CUMBERLAND 



THE MERRIMAC AND MONITOR IN AN ENGAGEMENT IN HAMPTON ROADS 


SCENES IN THE STRUGGLE BETWEEN NORTH AND SOUTH 

The second year of the war was marked by a number of defeats for the Union navy, not the least of them being the 
sinking of the Cumberland on March Sth, 18(5:i, by the confederate Merrimac. For some time the Merrimac, originally 
attached to the United States Navy, which vessel the confederates had rendered almost invulnerable to artillery, was 
supreme on the water, sinking more than one Federal ship before meeting a worthy opponent in the Monitor. The 
latter was built by a Swede named Ericsson, and with its low armoured deck carried two guns of the heaviest calibre. 
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programme of the Republican party, and 
had not the governments of the Western 
states, which at tlie outbreak of the 
war were still partially in the hands of 
the I)(unocrats, been succeeded by others 
of unionist princij)h's. 

In the east the dangi'r would have* Invii 
immeasurably greater had it not been 
that there, too, the war gained adherents. 
The south had obtained a temporary 
superiority, owing to the fact that before 
Lincoln’s accession to office it had acquired 
])OSSession ol very much of the war 
material of the union. However, owing to 
the limited amount of human material 
it had at its disp(^sal, it was inca])abl(‘, 
at least during the years of the war. 


ot establishing an industrial independence, 
and its ])osition in consequence could not 
tail ti) become more and more unfavour¬ 
able. This fact in itself served to stimulate 
the north towards exerting itsell to 
the utmost ot its jxnvers. and provided 
th(‘ North-eastern slates with an op])or- 
t unity ol immensely improving their 
industri(*s and of employing their activities 
in an exceedingly ])rofitable manner. 

The factories engaged in the manufacture 
of ammunition, military outfits, articles ot 
clothing, etc., w'ere suddenly overwhelmed 
with orders, and, naturally, obtained mo.st 
favourable contracts. The shij)j)ing in¬ 
dustry, which had at all times given 
employment to thousands of hands on the 
North Atlantic coast, was (‘specially 
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benefited by these conditions. The few' 
frigates and revemu* cutters which con¬ 
stituted the United States Navy had before 
the war been orderc'd })artly to southern 
.md ]>artly to far-distant loreign ports, so 
that in this respc'ct aUo the union was 
rendeied \'irtuall\’ powerh*ss. The Union¬ 
ists, howe\'(‘r, fully realised that the only 
way ot preventing constant accessions 
ot fresh power to the south was by shut¬ 
ting it out from the S(‘a. 

In Washington it was well known what 
importance the Secessionists attached to 
this matter. They lelt assured that, b(‘ing 
unable to do without the cotton siq)plies 
of the south, thi‘ Eurojx'an Powers, and 
especially (neat Britain, would, in the 


(‘vent ol the nonh gaining the u])per hand, 
at once hasten to their assistance. In the 
south, cotton, as a matt(*r ot lac't, was 
king. It formed the w(‘alth of the larg(‘ 
landowneis ; for its sake it was necessary to 
uphold slavi'ry evt‘irat the risk of a serious 
war ; wath it the costs of that war were t(j 
be defrayed ; and toi‘ its sake, too, the 
south hoped to obtain tlu* r(‘Cognition, it 
not the support, of Kurojie. Nor were they 
altogether wrong in the last of these 
calculations. N^xpoleon HI. f(‘lt diawii 
to the side of the confederates more from 
a feeling ot selfish jealousy of the United 
States than from any other interests ; but 
in the case of England a similar leaning, 
due largely to industrial conditions, w'as 
counteracted mainly by the strength of 



FORT LAFAYETTE, THE FEDERAL BASTILLE FOR POLITICAL PRISONERS 
During the early part of the Civil War the grim fortress of Lafayette, situated on Hendrick’s Reef in 
the Narrows at the entrance to New York Harbour, served as federal Bastille for political prisoners. 




THE GREAT FEDERAL DEFEAT AT THE BATTLE OF FREDERICKSBURG 
The defeat of the Union forces at the Battle of Fredericksburg was one of the most desperate episodes in the whole 
of the Civil War. At siinset, on December l.tth, IHdJ, General Burnside opened fire with every available battery 
on the Confederate position. A sharp and decisive battle followed, lasting until the night of the l.'>th. when the 
national troops, defeated and humiliated, retreated across the river, after suiTcnng a loss of some li>,(i(H» men. 



SURRENDER OF GENERAL LEE AT RICHMOND, APRIL nm, ISti.'. 

Lee’s surrender at Richmond was the last and greatest triumph of the northern forces. The decreasing resources of 
the south had begun to have a despairing influence upon his troops. Reaching Richmond on April ‘»th, 18(5.'), after 
a series of engagements which haa reduced his infantry to muskets, he found himself surrounded by the enemy. 
Escape was impossible, and to avoid further bloodshed in a hopeless cause, General Lee yielded to the inevitable. 
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the anti-slavery stnitiinent. An enorinous 
number of ()j)eratives were thrown out of 
emploMiient by the cotton famine conse¬ 
quent on tlic blockade of t he southern ports. 

The strict neutrality preserv’ed by the 
British Government was the cause of 
indit^nant com])laints in the south; but the 
lack of vigilance which permitted the 
Alabama and other cruisers to escape 
to st‘a was regarded by the Federals as 
warranting on their ])art an attitude which 
\’ery nearly brought about a breach of 
diplomatic relations, and created an in¬ 
tensity ol irritat ion between the two nations 
^\hich was not allayed for many years. 
With an energy which compels our 
admiration, th(‘ noith set to work to 


The decisive stroke came from the west. 
The formation of the confederacy had once 
more placed the western states in a j)osition 
similar to that which they held before the 
cession of Louisiana. Kven at that time 
the free navigation of the Mississi])j)i down 
to the Gulf of Mexico had beiai recognised 
as indispensable to the ])rosperity of the 
inland states of the continent. 

Still more w’as this now the case, 
when, in place of isolateil forts and 
trading-stations, betwecai which the Indian 
roamed, flourishing towns and villages ha(i 
arisen, while sturdy farmers had coinerted 
tlK)usands of S(piare milis ol \irgin soil 
into rich arable land. As yi'l only a lew rail- 
wavs connected the Father ol \\'alers with 
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organise a na\’>' which should be equal to 
the great task i)efore it, and by the end of 
18O2 the blockade of the southern ports 
b(‘gan to have a telling etfect. 

A few N’csscls commanded by daring 
seamen managed, even down to the end 
of the war. to run the blockade either 
undetected, or without sustaining any 
serious damage. The lucky jiarties thereby 
(‘arned large sums of money ; but with a 
few^ shiploads they w’ere able neither to 
(‘xiM'cise any a^ipreciable influence on the 
]uiro])ean demand lor cotton, nor, by 
their occasional and insufficient importa¬ 
tions, to keej) iq) the w'ar sujiplies of the 
south. 'riuis, although the naval war 
exercised a diiect influence on the struggle, 
it w'as not able to determine the issue. 

(>2a8 


the jirovinces of the east ; and the jiroject 
of a raihva\' to the Facilic Ocean had not 
advanced beyond the preliminary stage. 
Thus the Missisjjj})})! formed the ])rinci})al 
artery ol traffic for the vast n‘gion which 
is waitered by il and its tributaries ; and 
even at that time a large* fleet ol steamers 
was em})loyed in the e‘xchange of the 
products of the inland states and ol the 
east. The Sece^ssionists threatened to 
close this road, l)oth shores of the Missis¬ 
sippi from the mouth ol the Ohio to the 
Gulf of Mexico being in their hands ; and 
by a coni])lete series of lortifications it was 
proposed to bar the stream against every 
foreign vessel. Owing to the fact that at 
the outset of the war Kentucky wais 
])reserved to the union, the Ohio, at least 



THE FIGHT BETWEEN THE ALABAMA AND THE KEARSAGE 


CONFEDERATE VESSELS IN VICTORY AND DEFEAT 

The final combat between the Alabama and the Kearsage occurred off Cherbourg, on the morning of Sunday, June 
Ihth, is<i4, the Alabama being sunk. One of the finest acquisitions of the Confederate navy, the Alabama, during her 
^stiu^tive career, burned or captured no fewer than a hundred American vessels. Of a then more modern type, the 
Kearsage was one of the nine gun-boats which were completed for the United States within a period of three months. 
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nearly as far as its niontli, did not come 
into tlie ])ossession of tlie Southerners. 
On the other hand, the Conlederates coni- 
[)letely blocked the ( iimlierland and tlu* 
Tenn(‘sse(‘, at tlie j^lace wIkmc these two 
rivers ajijiro.u'h within a hwv miles ot each 
other, by means of the two torts Henry and 
Donelson, and in this manner created tor 
themseh'es a tort itied camp 
ol immense iin])ortance. This 
point torined the first objtTt 
of attack for the rnionists. 
It was here, even more than in the c ast, that 
the war acqiiirc'd that character which so 
strikiiiLjly di'^tinqiiislies it Irom all tlu* wars 
of the Old W’oiid. With the lii^h value 
that the Aini'i'icans attach to all practical 
niatteis, and with their hif^hly developed 
commercial iii'^tincts, the technical arts 
and science's had in the' I’nited States 
attained a dexe'lojunent such as one would 
ha\T looked lor in \ ain in the Old WorUl. 

E\('n at tlial time railways and 
steamers ])laycd a part in the traffie' ol tlu' 
United States which tlu'v did neit acquire 
in Euro])e‘ till many years later. In the 
War ot St'cessiem industry came to 
embi ace.' a wide held, and nea t hern 
mechaiiies and artisans teiok up the new 
laoblenis which piese'iited themselves with 
an energy whicli attracted the attention of 
all lort'ign Powe-rs. 'fechnical inve'iitions 
found greater ap])licatie)n in this war than 
in any other, both by lieing employed for 
the first time on a much larger scale, and by 
actually owing their origin to the necessity 
of the inonu'iit. In a country without 
roads, railways acepiired a high strategic 
importance. Not only their destruction, 
but, above all, their restoration, were among 
tlu* imj)ortant tasks of the contesting 
armies; and railways were applied even 
more directly to military jnirposes, as 
with armoured trains. 

The requirements of w^ar had a still 
gueater effect iijinn the shipbuilding 
industry, as was illustrated w hen the fleet 
XK w ’ conveying the northern army 

p * . * under McClellan to the James 

Effect on „ , , i r 

ck- k -ij* Kivt'i'w as met by a vessel of a 

Shipbuilding , ,, , . , ,,,, 

hitlierto unknown type. Ihe 

Southerners had, it apjieared, cut down 
nearly to the water’s edge a steam 
frigate belonging to the United States 
Navy, and had then rendered her almost 
invulnerable to artillery -such as it was 
then—by means of armour |)lates, while 
the princijxil weapon of this ocean monster 
consisted of a tremendous ram. More than 
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one ship of the federal fleet succumbed to 
the Merrimac before she was iiK't by a 
worthy oj^ponent. The latter appeared 
under the name of Monitor, and was built 
by a Swedt' named Ericsson, 'fhis vessel, 
likewise, had a low armoured dt'ck. from 
the midst of which, however, rose a rotary 
armoured tower, which carried two guns 
of the heaviest calibre. This jieriod marks 
the beginning of that competition between 
heavy armour and guns in naval warlare 
whicli has assumed larger and huger pro¬ 
portions, and which a|>pears only within 
recent years, owing to the tremendous 
effects of modern explosi\’es, to ha\’e bt*en 
decided in favour ot gun^. 

In the wt'stern campaign aUo U'l hmcal 
science was immediately called into recpiisi- 
tion. The Unionists built a fl(‘et ol heavily 
armed and armour-plati'd gunboats which 
j)r<)\'idi‘d both a movalile suj)j>ort lor tlie 
land forces and a floating siege tiain for 
attacking the forts, 'fo the jicrlormances 
ol this ri\er flotilla are in a laigi' part 
ascribable the successes won by the 
w'estern forces on the Mississippi. While 
a force from the nortli, alter tlu' o]>ening 
uj) of the Tennessee and the ('umberlaiui, 

. entered the Mississippi itself, 
f #K^***** another sent by sea from theeast 
p ^ entered the mouth of the rivei, 
* * and captuH'd New Orleans as 

early as the beginning ot iSfii. The s(‘cond 
half of this year and the bi'ginning ol 
were lor the union the most di'pressing 
period ol the war. In the (;ast the (Dn- 
iederates assumed the oflensive : in the 
centre ol the theatre ol war they acKani ed 
lar nortlnvards beyond tiie line of the 
Tennessee, which had been WK'sti'd from 
them in the previous year, and threatened 
the union frontier ; while on tlu* Missis¬ 
sippi the federal forces were lor months 
vainly besieging the bastions ol Vicksburg 
on the left bank of the river. 

By a happy change Vicksburg fell on the 
same day (July 4th, that Ia'c’s army 

in front of (k'ttysburg w as obliged to fall 
back into Virginia. The more decisive 
result was that achieved in the west ; it 
opened the Mississippi completely, and 
thus separated the south-w’est from the 
other secession states. The importance ol 
this success was fully recognist'd in the 
north-east, and Grant, the conqueror of 
Vicksburg, was placed in charge ol those 
armies which, in the autumn of the same 
year, engaged their oi)ponentsso decisively 
in the battles around Chattanooga. Early 







JOHN BROWN THE HERO OF THE ANTI SLAVERY MOVEMENT GOING TO EXECUTION 
The execution of John Brown the famous American Abolitionist was one of the direct forces which hastened on the gt eat 
Civil War An intensely religious personality Blown early iii life conceived a h^ied for slavery and • with 

a band of twenty two men mostly negroes—and some aims organised a plot to free the slaves of Virginia 
Hiring a farmhouse near Harpers Ferry on the night of October 10th they seized the arsenal and took possession of 
the village In the ensuing fight several of the party were killed Blown himself surrendering only after receiving 
severe injuries He was taken prisoner tried convicted and along with his four sons hanged on December »nd 


in tilt lollownig Mil (ji lilt \N IS f<i\cn 
the clnti tomin 111(1 ol ill the ftdti il 
limits iTid llitii Ih^^iii on a Ixigc 
sialt those two niovtnitnts b\ whicli 
I ee and Johnston wtit to be ovti 
povvtied and the conftdtiacy tiiishtd 
Foitnnately loi tlu union (riant found 
in William Itcumsth Shtinian, abo a 
Westeintr a woith\ coadjntoi \sLK(ts- 
sion of vu tones ltd him m S{])ttml)ti 


18(14 to tlu city ot \tl\iiti, and tilt net 
lit muthtd stiai^ht at loss the tiunn s 
tountiv to tilt \tl mtit CO 1st this 

movtment the v\ ii \\ is t iiiitd thiou^h 
(rtoi^ii into the htait ot the tntm\’s 
tounti\ the aiiogaiit state ol South 
Ciiolini which now w is to fctl the 
siilftiings ol the w ii With the piogiess 
ot Shtiman noith horn Savaiinih and the 
tstabhshment of countction with the sea 


( 2^2 




PRESIDENT FOR THE SECOND TIME : LINCOLN’S GREAT SPEECH IN FRONT OF THE CAPITOL 

v\7;[ct 

that occasion, when Lincoln gave utterance to what has come to be reganlod as his fiieatest and noblest speecn. 
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forces in December, 1864, and thus with 
the army in Virf^inia, the war at last 
entered ii]){)n its final stage. 

With simultaneous advances on the 
seat ol the enemy’s go\-ernrnent by 
(irant from the north and by Sherman from 
tlie south, the armies of Lee and Johnson 
became more and more endangered. On 
.\pril oth, 1805, (jiant com])elled Lee to 
surreiuU'r at A]>])oinattox Court House ; 
and a lew days later, on April 26th, the 
last army of tlie south, under Johnson, 
wliich was ojiposed to Sherman, relin¬ 
quished its usi'less resistance. Thus tlu‘ 
Xortli had saved the existence of the union. 


African colony of Liberia on an extensive 
scale ; but none of his pro])osals met with 
immediate accej)tance. Meanwhile, the 
time for a new presidential election had 
arrived ; and, although IJncoln’s re- 
clection was contested lioth by opponents 
of .slav'ery and lyy Democrats from oppo¬ 
site standpoints, he enuMged xictorious 
from the contest, with an oxerwhelining 
majority. In the meantime, slaviay had 
been abolished in the district of ('olumbia 
by law, and in Marx land \ irtually. At last 
the administration proj>osed th('Thirteenth 
Amendment to the l(‘di*ral constitution, 
which in t»'nns abolished slavery through¬ 



,.THE BODY OF PRESIDENT LINCOLN ARRIVING AT THE CITY HALL, NEW YORK 
The rejoicingr of the American nation with the approaching end of the Civil War was suddenly turned to sorrow when, 
on the evening of April 1 tth, Abraham Lincoln was shot at Ford’s Theatre, Washington, by John Wilkes Booth. 
In this picture we see the arrival of the body of the great statesman at the City Hall, New York, whence, after an 
imposing and ini))ressive service, it was conveyed to Springfield, Illinoi.s, for burial, which took place on May 4th, 


On Sc})t('mbi‘i 22nd, 1862. Lincoln, in 
his ca])acity as coininandcr-in-cliicf of the 
United vStalfS forces, issued a declaration 
announcing that on January ist. i8(>j, all 
slaves within the ]H)rtions cd' the revolted 
states occupied by federal tn)0])s should 
be frc(‘.' Under tli(‘ jaevailing circiim- 
sfonces a demand lor the abolition of 
slavery could not jail to be raised in 
congres'^ also. LiiK'oln. however, still fried 
to make terms, as b\- the offer ol money 
indemnities to the states affected by 
abolition, and by plans for aiding the 
emigration of liberated slaves to the 
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out the whole of^he United States. Its 
acceptance by congress on Janiiarv 
1865, was loilowed by its raliiication b\ 
the ia‘qnisi1e number of slab's, and llurs 
the victory (»f the Ke]>ublicans, both 
military and political, seemed conq)lcte. 

It wasdimiiK'd, however, by tlii' fact that 
almost at tlie same moment l.incoln, the 
man who had st'rved them as a prudent, 
unimpassioned, hut absolutely reliable 
leader, was, ])y the cowardly ])istol of an 
assassin on April 14th, i8f)5, deprived of 
the fruits of his well-earned victory. 

Konr.xd Haeblek 








UNITED STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


THEIR SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
THE NATION’S PLACE AMONG THE POWERS 

L INCOLN’S (h'iitli was inisfortline sidered it ailvisable lortliw itli to reinstate 

tor tlie whole union, and to the Re- the rebel states in their foniKT plaec in 
jiubliejin party it broiip^lit an unmistakable the union; and the amnesty law pro- 
eri'-is. The jilatlorm on which Lincoln had claimed by him marked out such an 
becMi elected in i8()0 had not only been extraordinaiily Iai>,a‘ number ot those 
lulfilh'd in all essentials during the few who were to be excludc'd, by act of the 
voars of th{‘ war, but through the course of e.\('cuti\'e, Irom political 

e\(‘nts hail been carried far beyond its pri\ ileges. that it acted as a 

original limits. At the decisi\'e moment states encouragement to the 

will'll, alter an unexampli'd \ ictory. all Rada als. Johnson, however, 

those meaner spirits were crowding to the made such a vigorous use ot the nic'asure 
victorious side when the time comes lor and I'ndeavoured so (*arneslly to control 
dividing the sj^oils, the jiarty had neithi'i the affairs ot the south that in I'onnection 
a definite j^rogramme which set forth its with his amnesty ]>olicy thi'quarri'l between 
higher aims, nor a li'ader with sufficient him and the Radical majority broke out 
inliueiice to ki'cp it in the right path. immediately on tlu' meeting ot congress. 

I'rom Lincoln’s just and tair-mindi'd The president had di'i'ided to readmit the 
charai'ter it might be expected that he Southern states to their tornier relations, 
would have conijileted the ri'storation of subjeii to the condition that they lei'og- 
the union and the rei'onstriiction of the nised the abolition of slavery and their 
Sold hem slates in the same spirit which obligations with reference to the f(*d(*ral 
had marked his jiolicy during debt, while declaring the debt ot the con- 
Successor ^ whole Course of the war. lederate states void. 

of”Lincoln I however, who by Lin- A number ot the Southern states had 

coin’s death w’as called to the actually been rei'onstriicted on this basis 
presiiK'iicy- \'ice-President Andrew John- and had sent their rejiresentatives to con- 
son neither stood as high above the views gress. They were unconditionally sent back 
ol the jiarty as his predecessor had done. by congress ; and the moderate attitude ot 
nor iiossessed enough pow’er over it to the president now began to be assailed 
keep in chirk its more radical elements. by an embittered Opposition, the end ol 
The Republican party now included such which, apjxirently. was to make the re- 
extieniists as would strive, casting aside admission of the Southern states condi- 
all ideal views, to take exemplary ven- tional on their agreeing to admit negroes 
gi'ance on the south for the fi\’e years’ civil to all the rights oi white citizens. Johnson 
war and to render it incapable of ever again made vain i^tiorts to frustrate the accom- 
playing a part in the inner life ol politics. plishment of such a policy by means ol 
Johnson himself by no means represented veto. His indiscretion, 

these aims, but he entirely failed to recog- . had L) 

nise the danger with which they threatened “***^*j* malign congress, gave some 

the union, and therefore missed the right justification to the Radicals 

moment tor averting it. in impeaching him belore the senate. 

He afterwards proceeded against it and where he was finally acquitted by a single 
battled with it streniiou.sly to the end ol vote. One after another of the Southern 
his term of office, but unfortunately he states was forced to accept the coiidi- 
did not succeed in conquering it. Like the tions imposed by the Radical party. 
Radical Republicans, Johnson had not con- and its complete victory was thus assured. 




















THE LAST RESTING-PLACE OF PRESIDENT GRANT, ON THE BANKS OF THE HUDSON 


President Grant’s tomb, on the banks of the beautiful Hudson River, is one of the most magnificent edifices ever 
erected to the memory of man. Begun on April 27th, IN{)2, it was not completed until five years later, when, 
on April 27th, 1S<.>7, the president’s remains were removed from their temporary resting-place and interred 
here. Altogether, (iOjOtiu people contributed to the building fund, which realised a sum approaching 

Ill this C()urs(‘ of actiini congress was rendered politically iin])otent. Hungry 

actuated not ex('hisi\ely by an ideal prolessional j’loliticians now began to 

entlmsiasin for the (‘(piality of all men. swarm to the south. With all kinds oi 
The elections, which had bt'en conduettal dt'inagogic tiicks llu* jxirty managt'd to 

on the basis ot Johnson’s plan ol recon- approprialt' all th(‘. differt'iil bianclu's ol 

struction, had shown that, in s])ite ot their governnu'nt and administration, and, by 

reverses in the war and tlu‘ damage in- tlie unstatipulous maniua in which tlu'v 

dieted on their industry, the political dealt with state })ioperty, they actually 

influence of th(‘ south and ol the Demo- succeeded in hastcaiing the bankru])t(’y 

cratic jxirt y was l)y no means crushed, ol some of the Southern slates, 

but would, under la\’ouiable conditions, Johnson did not sec* the* \'i('tory ol 

rapidly reassume its normal position in the carpet-bag ” politics during his term ol 

political life of the union. It was this otlic'e ; but the* inancenx’res ol thi* Radicals 

result, howc'ver, which the* Rejaiblicans .succ(‘(‘ded in ])utting in his j)lace a man 

leared as likely tec be specially lollowed entirely after thc-ir own hc'art. HithcTto 

by their owai deleat, and it was to piex’ent ])arties had bec'ii lortunati* in tlu'ir choice 

this that the dc'inocratic south wa^ to be* ol \'ietorious gc'iierals for the ]>residen('y : 



THE UNITED STATES MINT AT PHILADELPHIA 
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and the services whic h Grant had lendcaed 
in tlie Civil War were iindoiihtc'dly more 
potent than those of all the ])revioiis 
military ('andidates. As a statc'sman, and 
more espec ially iis an administrator, how¬ 
ever, Grant was certainly not less in¬ 
capable than Jackson or any other of his 
predecessois. In i^()C), hci caitcavd npcni 
office* as the chosc'ii representative of the 
jKirty which was dc'tc'rmine'd n]K)n ^athc‘r- 
ing in tor itsc'lf the' irnits cd' \’ictory, and 
clurin},^ his c'areer he* sc‘e*ine‘d unable to 
l^reveait widesprc'ad c'orrn])t ion, not cjiily in 


tion. This se*clion was composed to a 
considerable extent of that (ierman- 
Americau elerncait which had alrc‘ady 
played an important part in the early 
developn ent ol the Re*publican party. 

The intliience of the labeial Re'piiblicans 
W'as indet*d not sufficiently important to 
hold out hopes of victory to a candidate 
of their owai ; but neither the old Re])ub- 
licans nor the Democrats, who now were 
once more eneif^elically coming to the 
front, could do without these independent 
votes, and they both were accordingly 


ihe Southern states, 
but also in othca' 
j)arts oi thc‘ union. 
Almost the' sole ^niid- 
in|j^ piinc'ij)lc‘ ol the* 
Republic an part y now 
^eemc'd to bo (hat the* 
^•o\-ernnu‘nt was to be* 
used ior the ])nj{)ose 
of c*nri('hin^" tlu* party 
in ])ow(‘r. A system 
ot lh,i;h ])iotc*cli\c‘ 
taiitls was intro¬ 
duced, ostensibly lor 
the purpose ol meet- 
in/^ (he linaiK'ial needs 
ol the* coiinli y. w hicli 
had l)een yreatly in- 
c'reased by the* war ; 
but it was abused loi 
tlie pui})osc‘ ol ])n'- 
vidinf; certain inclns- 



cj|.)li^c’cl to propose 
candidates capable cd 
effecting a moral and 
healthy cleansing ol 
the administration. 
It was not until the 
aclvcmt to office of 
Iffiesident Rutherford 
Dure hard Hayes 
(i877-iS(Si) that the 
insurrc'cdionary epocdi 
ol the* ITnited States 
came to an end. From 
a material point of 
\'iew the union un¬ 
doubtedly bc‘gan to 
flourish \ery rapidly 
after tlu* war, as was 
shown in a con¬ 
spicuous w'ay by the 
financial nu'asurcs ol 
the administration. 


ti'ial and commercial 
lings and c-omjiaiiies 
with an oj'>portnni(y 
loi" c'X|)lo]tat ion and 
sj)C‘culation, by w Iik h 
evc'ii ollu'ials weic- 
supjiosetl to lia\c' 
enriched thcMnsehas 
in the* most opem 
manner. Fveii durii g 
(irant’s first term ol 



At the outbreak of the Civil War, Garfield received the 
coiuiiiand of a regiment of volunteers, and was promoted 
hrigadiei-Koncral after winning the Battle of Middle 
Creek. Resigning his commission in he became, in 

Mai ch, 1 Ss I, the twentieth President of the United States. 


In cc)nsc(]Licncc ol 
high protective larifts 
and an inci'casc ot 
internal taxation 
during the war, the* 
trc-asiiry found itst‘Il 
face to fact* w’ith 
a stc'aciily increasing 
surplus. The federal 
debt, which after the* 
war haci' reached the* 


office these proeeediugs had ir.crc‘asc*d to 
such au c\tc‘ut as 1 o call loi th iu inauvplact's 
a \’igorous ojipositiou ; but the coherence 
ol the jxirty, aided by tliosc* unprincipled 
tolloweis who hehl tlie mastery iu the 
south, was still so ]M)Wei lul that (irant’s 
re-eleetic_)ii iu 187^ was aceoiiijdis’ (*cl 
without special exertions. During his 
second term td‘ (dlice, 187^^-1877, the 
Republican party was sjilit asunch*r. 

A faction, the so-cal'cd Liberal Kcipubli- 
cans, formulated as tlic.r |)rimary demand 
the establishmcnl ol an lioiiest administra¬ 


amount of jr5c)o,ooo,()00, was rc*duced by 
half iu the course of Iweutv years, the 
interest thereon, moreover, being rccluced 
Iroiu () to ^ ])er cent. 'I'lius a reduction in 
internal taxatiem and a lowering of tlu* 
import duties were rendered pc^ssible. 
though political prejudices rather than 
linancial needs as yet prevented a repeal 
of the pnffiectivc tariffs. 

Hayes was succeeded in 1881 by James 
Abram Garfield, a jncsideui wiie) gave e\cry 
]>re)inise of leading the country farther on 
the road to moral ivgeneration, w'tien, on 
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July 2nd, t88i, the bulk-t of the assassin 
])roved the means ol retarding this lurw ard 
niovcnumt. (Airfield's siieeessor, ('hester 
Alan Arthur, onct' a/^Min pi'rmitteil a return 
to the j)()lie\' ot ex])loitati()n ; and, thouf^h 
under his administration thin^^s did not 
become as bail as under (irant, the ])olicy 
of regeneration suffered a serious check. It 
was on this ai'coimt largely that tlie 
Republican party completely lost its hold 
over nu'n’s minds. fn 
iMcS.p lor the first time 
since tlu' Ci\ il War, tlu* 

Democrats succeeded in 
obtaining a majority 
for their candidate lor 
the pri'sidt'iu'w (iro\’t‘r 
Cleveland, with a plat- 
lorm which demanded a 
tarifi for rexenue onl\', 
an honest and trust¬ 
worthy linancial ad¬ 
ministration, and the 
rest?iction of the spoils 
system in tlie apjioint' 
nu'nt ot ol licials. 

SiiK't' i<SSj Republican 
aiul Demo''rati(' presi- 

diMits liax'e succeeded 
one another almost in 
n'gular alternation. The 
luainten.ince ol this 

balance biMweeii the 
great parties has con¬ 
tributed cousidiM'ably 
toxvards I'eiidenng im- 
j)ossible such conditions 
as hatl existed earlier. 

'I'he union lh-‘n entered 
upon a nexx- stage ot 
its dexa^lojMiUMit. The 

strengthening of lht‘ 
central authority xvhich 
lesulteil lioin the deleat 
ol the supporttM's ot 
stati' lights in the Wdv 
of Secession did 
remain xxithoiit 
elfect uj)on the sj)iril ot American politics. 
Jlie atti'iition ol tin* goxernment still 
continued, it is triu*, to be occupied 
primarily xxith the internal conditions 
of the union, xvhich, indeed, are so 
xairieil and jn^juliar as to justify such 
a policy. Luider a n'jiublican system ot 
protection carried to an extreme develop¬ 
ment the industry of the United States has 
leached dimensions xvhich yilacc it almost 
at the head ot the productixe nations ol 
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the xx'orld. In no country arc the technical 
advances of modern times put to such 
immediate and conijirehensive use as in 
.\merica. Steam and electricity are the 
dominating lactois, not only in all branches 
ot industry, but also in agriculture. 

Ihe inexhaustible xxealth of the country 
is exploited with iron energy ; andnoxvhere 
is the struggle for advaiuxunent keenci 
than in the United States. Undoubtedlx' 
the more ideal elemeiUs 
in human life hax'c had 
to suiter somi‘xvlial 
thereby, for th(‘ line 
arts have not haic. 
enjoyed a home there ; 
nor has the* adxanct*- 
meiit ol th(‘ scieiK'cs 
tiMided to the im])roxc- 
inciil ol aiix’ ol till* 
brant lies of scieiita*, 
othti than those <le- 
X'oted to practi(‘al pui- 
jioscs, on the same st ale 
as in the Old World. 
W’oinan in AiiHaica 
has enj()\c‘d a more 
I'eally iiaiependent posi¬ 
tion than in any other 
country, and. in tlie 
nature ot things, feeling 
hersell eijual, if not 
supi'rior, to man, has 
strixi'ii also to share in 
the actix’ities and the 
• iglits ol the male sex. 

'I hus in .America, moit' 
t han elsexx hei e, she eartx’ 
created lor lu'isi‘ll the 
po.-.sibility ol a Ireer 
mox emeiit in biith social 
and municipal lilt*. Not 
resting content xvith 
this, the more she 
actually emjiloyed liei- 
self as a lelloxv-labourer 
man on ecjual 
t(‘rms, till* more she 
aimed ;it being jdaced on an equality xvith 
him in other spheres. Social conditions in 
xvhich material factors gained increasing 
jHominence led in many cases to a restric¬ 
tion ot marriages, or to marriages of such a 
kin*! as made the xvite less a guardian of the 
home than a co-o])erating jiartner of the 
husband. Many jirofessions xvine opened 
to her ; in consequence of her higher cul¬ 
ture she finally develojied tlu* ability of 
filling at first a fexv and then an increasing 



THE STATUE OF LIBERTY 


This colossal bronze statue on Bedloe’s Island, 

York Harbour, was designed and cast in France 
and presented to the American people in coni- 
not meinoration of the Franco-Auicrican Union of 1 H74. \\ itli 
It weighs tons and reaches a height of l.'»l ft. 




Tho legrislature of the United States consists of a Senate and House of Representatives, the former having 4‘2 
members, one-half of whom are elected every two years to hold office for four ^ears, while the House of Representa¬ 
tives is composed of 9 4 members, elected biennially for terms of two years. This lower House possesses the sole power 
to originate measures affecting taxation and finance, although the Senate has the right to amend such measures. 
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number of minor public offices of the maintain their industrial affairs in a sound 
clerical and administrative classes. Thus and lioalthv condition is difficult to forc- 
theie aro.sc a class of wa^e-earniiig women. tell. 'flie Socialist dang('r was in 1914 
some of wiiom, not without r(‘ason. present in America on a large scale. It 
claimed to liaxe an equal voice with men had formerly been counteracted by the 
in jniblic affairs. The piruliarity of the overthrow of all social barriers, the 
Amerhan ('onstitution. w’hicli leaves the Re'publican equality of all (itizAUis, and 
conditions attac lu'd to the franchise the fact that up t(' the most recent times 
entirely to the control of the separate p , • if i^^^d been possible for indi¬ 
states. consid<M abl\' facilitate'd the move*- the*Flood of the humblest ranks, 

rnent towards ])olitical rights tor w’omen. * . ° by skill and (‘iK'rgy, to work 

'I'Ikw (‘ally obtained in several states th(‘ *»*»»«ran s circles 

rigid of voting m(‘r(‘ly upon school matters; of tht‘ all-powerful aristocraev of wealth, 
and upon this lo; n lation there has been a With the increasing dt'usity of the popula- 
marked development. lion this possibihtv ob\'i(nisl\' gr(‘w less. 

In tlu' y('ai ioi.j women in only tw(‘lve Though by no means o\'(‘rpo])ulated in 
states ot th(' union enjoved. in ingard to proportion to arc'a. the I’nited Statt's had 
th(‘ e\t'r('is(' of tlu’ suffrage, the same by th(‘ tw(‘nti(‘th ('i‘ntnr\‘ a considiaabk' 
|)oliti( al rights as men ; but it is hardly proh'tariat of unemplovt'd. 
open to (loubt that in .AuK'ric'a. as in For some time tlu'se condilions ha\‘e 
Australia, the emancipation moveiiKnit has exercised a considerabh' eff(‘('t u})on tlu* 

stt'adilv advaiK't'il. Anu'riean conditions (pu‘stion of immigration. The ])eriod 
-social, political, and indusi 1 ial —all give from i(S;o to iS.50, during which Ami'rica 
enc'ouragenumt to the belief in ecpial encouraged b\- all means in its pow’cr 
('U'ctoral rights for both sex(‘s : and wlnle the influx of immigrant *, has Insm sne- 
som(‘ deplon' tlu* aeti'.-iti(‘s of wonu'ii in ceed(‘d bv anotlu'r in which the countrv 
politic's, of hers maintain that flu'se aetivi- has dei'ided to close'its doois to im])rop(‘rl\' 
ties tend to puril\' in public life. Wlu‘th(‘r (jualiiled fon'igiu'rs. This mo\ ('nu'nt at 
or not the 1 nite'd State's will alwav*' first was diiected against tlu* ( hiiu'se. In 



THE WORLD-RENOWNED LICK OBSERVATORY ON MOUNT HAMILTON, CALIFORNIA 
Standing on the summit of Mount Hamilton at an altitude of 4,2H0 ft., this famous astronomical establishment was 
founded under the provisions of a deed made in by James L:ck, a San Francisco philanthropist. A sum was also 
provided for the erec tion of the most powerful telescope in the world, an instrument which for many years had no rival, 
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LOOKING FROM THE OLD SPANISH FORT OVER THE PACIFIC AT PANAMA 


tilt' iu‘f(rc)c‘s and Indians tlic union already 
had ill its midst two toreign elements 
of population wliose imjirovement and ab- 
sorjition presented dittieult and expen- 
si\T jiroblems. It was tlieiefore justified 
in relusinj:; to liiirden itself with another 
foreign element, and one, moreover, which 
from its peculiarity seemed unlikely to 
become assimilated to the rest ol the 
population. The union, however, then 
iiegan to close its doors to Kuropean 
immigration also. It was not. of course, 
tr\’ing to eff«‘ct this indirectly in the 
manner once aiiiK'd at by the “ Know- 
nothings by rendering more dittieult 
the acquisition of the rights of citi/enshij). 

lUit, on the other hand, when 
its social conditions weie no 
longer such that physical 
powers alone wen' sutticient 
for obtaining a livelihood, it more jiarticu- 
larly lefused to receive those whose bodily 
and mental constitution w'ouUl lead one 
to expect that, so far from benefiting the 
country, they w^ould become a burden to it. 

The republican equality of all citizens 
is, in the Ihiited States even more than 
in other republics, modified by the power 


Where 
Wealth is 
Power 


of wealth. Ill no country is the iiittucnce 
of capital so great as in the United States. 
Its “ trusts ” and “ rings ” ha\'e suc¬ 
ceeded more than once not only in wresting 
to themselv(\s monopolies for tin* Newv 
World, but also in threatening the Old 
World with them. Nor is either the tariff 
or the financial policy ol the United States 
free from the reproach of having been 
abused lor the business purposes of 
large commercial associations. 

We cannot, howe\er, deny the enormous 
ca])acity lor ckwelopment in the vast 
natural resources ol the country. It is 
the growing recognition of this fact which 
helped to induce the United States to 
adopt an entirely luwv foreign policy at 
the end of the nineteenth century. It is, 
of course, jirofessed that the policy first 
laid down and follow'ed out by Monroe is 
still, as in 1823, the guiding thread of 
American statesmanship, but a w holly new’ 
interjiretation is nowadays placed upon 
Monroe’s original declarations. Monroe, 
in those days, laid stress on the fact that 
the guiding ])rinciple of the foreign policy 
of the United States should l)e non¬ 
interference in American affairs by othei 
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SOLDIERS GUARDING THE PANAMA RAILWAY, NEAR OBISPO 
A GREAT ENTERPRISE: SCENES ON THE PANAMA CANAL 


The first picture depicts what was by no means a rare scene on the banks of tlie Panama Canal duiiiijr its construction. 
Bribery and corruption had so characterised the efforts of the French company that many hundreds of thousands 
of pounds' worth of machine^ were ordered in excess of any reasonable need, to be dumped rlown by the wayside and 
allowed to rot and rust. The second picture shows United States soldiers guarding the railway near Obispo. 
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SCENES IN THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE PANAMA CANAL 

The construction of the Panama Canal was the greatest physical undertaking the world had ever seen. Its finished 
i«>tiDth is about fortv-three miles, thirteen of which run through Lake Bohio. and it has a mmimuni depth of So feet. 
Thfmolt imoort^^^^^^ huge enterprise was the Culebra cut, which necessitated levelling down to 

S) feet i rX long. Thf bulk o? the manual work was done by British West Indian negroes. 
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Purpose 
of the Monroe 
Doctrine 


nations. The declaration that they 
would consider the interference of foreij>:n 
Powers for the restoration of the Spanisli 
dominion in Central and South America as 
an unfiiendly act against tlic United 
States wiis directed, as was the policy of 
Great Britain, more especially against the 
Holy Alliance, which was ready to support 
Ferdinand VII. by the aid of 
an international force. The 
union belield with indifference 
more than one attempt of the 
Spaniards to reconqut^r their colonial em- 
j)ire, without regarding it as other than an 
internal affair ot the provinces affected. 

The Monroc' doctrine ^^'as first introduced 
into diplomacy at the time of the Panama 
Canal enterprise. The North Americans 
had lor a long time' made efforts to subject 
the industrial conditions ot the isthmus 
to their control, and became uneasy when 
there seemed a ])robal)ility of the enterprise 
Ixiing earned out without their partici- 
]>alion. They al'^o made conlinuous efforts 
ttir the construction o| a Nit'aragua Canal, 
and at last th-’ time caim when one ot 
the.se ju'ojects was to be realised under the 
protection of the AiiK'rican Government. 

Still in another way did the United 
States attemjH to obtain a firm footing in 
the neiglibonring j>ro\ inccs ot the south. 
In i 84<S, Yucatan, luning oiae moi'e 
severed its connection with the Mexican 
Repuldic, and being unal)!e to stdtle a re¬ 
volt of its disaffected Indian subjects, ap¬ 
plied to the Unil(‘d States lor 1 elp, offering 
in return to acknowledge tludr sovereignty. 
The offer, howe\'er, met with a refusal. 
Next, in the middle of the ’titties, a plan 
for the incorporation ot Nicaragua was 
under consideration. The interests of 
North American commercial companies 
had rep(*atedly provoked li\’('ly diplomatic 
dis('Ussions, and finally an adventurer from 
reniK'ssee, named William Walker, had 
raised himself to the p’/esidency of Nicar¬ 
agua. Regarded with suspicion by iilmost 
the whole of the native popu- 

I? lation. Walker was obliged to 
of Union 11/, i 4- 1 " 


Expansion 


look for suj^port to his own 


country: and his compatriots 
in the west repeatedly supported him, in 
the hope that his adventure vv'ould end in 
the admission of Nicaragua into the union. 

In this cas(\ however, the olqect desired 
failed to be carried into effect. Another 
time, under Grant, in 1870, the expan¬ 
sion of the union was brought under 
discussion. In tljc Republic of San 
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Domingo, which forms the eastern part 
of the island of the same name, a large 
party in whose hands was the pri'sidential 
authority asked for admis.sion into tlu^ 
United States. Ever since i8f)8 deputa¬ 
tions in regard to this matter iiad been 
going backwards and foi waixls between tla; 
two countries ; but it was not until Grant 
began to evince a li\'ely interest in the 
matter that a treaty of annexation was 
arrang(‘d. While, howt'ver, in San 
Domingo the treaty was passed by a \’ote 
of a majority of the peopl(‘, congress assumed 
a hostile attitude. 'I'Jiree tim(‘s (riant 
introduced the .scheim* into the senate, 
and as many times was he obliged to with¬ 
draw it before the opjiosilion ot that body. 

These failures weix' due to tlu' same 
cause. The view prevailed quite generally 
in the United States that the teirilorial 
area of the union had rerclud an extent 
largo enough for its development, and 
that tlie ac(]uisition oi 1(‘rritories situated 
outsid(‘ the present w(‘ll-drawn boundaib'S 
could only })rove a sounx* ot dangei 
to the state. It was not until the last 
decade of the niiu'lec'iith c(‘ntury that 
. . their industrial develojuncut 

forth*/* loice the United 

ALrican, Stales (lily thisc.mTpti.m 
ol the original Momoe doctrine. 
The extension of its industry is such 
that the union at [ircsent not only amply 
supplies its own reijuirenn'iits, but pro¬ 
duces far in excc'ss of tli(.st\ and hence is 
obliged to seek other markets. 

It is natural that its attention should 
l)e primarily diiectixl towards thosi' other 
states ol the American ('ontineiit which, 
owing to their interior (ronomii' de\'elop- 
merit, are still dejx'udent iqiou Europe lor 
their industrial nieds. In this conneidion 
a new and amplilied expression of the 
Monroe doctrine has been called into 
existence. It was now proposc-d to restiic t 
the activity of** the European Powers 
upon the American ( ontiiu'iit e\en in the 
industrial sphere, as it had formerly 
been checked in the political, and to 
conquer “ America for the Americans.” 

To this end the United States endea¬ 
voured to bring about a clo.ser union of 
the independent American states. The 
centennial anniversary of thi‘ Declaration 
of Independence (July 4(h, 1876) fiist 
caused a revival of tlu* id(‘a ol a Pan- 
Arnerican Federation ; and in connection 
with the celebration of the four-hundredth 
anni\'crsary of the discovery of America 



THE UNITED STATES SINCE THE CIVIL WAR 


(October 1892), a limited Pan-Amer¬ 

ican arrangement \vascall(,‘d into existtnce 
in the 1'Jiin‘aii of American Rejaiblics. 

The fruits of such a connection could 
not, however, be reaj)ed immediately in 
siu'h a manner as to satisfy the existing 
conditions of the labour market. Hence 
the Tnited States, like the countries of the 
Old World, were forced to adhere to the 
policy of ])r()tection lor their national 
industry. A ]U'otective tariff liad, ol 
( ourse, been in lorce for a long tim(‘ before 
this in the United States. Hut hitherto it 
had been us('d partly as a means ol 
maintaining good order in the financial 


in United States |)o]itics was not limiteo 
to the industrial spliere. Th(' repeat(‘d 
risings against Spanish dominion in Uuba 
have more than oiu'e rt'iidered certain 
Americans desirous ol ac'quiriiig an island 
so valuable to tla'in from its geograj)hical 
situation. In their relations to tla* dis¬ 
affected |)0])ulation, American citi/am^- 
have sonu'times a})proaclied as nearly as 
possible to the limits of international law. 
Sj)ain, moreover, had tolerated a shameless 
misgovernnu'nt in the remnants ol its once 
opulent colonial (‘m])ire. The most jusli- 
liabl(‘ demands ol its colonies W(*re cithei 
disregarded or were app('as(*d by empty 



MR THEODORE ROOSEVELT AND HIS SUCCESSOR. MR WILLIAM H. TAFT 
Mr Tnecidore Roosevelt, bemg then Vice-President, succeeded to the Pre-idency of the United Stales at the 
death of President McKinley, on September 14th. I'.ioi and was re-elected by an overwhelming majority m 
I'.tO.'i, this time defeating the democratic candidate, Judge Parker. In f'.»>S Mr. W. H Taft was elected, 
defeating Mr. W. T. Bryan. In limi both Mr Roosevelt and Mi’. Taft came forward again, mutually opposed, 
and both were routed by Dr. Woodrow Wilson. 


economy ol the stale as a whole, and partly 
for the purpose ol supporting growing 
industries. The tariff of 1890, on the 
other hand, which is specially connected 
with the name of President McKinley, 
betokeiK‘d a compltde change in th(‘ tariff 
policy ol tht‘union. Itsobject was to remove 
loreign toinjH tition from luiine markets, 
and io rt'iuk'r home industries capable ot 
com])etiiig in foreign markets. This policy 
was approved by the majority of the 
citizens of the United States, and in i8(;() 
McKinley was cho.sen president (1897-1901). 
The first year of McKinley’s presidency, 
however, sufficed to show that the change 


proIni^>t'^. \\ hill* the Sj^aiii.sh (io\ ('rnni('nt. 
allowing its go\'ernors to emieh tliemsehes 
by extortions, in the iiu'anwhile derived 
only insigniheant prolits irom i's colonies. 

The Cuhaus had already, in i8()8, risen 
against this slate ol things, and it was only 
after a ten years’ struggle, aiTomj^aiiied by 
the expenditure ot miK'b blood and treasure 
that Sj)ain succ(H'dt‘d in bringing the island 
to olH'dieiice. Wlum this ])i()niise was lelt 
unfulfilled, Uuba revolted anew in i8(jf). 
It was thereatter that occasion was given 
for the United States to inter\’ene. Thus 
pressed, Spain renewed its promises ol 
autonomous government, and, as earlioi, 
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AMERICAS NAVAL STRENGTH THE UNITED STATES SQUADRON FOR SERVICE IN THE PACIFIC 
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willi no result ot accomplisliniont. Tlie 
American Government demanded, in the 
interests oi linmanity, that the state of 
war in ('uha should c ease. The American 
Go\ ernment also took the* j’)osition that the 
indej')rndence of Cuba ought to be recog¬ 
nised ; di])lomati(' reflations were severed ; 
and war against vSpain was declared to 
c‘xist in Aj)ril, iS()8. 

On the one* hand, the I’nited Slates 
possi‘sst‘d both a th'C't and an army supcTior 
to llicxse ot the Spaniaicls; they excelled 
the* latter in the*ir lacilities lor proeair- 
ing nvite'rial re’^oune'-. and tl'e* natui-a.I 


Cuba, while Puerto Rico was ceded directly 
to the United States, as were also, for an 
indemnity, the Philippines. 

For years past the United Statt‘s had had 
their eyes set on the Farthest West ; and, 
owing to the position of the latter legion 
opposite to their own Pacific coast, the 
Americans had become better acquainted 
with the methods of its dewloprnent than 
had some ot the countric's of the* Old 
World. At Samoa they had, it is true*, 
earlier yieldt*d to the combination ol 
European and colonial Powers, although 
the e*heck. e‘\'en Ihe-re, was only temporary 



THE UNITED STATES PURCHASE OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


The mismanagfenicnt which had characterised the affairs of the two French Panama companies, and culminated in the 
prosecution of the De Lesseps Company for fraud, broug^ht the scheme to the verge o^ ruin, with the result that the 
American Government agreed to pay tlie sum of for certain concessions and for the work alrcfady accom¬ 
plished. Tills picture shows the signing of the non warrant in payment of the Panama Canal, in November, 


theatre of the war kiy at tlioii \cry doors. 
On (he other hand, the misgovernment ol 
Spain weakened tlie administration both 
in th(‘ motlR*r country and in the colonies, 
and rendt'red (jiiite im])()ssible a \’igoroiis 
or t‘\'en ade(piate eonduet ot such a 
campaign. When, finally, its fleets wert* 
foret*d to t'ngagi* in the contest, they 
snlfered complete and speedy defeat. 
After the destnietion of the Spanish fleet 
before Santiago, the islands ol both Cuba 
and Puerto Rico were (xciipied and con¬ 
trolled by tlie military force of the 
Americans. Spain, as a result, was com¬ 
pelled to recognise the indeiK'ndence of 
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The manner, iui tliermore. in v hich in i8()7 
they suceeedt'd in accomplishing tlie 
annexation of Hawaii sliowed iiow the 
United States were det(*rmined to obtain 
a position in tlie Pacific Ocean. Here, 
again, the unlorcseen results of the Spanish 
War seemed to coincide with the de\'t*lo|)- 
ment of American policy ; lor by the treaty 
of j)eace of December loth, i8()8, America 
took the title to the Philippine Islands. 

It is at present impossible to toretell 
how these astonishing changes will affect 
the future of the United States. Their new 
acquisitions serve in a marked degree to 
satisfy the need for industrial expansion, 
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and in the changes which the Japano- On his way to Guam he also raised the 

Chinese war of initiat('d in Eastern flag on Wake Island, and thus two addi- 

Asia, America for tlie first time show's tional naxal stations were secured in the 
herself prepared to enter into ccanpetition Pacific. The year i8()() was one of un- 
with European exporting countries. In usual calm, excepting for the determined 
view of the n*sulls of the Spanish War she n'sislance of se\’eral ot tht* wilder Filippino 
is enabled to do so undcM exceptionally tribes to the ntwv regime. These, however, 
favourable conditions. Ihit the colonies had never been reconciled to Spanish 
will, on the other hand, in all probability rule, and now' demandt'd absolute inde- 
be a source of many iuture difficulties, pendence, under Aguinaldo, a brave and 
both administratixe and diplomatic, to very able guerrilla h'adc'r. Throughout 
the union ; and whether or not all i8()() sanguinary contlicts occurred in the 

these diffic ulties can be soh c'd w ithout Philippines, during w Inch many Americ'an 

shaking the loundations or altering officers fell, including (ieneral l.awton. 
the structure ot the constitution we The struggle was protracted till the capture 
must k'avi' lor the tuturi' to detcTinine. ot Aguinaldo on March 2 pal, i()OT. But 



PRESIDENT WILSON READING HIS MESSAGE TO THE NEW CONGRESS OF 
By delivering his message to Congress in person. President Wilson broke a precedent of I 1 Li yeais standing, the 
last president who personally addressed Congre.ss being John Quincey Adams, the second president of the Republic. 

The accjuisition ui the ii(*w iiiMilar the American Government had, throughout 
appanages was quickly to compel the the campaign, used eoncilialorv means, 

nation to assert hersell as a great Pacific' proelaiming in tlu* summer ot *i()oo an 

PowH-r. Indeed, the closing period ol amnesty ior the Filiiq)ino insurgents, 

the la.st century and the* oj)ening c)| lljcj d'ht* dnimatic and startling episodes of 

new marked a most memoraI)le transi- tlie years rtjoo and Kjoi rendered the in- 

tion, winch set an indelible stamp on the augural period of the twentieth centnrv 

Instory of the great republic and irre- one of the most striking of Americati 

sistibly changed flic whole attitude of historical landmarks. Indeed, the whole 

mtcrnational policy, involving rnomentons world was stirred by phenomenal records, 
dcpartuics troin the old rule ol iioii-iiiter- “ Ihe war which staggered humanity ” to 
vention lu the affairs of the Old World. use Kriiger’s phrase, led the Boers to appeal 
On bebruary ist, T8q(), Commander to the Cnited States; hut the government 
Uussig took possession ol the })icturesqiie saw no justification for interference, even 
little island ot Guam, the largest member diplomatic ally. But in ('hina the appal* 
of the Maiiamie, or I.adrones, .Vrc'hipelago. ling Boxcm' insnriTction rendered the 
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situation terribly lurid and the outlook 
ominous. The news of the* sief'c* of tlu! 
legations in Pekin rons(‘d intense ex¬ 
citement throughout the states, as in 
other lands, and brought not only the 
European Powers but also tin* Tnited 
States Government to f(‘el th(‘ instant 
neetssity of arm(‘d iidervention. When 
Pekin was captured by the 
allied torc(‘S, iindtu' Cieneral 


America’s 
Interference 
in China 


von Waldersee, the American 
contingent was the first to 
enter the city. Tlu* emperor and empress- 
dowagtT had fled, and Li Hung Chang 
askecl for an armistice, which was r(‘tused, 
as also was a special a]^p(‘al by the Tsung- 
]i-yamen to Washington. China wasgi\'en 
to understand that tin* lull demands ol 
the American (loxaunnuait must be com- 
plied with and (leneral ( haffee was allowed 
iull power to act. On P'(.“bruarv loth, 
r()or, the United States proti'sted against 
tnrth(‘r military expi'ditions to (hina, 
and on I'Vbruary jist the Powers agreed 
to ac(juire no Chinese territory without 
inttTiiational ('onsent. 

In th(‘ midst ot the world’s g(‘neral un¬ 
rest occurrt‘d a momentous ])residcntial 
election in Ainerie'a. William Mc'Kinley 
was, on Xo\emb(.‘r t)th, T<joo, choseai 
president fora st'cond term, with Theodoii* 
Roosevelt, oi New York, as Me e-president, 
on the rt'publican tick(*t. The eloepient 
William Jt'nnmgs iL'van, ot Nebraska, 
thus tor the second time su^taint‘d a 
crushing defeat, which pe^ha])^ settled 
tor e\'er the* tale of his silvea standard 
nioveMuent. Thus aLo was n‘duc(‘d to 
comparatixe imjiottMice the gieat Demo¬ 
crat i(' party, whic'h had beeui intrenched 
in ])owiT undt‘r the two administrations ol 
(irover CU'veland, i8<S5-i8(S(), and i8()j- 
i8g7, yielding in 18(^7 to the n^publican 
onslaught that placed McKinley in power. 

In tins election of i()Oo the money issue 
was the jiaramount factor of the carnjiaign. 
.\ dark cloud soon rolled oxtu' the lair 
. prospect. The nation was 

^ * shocked almost to frenzy in a 

u months by the dastardly 

^ assassination of the beloved 

president. While McKinley was holding a 

reception in the Temple of Music at tlie 
Pan-American Exposition, Buffalo, he was 
shot by Leon Czolgosz, an anarchist. 
Though not killed on the spot, he died, on 
September i()th, T()oi, from his wounds. 
According to settled law, Theodore Roose¬ 
velt became president, and this extra- 
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ordinary man soon displayed, in increasing 
measure, thos<' capacities as a statesman 
which had been alr(‘ady succ(*sslully tested 
in other offices. He raj)idly proved himself 
to be the ‘‘.strong man” of America, the 
irnplacabk' enemy of the trusts and gigantic, 
corrupt C(U'porations ; and also a loremost 
ref)re.sentati\'e of (‘onstructive }K)licy. 

Early in his occupancy of the supreme 
office Presidtuit Roosexelt recommended 
t(j congress the purchase of the rights 
of the French Panama Canal Company 
for £8,000,000, and this led to the 
inauguration of the greatest engineering 
(‘iiterprise t*\’er undertaken by the great 
r(‘public. Att(M oxaucoming the greatest 
difficulties 1h(* canal xvas optui to traffic in 
(h(‘autumn of I(p4. Important incidents 
rapidlx' folloxxial each othtu*. In igoj th(^ 
Pacific cable xvas conij)leted. and the 
(ILpute with Britain oxer the Alaskan 
boundarv xx as si'ltled in lax'oui of America 

_ , bv an arbitration axvard. But 

Roo«»eU .. 

WhiuHoua. I',” ' '’>■ •' -"‘■.•l.ing inajoritv. 

the president xvas re-elected. 
(h‘l(‘ating judge Allen B. Parker. W’illiarn 
H. Tall, xvho had been Gox’einor ol the 
Philippines, became Se cretary of War. 

One of President Roosevelt's last mea¬ 
sures xvas to summon a great conference 
foi the consideration ol the incalculable 
xxaste of national reso.irces, especially 
through the* xvanton destruction of the 
magnilicent hm^sts and the reckless con¬ 
sumption ot coal. Finally, he firmly 
refused the multitudiiuius solicitation t») 
accept nomination for a thiicl term, but 
oj)enly and stiaamously commended the 
candidature of W'illiam H. Talt, of (dn- 
( innati, O., his celebrated Secretary of 
War. Once more \\k J. Bryan tried his 
fortune, but Taft xvon a magnificent vic¬ 
tory ox’cr America’s most gifted orator, 
and entered the White House as President 
on March 4th, K^og. 

Before the close ol President Taft’s 
term of office a xdolent cleax’age took 
place in the ranks of the Republican 
(larty, and Mr. Theodore Roosevelt 
announced his intention of again con¬ 
testing the Presidency. Mr. Taft declined 
to withdraxv, and xvas also nominated, 
while the candidate of the Democratic 
party was Dr. Woodroxv Wilson. At the 
elections in November, 1912, the result of 
the. feud between the supporters of ex- 
Presidtuit Roosevelt and retiiing President 
Taft xvas seen in the utter rout of the 
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Republican party. Dr. Wilson secured 
no less than 425 votes from the Electoral 
College of the'States, against 94 votes 
for Mr. Roosevelt and 12 for Mr. Taft. 
The elections to the Senate transferred 
10 votes from the Republicans to the 
Democrats, giving the latter \2 members 
to 50 Rejniblicans in tlie new Congress, 
where formerly they had but J2 members 
to ()o Re])iiblicans. In the House of 
Representatives the change was lar 
gr(‘ater, for the Democrats returned 226 
Representatives and the Republicans 165. 
In th(‘ })nwious C'oiurn'ss the numbers 
had been 219 Rei)ubli('ans and 172 
Demon ats. With 
llie exce}>tion ot 
(irover neveland’s 
victories in 
and 1S9], th(‘ D(‘mo- 
crati(' t)artv had 
never returned their 
(cindidate for the 
PresidenH'V nor held 
a majority in ('on- 
gress since the Civil 
War. Dr. Woodrow 
Wilson, the new 
Pn‘sid('nt, was a dis¬ 
tinguished Uni versit y 
inan, (tuit(‘ unlike tlw^ 

European notion ot 
a l\’pical American 
j)olitician. Dorn in 
iS5(), in N'irginia, he 
gradiiat(‘d at Piinc('- 
ton Uni versit 
‘studied law at 
Uni\(‘rsityof N’irginia 
and John Hopkins 
University. Jd)i 
tw('nty \'ears lie was 
Professor of Politics 
and Jurisprudence at Princeton, and Irom 
1902 to 1910 President of that University. 
His writings on historical and political 
subj(‘cts had attracted considerable atten- 
lion, and lie was generally recognised as 
a public spirited and patriotic American. 
1 his reputation was further enhanced 
wh(‘n Dr. Wilson laid aside his academic 
work to become Governor of New Jersey 
in 1910, a post lie tilled with credit, 
i(‘signiug it to become the Democratic 
candidate for the Presidency. At his 
inauguration address, in March, 1914, Dr. 
Wilson emphasised the changes necessary 
in tlie Democratic programme, notably 
in the matter of tariffs ; and in his first 


message to Congress a month lao'r, tariff 
was the sole sul)je<d mentioned. The 
Bill that was then introdui^d into Con¬ 
gress, and sulxserjiiently passed into law, 
reduced the existing tariff on a certain 
number of necessary articles, natural 
])roducts in dangca* of being (exhausted, 
and commodities prodiaed by trusts, 
and gave fr(‘e f-ntry for raw wool. In 
addition it ynohibited Uk* importation to 
the United States ol the plumage of wild 
birds, either as raw material or mann- 
lactured, save for scientific or educational 
purposes. The Bill aKo instituted a 
graduated income tax on all incomes 
ovc'r and 

t*x(.‘m| 4 (‘d Irom in- 
c.'ome tax the incomes 
oi married jx-rsons 
with dc'pendants up 
to {,200 a year. 

The SOL ial cjuestion 
in the United States, 
as in overv otlu'r 
country where capital 
is concentrated and 
i n d Us t r y h i g h 1 y 
organis(*d, has 
('lainu‘d persistemt 
attention in recent 
years. Under the 
-•\nti- ri iwt Law, pro¬ 
ceedings have becni 
taken from time to 
time against allc'ged 
offenders, and in icyig, 
the Supreme* Court 
decided in the* cast* 
ol (“xtc‘nsi\'(- cotton 
buying on a local 
exchange that an 
atteinjit to “ ( oriit r ” 
a commodity was a 
violation c^f the law. TheTobacaoTiust was 
dissolved in the* same ye ar by dee'ic t* of the 
Suprenne Court, and actions for dissolution 
were taken against a numlu'rof compaiiit's. 
W'lrious railway companic'S we're* also 
attacked lor violation of the .\nti-'J'rust 
Law. l^ut, in spite of these attempts to 
diminish the economic power ol the million¬ 
aires, the ccmcentration of capital has 
suffered no real defeat. With the growth 
of the trust has grown the organisation of 
labour in trade unions, and the formation 
of the Industrial Workers of the World, 
an association avowedly re\a)lutionist and 
holding syndicalist rathe-r than socialist 
doctrines. Between capital and labour 
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tlie strife is nowhere so bitter and so violent 
as in the Unilt‘(l States. Kiots, d(‘striu*tion 
of pio[K‘rly and lo^s of lile liave become 
the accompaniments ol the strike and 
lo('k-out, and the civil warlare in Colorado 
in connecti(m witli a mining dispute was 
particulaiiy sorioiis in 1914. 'riu* tact that 
the trade' unionists and socialists in the 
United State's cannot achit've the political 
influence tlie'V exercise in Uuropean 
('ountries —owing to the highly spe'cialised 
('haracter ot the political machinery ol 
the' Dt'inoeratie' and Republican parties, 
and the cle)se' control of the machinery by 
the party manage'is- is a good deal 
responsible lor tlie increase' e)l revolu¬ 
tionary agitation amongst the wenking 
class, anel lor the' gre)wing be'liet in the 
value' e)l (lire'<'t actie)n by the strike as a 
more e'lfreiive we'apem lor obtaining 
bt'ttor soe'ial ('e)nditie)ns than the old 
proce'ss ol seeking releum by le'gislation. 

On both side's capitalist anel labemr— 
the' disH'garel for hiiinan lile and libe'rty 
win'll a strike' is taking place is appalling, 
anel the se'parate* (h)VernnK'nt Dejiartme'iit 
ol Labeuir, set u]) by Pre'siele'iit Talt’s 
adininistratiein, has not succe'eeled in 
rediie'ing the' vieilene'e e)l the combatants in 
industrial dispute's. 

Apart lre)in the* seuial ejiie'stiem at henne, 
Pre'siele'iit Wilson was e'arly involve'el in the! 
1roul)ie’se>me' pie)l)k'in ol Mexico. Jvelalions 
Ix'tweeii the' two coiintrie's we'ie straine'd 
frenn the' dav Ge'iie'ial Itnerta preie'laimed 
hinisedf Pre-siele'iit e)t Me'xie'e), in Fe'bruary, 
1()I4. J''e)r, while (ire'at Britain and 

(ifrmanv re'eognise'd the new geive-rnment 
within a fe'W months, the Ihiite'd State's 
ele'e'line'd all re‘e'e)gnitie)n of GeiU'ral Ilue'rta’s 
aelininistratiem until constitutional ele'c- 
tieiiis iiael bee'll helel, and Huerta himself 
hael unde'rtake'ii to retire Irenn oflie'e' anel 
not se'ek re e'le'e'lion. Phe' e>utbre'ak e)f 
civ'il war and the' reveilt against Cieiie'ral 
Hut'ita inerease'd the' inte!rnational ill- 
le'eling, tlie rebels—it was alleged—pur¬ 
chasing arms anel amniunition Irom Ihiitc'el 
State's citi/e-ns. In April, ieji4, the crisis 
came whe'ii ee'rtain seamen of the Unite'el 
State's we're- insulted in Mexico anel General 
Huerta’s a])ology was deemed inadeepiate 
by Pre'siele'iit Wilson. Alter an ultimatum 
the- Ihiite'd State's ele-clare'd war on Me-xice), 
with the result that the rebe-ls in Mexico 
])romptly ele-clare-el they would light lor 
their ('oiintrv ag;iinsl a fore-ign invade-r. 
The- e)lfer to arbitrate between the two 
count rie's maele by the Gove!rnme'nts of 
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Brazil, (diile and Peru was subscepiently 
accepted befeire any serious le^ss ot life 
occurred. 

Ne) account of mexlern time's in the 
United States would be cemiplete which 
omitted to mention the inere-ase of popu¬ 
lation and of wealth in the great Republic. 
The population multijilied Irean ()2,()22,2^o 
in 1890, to 9i,972,2()() in 1910, and, in 
spite of stringent laws for the exe lusion of 
“ undesirable aliens,” the stream ot immi¬ 
gration steadily flowed. The- average 
number ol immigrants was le-ss than 
500,000 a year betwe-e-n 1880 and 1900. It 
mountc'd up over a millie)n in 1905, Kjoiy, 
T907, and 1910. dreippe'el to nearly 
8e)o,ooo in i()o8, I90(). and the- ligures 
lor 1911 anel 1912 were 878,487 anel 
848,172 iTspe'ctively. 'riie- main bexly of 
tlu'se immigrants in 1912 e ame' Irom Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and Russia, while Great 
Britain conlril)ute'd 57,ooe), Ge-rmanv 
27,000, Ireland 25,ooe). and Sweden and 
Nenway 2i,ooo. C)nl\' i(),oo() immigrants 
were reiuse-d aelmission. 

The' material pre)gress of the United 
States can be juelge'd nefl only by the* 
inere-ase ol j)oj)ulatie)n. but also bv the! 
oflicial returns ol the' we'alth ol the country. 
In 1890 this wealth was e'stimale'd by 
the ('ensus Office at Sfifi po 47,091 ,Te)7, or 
/'I7).oo(),ooo,ooo; in 1900 at S88.5i7,4o(),775, 
£17.700,000.000 ; in 1904 at 
8107,104.211 ,()I7, e)i £21,420,ooe),()()(>: anel 
in 1907 at £25,000,000.000. ^’e‘t, with all 

this vast wealth and the- enormou-^ 
resource's of the laiiiiitiV, the' conlrast ol 
riclu's and poverty is as great in the' 
Ihiite'd Stale's as in any luiropean lanel, 
and the conditions f)f laiK)ur are iar wease 
in ('ertain of the- States than in (ireat 
Britain. .'^Ur^tialia, and New Zealand. 
Polilicallv, the triumphant elemocracy ” 
of the Unite-d Slates has bee-n subje-cte'd 
to rej^eated cj;^iticism fe)r many years past 
by its own citizens, chiefly on the grenmd 
that the excessive de'ce'ntralisation had 
made it impossible to clie-e k the- pe>wer of 
the political " boss ” and his army of 
foll(.)wers, by whom the country is really 
governed. Originally called into being to 
enlighten and initiate the loreign element 
in the cities into American politics, the 
party “ boss ” is now a feature in every 
State, and with party politics a profession 
to so many corruption is inevitable. At 
th(' same jimc' tlu- wc'll expressed desire 
for ” clean ” goveriimt-nt must not be 
ignored. 
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SOCIAL CONDITIONS & THE SOCIAL 
FUTURE IN THE UNITED STATES 

BY H. O. WELLS 

THE POPULATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


T JIIC social conditions and social lutiirc 
of America constitute^ a system of 
problems (piite distinct and separate from 
the social problems ol any other part 
of the world, 'bhe lu'an'st a])]>roach to 
parallel conditions, and that on a tar 
smaller and narrower scale, is found in 
the Pii'itish ('olonit's and in the newly 
sedlled |)arts of Sibeiia. Ihir 
The Mixed \y ^.verv ot her p... t 

, . ol tlie world the pojndation 

of America 

pletely di'sceiided from the piehistoric 
])opulation ol tlie same' repdon, and 
has (U"\’t*l()ped its social oidei in a slow 
growth t'Xlending oven- many centuries, 
the American jiopulation is essentially a 
transplant(‘d population, a still fluid and 
im])erlect fusion of great fragments torn 
at this point or that Iroin the gradually 
evolved socic'ties of ICuro] e. The Eurojiean 
social systems grow and 11 iwer u])on 
their roots, on soil which has made 
them and to which they are adapted. 

Tlie American social accumulation is a 
various collection of cuttings thrust into 
a new soil and respiring a tkwv air, so 
diffeient that the question is still open to 
doubt, and, indeed, there are those who do 
doubt, how' far these cuttings are actually 
striking root ami living and growing; 
whether, indei'd. they are (lestined to more 
than a temporary life in the new hemi¬ 
sphere. We propose to discuss and weigh 
certain arguments lor and against the 
belief that these qz ooo.ooo people who 
constitute the United States of America 
are destined to cUwelop into a great 
distinctive nation with a character and 
culture of its ow n. Humanly speaking, the 
United States of America—and the same 


is true of (amida and all the more 
prosjierous, populous and progressive 
ix'gions ol South AimM'ica is a vast sea ol 
newly-arrived and unstably-rooted })eoj)le. 

Of tlie ()2,ooo,' o inhabdauts recorded 
by th(‘ Tf)To c(‘nsus. T3.500 ooo wi'n* born 
and brought up in one or othci of the 
I'vUropean social sysLeins, and the parents 
of another 2(),(-v)o,ooo wtM'e foreigners. 
Another 11,000.000 are ol Ah lean negro 
(kscent ; 14.000 000 of th(‘ 81.ooo.000 

native born are living not 111 the state 
ol their birth. Imt in other stall's to 
which they have migrated. Of the 
40,500,000 whites whose partmts on both 
sides weie native Ameiicans, a high pro- 
])ortion ])r(/!)al>ly had one, if not more, 
grand])arenls foreign born. Nearly 
5.5()0.()oo out of 44,500,000 whites in 1870 
were loreign born, and another 5,250,000 
the children of foreign-born parents. The 
children of the latter 5.250,000 count, ol 
course, in the i()Oo census as native 
l)orn of nati\’o parents. Immigration, 
naturally enough, varies enormously w'ith 
the activity ot budness, but m 1905 it rose 
lor the first time on record above a million. 

These figures may be diffiimlt to grasp. 
The facts may be seen in a more concrete 
form by tlu' visitor to Ellis 
. . Island, the receiving station for 
Receiving iimiiigrants into New York 

^ ****' harbour. One goes to this 
place by tugs from the United States 
barge office in Battery Park, and in older 
to see the thing ]jro])erly one needs a 
letter of introduction to the commissioner 
in charge. Then one is taken through vast 
barracks littered wath peojde of every Euro- 
})ean race to a central hall in which the 
gist of the examining goes on. The floor 
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The Steady 
Stream of 
Immigration 


of this liall is divided up into a sort of 
inaz(' of windinj^ j)assa^(‘S ludut-eii latlici* 
work, and along thesi* ])assago, day altei 
day incessantly, the iinrnigiants go - wild- 
e>'ed gy])si(‘s, Armenians, (i-reeks, Italians, 
Ruthcnians, C'ossacks, (i-erman peasants, 
Scandinavians, a few Irish still, im¬ 
poverished English, occasional Dutch. 

They halt lor a moment at 
little desks to exhibit papers, at 
oth(‘r little desks to show tluar 
money and ])rove they au‘ not 
paupers, to have their eyes scanned by 
this doctor and their general lu^aring by 
that. Their thumb-marks are taken, 
names and h(‘ights and weights and so 
forth an‘ recoidc'd tor the card indc'x, 
and so slowly tlit'v pass along towards 
America, and at last rc‘ach a little wicket— 
the gate ol the New World. 

Through this metal wicktd di i])s the im- 
migiation strc^am; all day long, ev(‘ry two 
or three seconds, an immigrant with a valise 
or a bundle^ ])asses the little desk and goes 
on ])ast the well-managed money-changing 
])lace, ])ast the carcd'ully organised sej)arat- 
ing ways that go to this railway or that, 
past the guiding, protecting othcials into 
a new world. The gr(‘at majority are young 
men and young women bed ween S(‘ventc‘en 
and thirty—good, youthlul, liopelul ])ea- 
sant stock. They stand in a long string, 
waiting to go through that wicket, with 
bundles, with little tin box(‘s, with clu'ap 
jiortmanteaux, with odd jiackages, in 
])airs, 111 iamilies, alone, women with 
children, m(‘n with strings ol dependents, 
young conph's. All day that stiing ol 
human beads waits theie, jeiks lorward, 
waits again ; all day and (‘Vtcy day, 
constantly repUmished, constantly diop- 
])ing the end beads through the wicket, 
till the units mount to hundreds and the 
hundreds to thousands. 

In such a prospc'ions year as iqof) more 
immigrants ])ass(‘d through that wicket 
into America than ('hildieii were born in the 
r . whole ol France. 'J'his figure* 

urope e ])er])etiial stream ol new 

Feedmg-pUce eituens will serve to 

o merica mark the ])rimary distinction 
between the American social yiroblem and 
that of any Fhiropcan or Asiatic community. 
The vast bulk of the ])0])ulalion of the 
United States has, in fact, only got there 
from Europe in the course of the last 
hundred years, and mainly since the 
accession of Queen Victoria to the throne 
of (i-reat Britain. This is the lirst tact that 
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the student of the American social future 
must realis(*. Only an extremely small 
j)ro])orlion ol its blood goes back now to 
those who fought for freedom in the da3^s 
of George Washington. The American 
community is not an expanded colonial 
society that has become autonomous. It 
is a great and deepening jiool of popula¬ 
tion accumulating ujxm the area their 
predecessors fretnl, and since fed copiously 
by atffiients Irom every luiroj^ean com¬ 
munity. Fresh ingredients are still being 
added in enormous quantity, in quantity 
so great as to materially change the racial 
quality in a score of years. It is particu¬ 
larly notewort hy that each acc'essiou of new^ 
blood seems to sterilise its jirtnlecessors. 

Had there Ixh'U no immigration at all 
into the United Stales, but had the rate 
ol increase that prevailed in 1810-1820 
prev'ailcd to i()oo, the population, which 
would then have been a ])urely native 
American one, would have amounted to 
100,000,000; that is to say, to more than 
11.000,000 in (‘xc(',ss ol the total popula¬ 
tion in 1(^14. Th(‘ new’ wavt‘s aie for a 
time ama/ingly fecund, and then comt's 
, a rapid tall in the birth-rate, 
or s jiif, (4 colonial and 

urp us (^arlv republican blood in the 
Population therefore prob- 

ably consideiMi)ly smaller even than the 
figures 1 have quoted w’ould suggest. 
Thi'se accesses ol new population lia\'e 
coiiK' in a series ol waves, very much as il 


successive reservoirs ol smplus population 
in theOld World had bt'en lappixl, diaiiuxl 
and exhausted. F'irst (xiine tlu* Irish and 
(h‘rmans, then ('entral Eurojx'ans ol 
various types; then Poland and Western 
Ku.ssia bi‘gan to pour out their teeming 
pc‘o])les, and more partic'ularly their Jews ; 
llohemia, the Slavonic stales, Italy, and 
Hungary followed, and the latest arrivals 
include grexit numbers of Lcwantiiu^s, 
Armenians, and gther peoples Irom Asia 
Minor and the Balkan Peninsula. The 
Hungarian immigrants have still a birth¬ 
rate ol forty-six per 1,000, tlie highest 
birth-rate in the world. 

A considerable proport icni of the Medi¬ 
terranean arrivals, it has to be noted, and 
more especially the Italians, do not come 
to settle. They work for a season or a 
lew' years, and then return to Italy. The 
rest come to stay. 

A \'ast proportion of thc^se ac'cessions to 
till! American population since 1840 has, 
with the exception of the East Euiopean 




AT THE GATE OF THE NEW WORLD : AMERICAN IMMIGRATION 

Immediately upon arrival in New York harbour aliens arc taken direct to the United States Immigfiation Offices in 
Ellis Island, where they undergo a rijfid examination before beinjf permitted to pass through the gates into the New 
World. Thumb-marks are taken and, with name.s, Iicights and weights, are recorded for the immigration index. 
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Jews, consisted of peasantry, mainly or 
totally illiterate, accustomed to a low 
standard of life and heavy bodily toil. 
For most of them the transfer to a new 
country meant severance from the reli¬ 
gious commuuion iu which they had been 
bred and from the servilities or subordi¬ 
nations to which they were accustomed. 
A P 1 r brouglit little or no 

° ])ositive social tradition to 
the syntliesis to which they 
umani y their blood and muscle. 

The earlier (iermau, English and Scan¬ 
dinavian incomers \ver(‘ drawn from a 
somewhat higher social level, and were 
much more closely akin in habits and 
faith to the earlier founders of the 
republic. Our iiupiirv is this: What 
social structure is this pool of mixed 
humanity developing or likely to develop? 

If we compare any European nation 
with the American we perceive at once 
ciTtain broad differences. The iormer, iu 
comparison with the latter, is evolved and 
organised ; the latter, in comparison with 
the former, is aggregated and chaotic. In 
nexirly every European country then* is a 
social system, olten (juite elaborately 
classed and defined ; each class with a 
sense of function, with an idea ol what is 
due to it and what is (‘xp(‘cted of it. 

Nearly everywhere you find a governing 
class, aiistocratic in spirit, sometimes no 
doubt highly modified by r(*ceut economic 
and industrial changes, with more or h'ss 
of the tradition of a feudal nobility ; then 
a definite great mercantile class; then a 
l.arge, self-respecting middle (‘lass of ])ro- 
ftissional men minor merchants and so 
forth ; then a new industrial class of 
em])loyees iu the manufacturing and urban 
districts, and a peasant population rooted 
to the land. There are, of ('ourse, many 
local modifications of this form. In 
France the nobility is mostly exjiro- 
priated ; in England, since the days of 
John Ball, the peasant has lost his common 
rights and his holding, and 
eg fees ] x>com e an “agricultural 
Orders labourer to a newer class of 
more extensive farmer. But 
these are differences in detail ; the fact 
of the organisation, and the still more 
important fact of the traditional feeling 
of organisation, remain true of all these 
older communities. 

And in nearly every European country, 
though it may be somewhat despoiled 
here and shorn of exclusive predominance 
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there, or represented by a dislocated “ re¬ 
formed” member, is the Church; custo¬ 
dian of a gr(‘at moral tradition, closely 
associated with the national universities 
and the organisation of national thought. 
The typical European town has its castle 
or great house, its cathedral or church, its 
middle class and lower class (]uarters. 
Five miles off one can see that the Amer¬ 
ican town is on an entirely different ])lan. 
In his remarkable “ American Scene ” Mr. 
Henry James calls attention to the fact 
that the (dmrch as one sevs it and fe(‘ls it 
universally in Euro])(* is altogethtT absent, 
and he adds a comuuMit as sugg(‘stive as 
it is vague. S])eaking of the* ajipearance 
of the churches, so far as they do appear 
amidst American ur 1 )an scenery, he says : 

Looking' for ttu' most part no more cstahlislK'd 
or soaU'd than a stoi)p<*d oininhns, they arc 
reduced to tlu' inveterate houtgeois level that 
of private, accommodated pretensions merely 
and latally despoileil of tin* line old ('cclesiaslical 
arrogance. 

The held of .Anuaican hie is as hare ol the 
t'hurcli as a hilhard-tahle of a centn- ])iece ; a 
truth that the myriad little stiiictiires "at¬ 
tended ” on Sumlays and on the " oil " evenings 
ol their " sociables " proclaim as wit h 
No Church the audibU' sound f)f tin* roarint; ol a 
in million mici-. . . . .And, howc'vi'r 

America nidicatesone's impn-ssionol the 

clearance, tlu' ch'aranci' itself, in its 
comjileteness,with the innunu'rable odd connecti-d 
circumstaiH es that lu ing it home, represents, in 
tlie history of manni'isand morals, a deviation in 
tlie mere measurement ol which hi'ii'altiT may 
v\(‘ll resid(‘ a ciTtam critical thrill. I s.iy hmealter 
because it is a (piestioii ol on(‘ ol those many 
nu'asunaneiits that wt>iild as yet, m tlu' Tinted 
States. 1 h‘ prematuri'. Ol all thesolemn toutlusions 
one feels as " barri'd,” the list is ipiiti' headed in 
the states, I tliink, by this particular abeyance ol 
judgment. M’lien an ancient tii^asure ol jirecions 
vessels, over-scored with glowing gems and 
wrouglit artistically into wondrous shajxs, has, 
by a })rodigi(nis ))roci'ss, been converted, through 
a va.st community, into th(‘ small change, the 
simple circulating nu*diiim ol dollars and 
" nickels,” we can only say that the consequent 
jMTriu'ation will ln' of values of a new order. 
Of what order we must wait to see. 

America lias 110 ('liurcli. Neither has it 
a ])easautry uor an aristocracy ; and until 
well oil iu the Victorian epoch it had no 
disproportionately rich jieojile. 

In America, except in the regions where 
the negro abounds, there' is no lower 
stratum. There is no “ soil peojile ” to 
this community at all ; your bottomest 
man is a mobile freeman who can read, and 
who has no ideas above digging and pigs 
and poultry-keeping, except incidentally 
for his own ends. No one ow-ns to subor¬ 
dination. As a consecjucnce, any position 






EUROPE’S DREGS ENTERING THE NEW WORLD 

It is estimated that over a million foreigners seek admission into the United States every year. They represent all 
the races under the sun, coming mostly from China, Japan and Russia. Only those who are fit to battle with life, who 
have a clean record, and who are not paupers, are allowed to land; the rest — thieves, anarchists, imbeciles, and persons 
suffering from disease, so far as can be ascertained, are sent back to their own countries in the steamships that brought 
them over. Of this group of undesirables between 6,000 and 12,000 are excluded within the course of a twelvemonth. 
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\vlii':h involves the arknowledi^ment of an 
innate inferiority is difficult to fill ; there 
is, from the European ])()int of view, an 
extraordinary dearth of servants, and this 
endures in s])ite of a j^reat ])easant immi- 
j^ration. Tlu* seixile tradition will not 
root hc're now: it dies forthwith. An 
enormous inpiortation of European serfs 
and })easants goes on : hut as 


they touch this soil their hacks 


A Country 
Without an 

Aristocracy assertion. And 

at the other end of the scal(‘, also, 
one miss(‘s an ('l(Mnent. There is no terri¬ 
torial austoera('\\ no aristocracy at all. no 
throiK', no legitimate and acknowledg(‘d 
rei)res('ntali\'e ol that iipiu-r social struc¬ 
ture ot hMsuri', ]^(uver and state o'sponsi- 
hilily \^■hich in the old ICnropt'an tlieory 
oi s()ci(i\' was sujiposc'd to gi\'(‘ sigiiili- 
cance to the whole. 'IIk* American com¬ 
munity, one cannot too clearly insi^l. does 
not corresj»on(l to an entire European 
(•ominunit\- at all, hut on1\’ to the middle 
masses ol it, to tlu' trading and manutac- 
turing class hc'tweiMi the dimensions ol 
the magnat(' and the clerk and skill(‘d 
artisan. It is tlu* central ])art ol the 
European oiganism without either tlu* 
di(‘aming lu'ad oi tlu'siihjugated fc'et. 

Even the highh' hMulal slave-holding 
“ connt\’ tamily ” traditions ol V'irginia 
and the south pass now out of memory. 
So that in a \’ei'\ real sense the past of 
th(‘ American nation is in luiroptg and the 
settled order of t h(‘ ])ast is left hc'hind tliere. 
This communit\' was, as it were, taken off 
its roots, clipped (jt its branches, and 
brought hither. It began neither sell 
nor lord, hut burgher and larmer : it 
followed the normal develojnm'ut oi the 
middle class under pr< igress e\'eryw'h(T(\ and 
became cajiitalistic. TIk* later immigra¬ 
tion hasconvergi'd upon tlu‘gi t'at industrial 
centres, and added mer(‘l\' a vast non- 
servile ek'inc'nt of empl(>\'ees to the scheme. 
America has been, and still very largely 

, is, a one-class countrv. It is 

The Scat of 

Triumphant 
Democracy 


a great sea ol human beings 
detached from theii traditions 
ol origin. The social difference 
from luirope a])pears everywhere, and no- 
wlu'ie moie strikingly than in the railway 
carriages. In England tin* com[)artments 
in these are either “ lirst class,” originally 
designed for the aristocracy ; or “ second 
class,” for the middle class ; or ” third 
class,” for the {populace. In America 
then* is only one ('lass, oiu* uniwrsal 

C)2p2 


simple democratic car. In the Southern 
states, however, a ])roportion of these 
simple d(‘mocratic cars are inscribed with 
the word ” White,” wh('reb\’ .10 ()()(),()()() 
people are excluded. Hut to this original 
even-handed treatment th(‘n‘ w'as spec'dily 
added a more sum])tuous ty]i(* ot car, the 
jKiiiour car, accessible to extra dollars ; 
and then came special tyj)es ot train, all 
made np of ])arlour cars and obsia vation 
cars, and the like. In England lu'arly 
every train remains still tirst, second 
and third, or first and third. And now’, 
quite outdistancing the differtMitiation of 
England, America ])roduces ]>rivate cars 
and ])rivat(' trains, such as luiropc* re¬ 
serves onlv for crowiK'd heads. 

The (‘videnct' ot thc' Amia ican railwaN's, 
then, suggests very strongly what a hun- 
dnxl otluM' signs contiiin, that tlu‘ huge 
classl(‘ss S(‘a ol American ])opulation 
is not destiiK'd to iH'inain classless, is 
already de\’(‘lo])ing separations and (list inc'- 
tions, and structun's of its own. Mon¬ 
strous archit('('tural ])ortenls in Hoston 
and vSalt Lake City (MH'onrage one to sup¬ 
pose that tw’cui tht‘ churchless asj)(‘('t, w Inch 
. . so still (mI IIk' s]>eculati\'e 

mcrica s element 111 Mr. Hi'ni \’ |anu“S, 
Vast Area i ' < 1 

of Land lormless 

phase of a community destim'd 
to produce not only classes, but intelK'C- 
tual and moral tonus of the most 
wond(‘rful and R'lnarkabh' kind. 

It is well to note how th(“S(' ,000,000 

ot p(‘o|)le whos(‘ social fuluri' we an' 
discussing aie distribiitt'd. 'I'liis huge 
d(‘velopnienl ol human appliaiu'es and 
resources is lu'ia' going on in a coiiiinu- 
nity that is still, lor all the dense ( lowds 
ol New York, tlu' ti'eming ('ongi'stion 
of ICast Sid(', extraordinarih’ scat teix'd. 
Anu'rica, oiU‘ recalls, is still an unoccupied 
country, across which the lati^st de\'i‘lo})- 
ments of ci\’ilisation are rushing. Wc' are 
dealing here with a continuous area of land, 
which is, leaving Alaska out of account 
alt(xgcther, equal to (ireat Hritain, ITance, 
the German Emigre, tlu' Austro-Hun¬ 
garian Empire, Italy, Helgiuin, Japan, 
Holland, Spain and Portugal, Sweden 
and Norway, Turkey in Europe, Egypt, 
and the whole Empire ot India; and the 
population sjireadout over this vast s])ace 
is still less than the joint j)opu!alion ol the 
first two countries named, and not a 
quarter that of India. Moreo\er, it is 
not spread at all evenly. Much oi it 
is in undistributed clots. Neither is 
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it upon the soil ; barely half of it is 
in holdings and lK)nK‘S and authentic 
coininnnities. It is a jioj^nlation of an 
extrenn'ly inodeiii type. Urban concen¬ 
tration iias already i^one lar with it ; 
i(),()()0,o()0 oj it an‘ cr()W(U‘d inti) and 
about lour great (itii's; other 15,500,000 
make up iilty-six towns. P)Ctween tiu‘se 
centi es ot ])opi’lation run 1 ail ways indeed, 
telegraph wires, telephone connections, 
tracks(d \'arioussorts; but to the Kiiroj)ean 
eye thise are mere scratchings on a virgin 
surface. An ('injity wilderness inanilests 
iis(‘It through this thin network of liiunan 
convenience's, aj)])ears in tlie meshes (‘ven 
at llu' railroad side*. 

J^ssi'iitially, America is still an unsettled 
land, with only a lew incidental good 
roads in faxoiirt'd t)laci'S, with no univiasal 
])olice, with no wayside inns where a civil¬ 
ised man may ri'st, witli still only thi^ 
crudest of rural postal delivt'iies, with long 


stretches ol swamp and forest and desert 
by the track side, still unassailed by 
industr}’. 'fliis much on<' st'cs clearly 
enough eastward of Chicago. \\'i'stward 
it beconu's inoie and moie the lact. In 
Idaho, at last, comes the untouched ai^d 
perha})S in\incible desert, plain and con¬ 
tinuous through the long hours (d travel. 
Huge areas do not contain one human 
being to thi' sipiare mile, still vastei 
portions tall short of two. 

It is u])on rennsylxania and New 
York state and the bi'll ol great towns 
that stretch out jiast ('hicago to Mil¬ 
waukee Ciud Madison that the nation 
centres and si'i'ins destiiud to cent.i'. 
One needs but examine a tinted po])nla- 
tion map to realise that. I'he otlu'i con- 
cc'iitrations are provincial and subordinate ; 
they have the same 1 elation to tin* main 
axis that (Vlasgow or Cardiff has to 
London in the L tish sch.-’in^'. 



One of thp most notable features in the social life of the United States is the yearly increase of the Jewish 
population, which, since 1 H4(), when it uurabered only .'>0,000 souls, has reached 1 ,‘ 500 , 000 . Of these it is estimated 
that no fewer than .'>00,000 have made their homes in New York State, a large proportion living iii the city 
itself. Mostly refugees from Poland and desperately poverty-stricken, they follow almost every industrial 
pursuit, frequently at sweating wages and under most unfavourable conditions. The above picture shows a 
typical' every-day scene in the Jewish colony, New York City, where the frugal housewife docs her marketing. 
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A STUDY OF NATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 

W HEN 1 speak of this vast iniiititude, and the like. It is emotionally palriotie, 
these cjj.ooo.ooo souls of the United hypothctisin^^ fi^^diting and dying for 
States ol America, as hcang for the most one’s country as a supreme good, while 
part peasants de-peasantised and common inculcating also that working and li\a‘ng 
people cut off from tlu'ir own social tra- lor onesell is quite within tlie sphere of 
ditioiis 1 do not intend to convey that the virtuous action. It adores the flag, hut 
American community is, as a whole, suspects the state. One s(‘('s more 
traditionless. Tlienms in .America a very xhc Onl national flags and few('r national 
distinctive tradition ind(*ed, which not servants in America than in 

only animates tlu' entire nati(*n, hut Costume country in tlie world. Its 

gixa^s a uni(ju(‘ idiom to its Press and all concei 'on of maniK'rs is one 

its j)uhli(' utt('ranct‘s, and is manifestly ol Iree plain-spoken iik'H rex’ering women 
the starling ])oint from which the adjust- and shielding tla'in from iikkI of the 
ments ot the tuture must he made. realiti(‘s of lile, sccamiul ot aristocracies 

The mer(‘ sight ol the stars and stripes and monan'hies whili‘ asserting simjdy. 
serves to I'et'all it; “Yankee” in the tlirectlx, l)oldly and frequently, an ecpial 
mouth of a ICiiropean gix'es something of claim to consideration with all other men. 
its quality. One thinks at one? ol a II there is any traditional national costume 
cari'less a])andoiim(‘nt (4 any juadension, at all it is shirt-sleeves. And it cherishes 
of tireless eneii:;y and daring enterprise*, the glorious rights ol j)roperty al)ove 
of immt'nM' st'llu-eliance, ot a disrespect any otlu'r right whatsoever, 
lor the })ast so complete' that a mummy Such are the details that come' cluster- 
is in itse'll a cetniical e)hie'ct, ing inte) e)nf‘’e: mind m response te) the 
Democracy blowing e)ut e)f an phrase, the American tradition. 

Freedom and jjj fjmm. a hYemi the War of Jiulependene'e e)nward 

Coni cnce (b.iigipjai ()ne t hinks eef until emr e)wn times, that traditie)n, that 

the ente'rjirise e)l the skyscrape'r anei the vt*ry definite ide'al, has kept pretty ste'adily 
hume)ur e)t “ A Vanke'e at the Ce)urt e)f the same*. It is the image e)t a man and 
King Arthur,” anel e)i ” Imuu'ents Al)re)ad.” ne>t the image of a state. Its lix ing spirit 
Its dominant notes are democracy, free- has been the s})irit of frtH'dom at any cost, 
dom and ('onfideiice. It is religious- unconditional and irresponsibh'. It is 
s])irited without suj)eistition, consciously the spirit of men who hav(' thrown oft a 
Christian in tin; vein of a nearly Unitarian yoke, who are jealously resolved to be 
Christianity, fervent but broadened unhamjH'red mastc'rs of their “ own,” to 
broadened as a halfpenny is broadened by whom nothing else* is ot anything but 
being run over by an ('xpress train—sub- secondary im])ortance. 'I'hat was the 
stantially tlu'same, that is to say, but with sj)irit of the English small gentry and 
a marked loss of outline and detail. - . . mercantile class, the comfort- 

It is a tiadition ol romantic con- _ .*jj‘^**'* pn>perty owners, the par- 

cession to good and inoffensive women and ^^Libcrl liiini^'iitarians, in vStuart times, 
a high dexa'hqmient of that personal ° y Indeed, even earlier, it is very 

morality which puts s(*xual continence largely the spirit of More’s Utopia.. It 
and alcohr)lic temperance before any w^as the S])irit that sent Oliver CTomw^cll 
public virtue. It is equally a tradition himself packing for America, though a heed- 
of sporadic emotional public-si)iritedncss, less and ill-advised and unforeseeing king 
entirely of the quality of gallantry, of w'ould not let him go. It w^as the spirit 
handsome and surprising gifts to the that made taxation for public purposes the 
people, disinterested occui)ation of office supreme wrong and provoked each country, 
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firs’ the Mother Country and then in its lartor in flic lilc of each indiviclnal 

turn i1k' (laUi,"lUer country, to annvLi re- It invoh es u sense of function and a sense 

heJJioiL It has been the spirit ol the ol a stwise of a p^envra] rvsjxm- 

British Whig and the British Noncon- sihility ainl of a general well-being over- 
iormist almost up to the present day. In ridiuj^* the iiulividual s well-heing, whicli 
the Relorm Club ol London, framed and are exactly the senses the Ainerit'aii tradi- 
glaZed over against Magna Charla, is the tion attacks and destroys. 

American Declaration ol Independence; For the better part of a c('ntur) the 
TK TK* kindred trophies they are of American tradition, (piile as niiicli bv 
f V 'IrT same essentially Hnglish reason ol wlial it disri'gards as ol what it 

or rcc om stubborn insnbordina- suggests, has meant a great release ol 

a any ost American side human energy, a xigorous, il rough and 

of it has gone on unchecked l>y the com- untidy, exploitation t)l the vast resources 
plementarv as])ect of the English charac- that the iuiroju-au iiuentiou t)f raihvays 
ter W'hich British Toryism expresses. and lelegra]^hi(' communication put within 

The War of Independence raised that reach ol tlu' Ameih'an ])eo])le. It has 
Whig suspicion of and hostility to govern- stimulated men to a greater individual 

nuMit, and tht‘ Ireedom ol ])ri\ate jnopeMiy activity. ]H‘rhaps, than the' world has ever 

and tlK‘ repudiation ol any but voluntary seaai Ih'Ior'. Men have been wasted by 

emotional and su]X‘rerogatory co-(»]HM‘a- misdirection, no doubt, but tlieMe* has been 

tion in the national purj'iosia to the level less wast(‘ by nuu'tion and lassituch' than 

of a redigion ; and the Anu'rican ('onstitu- was the case in any pre\ious society, 

tion, W'ith but one element ol tdasticily (ireat bulks ol tliingsand great fpiantitits 
in the Suimant'Court decisions, established ol things have becai pioduced. huge* areas 

these jninciples im])regnably in the j’lolitical brought under ('ulti\’atiou. \'ast cities 

structure. It organised disorganisation, reared in tlu‘ wildea'inss. F>ut this 

Personal freedom, defiance of authority, tradition has lailed to pioduce the begin- 

aiid the stars and strijies have always gone nings or I'l eunisi' ol any iie*w 

together in men’s minds ; and subseepient p f- r* pliase* ot ci\ ilist‘d organisa- 

waves of immigration—the Irish tliH^ng i •• tion; the growth- ha\e ic‘- 

famin(‘, lor which th(‘y held the Enghsli '**^ **"'maiiu'd largely im'ertebrate 

res])onsible, and the bhisteiai lAiropean and chaotic', and c’oiu urrc'ntly with its gilt 
Jews (scaping relentless jn'isecutions - ol splendid and monstrous giowth it has 

brought a jiersuasion ol imiiu'nse public' also de\e‘lo]K‘d ])orteulous jiohtical and 

wreings as a lU'c'essary cone'omitaiit ol ee-ononiic cwils. No eloul»t the inc'rcnnent 

systcMuatic go\eninient, to retresh without ol human eauagy has bcaai c'onsidtaable, 

changing tliis defiant thirst for fieede.an but it has beaai much less than aj^pears at 

at any cost whatsoever. first sight. jMuch ol the' huniaii energy 

In my book, “ The ITiture in America,” that Anieaica has elis]daye‘el in the last 

I have tried to make an estimate ot the c'caiturv is not a (leveT)])meait ot newv 

working ejuality ol this American tradi- eaiergy, but a di\’easion. It has been 

tion of unconditional Inaxlom for the aceompanic'd by a tall in the‘ birth-rate 

adult male citi/en. 1 have shown that that ewen the immigration torivnt has not 

from the* j)e)iut of view’ ol anyone who altogetlie*!' rej^laced. Its insiste'uce upf)n 

rt'gards civilisation as an organisation of the indixidual, its disrc’gard of the colle‘c- 

human interdependence and believes that five organisation, ils treatment ot w’omen 

the stability of society can be se.‘curcd only and children as t*ach man’s private 

by a conscious and disciplined concern, has had its natural outeorne. 

eak^sses ,.Qi-(;|iii^itiem of cffejit, it is a Men’s imaginations ha\ e* bc'en turned 
TraditioV^*'** tradition extraordinarily and entirely upon individual and immediate 

ra lion dangerously deficient in w’hat siu'cesses, and upon concrete triumphs; 

I have called a “ sense of the state.” And they have had no regard, or only an 

by a seuise ot the state I mean not ine*ffee'tual sentimental regard, for the race, 

merely a vague and sentimental show' Every man was looking alter himself, and 

of piiblic-spiritedness —of that the states tlicTe was no one to look after the future, 

have enough and to spare—but a real Had the ])re)mise of 1815 l)een fulfilled, 

sustaining conception of the collective there would now’ be in the United States 

interest embodied in the state as an ot America 100,000,000 descendants ot 

object of simple duty and as a d(*termining the homogeaieous and free-spirited native 
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p(;pulation of tliat time. There are not, as most striking though by no means the 
a matter of fact, more than 35,000,000. mf)st important fact in Anu'ncan social 
TJu're aic pn)l)al)ly, as 1 have j)ointed out, liie, a frothy confusion of millionaires’ 
much less. Against the assets of cities, lamilies, just as wasteful, foolish and 
railways, mines, and industrial wealth x iv^ous as irres]K)nsil)le human beings with 
won, the American tradition has to set unlimited resources have always shown 
the price of 75,000,000 native citi/ens themselves to be. And concurrently with 
who have iiev(M- found time to be born, the apj)earance of these concentrations of 
and whos(‘ ])lace is now mon^ or less great wealth we ha\'e appear- 

filh'd by ali(‘n substitutes. Biologically ^ hig also poverty—poverty of a 

s})eakiug, this is not a triumj)h for thc‘ degree that was quite unknown 

American tradition. It is, how(‘ver, very ^ in the United .States for the first 

clearly an outcome of the intense indi- century oi their career as an independent 
vidualisni of that tradition. Under the nation. In the last few decades slums as 
sway of that it has burnt its tuture in the frighttul as any in Europ(' have appeared 
tiirnace to keep up steam. with terrible ra]>idity, and there has been 

The next and necessary e\il consequent a dexelopment ot the viler side of indus- 
uj^on this exaltation ol tlic- individual and trialism, of sweating, and base employment 
priw'itt* j)i-operty ovn the* slate—o\’(‘r the of th(‘ most ominous kind. 
rac(\ that is, and ov(‘r ])ublie ]U'op(‘rty— In Mr. Robert Hunter’s “ Poverty ” one 

lias been acontiaupt lor ])ubli('serv'ic'e. It n^ads of “not less than 80,000 children, 
has identilied ))ublic spirit with spasmodic most ol whom little rirls, at present 
acts oi [>u))li(' bcMieiicence. 'I'he Ameriran (‘inployed in tlit' tt'xtile mills of this 
jKilitical ideal became a (.'inciunatns whom country. In the south tlua'e are now six 
nobody sent ior, and who tluai'lorc' n(‘\(‘r times as many chiklnm at work as 
left his ])lough. 'I'lun'e has ensued a corru])t there wcaa* twemty years ago. Child 
and undignilied polilii al liha spcaaking laboui iiuavasuig yearly in that section 
. clap-tra]), dark with violence, oi th(‘ ('oiuitry. Each year more little 
orruption ii]itt>i-at(> and void oi statesman- ones an' lirought in from the lit'lds and 
Politic *^*^**' ship or scic'iK'e, torbidding any hills to li\'e in tlu' degrading and demoral- 
° h('alliiy soc ial d(‘velo])ment ising atmosidiere ol the mill towns . . .” 

through public oiganisation at home, and, ( hildren are dt'liberan'ly imported by 
('\a‘ry yeai that tlu' iucieasing iacilities oi the Italians. 1 gathered Irom('ommissioner 
('omuuinication draw' the alien nations Watchoin at Ellis Island that the propor- 
closer, dec'ju'iiiug the' risks ot needless and tion ol little ne])hews and nieces, iriends' 
disastrous wars abroad. sons and so forth, brought in by them is 

And, in the third place, it is to be |)eculiarly high, and I heard him try and 
remarked that the* American tradition has condemn a doubtful cas(‘. It was a par- 
deleatc'd its dearc’s! aims of a universal licnlarly unattractive Italian in charge of 
ireedom and practical ('(piality. The a dull-c'yc'd, emaciated little boy of no 
economic' })rocess ol tlu' last hall century, ascertainable ri'lationship. 
so lar as Amt'iic'a is concenu'd, has In the w’orst days ot colton-milling in 
com|)lett'ly justiiii'd the generalisations ol England the conditions were hardly worse 
Marx. Theie has been a steady conceii- than those* now' existing in the south. 
trati(»n ol w'ealth and of the? nudity, as ( hildn'ii, the* tiniest and iraih'st, of five 
distinguished from the forms, of ]>ower, in and six years of age, rise in tlu* morning 
the hands of a small energetic minority, and, like old men and w'omen, go to the 
and a steady at)pi'o.\imation of the con- mills to do their day’s labour; 

dition of the mass of tlu* citi/ens to that slaves in when they return home, 

of the so-called proletariat of the European “wearily fling themselves on 

communities. I'he tradition of individual their beds, too tired to take off 

freedom and equality is, in fact, in process their clothes.” Many children W'ork all 
of d(*stroving the n'idities of freedom and night, “in the madtlening racket of the 
equality out of which it rose. machinery, in an atmosphere insanitary 

Instead of the (x)0,ooo families of lyqo, and cloiuled w'ith humidity and lint, 
all at about the same level of jwoperty and, “ It will be long,” adds Mr. Hunter, in 
excepting the peculiar ('ondition of 700,000 his description, “before I forget the face 
blacks, with scarcely anyone in the of a little boy of six years, with his hands 
position of a hireling, w-e ha\'e now' as the stretched forw'ard to rearrange a bit of 
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THE OLD AND THE NEW: THE EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

In 1700 the coloured population numbered less than At the present time there are more than negroes in the States. Since the dark days of slavery the black man s status 

has also imoroved. The old nigger and his plank hut are things of the past; to-day he takes active interest in the administration of the republic, and has his own coUeges and churches. 
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macliiiiery, his pallid face and s])are form 
already showing the physical effects of 
labour. This child, six years of age, was 
working twelve hours a day.” 

Ib'om Mr. Spargo’s ” Bitter Cry of the 
Children ” 1 learn this much of the joys 
of certain among the youth oi Pennsvl- 
vania : ” For ten or eieven hours a day 
TK H ^ children of ten or eleven stoop 
I * o^’er the chute and pick out 

Children^ the slate and other im]mrities 
Irorn the coal as it moves past 
them. 'J'he air is black with coal-dust, 
and the roar of the crushers, screens and 
rushing mill-race of coal is deafening. 
Sometimes one of the children falls into 
the machinery and is terribly mangled, 
or slips into the chute and is smothered 
to death. Many childnm are killed in this 
way. Many others, altera time, contract 
coal-miners’ astlima and consumption, 
which graduall\' undermine th(‘ir health. 
Breathing continually day after day the 
clouds of Coal-dust, tlu'ir lungs graclually 
lurome black and choked with small 
))articles of anthracite . . .” 

In Massachusetts, at Fall Riv(T, the 
Hon. J. F. ('ai('y tc'lls how litth^ naked 
boys, bee Americans, work for a well- 
known New \’ork millionaiie, packing 
cloth into bleaching vats, in a bath of 
chemicals that bleaches their little bodies 
like the bodi(‘s of lepers. 

Altogetlu'r it would sei'm that at least 
1,300,000 childien ai'e growing up in the 
I’nited Stat(‘s ol America stunted and 
jiractically uneducated because of un- 
rt'gulati-d industrialism. These children, 
ill-fed, ill-trained, mentally benighted, 
since tluw' are alixe and active, since they 
ar(‘ an active and positive and not a 
iK'gative evil, are even more ominous in 
the American out look than those* live and 
sixty million ol good race and sound uj)- 
bringing who will now’ never be born. It 
must be re])eated that the American tradi¬ 
tion is really the tradition ol one particular 
^ , ingredient in this great adniix- 

. ^ . tiire and stirring ui) ol i)eoples. 

* ® This ingredient is the colonial 

ra I ion }^ntish, w hose seventeenth 
century Puritanism and eighteenth century 
mercantile radicalism and rationalism 
manifestly lurnished all the stuff out of 
which the American tradition is made. 

It is this stuff planted in virgin soil, 
and inflated to an immense and buoyant 
o])timism by colossal and unanticipated 
material prosperity and success. From that 


American 
German and 


British middle-class tradition comes the 
individualist Protestant s])irit the keen 
self-reliance and jiersonal responsibility, 
Hie irresjxmsible expenditnie, the indis¬ 
cipline and mystical faith in things being 
managed properly if they are only let 
alone. ‘‘ State-blindness ” is the natural 
and almost inevitable (piality ol a middle- 
elass tradition, a class that has bei'u forced 
neither to rule nor obey, which has been 
concentrated and successtnllv concen¬ 
trated on private gain. 

The middle-class P>ritish section of the 
American pojiulation was, and is to this 
day, the only really aiticiilate ingredient 
in its mental composition. And so it has 
had a monopoly in providing the American 
forms of thought. The other sections of 
people that have bec'ii amu'xed by, or have 
cc'ine into, this national synllu'sis arc* 
silent so lar as any contribution to the 
national stoc'k of ideas and ideals is 
eonc'erned. The le art*, lor e\am)»le those 
giTat (‘U^meiits, the Sj)aiiish Patholics, tlu^ 
French Catholic po])ulalioii ol boiiisiana, 
the Irish Catliolics, the French Canadians 
—who an* now ousting the* stt'iile Nt*w' 
Englander from New hhigland 
thefrermans. the Italians, the 
_ Hungarians. ('omixiratively, 

they say nothing, hiom al! the 
ten million oi colourt*d people come just 
two or three jdatlorm voiec*s, Booker 
Washington, Dubois. Mrs. ('liurch Terrell, 
nuie protests al specific wrongs. 

The ('lever restlt‘ss Kastern JCnropean 
Jews, too, have still to hnda voice*. Piolessrw 
Munsterberg has written with a cc'rtaiii 
bitternt*ss ol the inaudibility ol tlu*(reiman 
(*l(*ment in the Am(*iican p()])ulation. 
Theyv allow tlK*mselves, be remonstrates, 
to count for nothing. Th.ey did not st*eni 
to (*xist, he ]M)ints out, evt*n in politics 
until ])rohibitionist finy thr(*atc*ncd theii 
b(*er. Then, indeed, the .American (German 
emerged from silc*nc(* and obscurity, but 
only to rescue bis mug and letire again 
with it into enigmatical silences. 

If there is any exce})tion to this ])re- 
dominance of the tradition of the English- 
speaking, originally middle-class, Knglish- 
tliinkiiig Nhjrthcrner in the AnuHcan mind, 
it is to be found in the spread of social 
democracy outward from the festering tene¬ 
ment houses of Chicago into the mining 
and agrarian regions of the middle west. 
It is a tierce form of Socialist teaching that 
spreads throughout these regions, lair more 
closely akin to the revolutionary Socialism 
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of the continent of Europe than to the 
constructive and evolutionary Socialism of 
Gi(‘ut ih'itain. Its typical organ is “ The 
A])peal to Reason,” which circulates more 
tlian a quarter ol a million co])ies weekly 
from Kansas City. It is a Socialism reeking 
with class feeling and class hatred, and 
altogether anarchistic in s])irit ; a new 
and highly indig(‘stil)le contribution to the 
American moral and intellectual synthesis. 
It is remarkable chiefly as the one shrill 
exce])tion in a world ol ])lastic acceptance. 

Now, it is ])ossible to believe that this 
vast silcMice ol these im])ort(*tl and in¬ 
gested tae'tors that the' American nation 
has tak(‘n to itsdt is as acquiesceait as it 
seems. X(» doubt they are hugely taking 
over the tiaditional tonus ol American 
thought and (‘xpiession quietly and with¬ 
out ]>rolest, and wi^aring them; but they 
will wt'ar tliein as a man wears a misfii, 
shaping and adajiting it evaay da}^ more 
and more to his natural form, h(*re strain¬ 
ing a seam and then* taking in a looseness. 

A 1 oi’ci‘ ol inodilication must bt* at work. 
It must be at W'oi k in S])ite oi the lact tliat, 
with the exception ol social deunocracy, 

. _ .... it (lo(‘s not ant'w here sh()W as 

For/ekr ‘‘ P'otcst (ir a'flVsU hcginniuH 

, or a challenge to the prevail- 

mg lorms. How tar it has 
a('tuall\' lu'en at woi k is]H‘i haps lobe judgt'd 
best by an obseiwant stroller, surveying the 
crowds ol a Sunda\' evening in New York, 
or read in Hit* sliecds ol such a mirror ol 
])opular taste as the Sunday edition ol the 

New ^'ork American ” or the “ New 
York Herald.” In the tonner just what T 
mean by the siU'nt inodilication ol the old 
tradition is (juite typically shown. Its 
leading articles arc' written by Mr. Arthur 
Ihisbane, tlu' son of one ol the Brook 
h'arm lTo]aans, that gathering in wiiich 
Hawthorne and Henry James senior and 
Margau't hhiller pai'tieijiated, anil in wdiich 
the whole brilliant world ol Boston past, 
the world ol Emerson, Tonglellow,'riioreau, 
W’as interested. Mr. Ihisbane is a veiy 
distinguished man, ejuite over and above 
the lact that ht^ is paid the greatest 
salary of any journalist in the w’orld. 

HewTites with a wit and directness that 
no othi'r living man can rival, and he holds 
up constantly what is substantially the 
American ideal ol the ])ast century to 
readers who evidently need strengthening 
ill it. It is, ol course, the figure of a man 
and not ol a state ; it is a man, clean, clean¬ 
shaven, and almost obtrusively strong- 
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jawed, honest, muscular, alert, })ushful, 
chivalrous, self-reliant, non-i)olitical, c'x- 
cejit when he breaks into shrewd and 
penetrating voting—“you can fool all the 
people some of the time,” etc., and inde¬ 
pendent—independent in a world which 
is therefore certain to give, way to him. 
His doubts, his questionings, his aspira¬ 
tions arc dealt W’ith by Mr. 
Leaders that W'ith a sim])le direct 

latherliness. with all the beiic*- 
hcent persuasiveness ol a re¬ 
vivalist [U'eacher. Millions read tlu'se 
leaders and feel a mom(‘ntar\’ benc'ht, en 
route for the more actual |)oiti()ns ol the 
pa])er. He asks : “ Why arc' all nic'ii 

gamblcTS ? ” He discussc's our longing lor 
Immortal Imperk'Ction. and “ Did wc' 
onc'c' live on the* moon ? ” 

He recommends the substitutiem of 
whisky and soda lor neat whiskv', chawing 
an illustration iioin the coinparativc' eifect 
ol the diluted and ol the inuhlutc'cl licpiid as 
an eye-wash (kry whisky on your Iric'iid’s 
eyc'balL is the' ht'.'iding), slc'c']> ; ('I'lic' man 
who losc'S slc'e]) will make a lailure ol his lilc*, 
or at Ic'ast dimmish gieatly hi> chance'^ of 
success), and the' education ol I he 
Ic'ininine intc'lligeiicc' (The cow that 
kicks hc'r wc'aned call is all heart). He* 
makc's identically the' same- conlidc'nt 
a])pc'al to thc' moral motive wliic‘h was 
lor so long the' salvation oi the i’liritan 
Individualism Irom which the* Amc'iican 
tradition di'i ives. “ That hand,” he* writes, 
“ which su])]H)iis the hc'ad ol the new-born 
baby, thc* mothc'i’s hand, sii])ports the 
civilisation ol the world.” 

But that sort of thing is not savang the 
old native strain in the ])o))ulation. It 
moves ]K'o])li', no doubt, but inadecpiateU'. 
And lu'rc' is a passage that is cpiite the* 
(piintessence ot Amc'ricanism, ol all its 
dc'e]) moral leeling and sc'iitimc'iital un- 
Iruthfulness. I vvcuider il any mpii but 
an American or a Ifntish Nonconlormist 
in a slate of rhc'torical abandonment c'ver 
. bc'lievc'd that Shakespeare 
*1. n ** wrote his j)lays or Michael 
Angelo ])aintecl in a mood ol 
humanitarian exaltation, “ for 
the good of other men ” ? 

What shall wc .strive for ? Moiuy ^ 

C'.ct a thou.saiid iiiillions. Your day will conic, 
and m due cour.si* thc graveyard rat will gnaw 
as calmly at ycjiir hump ol ai.([uisiti\'c‘n(‘ss as at 
thc mean coat ol thc pauper. 

Then shall wc strive lor power " 

Tlu* names ol thc first great kings of the world 
lire forgotten, and the names of all tho.se whose 




THE SOCIAL EVOLUTION OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 


Few people imagined, probably least of all the small band of Virginian colonists who bargained for the first batch ot 
negroes from a Dutch man-of-war in 1019, that the coloured man was to become such a factor in the social life of 
America. The picture on the top of this page shows him in the old days, shortly after his emancipation, when he toiled 
and struggled on the land; the second as he is to-day, not the laugning negro of plantation lore, but the American 
citizen vdio takes the business of life in grim earnest, and who enters into open competition with his white brothers. 
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powi^T we envy will drift to forgetfulness soon. 
What does the most j)owerful man in the world 
amount to standing at the brink oi Niagara, 
with his solar ])lexus trembling ? What is his 
power compared with the force of the wind or 
the eiKTgy of one small wave sweej)ing along 
the shore ? 

The ]>(nver which man can build u]^ within 
himself, tor himself, is nothing. Only the dull 
reasoning ol gratified egotism can make it seem 
worth while. 'I'lien what is worth 
Working wlule ? Lei us look at some of the 
for the Good men who have come and gont\ and 
of Others whose lives inspire ns. Take a 
h‘w at random : ('olumbus, Michael 
Angelo, Wilberlorce. Shakespeare, Ciahleo, 

h'ulton. Watt, I largix'aves—these will do. 

Let us ask oursi'lves this (piestion : “ Was 

tln'O' any oiir thnie, that distinguished all thinr 
lives, that united all these men. activi* in fields 
so ditlerent ? 

’N'es. lAaiv nrin among tluan, and every 
man whosc^ hie history is worth tlu' ti'lling. did 
something lor the </,(huI of other men. 

(let money it you can. (liT jxivvt'r if you can. 
Then, it you want to be more than the ten 
thousaiul million unknown mingled in th(‘ dust 
beneath you, .see what gooil you can do with 
your money and your powei. 

If you are one ol the many millions who have 
not, and can't get, money or power, see what 
good you can do without either. 

You can help carry a loail for an old man. 
You can encourage and hel}) a ]>oor tlevil trying 
to n'torin. A'ou can set a good (‘xaniple to 
children, ^h)u can stick to the men with whom 
you work, lighting honestly lor their welfare. 

Time was when the ablest man would rather 
kill ten nn-n than teed a thousand t hildren. 
That time has gout'. We do not care much 
about teed mg tlie children, but we care h'ss about 
killing tilt' men. To that extent we liave 
improved alrt'adv. 

rill' day will come when vve shall ])refer 
lu'ljung our neighhour to robbing him-- leg.illy 
ol a million dollars. 

Do what good you can luuo, while it is unusual, 
and have the satistaction ol being a pioneer and 
an ectt'iitnc. 


It is the x'oicc ol llu* American tradition 
strained to tlie utmost to make itself 
audible to tlu' New World, and cracking 
into italics and Ineaking into capitals witli 
the strain. The rest of that enormous 
bale ol j^iajter is eloquent of a jniblic void 
of moral ambitions, lost to any sense ol 
com])r(‘hensi\e tilings, deal 
to ideas, impervious to 
generalisations, a public which 
has carried tlie concejdion of 
freedom to its logical extreme of entire 
individual detachment. These tell-tale 
columns deal all with ])ersonality and 
the drama of personal life. They witness 
to no interest but the interest in intense 
individual experiences. The engagements, 
the love affairs, the scandals of con¬ 
spicuous people are given in pitiless 
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detail in articles adorned with vigorous 
])ortraits and sensational j^ictorial com¬ 
ments. Even the ca\'esdro])pers who 
write this stuff strike the personal note, 
and their lu’avily muscular portrait.s 
frown beside the initial It'tter. 

Murders and crimes arc worked uj) to 
the keenest })itcli of realisation, and any 
new indelicacy in fashionable costume, 
any new medical device, any new dance 
or athleticism, any new bieacli in the 
moral code, any novelty in sea bathing, 
or the woman’s seat on horseback, or the 
like, is given cojiious and mox'ing illus¬ 
tration, stirring headlines and ehupient 
re])robation. There is a coloni t'd snpjile- 
ment of knockabout inn written cliiefly in 
the quaint dialect ot the Nt‘w York slums. 
It is a languagt‘ from which “ th ” has 
vanished, and it pnsents a world in which 
the kicking bv a muh* ol an endless suc¬ 
cession of x’ictims is an inexhaustible joy 
to young and old. “ Dal ole Maud ! 

There is a smaller hale dealing with s})ort, 
and another with the political prosjx^cts of 
the purely yiersoiial incUqieudeiiec* party 
ot Mr. H(‘arst. In the a(l\’(‘rtisenK*nt 
. columns one finds niithing ot 

♦K books, nothing ot art: hut 

the Ubject biist-dewlopers, 

hair rt'storers. niM'\’ous tomes, 
clothing sales, self-contained flats, and 
business o]q>()rtunities. Individuality lias, 
inlaet,got home to itsell, and, as pt'opU' 
say, taken oft its frills. All but oiu' ; 
Mr. Arthur ]b’isl)an('’s (‘locpienee one may 
consider as the last stitch ol 11 h‘ old 
costume. I'bxcitement remains tlu‘ resi¬ 
dual object in life. M'he “ New York 
American ” rejnesents a clientele, a 
clientele to bt' counted liy the hundred 
thousand, manitcstly with no other 
solicitudes, just burning to live and 
living to burn. 

'I'he modifications ot ttie American tia- 
dition that will occur through its adoption 
by these silent foreign ingredients in the 
racial synthesis are not likely to add to it 
or elaborate it in any particular way. 
They tend merely' to simp]it\' it to hare 
irresponsible non-moral individualism. It 
is with the detail and qualification of a 
tradition as with the intlexions of a 
language ; when another })eople takes it 
over, the refinements entirely disapj)ear. 
But there are, however, other forces of 
modification at work upon tlie .American 
tradition of an altogether more hopeful 
kind. It has entered upon a constructive 
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phase. Were it not so, then the American 
social outlook would indeed be hopeless. 
The eflectual inodilying force at work 
is not the strangeness or the leiiipera- 
mental maladjustment of the new elements 
of population, but the conscious realisa¬ 
tion of the inadequacy of this tradition on 
the part oi the more intelligent sections 
of the American ])opiilati()n. That blind 
national conceit tliat would hear no 
criticism and admit no (h'hcicncv has 
disa])})cared. In the last decade sucli a 
change' has come ox’c'r the American mind as 
sometimes comes oxer a x'lgorous and wilful 
child. Suddenly it seems to have gn)wn 
up, to ha\t' begun to weigh its powers 
and consider its possible deficiencies. 

There was a time when American 
confidence' anel sell-satisiaction seemeel 
imjavgnable ; at the slighte'st qualm e)f 
deaibt Ame'rica took to violent rhetoric as 
a drunkard resorts to drink. Ne)w, the 
inelictme'iit I have' drawn uj) harshly, 
bluntly anel unflatteringly would receive 
the endorsement of Amerieam after Amer¬ 


ican. The falling birth-rate of all the best 
elements in the state, the canke^ring effect 


A Great 

Epoch-Making 

Book 


e)f ])olilical corruption, the 
crumbling of indej)endence 
and (juality before the pre)- 
gressive aggre'gation of wealth 


— he* has to face them, liecanne)t deny Ihem. 


There has arisen a new literature, the 
literature' of nalional self-examination, that 


seems destined finally to modify the Amer¬ 
ican tradition profoundlx'. 'I'o me it seems to 
involve the hojie and jiossibility of a con¬ 
scious collective organisation of social life. 

If ever there w’as an epoch-marking 
book it was surely Henry Demarest 
Lloyd’s “ Wealth against Common¬ 
wealth.” It marks an epoch not so much 
by what it says as by what it silently 
abandons. It was ]Miblished in 1894, and 
it stated in the xery clearest terms 
the incompatibility of the almost limitless 
freedom of ])roperty set up by the consti¬ 
tution with the practical freedom and 
general happiness-of the mass of men. It 
must be admitted that Lloyd never fol¬ 


lowed up the implications of this rejni- 
diation. He made his statements in the 


language of the tradition he assailed, and 
foreshadowed the replacement of chaos by 
order in quite chaotic and mystical appeals. 
Here, for instance, is a typical passage 
from ” Man the Social Creator ” : 


Property is now a stumbling-block to the 
people, just as government has been. Properly 


w^ill not be abolished, but, like government, it 
will be democratised. 

The philosojihy of .self-int(‘rest as th(‘ social 
solution xvas a good living and working synthi'sis 
in the days when civilisation was adv'ancing its 
frontiers twenty miles a day across the American 
continent, and (‘very man lor himself was the 
best social mobilisation possible. 

But to-day it is a belated ghost that has over- 
•stayed the cock-crow. 'I'hese were Irontier 
morals, lint this same everyone for 
The New himself becomes most immoral 
Association wlnm the Irontier is abolished and the 
of Labour pionet*r becomes the fellow-citizen, 
and these Irontier morals are most 
uneconomic when labour can be dividt'd and the 
prodiK't multiplied. Most niu'conomic, lor they 
makr closure tlu‘ rule of industry, leading not 
to wealth but to that awtiil waste of wealth which 
IS made visible to eviny e\’e 111 our unemployi'd— 
not hands alone, but land, machinery, and, 
most of all, hearls. 'Phose who still jiractisc 
th(*se Irontier morals are like CTimmals who, 
according to the new science of peiialogy, are 
su.'])ly reajipearaiu es of old tyjx's. riuur at(iuisi- 
tivenes< onct' divine like Mercury’s, is now out 
of ]>lace, except m gaol. Because out of ]>lace, 
they are a danger. >oiTy da\ it is hkelv to be 
for those who are found in the way wluui the 
new jieople rise to rush into each oiher.s arms, 
to get togelluM-, to stay tfigether, and to live 
together. The labour movement lialts because 
so many of its rank ..nd file—and all its leaders— 
do not .s( e clearly the golden thread of love on 
which have Ihmmi strung togidher all the past 
glories of human association, and which is to 
serve for the link of flu* new .A.ssociation of 
Friends who Labour, w hose motto is “ All for All.” 

The cstalilisbmvnt of the intricate co¬ 
operative ''ommonwealth by a rush ol 
80,000,000 flushed ana shiny-eyed enthu¬ 
siasts, in fact, is Lloyd’s jirojiosal. He 
will not face, and h'W' Americans to this 
day will face, the cold need of a great 
science of social adjustment and a disci- 
jiliued and rightly ordered macliinerv to 
turn such enthusiasms to effect. How¬ 
ever, lie did express clearly enough the 
opening phase of American disillusionment 
towards the wild go-as-you-j)lease that 
had been the conception of life in America 
for a vehement wasteful exjianding cen¬ 
tury. And he was the precursor of W'hat 
is now’ a bulky and e.xtrcmcly influential 
. , literature of nationa.1 criticism. 
Reserve * nmiibcr of writers, literary 
Forces investigators one may call 
them, or sociological men of 
letters or magazine publicists—they are a 
little difficult to place—have taken up the 
inquiry into the condition of civic admini¬ 
stration, into economic organisation, into 
national politics and racial interaction, 
wdth a frank fearlessness and an absence of 
windy eloquence that has been to many 
Europeans a surprising revelation of the 
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reser\'t‘ forces of the American miiu]. 
IVesident Roosevelt, that mai^nitict'iit 
reverberator of ideas, that i^leam of willnl 
iiumanity, that fortunate interrn])tion to 
the succession of inachine-inade politicians 
at the White House, has echoed clearly and 
fearlessly to this imnaueui and made it an 
iiiicgml pari of the general ij]tellectiial 
movement of America. It is to these tirst 
intimations of the need of a “ sense of the 
state ” in America that 1 vould ])articularl\ 
direct the reader’s attention in this discus- 
sion. They are the be^innin^s of what is 
quite conceivably a great and comph'x re¬ 
constructive effort. I admit they are but 
beginnings. They may quite ])ossibly wither 
and ]X‘rish ]a'esentlv ; thev ma^' much more 
probably beseiz('d u])on by adventurers and 
converted into a new public cant almost as 
empty and fruitless as the old. 

The fact, howc\’er, remains that through 
this busy and imnumst'ly n(»isy confusion 
of 80,000,000 of ])eo])le these little voices 


go on intimating more and morecIearl\- (j„ 
intention to nndeitake public ailaiis in *1 
new spirit and upon new and .sound. i 
piinciples. t() streiiglht'n tlu' stab' and il,r 
law against individual eiiterpiise. to ha\r 
dom‘ with those national suj)c'istili(,nA 
under which hypoeris\- and (h'slf>\alt\ 
and j>rivat(‘ /.hinder ha\t‘ slulten'd and 
])ros})ered for so inan\' long yt'ais. 

Just so far as these jeh)rm ef/oits 
sncce(‘d and diwado/) is the organisation of 
the United States of America into a gnxd, 
sell-conscioivs. cix'ilist'd nation, nn|)aral- 
leled in the world’s historw possible' ; just 
so far as they fail is lailurc' wrilte'n oxa'i' 
the American liiture. 'flit' 1 eal inti'iest ol 
AiiH'i'ica for the next century to the stu¬ 
dent of ci\’ilisation will be the de\’('lo])ment 
of tlu'Se' attenq.ts, now in their inlancy, 
to cre'ate and K'alisc' out ot this lacial 
hotch]H)teh, this human ch.ios, an idea 
ot the collectn'e commonwealth as th(' 
datum ol releieiict' for every nuli\’idual lile. 



TRAINING THE NEGRO: THE LARGEST BLACK MAN’S COLLEGE IN THE WORLD 
Brought to America first of all to work as plantation slaves, the African negroes have gone on steadily increasing in 
numbers, and what to do with their gigantic black population has for many years been a serious problem with the 
United States. In some ways, the negro is himself striving to settle the difficulty, endeavouring by education to fit 
himself to take his stand by the side of his white brother. The Normal and Agricultural Institute at Hampton, in 
Virginia—the carpentry shop of which is shown in the above picture—has done much to improve the status of the 
coloured man, while at Tuskegee, in Alabama, the institution founded by Mr. Booker T. Washington on the plan of 
Hampton has developed in quite a remarkable way, and is turning out yearly a large number of highly efficient men. 






THE PROBLEMS OF SOCIALISM 


FACTORS IN THE MAKING OF 
THE CIVILISED AMERICAN STATE 


A ririkl) iiTl'n'iiri' that nKi\ also coii- 
tril)ul(' \a'r\- liiatrnally to tlu‘ r(‘(-r>n- 
stniclioii (>t the Ai I'Micaii tradition is llio 
So('iahst ino\ ('iiinit. It true that so lar 
Aincnr.m Socaalism li;is \rry lar{^(‘l\' 
takrn an .inainhi ^t i(' iorni, ha^ Ix'cn, in fact, 
little nidU' than a rc\'()lulH)nar\’ inovc- 
nuMit ot the w aycs-(‘arninj^‘ (lass aitainst 
the inoiHilN’ owiK'i. It has aheadx’ heeai 
pointed out that it cU'rix’es not honi con- 
teinpoi ai \' Fji,i;lish Socialisnn hut Ironi 
the Maixist social dc'uuxuacx’ ol the con¬ 
tinent o| J<jno[)e. and has none of the 
('onsti U('ii\-(' spn it that has been d('\X‘lop(‘d 
hy the I'hudi"'!) Soc'i.dists ol the L'ahiiin 
and 1 ahour paitx' ,t;ioiij) or hx tlu' n<‘xx(‘r 
(reini.in ex olutlonarx' Socialists. 

Nex'ort hele^s, w henex'er Socialism is 
iiitclhia’nllx met hy di-.ciHsion oi w heiU'xaM' 
it diaw'- near to practicable realisation, it 
Ix'coiuts. by x’lrtue ol its inlK'UMit im])hca- 
tions, a c’onstru('tix(‘ forc'e, 
and tlu re is no laaison to sup- 
jM»s(' that it w ill not b(* in- 
tellii-tcntly met. on tlu‘ x\ hole 
onj; nun in Anuaic a. The 


Anarchism the 
Alternative 
to Socialism 

and in tin- h 


alteriiatixf to a d(‘X'<-lo])inj; Socialism amont; 
the labouiin^ massus in Anitaita is that 
lex'olutionaiy anarchism trom xxhieli it is 
slow lx but detinitelx ruarkiiiit itself off. 
In Anu'iica xxc haxa' to reineml>er that xxt* 
art' dealiiii; xxith a huya* })opulation ol 
peo|)le XX ho arc' for the most part, and 
molt' and inoie ('x idenllx', destined under 
th(' |)ies('nt sxstt'in t)l Iree industrial com¬ 
petition to be eithei xerx small tradc'is. 
small laimeis on the xerj^e of debt, or 
xN'a^es-earners lor all t heir lix es. Tht'X’art' 
;^oin,L; to h'ad limited lixes and xxoirit'd 
iix'c's ; and t liex’ know it. 

And 11 has to be l>oi lu' in mind als(> 
that these people aie so tar undei the* 
sxxax’ ol tlu' Amt'rican tradition that each 
thinks himst h as ncuul as any man, and 
as mnc'h ('iititU'd to the liilness ol lilc. 
Whatexa'r social tradition tlieii lathers 


had. xx'hatex'er idc'as (*1 a })lac(‘ to be 
tilled hnm'olx' and sc'i ioush . and duties 
to bi‘ done, haxa* bec'ii lelt lielund in 
Europe. No church donunaies the 
scenerx ol this nexx land and oilers in 
aiithoritatix'c' and conxini'in,!; tonc'S 
consolations lu'iealter loi lixes 


L&bour's 

Gloomy 

Outlook 


obsimrc'lx^ 
W’hatex (.1 


but 

*lse 


taithlullx lixM'd. 
happens ill his 


national tutu re. upon one p<ant thi' 
patriotic Americ'an max lec'l assuuil, and 
tli.it is of an imnu'nsi' ^u'lieral discontent in 
the xx'orkm^ class, uid ol a powc'iiul mox’e- 
ment in starch ot a gc'neral bc'ttc'rmc'nt. 

The' piactical lorms and ellc'cts ol that 
moxa'inent xxill depend almost c'ntirely 
upon the' axc'ra,c:c standard ol lile amon^ 
the xx'orkc'is and their j^c'iu ral c'clucation. 
Sweated and ill-opL;.inisecl lorc'i;.;nc'is, such 
as one tinds m Nc'w Je'^'y. lixin^ under 
cond’ ions ol e,reat mist'ix. xxill be lic'ice, 
inii)atic'nt and altoi^c'ther darkc'iied. d'hey 
xx ill be' acutelx’ c'xas])ei alc'd by c'X'c'ry 
])icturc‘ ol ])Uitocratic luxury iu their 
nexxspaper; tlu'y xxill readily ic'sort to 
(U'stiuctix'c' xiolc'iicc'. T he wesU'in miner, 
the xx’c'stern ai.;riculturist, xxorried beyond 
endmancc' betwc'en the' monc'x-lender and 
railw ay combinations, will bt'alm* st c'cpially 
prone to sax at^c* methoc.ls ol ex|)rc'ssion. 

** The A])pc'al to Reason." lor c'xample, 
which x'oict's the lec'lin^t^s ot a cpiartc'r 
ol a million of subscuTln'is, chic'lly in the 
middle xxc'st, is bilious to xxn'ck the 

]>resc'nt c'apitalist system : but it is lar 
too anj^ry and imj)atient foi tliat satis- 
laction to j)r()duci' anx’ cTc'ar 
sii;:^,!.;estion ol xxhat shall re- 
jdac'c' it. To call tiiis dis¬ 
content of the* seethiiii; imdi'r- 
.\nierican system Socialism 
is a misnomer. Were there nc* Socialism 
there xvould be just as much of this dis¬ 
content, just the same insur^Tut force 

and desire for xTolence, taking suiiie other 
title, and far more destructive methods. 


Angry and 
Impatient 
Discontent 

side' ol Ihc' 
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This discontent is a part of the same 
])lanless confusion tliat gives on the 
other side the wanton irresponsible ex¬ 
travagances of tlie smart ])eople of New 
York. But Socialism alone, of all the 
forms of expression ado])ted by the losers 
in the economic struggle, contains con¬ 
structive jM)ssibilities and leads its ad¬ 
herents towards that i(l(*al of an 
hndows ()i-ganis(‘d state, planned and 

w developed, iVom which these 
Class War , , i i ^ i 

terrible social stresses may be 

eliminated ; which is also the ideal to 
which sociology and the thoughts of every 
constructi\'i‘-nhndt‘d and foreseeing man 
in any ])ositi{)n of lile tend to-day. In 
the Socialist hy])oth(‘sis ol collective 
owiK'i'shi]) and administration as the social 
basis, there is the germ of a sense ol 
the state that may ultimately develop 
into coinprehensi\e conct‘]>tions of social 
order, conceptions upon which enlightened 
millionain's and enlightened workers may 
meet at last in gcauM'ous co-operation. 

The chances oi the American future, 
tluMi, se(‘in to range bi'tween two possi- 
bilitii'S, just as a more or less constructive 
Sodalism does or does not get hold ot 
and ins])ire the working mass of the ])o])u- 
latii)!!. In the worst exi'iit given an 
emotional and empty hostility to property, 
as such, masquerading as Socialism — 
one has the ])rospe('t ot a bitter and aimless 
class war betw(H‘ii the' t\\proj)riated many 
and th(‘ proper! \-holding few. a war not 
oi geiuM al insurri'ction. but ot localised out¬ 
breaks, strikes and brutal supj)ressions, 
rising to blood^' conflicts and sinking to 
coarsely corrujit political contests in which 
one sidi‘ may ja evail in one locality and one 
in anotht'r, and wdiich may even develop 
into a chroni(' civil war in the less settled 
parts ot the country or an irresistible mo\e- 
ment tor secession betwauai west and east. 

'J'hat is, assuming the greatest imaginable 
vehemence and sliort-sighted selhshiiess 
and the least imaginable intelligence on 
the part of both workers and 
TheHopeof plntocrat-swayed govern- 

the socialist Butifthcmorepowa'rful 

ovemen educated sections of the 

American community realise in time the 
immense moral ])ossilhlities of the Socialist 
movement, if they will trouble to under¬ 
stand its good side instead of emjdiasising 
its bad, il they will keep in touch with it 
and help in the develojanent of a con¬ 
structive content to its i)roj)Ositioris, then 
it seems to me that popular Socialism may 
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count as a third great factor in the making 
of the civilised American state. In 
any case it does not seem to me 
probable that there can be any national 
revolutionary movement or any com})Iete 
arrest in the devt'lopmcnt ol an aristo¬ 
cratic phase in American history. The 
area ot the country is too great, and the 
means of communication between the 
w^orkt'rs in different parts inadequate for 
a roncertc‘d rising, or e\’en for effective 
political action in mass. 

In the w^orst event—and it is only in 
the worst event that a great insurri‘ctionary 
movement becomes probable—tin* news- 
})apeis, tc'kqdiones and telegra])hs, all 
the a]q)aratus ol discussion and popular 
appeal, the raihvays, arsenals, guns, 
flying machines, and all the matciial ol 
wailare, will be in the hands of the 
property owiuas; and the axeiagc'ol be¬ 
trayal among the leaders of a class, not 
racially homogent'ous, enibittei\‘d. sus¬ 
picious, united only by their disconilorts 
and not by any constructi\’e intentions, 
w’ill necessarily be high. So that though 
the intensilying trouble betwen'ii labour 
and capital mav mc'ain'mmense 
Forces that disorganisation and law- 

Make for , o i m 

^ ^ lessness, though it mav e\'('n 

Construction 1.1 1 

su])plv th(‘ po])ular support 

ill n(*w attempts at st'cession. 1 do not mu' 
in il the possibility and force lor that new 
start which tlu‘ re\'olutif)narv Socialists 
anticipate' ; 1 si't' it merely as one' ol 

sev<.Tal leirces, making, on the whoh', and 
particularly in vie'W' of the ])ossibIe 
me*eliate)ry aetion e)l tin' universities, lor 
construction anel n'ce)nciliation. 

What change's are likely to occur in 
the more intimate soeial lile ol the ]K'ople 
eif the Unite'd States ? Two inlluences 
are at work that may moelily this juo- 
le)unelly. One is that Sjireael of know- 
leejge' and that aeeompanying change in 
moral attitude wliich is moie' anel more' 
ste'rilisingtlieeince preilific American liome; 
and the se'ceuiel is the rising stanelarel ol 
lemiinine e'diicatiein. Tliere has arise'ii in 
this age a new consciousness in weimen. 
They are entering into the ceillective 
themght to a degree unprecedented in 
the weuid’s history, anel with porte'iits at 
emce disquieting and ceinlused. 

I enumeratt*d above what 1 called the 
silent facteirs in the American synthe^sis, 
the immigrant PhneqH^an alie*ns, the 
Calhe)lics, the coloureel bloe)el, anel so feirth. 
I would now e)bserve that in the making 
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of the American tradition the women also in life. But it is tlie writer’s improsnon 

have been to a large extent and quite that so simple and single-hearted a de\'0- 

remarkably a silent factoi. That tradi- tion is rare, and that, released from 

tion is not only fundamentally middle tradition—and education, reading and dis- 

class and English, but it is also funda- cussion do mean release from tradition— 

mentally masculine. The citi/en is the women are as eager for initiative, freedom 

man. The woman belongs to him. He and experience as men. In that case 

votes tor her, works for her, does all the they will persist in the present agitation 

severer thinking lor hei. She is in the , lor political rights, and these 

home liehind the shop or in the dairy ol p ^t'cured, go on to dianand a 

the laimhouse with her daughteis. She A°*t*t*^ very considerable reconstruction 

gets the m(‘al while 1h(* nu'n talk. gi a ion social order. 

The American imagination and American It is interesting to point tlu‘ direction 

lc'('ling ('('ntr(' largely upon the lainily and in whic'h this desire lor independence 

upon “ mother.” American ideals an* will juobably take tlaan. I'hey will 

homely. The socaa! unit is the home, and it discover that tht* (U'lH'iuUau e of women 

is another and a ditf(*renl set oi influences at the piesent time is not so much a law- 

and considerations that an* ne\'er tliought made as an economic dej^endeiice due to 
ol at all wh(‘n the home si'iitiment is th« economic disadvantagi‘s th('ir sex 

under discussion, that ind(‘ed it would be imposes upon them. 

indeli('ate to mention at such a linu', which Matt'inity and the concomitants of 
ai(‘ making that social unit tlu* home ol matiTnityarethecj.'ciimstances,exliaiisting 
OIK* child Ol ol no ('hildn'ii at all. energy and t'arning nothing, that place* them 

That i(l(.*al of a inan-own(*d, mother- at a discount. From t he stage when pro- 
re\’ering hoin<* has iH'e'ii the* ]m*\’al(‘nT ]K*rty ceas(‘d to be chiefly the creation of 
.'\m('ri<'an ide'al iroin tlu* landing ot the teminiiK* agricultural toil—the so-called 
Mayflowt*!'right down to the l(‘ader writing primitive inatriarchate—to our ])r(*sent 
oi Mr. Art Inn Brisbam*. .\nd it is (dear stage women haxa* had to d(*pend uj)on a 
. that a \ ery considerabh* sec- man’s willingness to kee]> tht‘m in order to 

assmg among one’s (‘ducated realise the organic' ]>urpose ol their being. 

Ideal *** '\'oni(*n coiit(‘mporari(*s do Whether con\’(‘ntionally equal or not, 

not iiK'an to stand this whetluT voters or not. that lu'c'c'ssity lor 
ideal any longei. They do not want to dependence will still remain under our 
be owiu*d and c lK'iished, and th(*y do not system ol private property and tree inde- 
w.inl to be re\'eied. How tar they jH'iident coin])etition. Theie is only one 
r(‘pres(*nt tlK*ir sex in this matter it is \’('ry way by whi('h women, as a ( lass, can 
hard to say. In England, in tlu* proles- escape from that (le]H*n(lenceeac h ujion an 
sional and most intcdlectually active classes, individual man, and Irom all the jiractical 
it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that inferiority this dep(*nd('nc(* (‘utails, and 
all the most able* woin(*n below five and that is by so alt(‘ring their status as to 
thirty are workers lor the suffrage and the make maternity and tlu* upbpiiging of 
ideal of e(|ual and independent citi/eiiship, children a charge not upon the husband 
and active critics ol the con\'entions under of the rnothei, but ujion the community, 
which W(unen live to-day. The public endowment of maternity is 

It is plausible to suppose that a day is the only loute by which the mass of 
approaching when the altei natives between women (Xin reach that personal freedom 
('(‘libacy or a lite of economic dependence and independent citizenshi]) so many of 
and ])hysical subordination to a man wh.o therndesiie. Now, this idea 

has chosen hen', and upon whose kindness Endowment of t he endowment of mater- 
her hap])iness depends, or prostitution, ° nity—or, as it is frequently 

will no longer be a satisfactory outhjok for phrased, the endowment 

the great majority of women, and when of the home—is at present put forward 
with a newly aroused })olitical conscious- by the mcxlern Socialists as an integral 
ness they will be prepared to exert them- part of their projiosals, and it is 
selves as a class to modify this situation, interesting to note that there is this 
It may be that this is incorrect, and convergent possibility which may bring 
that in devotion to an accepted male and the feminist movement at last altogether 
his children most women do still and will into line with constructive Socialism, 
continue to find their greatest satisfaction Obviously, before anything in the direction 
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of family endowment becomes practicable, 
public Ixxiics and the state organisation 
wdl need to display far more integrity and 
efficiency than they do in America at the 
present time. That is the trend of 
things in all contemjxirary civilised com¬ 
munities, and it is a trend tlmt will find 
a powerful reinforcement in men’s solici- 
tildes as the increasing failure 
The Cry unsu])]X)rtcd private 

Surcide family to produce offs])ring 
adequate to the needs of social 
(h'vt'lopinent becomis more and more con¬ 
spicuous. Tlie imjiassioned appeals of Mr. 
Roosevt'lt have already brought home the 
race suicide of the native-born to every 
American intelligenci', but mere rhetoric 
will not in itselt suffice to make ])eople, 
insecurely em})lo\’ed and struggling to 
maintain a coinlortable standard ol life 
against great economic pressure, prolific. 

ITesi'uted as a call to a particularly 
onerous and quite unpaid social dutjg the 
a|)peal for iinri'stricted ])arentagc fails. 
Husliand and wife alike dread an excessive 
burden. TraviT leisure, freedom, comfort, 
j)To])ert>' and increased ability for business 
coinpi'tition are the rewards of abstinence 
from parentagi\ and even the disapproval 
of Mr. Roosevelt and the pride of 
offspring are insufficient counterweights 
to these inducements. Large families 
disappear from the states and more and 
inor(‘ cou])li*s are childless. Those wlio 
have children restrict their number in 
order to afford those they have some 
reasonabh' advantage in life. This, in tlie 
presenci' of the necessary knowledge, is as 
jxacticallv inevitable a consequence of 
individualist competition and the old 
AnuM'ican tradition as the ajipearance ol 
slums and a class of millionaires. 

'fhese lacts go to the very root of the 
American jiroblem. I have already jxiinti'd 
out that, in s])ite of a colossal immigration, 
the population of the United States was, 
at the iMid of the nineteenth century, over 
u w ... twenty millions short of what 

“ro 

uropc native increase had 

Feed Amenc. T ,, 1 ^ 1 ,.. ate „f the oix-niiif; 

century been maintained. For a hundred 
yi^ars America had been “fed” by Europe. 
That feeding process w ill not go on indeli- 
nitel}'. Tlie immigration came in waves, as 
if reservoir after reservoir was tapped and 
exhausted. Nowadays, England, Scotland, 
Ireland, France and Scandinavia send 
hardly any more pieople—they have no more 
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to send. Germany and Switzerland send 
only a few'. The South Europc^an and 
Austrian supply is not so abundant as it 
was. I'here may come a tune w^hen Europe 
and Western Asia will have no more surplus 
population to send, wlu'n even Eastern 
Asia w'ill have jiassed into a less fecund 
phase, and when America will have to l<x)k 
to its owai natural increase for the con¬ 
tinued developnx'ut of its resources. 
If the present isolated family of private 
competition is still the social unit, it seems 
improbable that then' will be any greater 
natural increase than thi'ri' is in France. 

Will the growing idi'a of a closer social 
organisation have develojied by tliat lime 
to the possibility ol some collective effort 
in this matter ? Or will that only come 
about after the population of the world 
has ])assed through a phase ol absolute 
recession ? Tlu' ])eculiai const.tution oi 
the United States gives a remarkabU' Iret'- 
dom of ex])eriment m tht'S(‘ matti'rs to each 
individual state, and local de\eloj)ments 
do not nei'd to wail upon a nal onal changi' 
of opiiron ; but, on the other hand, tlie 
superficial impn'ssion of an English \'is,tor is 
. _ that an\' such prolound intt'r- 

lerence with doini'stic auto- 
of Untutored , , n i i a 

- .. .. , nom\’ runs counter to all that 

Individualists 


AllUIVtUUailC»i3 A ' • i 1 I 1 t 

Aiiu'ricaiis ^vvm to liokl cluar 
at the ])resent tirni'. These an*, howexer, 
new'ideas and lu'w considi'i ations that have 
still to be brought adequati'ly belore the. 
national consciousness, and it is qu.te 
inqiossible to calculate how' a jiojiulation 
living undiT changing conditions and with 
a rising standard ol education, and a 
developing leininiiK* consiiousm^ss, may 
not think and feel and lu have in a genera¬ 
tion’s time. At present, lor all jiolitical 
and colli'ctive action, America is a di'ino- 
cracy of untutoi'ed indivitlualist men who 
will lu'ithi'r tolerate such interlc'rence 
between themselves and the women they 
choose to marry as the ('iidowinent of 
motherhood implies, nor view* the “ kids ” 
who will at times occur exen in the Ix'st 
regulated families as anything but rather 
embarrassing, rather amusing by-products 
ol the individual affections. 

1 find in a London wi'ekly j)ajx'r for 
August 13th, K^OiS, a descri])tion by Mr. 
Jerome K. Jerome of “John Smith,” the 
average British voter. Jolin Smith might 
serve, 1 think, in some res[)ects, lor the 
common man of all the modern civilisa¬ 
tions. Among other things that John 
Smith thinks and wants, he wants : 
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A little house and garden in the country all to 
himself. His idea is somewhere near half an 
acre of ground. He would like a piano in the 
best room ; it has always been his dream to 
have a piano. I'lie youngest girl, he is con¬ 
vinced, is musical. As a man wtio has knockt‘d 
about till- world and has thought, he quite 
api>reciates the argument that by co-operation 
the mateiial sid(' ol hie can be greatly improved. 
TT(‘ quite .sees that by combining a dozen families 
together in one large huii.se better practical 
results can be obtaineil. It is as easy to direct 
till' cooking lor a hundn'd as for half a dozen. 
There w'ould be less w^aste of foofi, of coals, of 
lighting. To put aside ou<* piano for one girl 
is absurd. 11(> sees all this, but it does not 
alt('r one littU- bit of his passionate craving lor 
that small house and garden all to liimself. He 
is built that way. He is tyjncal of a good many 
other men and women built on the same ])attern. 
What are you gome b) (.'o v\ith them 'i ( hange 
t lu'in—t iKir iiistiiuts, their very nature, rooteil 
m lh(‘ tent lines? ('r as an alti'rnative, vary 
Socialism to ht John Smith ? Which is likely 
to piox'e the shorier ojieratioii ? 

d'luit, liowrvei. IS by tlu‘ way. Hero is 
llu' point at issiu' : 

II(' has heard that Socialism jiroposes to 
acUnowledge wonieirs ser\’it(‘ to the slate liy 
jiavnig hei a weekly wag<' aeeortlmg to the 
number ol children that she bears and rears. 
I don't piojiose to rejie.it his objt'ctions to the 
idea ; they could haidly be called objections. 
Tlieri' is an ugl\ look coming into his eyes ; 

smnethmg (jiiite midelinable, pre- 
Mr. Jerome lii..,t()iii , almost dangerous, looks out 
on oi lln in. ... in talking to him 

John Smith bus subject you do not seem to 
be talking t<i a man. It is as it 
yu had ('onn- lai e to i.ue with .something 
behind eiyihs.it ion, bc'hind humanity, .something 
(leejKT down still among the dun b('gnmmgs 
ot 11 eat ion 

Now, iR) dould Ml. JcM'oino is writings 
with oinphasis here, lint tluav is sufficient 
truth in tlu* jiassage for it to stand here as 
a rough sxinhol ol another factor in this 
(pK'Slion. John Sinitliisin, that manly 
and indi\’idualist element in the citizen, 
stands over against and resists all the 
loK'es of organisation that would sulqugate 
it to a collective pnrpo.se. It is careless of 
eoining national ci'ssalbni and depo])iila- 
tion, careless of the insurgent Sjiirit beneath 
the aeejuiescences of .Mrs. vSinith, careh'ss 
of its own ineN'itahle deftgit in the economic 
struggle, careless because it can under¬ 
stand none of these things ; if is obsti¬ 
nately nnuldle-headed, asserting what it 
conceives to he itself against the universe 
and all other John Smiths whatsoever. It 
is' a factor with all other factors. 

Tlu* creative, acquisitive, aggressive 
spirit of those bigger John Smiths who suc- 
ce(‘d as against tlie myriads of John Smiths 
who fail, the wider horizons and more effi¬ 
cient methods of the educated man, the 


awakening class-consciousness of women, 
the inevitable futility of John Smithism,, 
the sturdy independence that makes John 
Smith resent even disciplined eo-o]X‘ration 
with Tom Brown to achieve a common end, 
his essential incapacity indeed lor collec¬ 
tive action ; all these things are against 
the ultimate triumph and make for the 
'rt c * f ultimate civilisation even of 
XI !• John Smith. It may be doubted 

National increasing collective 

Government of Society to which 

the United States of America, in common 
with all the rest of the world, st'cm to be 
tending, will be to any very larg(‘ e.xlent 
a national organisation, 'flu* eonstitn- 
tion is an immense and conqilicatt'd barrier 
to effectual centralisation. 'ITieri' are 
many reasons for supposing the national 
government will always remain a little 
ineffectual and detached from the full 
flow ol American life, and this notwith¬ 
standing the v(‘iy gieat powvrn with whicli 
the jnesident is endowed. 

One of these reasons is eeiiainly the 
peculiar accident that has jilact'd the seat 
of government upon the Potomac. To 
the thoughtful visitor to the Uniti'd .States, 
this hiding away of the central govtu iiment 
in a minute district remote from all the 
great centres of tlumghl, ]u)pulation and 
laisiiiess activity, becomes more and more 
remarkable, more and more perplexing, 
more and more snggeshve of an incurable 
weakness in the national government as 
be gras])s more and more firmly the 
peculiarities of the American situation. 

1 do not see how tlu' central government 


of that great American nation ol which 1 
dream can possibly he at Washington, and 
I do not see how the ])resent central 
government can possibly be transhured 
to any otlu‘r centre. But to go to Wa^li- 
ingion, to see and talk to Washington, is 
to receive an extraordinary inqaessioii ot 
the utter isolation and lio])elessiu‘ss ol 
Washington. The national government 
has an air of being marooned 
Disappointing from th(^ 

r abounding movement and 

of the n es Northern cities 

to this sunny and enervating place through 
the negligently cultivated country of 
Virginia, and one discovers the slovenly, 
unfinished promise of a city, broad avenues 
lined by negro shanties and jiatches of 
cultivation, great public buildings and an 
immense jxist-otTfice, a lifeless luusenm, an 
inert university, a splendid desert library, a 
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street of S(niv('iiir shops, a certain industry 
of “ seeing Washington,” an idiotic colos¬ 
sal obelisk. It seems an ideal nest for the 
tariff manipulator, a festering corner of 
delegate's and agents and secondary ])eo|)le. 
In tlie White House the present writer 
found a transitory glow ol intellectual 
activity ; the spittoons and glass screens 
that once* made it like a London gin- 
palace had been removed, and the former 
orgies of handshaking reduced to a min¬ 
imum. It was, one ielt, an accidental ])hase. 

The assassination of McKinley was an 
interru|)lion of tlu* normal Washington 
process. I'o this ])lace, out of the way of 
everywheie, come the senators and con¬ 
gressmen, mostly leaving their families 
behind them in their states of origin : and 
hither, too, are drawn a multitude of 
journalists and ])olitical agents and clerks 
—a cnnvd of underbred, mediocre men. 
For most of tlu'in theie is ni'ither social 
nor intellectual life. The thought ol 
Anu'i'ica is lar away, ctaitn'd now in New 
York ; th<‘ busiiu'ss and economic develop¬ 
ment centres upon New York ; apart from 
the ]>resident it is in New York that one 
meets tlu* ]H*ople who matter, and the New 
York atmosj)]iere that glows and d(‘velops 
ideas and ])inj)os(‘S. New York is tlu' 
natural capital ot the United States, and 
would lu't'd to !)(' the capital oi any highly 
organised national system. (ro\'ernment 


from the district of Columbia is in itself 
the repudiation of any highly organised 
national system. But government from 
this ineffectual, inert jdace is only the 
most striking outcome oi that inflexible 
constitution the wrangling delegates of 
1787-1788 did at last produce out of aeon- 
diet of state jealousies. They did their 
best to render centralisation or any coales¬ 
cence ol stales impossibh' and jnivate 
])ro])erty impregnable, and so tar their 
work has pro\'e(l extraordinarily effective'. 
Only a great acct'.ss ol intellectual and 
moral vigour in the* nation can ww st*t it 
aside. And while' the more and more' ste'rile* 
millions e)f the Unite'el States graj)})le' with 
the legal anel traditional difficnltie'S that 
j)re)mise at last to arrest tlie-ir ele\e'le)])ment 
alte)gethe‘r, the rest e)f the we)rlel will be 
me)ving eui to ne'w phases. An awake'iu'd 
Asia will be ree>rganising its social anel 
. , political ce)ne‘e'])lions in the' 

menca s moele'i n knowle'elge' 

n anel moelern iele'as: and Soul!. 

Dev«lopmen. „ j,, 

ele'stinie's, pe'rhapsin the' lorm of a powe-rlul 
e'einfederation ol state's. All Ihiiope' w ill be* 
seiioeiling its John Smiths to hne'r dise ip- 
hnes and broader ideas. But our pre'se'ut 
conce'rn is the* inteinal ele'velopme'nl ol the* 
United States eil America, and it o[)e'ns leio 
wide' a iielei to S])e.'ciilate how that may be 
affected e)r inle'rruj^ted by lore'ign forces. 
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THE UNITED STATES OF TO-MORROW 

REBUILDING THE SOCIAL SCHEME 


I HA\'K hinted in tli(‘last sirtionthal there 
* is a ])()ssil)ility that tlie new wave ot 
consti uetive ideas in American thoiij^dit 
may spei'dily (h^vt^lop a cant of its own. 
But e\en then a const met i\e cant is better 
tlian a d(*strnctixe one. ]^\en tlio (am- 
scions liypoi'iite has to do sometliin^i^ to 
justify his ])r(‘tem.('-^ ; and tlic mere dis- 
a])p(‘aran('e fr(>m ('nrrent thon/^ht of the 
persuasion that orf^anisation is a mistaka* 
and disci]jliiie lu'cdless clears the t^found 
ol one hu,t^e obstacle exen it it guaram(*es 
notliiiif; about tlu' ('ousequent buildiiif.;. 

B)Ut, a])art iiom this, are there mon^solid 
and elfet'tual torca's behind this new move¬ 
ment ot Kh'asthat mak('s lor organisation m 
t ht* .Xmt'rican nualley at the])resent time 

I'Ir' sp(‘culati\’'' writer casting; about lor 
siul' ehanents lights upon tour si*ts of 
])ossii)ilities which call lor discussion. 
F'irst, one lias to ask ; How tar is the 
Ameiican j)lutocracy likely to be merely 
a wastetul and chaotic class 

o I e merican ('()u^,ciouslv aristo- 

Cl at 1C and constructive? 
Secondlx', and m K'lation to this, what 
possiliilit ies ol pi id(*and leading;are tluTe in 
t he^^rcat unixcrsit \’ foundations ol America? 
Will tlie\’ presentU’ bejL,un to tell as a re¬ 
straining.; and directin^^ force upon ])ublic 
thou{;ht d'hirdly : Whll tlu* growin^q 
American Socialist movement, which at 
]>rt'scnt is just as ana’vhistic and undis- 
ci])lined m S])iril as everything else in 
America, })r('sentl> ])erceive the construc¬ 
tive inqilications of its general ])ropositions 
and beconu* statesmanlike and constriu'tivx^ 
alt(‘r the tashit)n ol the Socialist movement 
in Tuigland ? And fourthly : What are the 
latent ])ossibilities of tlu‘ .American women? 
Will women, as they become more and 
more aware ot themselves as a class and 
the jm)blem of their sex, become a force 
upon the anarchistic side—a force favour¬ 
ing race suicide—or upon tlie constructive 
side, which plans and builds and bears 
the future ? The only possible answer 


to each one of these questions at jiresent 
is guessing and an estimate. But the 
only way in which a conce))tion of the 
American social tut me mav be reached 
lies thi'oagh their discussion. lad us 
begin by considering what consfriK'tive 
. forces may exist in this 
the*'New*' plutocracv, which already 

PltlocrLy " ..•''"f'''”" 

economic and |)ohtical de- 
v(‘lopm(mt. The first iriqin'ssion is one 
ol extravagant e.Xj-cuditure, of ail.iss irre¬ 
sponsible and wastelul bevondall in ectnlenf. 

One gets a Zoku'sque' pictuii ol that 
as])ect m Mr. lepton Sinclair’s “ Metro- 
]U)hs,” or the la-iiionabk* intelligence of 
the ])opidar New York Sunday editions; 
and om* finds a good deal ot (‘onfirma- 
tory evidmue in man\’ incidental aspu'cts 
ol the smart American life of I’aris and 
the Kivitu a. The evidcaice in tlu* notorious 
Thaw trial, after one has discounted its 
theatrical elements, wa::* still a very 
coi. zincing (.iemonstration of a rotten and 
extravagant, because^ aimless and function¬ 
less. class ol rich ]H.'o[)le. But one ha.s 
to ln‘ ('areful in this matter if one is to 
do justicx* to the facts. If a thing is 
made up of two elements, and one is 
noisy and glaringly colouri'd, and tho 
other is (juiet and colourle^rs, the first 
im[)ression created will be that the thing 
is identical with tlu‘ element that is noisy 
and glaringly coloured. 

One is less likely to hear of the broad 
jdans and the (piality of the wise, strong 
and constructive individuals in a class 
than ot their foolish wives, their Sjiend- 
p* h M thrift sons, their mistresses if 
in*thc la])se from virtue, or their 

M ki moments of folly, in the 

* making of very rich men there 

is always a factor of good fortune and a 
factor of design and wall. One meets rich 
men at times who seem to be merely lucky 
gamblers, who strike one as just the 
thousandth man in a myriad of wald 
plungers, who are, in fact, chance nobodies 
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washed up f>v an edd}'. Others, a^ain, 
strike one as exceptionally luck}’ half- 
knaves. lint lliere are others ot a growth 
more deliberate and of an altogether higher 
personal quality. One takes such men as 
Mr. J. D. Rockelellej- or Mr. iherponl 
Morgan—th(‘ scale of their fortunes makes 
them public propeity—and it is clear that 
we are dealing with persons on 
ypes (juit(^ difterenl level of intel- 

* lectual ])ower fiom the British 
KichMen Xorths. for example, 

or the South Atrican Joels. In my 
“ Futuri* in Amt'rica ” J hav(‘ taken the 
fornu*r largelv at Miss Tarlx'H’s estimate, 
and treated liim as a case ol acquisitive¬ 
ness raist‘d in r)ai)tist surroundings. 

IFit 1 doubt \-eiy much if that (‘xhausts 
the man as lu' is to-day. Given a man 
brought up to sa\ ing and “ getting on ” 
as if to a religion, a man \ er\’ acapiisitivt* 
and \‘eiy j)atient and restrained, and in¬ 
dubitably with gr(‘at organising ]>owi‘r, 
and lu' grows rich bi'}'ond tlu‘ drcsims ol 
ax'aiice. And having done so, tlu're he is. 
What is he going to do E\’er\' stt'p ht‘ 
takes up tlu' ascc’iit to riches gi\es him 
new j)erspectives and new points ot view. 

It may hav(‘ a])]H'aled to flu* young 
Rocketeller, clerk in a ('hicag(» house, that 
to be i'i('h was in itself a siijneme end. In 
the tirsl flush of the disco\erv that lu‘ was 
immensely rich he may liavi* thank(‘d 
heav(*n as if lor a sujneme good, and 
spoken to a Sunday-school gathering as it 
he kiu'w himselt tor the most tavouri'd ot 
men. Ihit all that hapjieiu'd twenty years 
ago or more. ()ir‘ do(‘S not kt'ep on in 
that soil ol satisfaction ; one settles down 
to the new tacts. And such ini'U as Mr. 
Rockeleller and .Mr. lher]>ont Moigan do 
not ti\’e in a made and ])rotect(*d world 
with their minds trained, tamed and led, 
and shielded lioin outside impressions as 
ro\'alties do. 'Mk' tliought ol the world 
has waslu-d about them ; tlu‘\’ have nxid 
and list(Mied to tlu* dis aission of themselves 
_ . , for some* deca(,les ; t hev ha\’e 

li:i(l sleepless nights of self- 
Trouble the /• m- , • 

...... . examination, losuccavdm 

Millionaire • 

acepiiniig enormous wealtli 

does not .solve* the ])roblem of life indeed, 
it reoiH*ns it in a new' form. “ What 
shall I do with myselt ? " simply recurs 
again. You ma\' have decided to devote 
}'ourself to getting on, getting wealthy. 
Wtill, you have got it. Now again comes 
the question : “ What shall I do ? ” 

Mr. Pier pout Morgan, I am told, collects 
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works of art. I can understand that satis¬ 
fying a rich genth*man c)f leisure, but not a 
man who has felt the sensation ol holding 
great big things in his great big liands. 
Saul, going out to st'ek his lather’s assts, 
found a kingdfim, and becanu* \’t*r\' 
spirit(*dl\' a king ; and it se(*ms to iiu* that 
tliese big industiial and hnancial organ¬ 
isers, w'hati*ver in their youth the\' ])ro- 
pos(*d to do or be, must man\’ ol them 
come to rt'alise that their organising ]>ower 
is up against no k‘ss a thing than a nation’s 
futuix*. Napoleon, it is curious to ri'iiu'in- 
ber, once wanted to run a lodging-house, 
and a man ma\' start to corn(*r f)il and end 
tlu* fatiier ol a ( ix'ilisation. 

Now, J am dispost*d to snspi'ct at tinu*s 
that an inkling of such a rt'ali^ation ma\’ 
have come t(» sfune of tliest* wvy rich 
men. 1 am inclint*d to ])nt it among tlu* 
possibilities ol our tinu* that it may 
|)ri's(*ntl\' beconu* cl(*arly and d(*lniit(']\' 
the inspiring idi*a ol many ol those who 
find themselvi*s predominantlN’ rich. I (h) 
not s(*e wh\ these af'tix'i* ricli should not 
de\'elop stal(*snianshi}). and 1 <'an (pnti* 
imagine th(Mn de\'eloping \ er\ coi.sidi'i able 
_ staU'Sinanslnp. 1 iec'a tisi’1 hesr 

nu'ii were able U'> reahsi* tlu^ir 

Active Rich power in the absence 

ol econoiiiK' organisation, it 
does not follow that lh(*y will bt* laiiatK'al 
lor a continuing looseness aiul In'edoni ol 
properly. I Ik* ])hasi' ot i*conoinic liberlN' 
ends itself, as Marx long ago ])f)inted out. 
1 h(* Anu*ri('an busint'Ss woild be(a)nu*s 
more and nioie a inanagi'd woild with 
fewer and iew’cr wild ])ossibilities ot suc¬ 
ceeding. ()1 all pi*o])l(', till* big nnllionaiia's 
should realist* this most acutely, and. in 
tact, there an* man\’ signs that tlie\’ do. 

It set'iiis to nu* that tin* educational 
Z(*al of Mr. Andrew ( arnegit* and the 
uiii\t‘isit\' and scientilit' t*ndow']iients ol 
Mr. Btfckett‘lk‘r an* not meiel\' showy 
b(.*nefactions : thi*v (*xj»rt‘ss a dt'tmilt* 
l(‘eling of tilt* pn*st'nt ni*i*d ol com!riicti\’(* 
organisation in tlu* social scheme. Tlie 
time has conn* to build. There* is, I think, 
good reastin lor ex]H*cting that stalt*sman- 
ship of the millionaires to bt*conK* more 
organised and scitaitihc and t'omprehen- 
sive in the coming years. It is ])jaiisiblo 
at least to maintain that the p(*rsonal 
quality of tlu* American plutocracy has 
risen in the last three (k*ca(k*s, has risen 
frtun tlu* quality of a mere irrt*s])onsibk* 
wealihv ])ers(m towards that of a real 
aristocrat with a sen.se of the slate. 
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That ono may reckon the hrst liopeful 
p()ssil>ility in the American outlook. Ami 
inlimalely connected with this develop¬ 
ment of an attitude' ol public responsi¬ 
bility in tile very rich is the decay, on 
the one hand, of tho preposterous idea 
once ])r('valent in America that politics is 
an unsuitable interest for a “ f:jentleman,” 

^ and, on the other, of the 
New York s , i • ■ i i 

Idea of (u'lmH ratic jealousy ol any 

^ but iu)or i)ohticians. In New 

1 ork tlu'y talk very much ol 
“gentlemen,” and by gcntleim'n thev 
seem to mean a rich man ” in society ” 
with a college education. Nowadays, 
gentleim.'n st'cm mort' and inoix' disposed 
towards politics, and ]('Ss and less towards 
a life of InisiiK'Ss or d('tached refinement. 
Theodon' Roosevelt, lor exam|)le, was one 
of the jMoneers in this m'w dt*\eloj)uu‘nt, 
this rt'storation ol \irility to the gentle¬ 
manly ideal. His careei marks th(‘ a])p(‘ar- 
aiu'(' ol a lu'w and b('tter t\'[)e ol man 
in American jiohlics, the ('lost' ol the 
rule ol the idealised nobody. 

The |)ioj)hecy has bet'n made at time's 
that tht' Ihutc'd States might (le\elo]> a 
CiL'sarism. and certain]\’ th<' ))osilion ol 
president might ('asilv become that ol an 
impelator. No doubt, in the event ol an 
acute iailure ol the national syste'in such 
a catastiophe might (u'cur, but the moie 
hopeful and probal)1e line ol (U'\'eloj)ment 
is oiu* in which a cons<'ious and |)o\\e'rlul. 
it inlormal, aristociacy will play a large 
])art. It may indeed nexa'r have' any ol 
the' oiitwarel feirins ol an aristoe'rae'\' or 
any delinite j)ubhc lecognition. 

] he* Anu'ricaiis are* a'^cliary ol t lie*corone'l 
and the' known aristocratic title's as the 
Romans we'ie ol the we)iel king. Oe tax ius, 
lor that re'ason, never calleel himself king, 
nor Italy a kingelom. He' was just the ( resar 
ol the re}>iiblic. aiiel the' em})ire had be'eii 
establislie-d loi many years before the 
Romans tiilly le'alise'd that the\' hael 
retnriR'el to monarehx'. The* Amerie*an 
. uni\'e*rsities are e-lose-lv con- 

As^uudby 

the State apiie'arance and greiw- 

ing class-consciousness eif this 
aristocracy ol wealth. Tlie fathers of the 
ceiuntry certainh’ elid jiostulate a need e)f 
uni\’ersities, anel in ewe'ry state congress 
set asiele jiiiblic lands to furnish a uni¬ 
versity with mate'rial resources. 

Every slate does peissess a university* 
tlmiigh in many instances tlu'se institu¬ 
tions arc in the last degree eif leeblencss. 
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From the very beginning, side by side with 
the state universities, were the universities 
tounded by benefactors ; and with the 
evolution of new centres of population, 
new and extremely generous plutocratic 
endowments appeared. The dominant 
universities of AuK'iica to-day, the trea¬ 
sure-houses of intellectual prestige, are 
almost all of them of plutocratic origin ; 
and even in the state universities, if new' 
resources are wanted to found new chairs, 
to supply funds for resc'arch or publica¬ 
tion or what not, it is to the more state- 
conscious wealthy, and not to the state 
legislaturi', that the aj)j)eal is made 
almost as a matter ot course. 'I'he common 
voter, the small indi\idualist, has less 
constructive imagination, is more indivi¬ 
dualistic. than tlK' big individualist. 

This great network ol imiversilic's that 
is now s])r('ad ovc'r the states, interchang¬ 
ing teaclu'rs, literature and ideas, and 
educating not only tin* jMoh'ssions. but a 
growing ])ioj>()rtion ol business h'adeis 
and wealths' ))eoj)l(.'. must iu'C(*ssarily take* 
an im])ortant i)ait in the reconstruction 
ol the American ti'adilion that is now' in 
j)rogress. It is gi\'ing a large 
and incieasing amount ot al- 
t('ntion to th(' subjects that 
bear most directly U})on the 
pec uliar j)ractical jn'oblemsol siatecratt in 
.\m<‘ri(\i, to psyc'hologw sociologv and 
})()lilical science. It is ii.fliu'iu'ing the Jh'ess 
ninn* and more clirc'Ctly by snj>])lying a 
rising ])iopoilion ol journalists, and creat¬ 
ing an atnios])h('ri'ot criticism and snggt's- 
tion. It is keejiing itself, on the* one hand, in 
touch with the j)o])nlai literature ol |)nblic 
critic'isin in those.* lU'w and curious oigans 
ol ])iiblic thought, the ten ct'iit maga/ines, 
and, on theotlu'r, it is making a constantly 
more solid basis ol common understanding 
u|)on which the newer generation ol 
]>iutocrats may meet. 'I'hat oldt'r senti¬ 
mental patriotism must bi* gixing place 
under its influence to a more definite and 
effectual concc'jition of a collective purposi*. 

It is to the intellectual influence of sus 
tained scientific study in the universities, 
and a growing increase, of the college- 
trained elenumt in the pojiulation, that we 
must look if we are to look anywhere for 
the new' jrrogressive methods, for the substi¬ 
tution of persistent, planned and calculated 
social development for the former condi¬ 
tions of the systematic neglect and cor¬ 
ruption in public affairs varied by t'jiileptic 
seizures of “ reform.” H. G. Wells 
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LEADING DATES IN 

THE HISTORY OF THE 


AMERICAN 

CONTINENT 

A.l>. 

1000 

1200 

1300 

1330 

13P0 

1390 

1400 

J)is(’()V«'ry ol Vinlaml l>v Lcil llnksoii 
lUsr ot tlu- Incus in Peril 
lieicn ol Malta (’a]*:ik 

Heiun of CajiaU Yuitaiiki 

liiea JUkm ; trailitloiial orKaniser (»!' tho 1 lira system 
Vahuar (’apak : the reimi of ti'ars 
'leepama* supremacy iti Mexico 1’ezozonme em- 
fientr of Aiialiuac. (’lul)clia pentarcliy on thi 
Alaizdaleiia 

A.l) 

1622 

1625 

1625 

1627 

1629 

1630 
1632 

Dutch found New Amsterdam (New York) 
Seltlement ot Barbados 

New constitution iiroclaimed for Viririnia. Sidtle- 
iiient of Lord Baltimore in Ni'wtouiidl.ind 
Company of the Hundred Associates 

Charter of Massachusetts Coniiiany. Capture of 
Quebec by Knitlish 

WTuthrop Kovernor of Boston 

Maryland tfranted to Lord Baltimore. Canada and 

1403 

Hmlzililiiiitl in Mexico 


Acailia restoreil to Kranci* 

1410 

11 uiracttclia restores the Inca sn|*reMiacy 

1633 

Champlain uovernor of Canada 

1419 

Kail ol Ixtlilxoeliitl. Rise ol Aztecs 

1634 

First coniinittee of the Privy Council for control 

1427 

Maxtia succeeds Tezozomoe 


ol plantations 

1431 

Alliance ol Aztia-s and ('hichinu'cs to overthrow 

1635 

(^ilony of Connecticut. Death of Champlain 


I’ccpaiiecs. Intellectual Hsecndaney ol t’hi- 

1636 

Roger Williams at Providenci' 


chimecs. Projrri'ss ol Kin^nloui ol t^uito 

1637 

David Kirke’s snttlmnent in Newh*undland 

1440 

YupauKi I‘achaculck expands the Ini'a empire. 

1639 

Colony of Maine 


Montezuma J. (U'lianises the Aztei- kiiurdom 

1641 

Mcmtreal loundi'd 

1460 

Supremacy ol Tunja and P.(*f'ota on the .Mafida- 

1643 

Contedcration ot New England colonies 


Jena. Develojunent (tl Azti'c military a.sceiulancy 

1651 

Commonwealth Navigation Act. Dc Lansf)n 


111 Mexico 


governor of “ New France ” 

1460 

'I'uiiak Yiipanki extends Inca empire 

1654 

English tak(‘ jio.sse.ssion ol Acadia, which is ceded 

1468 

Axavacotl succeeds Montezuma 1. 


to them hv treaty lu'xt year 

1470 

'renochtitlan fAztec: .Mexico) ahsorhs Tlatclulco. 

1655 

Ca]tlure of Jamaica hy Pmiii and Veiiahles 


Incorporation ol ('himu with In(*a empire 

1661 

Bestoration Navigation Act. Colonics more strin- 

1480 

(^iiito incorporated hy the Incas 


gently re.slncted 

1492 

(’olumhus reaches the West Indies 

1663 

Rho(i(‘ Island Charier. Beginning of Caroliin. 

1403 

Si'Coild Voxaiie ol ('olumhus 


Abolition ot the Hunilred Associates 

1497 

John Cahol discovers l.ahrador 

1664 

First .Assembly in Jamaica. Fnghsh caiiturc New 

1499 

The (-allots explore North \m(*rican <*oast-hne. 


Arnstenlam. renamed New York 


^o,va^c of .\meri«o Vespucci 

1605 

De Coiirct'lles goviTiior ol New France 

1500 

('ahral discovers Prazil. Iluana Capak Inca 

1666 

Iroijuois checked hv De Traev 


emperor I'Afeiision of Ifoeota supremaej on 

1887 

Carolina established as a colony. Treaty ol Breda 


till* .Ma;;d:ilena under Nemeuiieiie 

1670 

A<‘adia restored to France. Hudson’s Bay Cliartei. 

1602 

Jhsho)iric.x lotinded in Spanish dominion 


JTince Rupert pri'sident 

1503 

Casa d(‘ (^iiitratacion lounded. P>u!l of Poiie 

1672 

Frontenae governor ol New France 


Alexander ^ 1. 

1673 

French Missi-si])iii ex)»(Mlition 

1511 

Audiencia of San Dommi'o e-tahh-'hed. 

1675 

Indian wars ot New I'Aigl.ind states 

1512 

Discover.N of Kloiida. Montezuma 11. supreme in 

1676 

Rising against the government in Virginia 


An.ihuac (.Mexico) 

1682 

Pennsvlvama Charter. Frontenae replaced in 

1513 

Halhoa sudds the Piucilic troiii Panama 


Canada by De la Bane 

1514 

P.lo de la I’lata ilisciAered 

1683 

Massachusetts Charter annulhal 

1515 

Itermildas discovered 

1685 

De la Barre n‘plac(>d by Denonvilh* 

1517 

Kirst impoilalioii ot iieoro slaxes. Yucatan dis- 

1686 

French attai-ks on Hiidsrm’s Bay Company 


covi*red hy Kraueesc(,i de Cordoha 

1687 

French lroM>i“i>^ "nr 

1519 

Cories jlivaiies .Mc\ieo 

1688 

Andros ap|H)inted governor of all northmn colonies 

1520 

MaicelliaPs passes !sirails ul Mamdlan. on the tir'-l 

1689 

Frontenae returns as governor ot Canad.i Fnglidi 


voyaj/e ol eireiimiia v iuat ion 


eolonie.s claim ri'Storution ot their olil const it u- 

1526 

Kdiet of (iranada I'l ite Heel ori'iiiAcd 


lions 

1527 ! 

l''isluim Heels eoM,'.(reLMle oil .New toimdlaiid 

1690 

Exi»edition of Phipps against Acadia and (Quebec 

1630 

Struc)'le hetwei'ii 'I'uni.i and Ihe'ol.i 

1691 

New Massa<*hus(dts Charter 

1631 

lira/ll • eapitaiiries csl.ihlished 

1695 

Fri'iich recover Ae.idia 

1532 1 

Atahiialpa usurps the lnei sovereddnty Pizarro 

1697 

Angio-FreiM'h hostilities suspemled by Furopean 

1 

invades Peru 


Treaty ol Rysw iek 

1534 , 

Cartier on the St. Lawrence 

1698 

Death of Frontenae 

1535 

Mendoza founds Ihieiios \,\res 

1699 

D’Iberville’s Mississippi eX|)edition. Beginning of 

1536 

(^iieseda’s i xpedition. Snhmission of Pogola to 


laMiistana 


Sji.im 

1702 

Conti'sts between South Carolina and Florida 

1639 

De Soto's Mississijipi i*xpedition 

1713 

Treaty ol 1 treclit ; Newloundland acknowledged 

1545 1 

Silver mines ol Polosi discoveri’d 


Biitish ; .Acadia ceded (except Cape Breton) and 

1549 , 

Jesuits III P.razil 


be«'oines Nova Scotia. Asiento, giMiig mono- 

1582 

I’rench lliicueiiol setth'mcnl m Plorida 


1 »ol.v of slave trade with Spanish colonies, with 

1568 1 

llavikins and Drake at San .liian d’t Iloa 


other trading rights, translerred to (ireat 

1572 

Drake’s raid oii Noiidire de Dio« 


Britain 

1676 

John (ixenham on the I’acilie. Krohisher’s lirst 

1719 

Bahama jiirates sui)t)ressed 

1577 

•Arctic \oya)r-- 

1725 

Frencli establish Fort >uagara 

Drake sails on Noya^e of eircumnavijrat ion 

1728 

A government I'slahTislied iu Newfoundland : 

1583 

llumphrev (olhert m New lonndl.ind 


Dsliorne lirst goMU'iior 

1584 

liaieitrli’s Ill's! colony at Ko.iiioke 

1731 

French tort at Crown Point 

1587 

Discovery ot Daxissirait hy John D.ivis 

1733 

Deorgia Charter 

1595 

ILaleieli’s (iiiiaiia voyage 

1745 

Bntisli eajdure Loiiisltourg 

1600 

Krench settlement ai Tadoiiss.je 

1748 

Loiiisbourg re.stored h.\ Peace of Aix-la-Chejielle 

1602 

(Josiiold’s attempt to colonise Viririnia 

1754 

French estahlisli Fort Diupiesne 

1603 

Champlain's lirst voyage to tin- St. I.awrence 

1755 

Braddock’s di.sasti'r 

1604 

Champlain’s second voyasre 

1758 

Montcalm in Canada ; he captures Fort Oswi'go 

1605 

I'ort Koyal (Annapolis) lounded 

1757 

Montcalm captures Fort William Henry 

1606 

Charter of VirKinia and Plymouth Comi»anies 

1758 

Montealm defeats Ahereromhie at Tiemiderog i. 

1807 

Colony ol Vireuiia : seltlement at Jamestown 


British capture forts Frontenae and Jiinjiicsne, 

1608 1 

(^uehec lounded. Jesuits in I’araixu.iv 


and Louishourg 

1609 

Bermudas annexed. Second Virginia chart-cr; 

1759 

Capture of (Bu’hec by Wolfe 

1812 

Lord Delaware j^overnor 

1760 

('apture ol Montreal 

Hudson’s Bay claimed lor Kiifiland 

1783 

Treaty of Paris : France cedes Louisiana to Siiain, 

1615 

Becollet Fatlu'rs in Canada 


and the rest of her North American eoloniis 

1620 

N’ew Plymouth lounded hy Pil|j;rini Katliers 


to Britain. S])ain cedi's Florida to Britain, in 

1621 

(irant of N’ova Scotia to Sir W. Alexamler. Dutch 


the West Indies, (tieieida, St. Vincent, Do..iinica 

1 

West India Company ; origin ot Ifutch Ciiiana 


and Tobago ceded to Britain 
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LEADING DATES IN THE HISTORY OF THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENT 


A.n. I 
1784 ! 


1765 

1766 


1767 

1768 


1769 


1770 

1772 

1773 

1774 


1775 


1777 


1779 

1780 

1781 

1782 

1783 


1778 

1789 

1791 

1792 
1794 
1796 

1796 

1797 

1798 

1799 

1800 
1801 
1803 

1807 

1808 

1809 

1810 

1811 

1812 

1813 

1814 

1815 

1816 
1817 


1819 

1821 


(iivMvillr (Miforcrs cxisliiiy ronimcnial rot^iilatioiis. 

iiisiinvction ! 

(Jn)rK(' (;r(‘i)vilU‘’s Stamp Art. 

JlorkiiiKlKim Ministry repeals the Stump Art and 
rrdurrs Customs duties, but passes Deei.iratory 
Art a.tllnnin« the alistrart riKht of taxation. 
Carletoii tafterwards Lord Jtorrliester) governor 
at Quefier. 

'1 ownsiurnd’s tu\r.s 

(ienrral (Jage governor of Massarhuartts. Massa¬ 
chusetts recognises a Convention in place of the 
suppressed Assembly. Kximlsion of Jesuits 
Irom J’aragua.v. 

Prince Edward Island separated from Quel»ee. 
Bedford's liesolutioii for rlianging tin* venue ot 
trials. Eejieal ot I'ownshend’s taxes except 
that on tea 

Lfird North’s .tlinistry. The Iloston massacre 

Hurning ot the tJaspee 

l)i;c ; The " Jtostoii Tea-party” 

Penal A«‘ts ag.iui'-t lloston, t/uebee .-Vet makes 
('’anada a (’rov\n colony, and establishes Itoinan 
Cathnheism t'oiilmental Congress meets at 
IMuladeljiliia 

American War oi Indepimdenre liegiin by Hattie 
of Lexington. Hattie ot Hunker’s Hill. Wash- 
ingtiMi eommander-in-chiet. Invasion ot C-*i.a<la 
1»\ Montgomery and Hmiedict Arnold 
Collapse ol lina.sion ot Canad i. Ho,>>ton evacuated. 
Ji'LY ; Declaration of Independence. Hntisti 
occupy New York. Hatties ot Hrooklyn and 
'i'renton 

Hatties of Princeton and Hrandywine Creek. 
British take IMiiladelphia. ifiugoyne's surnmder 
at Saratoga. Benjamin Kraiikhn in Pans 
I'Yeneh alliance with .\niencans. North’s con¬ 
ciliation proposals rejeided. Death ol Chatham. 
Heginning of Naval War 
Spam joins the War ; sii'ge of Cibraltar 
Campaign in the Southi'm colonios 
Surrender oi Yorktown assures American iiide- 
t»endence (Saints 

Hodiiey recovers naval ascendancy at Hattie ol the 
Peace of Versailles ; independence ot (he I nited 
Slates ai'kiiow li'dged. Emigration of C. E. 
L<»yalists to Canada. I'lorida restoreil to Sjnun 
American Constitution ratified 
(Jeorge Washington llrst pn'sident of I’.S.A. 

Canada Act ; sejiaration ot Cpfier and Lower 
Canada 

Washington re-elected president 
Jay’s Treaty 

San Domingo partly ceded to Franci* by Spain 
Toronto becfimes eai>ital ol t pjier Cunaja. British 
(biiana annexetl 

.lohn Adams president t^S.A., Washington liaving 
relii.sed re-election. Capture ol Trinidad by 
British Honduras secured (Hritisl) 

Death of Washington 
Fratico-Ameriean ’I’reaty 
'I'honias Jelferson presnlent of II.S.A. 

Louisiana Purchase 
Whiteloek defeated at Hiienos .Ayres 
J‘ortugue.se monarchy at Bio de Janeiro 
Madison pre.sident C.S.A. Uisings in Spanish 
colonies 

Hidalgo'.s un.succes.sful revolt in Mexico. Jnde- 
pendent. government jiroclaimed at Buenos 
Venezuela declares indepeiuhnce (Ayres 

War between r.S..A. and Creat Britain. In¬ 
vasion of Canada rciuilsed 
I’jolivar at head of revolt in Northern Spanish 
colonies 

Capture of Washington. Peace of Client. Francia 
dictator of Paiaguay 

Eepiilse of New Orleans. Brazil constituted a 
kingdom 

Argentine Hepublic established 
Monroe president E.S.A. Family Coinjiai-t in 
Ujiper Canada. San Martin’s invasion ol 
Chili. O'Higgins president of Chili. Brazil 
declari'd independent 
Florida acquired by U.S. 

Missouri Compromise. Independence uf Spanish 
colonies assured by battle of Carabobo. Bo¬ 
livar president of Colombia 


A I). 

1822 


1823 


1824 

1825 


1827 

1829 

1830 

1881 

1833 

1835 

1837 

1838 

1839 


Bctirmneiit of San Martin. Dnrludi' becomes 
Emperor ol .Mexiei) 

Alonroe doctiine emimnated. Fall of Iturbide ; 
Mexiean Jtepnbhe 

Bolivar dictator in I’eni. LoIinki coiiMitiited 

John (/nmcy Adams J»re■^ld('nl C.S.A. Independ- 
enee ot Criigmii. Federal Cnion oi Central 
America 

Inde})endenra* ol Bolivi.i 

Andrew Jackson pn'sideut C.S.A. 

Veiieznehi sejiaiates Iroiii Colombia. Bolivar 
resigns 

Coloinlua b(>eom(“s llcpnitlie ui New Dianada 

S. Carolina reinidiates t.inll inii)(»s(‘d by congress. 
Chilian eonslitutiMn rslabh^hed 

Ro.sa dictator at Buenos .\yres 

\ an Jhireii ])resideiit C.S.A. J'apineau’s revolt in 
Canada 

Lord Durham in Canada 

Jaird Jiiirhaiii’s rcpoit. Central VnuTii'an Cmon 
di.ssi'lvi*d. Cliili. P»‘rn and Bolnia scpaiale 


1840 

1841 

1842 
1815 
1846 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1852 

1853 
1855 

1857 

1858 
1860 
1861 


1863 

1864 

1865 


1867 


1870 

1871 
1877 

1879 

1880 


1885 

1886 
1889 

1891 

1893 

1896 

1897 

1898 


1901 

1905 

19C8 

1909 

1912 
1914 

1913 


slates 

Canadian Act ol Beiimon 

llaiTLson president (dies April 4lh). \ ice-president 

Tyler liecomes president C.s..\. 

Ashlmrton Treat \' 

Polk pr<*sideiit I \. Aline ',1 fuel ()f Texa.s 
War between C.S. and Mexien 
Mi'xiean War ended, t .S. vietonoiis 
Repeal of Jhitish navigalinii acts Zachary 
Taylor president 1 .S.A. 

Millard Fillmore president' C.S. \. 

" i nele 'I'oiu’k I'ahin” inibhshed 

Franklin J’iere< t’iesnleid 

Slaxery (juestu.n in Kansas 

Bnelianan pr<*sident F..'s..A. Dred Seott case 

Colony ol Bntisli Colunilua 

Seee.ssion ot Soiitli Carolina 

Lincoln president C.S.A. War of North and 
Soutii. Caplnn* ol Fort Sumter. Battle ot 
Bull Run. rii(‘ Trent attair. New Cianada 
becomes Cnib'd States ot Colond)ia 
Lincoln’s Slave Kmaneipal on PioelamalioM 
I lys.ses (irant Fmleral eomniander. Arelidnke 
Maximilian made emperor of Mexieit 
Surrender ot Lee and Johnston ends Civil War 
As.sas.sination of Janeoln. AmJiew Johnson 
president. Jamaica disturbances suiqiressed 1)V 
Governor Eyre 

C.S. Ree<»nstrne1ion Aid. Piireliase o) Alaska. 
British Nortli America .Aid. I’iXeeiition ol 
Fanperor Maximilian; .liiarez jiiesideut ol 
Mexiean Repnl)lie 

Crant president t Red River Reinliion 

Rlaiieo dietabn ot Veiie/.m la 
Rritish Columiita in J1..\..V ('otifed(*ralion 
lla.ves jiresideut C.S.A. Diaz ju'esideiil Mexico 
Canada adojUs juoleidion. under Sir J. Mac¬ 
donald. War helweeii Chili and Pern 
B.N.A., exeejd .New loundland, imdnded in the 
dominion oi Canada 

Carfleld, president C.S.A , assassinated. Viee- 
JYesident .Aitliur heeomes ]>resident. Canadian 
raeilie Railway hegiin. I'iiid ol Cliili-Peruvian 
War 

drover ('leveland president I .S..\. itiel’s seeond 
rebellion 

Balmaeeda i»resid('nt ol Chili 

Ilarri.son pre.sident C.S.A. Kepuhlie. ot Brazil 
eslahlishi'il 
Fall of Balmaeeda 
Cleveland (2) iiresideni C.S. 

Venezuela Boundary Arbitration 
MeKinley president I .S, 

War between Sjiain and C.S. 

Castro lu-esident oi Venezuela. Annexation ol 
Pliihiipines by C.S.A. 

Melvinley a.ssa^sinated. Viee-I’residont Theodore 
Roosevelt breomes inesident l^S.A. 

B.oosevel( re-cleidi'd jnesideilt C.^'.A. 

Expulsion ol Biesident' (lastin fomi Venezuela 
W. If. Talt inaugurated Ihe.sidiiit U.S.A» 

I Civil war in Alevieo I 

Dr. AVoodrow Wilson, piesident IJ.S.A. 
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MAP OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS, SHOWING THE ROUTES OF NORTH POLE EXPLORERS 
Althouifh Arctic exploration began with Alfred the Great and the discovery of Greenland in the tenth century, it 
was not until after John Cabot sighted the coast of Labrador in J497 that the possibilities of a North-cast Passage 
and a North-west Passage suggested themselves to sea-going adventurers. Since that period our geographical 
knowledge of the northern regions has vastly increased with each successive century, the nineteenth being notable 
on account of the excellent work accomplished in this direction. In this map the farthest points attained in each 
of the forty-five expeditions of the last 400 years are imHcated by a -+ , the record being that of R. E. Peary in l‘>():*.-ii. 



















CZiTHE WORLD AROUND THE POLESZZI 
A RECORD OF POLAR EXPLORATION 

By George Sandeman, M.A. 

THE GLAMOUR AND ROMANCE OF THE 
SEARCH FOR THE NORTH POLE 

T"'*!lie story of Volar cx])l()ration is one of can follow tliCM voyai^cs, i vaai in tiicir 
rich aiul varied intcr(‘st, jnst as it has barest records, without realisin^^ that thosi‘ 
al\\a\s been a rich and coni])lex interest who have acconijdished sucL ardiions 
tliat has k‘d the adventurer into high and even heroic labours have been men 
latitudes. Wc have often sihui elaborate indeed and that because they have' been 
arguments in defence* ot Arctic and Ant- such men they have sought such labours. 
av(dic ('uterprise*, but these* apeileigies have “ There increaseth in my heart,’' says 
a}'|)(*are'd te) u^ eejuallv unnece'ssary and Sebastian Cabot, “a great 

inaele (|uate. 1 huu*ce‘ssarv, because the of*Ji^e*^**** flame of desire te) attem])t some 
im])nlsc to go and see; is as deep and PoUr Seas thing.” ” Jt was the 

nnejiiestionable as human rature itself. ^ only thing of the we)rld,” says 

Inaele‘(]uate*, bee'au^e the* ape)le)gists at)peal Martin Frobisher, “that was left ye't 
te) one* oi twe) partial intere*sts, such as the uitione, wnereby a notable mind might 
mtere'st eil traeh* at eine jierieiel, the interest be made famous and fortunate.” 
ol na\ a] eihciency at anothe*r, or, as in our Is it too much to say that this magnan- 
eiwn time*, to the* interest of international imousardour and fortitude, which have been 
1 ivalryeire)! scientilicinv(‘stigation. The real a hundred times proved thre)ugh unim- 
intere*^t is nh)iece)ncre*te and ceiinjilex than aginable sufferings and endurance te) the 
anv e,l the*^e things eir all e)f them together, threshold of death, and still characterise. 

Ne) e)n<*, h)! instance*, can spend an hour as nobly as ever, the exj)]orers ol to-elav, 
with an Arctic e*xplorer withe)ut realising arc we^irth incomiiarably nmie than any 
the enormeius imaginative spell which results wdiatever that may be achie*veel by 
tlu'se m\’Mteiie)us desolations have cast them ? Is it too much te) sa\' that e)ur 
over his minel. They call him incessantly, interest in Polar exple)ratie)n is ine'vitabU 
and he inevitably returns te) them. Their first of all the human inte*re*ht, centring 
The Call ' simplicity accords with round intrepid men anel the great maritime* 

^ se)me profound me)de of the nations that haw bred them, and e)nly 
the North ^ph'it, such as is mirrored afteu*wards re)und the geograi)hical features 

ill the “ Ancient Mariner” or in that have been mapped and the scientihe 
the maje*stic jihantasms eif northern myth- ob-.ervations that have been rtxoreled f 
ology\ The mind once touched with the We no le)nger seek commercial o])eniiigs 
North seems to turn to it as certainly as the through Polar seas, and it is ])()ssibie 
compass-card ; and doubtless the same that Arctic enter])rise has done all that it 
fascination enters deeply into the interest will ever do for trade. But it has done a' 
with which wc follow the voyages of a great deal. It gave us trade with I^ussia, 
Barentz or a Nansen. Or, again, no one and established the Hudson’s Bay Company 
T T ()J2 [ 












A CAMP IN THE FOREST: THE EXPLORERS PREPARING A RESTING PLACE 
FRANKLIN AND HIS PARTY IN THE ARCTIC REGIONS, 1819-22 











THE EXPLORERS DOUBLING CAPE BARROW ON JULY 25th. 1821 
SCENES IN FRANKLIN’S FIRST GREAT POLAR EXPEDITION 
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harmsworth history of the world 


Gains by 
Exploration 


in. tlie heart of ('anada. It led directly 
to tile cod lishery of the Newfoundland 
coast, and to the enormous whale industry 
of the Spitzlierj^en seas. 

Tht* chief results to be expected from 
Arctic and Antan tic ex])loration are now 
ol a scientific iiaturt', and tla! oliservations 
that have been obtained, and will yet he ob- 
tained, are of |)eculiar import- 
What Science consi.U.rahW };rtn:|> 

ol s('i(Mi(a's. (ri'ogiaphy, geo- 
lo^W’, oceanoj^raphy, magnet¬ 
ism, meteorology and biology are outstand¬ 
ing exiim])les. Sir John Murray has well said 
that “ ('\’(‘r\’(U'jiartment (h mitural know- 
l(‘dgt‘ would be enriched by systianatic 
obs('rvati(ms as to the order in which ])heno- 
meiia co-exist and lollow each otlu'r in 
rt'gions ot the earth’s surface about which 
we know very little oi arc* wholly ignorant. 
It is one* ot the* grc'at objc'cts ol M'ic'iicc* to 
collc'ct obM'iA’at ions ol the kind Iutc 
indical(*d, and it may l)e salely said that 
without tluan w(‘ can ncuer arrive at a 
right understanding ol the plumomena 
by which we are surrounded, even in the 
habitable parts of the globe.” It is this 
indissoluble unil\* ol natural conditions 
oN’er the* lace ol our planet that givc's such 
very high signilicaiK'e to the scientific 
study ot Polar regions, lo takt‘ an ex¬ 
ample. We learn during the yc'ar i()(>(^ 
that the ccMitie ol the* Antarctic region, 
far Irom bt'ing, as was generally suppoM‘d, 
an area ol peculiai calm, is, in tact, 
sw(*j)t bv terrific galc*s; and this involves 
a new interpretation ol tho>e weather con- 
elitions c*lsewhc‘re, from which that region 
of calms had bevn erroneously mlerred. 

In the* same \'c‘ar we learn that coal 
measures had been discovered in the Ant¬ 
arctic continent, showing that this region 
has at one.’ ])eri()d been characterisc'd by 
a warm climate - a lact which inexitably 
modilic'S our estimate ol the history of 
the globe. It is bc^^ansc* ol this inter- 

dej)endc*nce of Polar conditions with those* 
... in .all other parts of the earth 
Alfred » a exi.eclili.,n 

to high latitudes is in itself 

a microcosm of the* sciimci's. 
The iinjiiilse to ])enetrate the northern 
seas is as old as Iinglish history, and the 
first chronicler ol an Arctic expedition 

was King Alfred tlie (rreat. But we may 
take it as certain that in the early days 
there wais a great deal more discovery 
than we shall e\er know of. From the 
eighth to the tenth centuries the adven- 
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Interest 
in the -Arctic 


turous Scandinavians were ranging ovei 
the northern ocean and (k'sceiiding on 
every corst. In 8t)i they discovered Ice¬ 
land ; h\A when, a h‘w \'i'ars later, manv 
N(U'wegiancolonists made tlu'ir home there, 
they found tlu* n'ln.ains ol an twt‘n ('ailier 
Christian settlemcmt. A ri'gular traffic 
sprang up between Norwiiy and Iceland, 
and Iceland, in its turn, btrame a centre 
of geographical discover\\ Thus Eric the 
Ked, sailing thence in (icS ;, iell in with the 
east coast ol (rieenland, and Ikmc, also, 
little colonics were cjuickly t‘stablishi‘d. 
Another Icc'landic ship, drixen lar south- 
westward out ol her course in 1000. n'ached 
at length a finely wooded country and 
ascended a rivei, certainly in Nc'Xv louud- 
land or ('anada, and brought back reports 
of a land which, bec ause ol its wild grapes 
or berries, was calk'd V'inland. 

A more ck'libeiate kind ol t'\)>loi at ion 
lollowed these* lortuitous exiic'ditions. 
Richard 111 . ol huigland sent sliijis to 
Iceland for j)urpose> ol disco\c'i\, and 
within a cc'nturv latc'r the* cpu'slion ol 
nax’igation to the North Pole was serioush* 
discussed. In the* notable enle'i pi ises 
which lollowc'd, England took a 
k'ading part. Hc*nr\' \dl.. who 
h.ad lailed to sc'cnrc' the* sc'iwicc's 
ol ('ohimbus granted in 14C)7 
a patc'Ul of diS('o\(‘r\' to the N’eiictian 
John ('abot. who had sc'ttk'd m Bristol 
with his three* sons, ol whom Se'bastian 
was the most lamous. “ l.'n(k*rstan(lin'i.” 


The Cabot 
Family of 
Explorers 


says the latter. “ by re*ason ol the sph('»<' 
that il I shoukl sail by way ol north-west 
1 shoukl by a shorter tract come into 
India, 1 tlu'reujion e'aiise'd the king to 
be aehertise'd ol m\' desiie', who im- 
mc'diately commanded (wo eMra\’e*ls to be 
turnished with all things apj)e*rtaining to 
the* vovage*.” d'oge*the‘r, the lathi'r and son 
saik'd to the* west, and discoxe'i’t'd New- 
loundland, which tlu'y nanu'd Prima Msta ; 
but they did not^jmrsue* the* Anu'rican 
coast nortli of 

Newfoundland had alre'ady ben'ii \ isited, 
and name'd 'fe'cra de Bace alhaos, or “ Land 
ol (.'od-fish,” bv the Poi tugiu'se ( ortereal 
in I4()4, under the ]n\tronage' ol Allonso V. ; 
and his son, (Caspar ('orterc'al, set out from 
Lisbon w'ith two shi])S in 1500 tor the north¬ 
west ])assage, and visited and described 
(xieenland, Labrador and the River St. 
Lawrence, In sub.si'qiu'iit x'oyages (faspar, 
and later his brother Miguel, wx*re lost ; 
but thc'se* exjH'ditions, and another sent 
in search ol them, secured lor Portugal 




BRAVE EXPLORERS OF THE ARCTIC SEAS 

The above gfroup contains the portraits of hardy sailors who commanded expeditions of exploration to the Arctic 
regions as well as of some of the many daring seamen who went in search of the missing Sir John Franklin. 
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the v aluable Newfoundland fisheries. Kinf; 
Henry VIII., ])ersuaded by Mr. Robert 
Thorne, of Bristol, “ with very weighty 
and substantial reasons to set forth 
a discovery even to the North Pole,” 
sent out the Doininus Vobiscuni and 
another ship in 1527, ” havdng in them 
div'ers cunning men,” of whom one was a 
canon ol Si. Paul’s, London, 
and a great mathematician. 

„ erprise of 5,^,i^,^^tific eiiter- 

‘ ])rise met with ill-fortune; one 
ol the shi})s was cast away north ol New¬ 
foundland, and the other returned after 
k'ss than five months. Tlie attcni])! was 
repeated in I5jf), when the Trinity and 
Minion sailed from Grav’esend with a 
coiujiany of six scori', of whom thirty were 
gentlemen ” desirous to si‘e the strange 
things of the world.” Having reached 
Newdoundland, tli(\v fell into the (extremity 
of distn'ss lor want of food, and were only 
savTd by the vvvlcomt' arriv'al of a French 
v’essel, which tliey immediately seized 
upon, and so returned to Ktigland. 

It should be made clear that the central 
idea in all Polar (.'\])loration until the end 
of tlie eighteenth ccMitury was the dis¬ 
covery ol a ])racticable trade route by sea 
Irom the Atlantic to the Pacific, either 
round the north of America, or round the 
north ol Russia, or straight across the 
Pole. It should also l)e made clear that 
this ])r()ject, which a])pears so fantastic 
now, was not at that time in the least 
lantastic, becau.se tlie theory was uni¬ 
versally held, unquestioned, that ice could 
not be formed in the open sea. It was 
accepted as a matter ol course that ice was 
formed only in rivers and along coast-lines. 

It is obvi(.)us that il this theory had 
been in accordance with lact there was 
evt'iy reason to expect an open route 
somewhere between the Atlantic and the 
Pacific through Polar seas. Not until the 
early years oi the nineteenth century was 
it thoroughly realised that the Arctic 
ice-])ack is, so far as navigation 
is concerned, })ractically a 
solid body. Of course, both 
the north-east and the north- 
j)assages exist, and have been 


Nnvigfttion 
Blocked by 
Ice-packs 


west 

traversed by shi})s. But they do not 
exist in that sense in which they W'cre 
sought for by early mariners. For all 
practical ]uirposes. however, they are non¬ 
existent. 'J'hey are not ice-free routes. A 
well-organised expedition set out from 
England in 1553 for the discovery, not of 
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the north-western passage—which had 
been sought hitherto- but of the north¬ 
east i^assage to Catliay. The plan was 
due to Sebastian Cabot, whom Edward 
VI. had created ” grand ])ilot ol England ” 
and ” (roverm^r of the Mystery and Com¬ 
pany of the Merchants Adventurers for 
the discovery of regions, dominiems, 
islands, and jdaces unl nown.” 

Sir Hugh Willoughby commanded the 
Bona Esperanza {T20 tons), l^ichard 
('hancellor and Stephen Burrough were in 
the Edward Bonadventure (ibo tons), and 
('ornelius Durfoorth was in the Bona 
Conlidentia ((jo tons). Willoughby and the 
wiiole of the company of the Bona Espe- 
lanza and ol the Bona Conlidentia ])erished 
on the eastern coast ol l.a])land during 
the following winter ; but ('hancellor, who 
had missed his consorts, re.uiied Archangel 
in safety, and having v'isited tlu* tsar at 
Moscow, brought his ship back to Idigland 
in the following spring, carrying a letter 
from the tsar to Edward \T. 


Tragic Fate of 
Queen Mary's 
Commission 


The prospect thus opened ol trade with 
Muscovy led Oneen Mary to send a com¬ 
mission in return, ('hancellor saihxl again 
on this ('irand m 1555, with 
instructions to “ use all ways 
and means possible to learn 
bow' men may pass from 
Russia, eith(‘r by land or by sea, to 
(.'athay.” He was lollowi'd, in 155(). by 
Stephen Burrough in the Searchthrilt, 
whose mission it was to exj>lor(‘ the sea to 
the t'astward. Burroiigh reached and dis¬ 
covered Novaya Zi'inlva, Vaigach Island 
and the Kara Strait, and rtdurued in salety. 

The other ships, alter accom})lishing the 
v'oyage to Archangel, canw' to a disastrous 
end. Returning with a Russian envoy on 
board, the Edward BonadviMiture was cast 
away on tlu' Scottish ('oast, where tlie 
ambassador was with dilTu'ulty saved, but 
Chanc(*llor and most of his crew perished ; 
and the two other shi])s were; lost w'ith all 
hands in the North Sea. I>ut a ver\' con¬ 
siderable step had been made in Arctic 
discovery, and the beginning ol the 
Russian trade by the Muscovy Company 
had been establislu'd. 

The next attemjit was in the direction ol 
the north-west })assag(‘. Martin Frobisher, 
one of the most ach enturous seamen of a 
.nost adventurous ])eriod, had urged the 
iiroject lor many yi’ars before he was 
placed in command ol the Gabriel 
(35 tons), the Michacd (30 tons), and 
a ])innace 10 tons. He sailed in June, 
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1576, from Greonwich, Queen Elizabeth 
waving her hand to them Irom the shore. 
Reaching the coast of Labrador, he sailed 
northward among the ice, and discovered 
th(‘ bay whicli is known by Ihs name. 

This voyage, in which Frobisher thought, 
erroneously, that he had lound jiromise of 
gold, was lollowed l)^' two others, in the 
two following years, to the same region 
and to the west roast ol Greenland ; 
bnt tlieir results, however, were regarded 
as discouraging in respect both of the 
north-west passage and of the gold-mines. 
In 1580, the Muscovy Com])any sent 
Arthur J^et in the George (40 tons), 
and Ghailes J.ickman in the William 


the Cumberland peninsula, where he 
named Mount Raleigh and JLxeter Sound, 
as well as the two forelands ol that sound— 
viz., Cape Dyer and ('a])e Walsingham. 
He returned„^in the two following years, 
sailing up Cumberland Sound, and ex¬ 
ploring the edas^s of Labrador and of 
Greenland ; and in his third voyage he 
discovered the strait whicli is known b}' 
the name of Hudson. 

Davis’s obsei'vations rightly confirmed 
his belie! in a north-west passage, but 
he tailed to persuade the merchant ad¬ 
venturers to support further attemids. 
A great advance lowar'ds the discovery 
(d’ the north-eastei'n jrassagi* was next 



IN SEARCH OF A NORTH-WEST PASSAGE: PARRY’S EXPEDITION AT WINTER ISLAND 
By callinf? a sailor, Sii Edward William Parry made altogrether five expedition.s to tlie Arctic regions, the second, in 
I MI*), beiny in search of a north-west passage, earning for him the sum of £5,000 offered by parliament. His iast, and 
perhaps most famous, voyage was that of lHi7, when he and his party maoc a gallant though unsuccessful attempt to 
reach tlie Pole on sledges from Spitzbergen. This picture shows an exciting incident during his second voyage, 
which lasted three years, to the Arctic regions, and during which tlie Fury and Hccla Strait was discovered. 


(20 tons) to the north-cast(Tn sea. Reach¬ 
ing Vaigach Island, the tw’o exjilorers dis- 
eovered and jiassed Ihrough Yngor Strait 
between it and the mainland, but they 
were stopped by the ice in the Kara Sea, 
and had in return through the strait a 
month later. The George returned to 
England, but the William w’as lost 
on her way to Iceland. 

I'he sanguine and intrepid John Davis, 
in his three voyages towards the north¬ 
west yiassago, now made imjxirtant geo¬ 
graphical discoveries in the strait which 
beai's his name. In 1585 he proceeded 
with the Sunshine (50 tons) and the 
Moonshine (35 tons) to the west coast 
of Greenland, and thence norlhward to 


made by William Dareiitz, the Dutch 
pilot, in th(' last ol his throe lamoiis 
voyages of 1504. T5()5, and i5gf). For 
twxTity years before that time, the 
merchants of Amsterdam had been trading 
round the north of Scandinavia to Arch¬ 
angel ; and wishing to extend their 
operations farther eastw’ard they had 
been advised by Peter Planeius, a cele¬ 
brated geograplier, to seek a passage 
round the northern end of Novaya 
Zemlya, because the course through the • 
Kara Strait, at the southern end of that 
island, and through the Kara Sea beyond, 
w^as so often impracticable because of ice. 
This suggestion wxis in accordance with 
the theory which we have already noticed, 
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as gcnc'rally acct'j^ted at tliat time. In tlie 
(‘xpeditions wliich the mcirhants now sc‘nt 
out lor that purpose, Barents, who was a 
werhedueated man, liesides being a first- 
rate* S(*aman, ('ontribiited to geographical 
scitMUH* the first real knowledge of the 
conditions ot the ice between Novaya 
Zemlya and S])it/bergen. His firs! voy¬ 
age*, sailing June 4th, I5e)4. was in tlie 
Merenrins (ie)e) te)ns), acce)mpanic*d by a 
tishing smack. They sightexl Ne)vaya 
Zemlya a me)nth later, and sailexl np te) 
its nortli-e'aste'rn e‘xtremity, x'ainly seeking 
an e'astward ])as*^age‘ threnigh flit* it'e‘-pack. 

The* se'e e)nd e'xp‘ditie)n, e)f the ie)lle)wing 
year, in whie'li ‘^(‘\’en \'esse‘ls te)ok part, 
started te)e) late* in the season, anel einly 
re*ae'he*el tlie entrain e* tei the Sea e)l Kara, at 
the sontlie*!'!! eiiel eif tlie* great islanel, 
\\ii(‘n it had tei u turn. The thirel veiyage, 
whic h set out on May p;th, was that 

on whie’h Bare*nt/ se'caired his great eele- 
biity, anel on whie h he* die*d. A large* 
re*warel had be*e'n offered by the Dutch 
(ro\ e*rnnie*nt to an\one who slnnild ceini- 
pletc* a voyage to ('hina by tlie neirth- 
e'aste*rn renite, a fe*at einly ace'om]>tishe*d 
by Norde'iiskiold in 1878. The 
Amst(*rdam merchants connnis- 
iscovcncs jj-| oiieeil which 

of Barenti 

Ih'e'anse ol the* crioiie-ons impression abeive* 
mentione'el, Bare*ntZ de*te*rinint‘el to ke*ep 
lar out to W(*st\vaid. in eirelc'r to secure* 
ope*n wate*r. In eloiiig so he* eliseaix e red 
Bear Island, semth ot Spitzbe'rgen, and a 
le*w elays later fenniel himsell ein the west 
coast of vSpit/l)e‘rge*n. a land eif whic h he 
was the* liist ehscoxa're'T. 


Retnmiiig to Be-ar Islanel, the tw'o shi]is 
parted ('onijiany, erne* j)roce*e*dingne)rth\vard, 
and the* othe'r, with B>a.rent/, ste*ering e*ast- 
warel. From July Jiicl they be*at against 
lu'ael winds, anel ameing packs of drifting 
ice, until, on the* 17th, t lie'v came* npem the* 
we*st c'oast e)t Neix aya Zemlya at 74 ' 40' 
N., and tlience* saile-el noithwarel along 
it. Ronneling its nc)rthc*rn e'xtre'inity they 
\ve‘re, on August 2f)th, impiisoneel by the* 
ice* in B.irentZ Bay, eir “ lea* Haven,” 
eni the* e'aste'iii coast. “ Here,” writers 
J)e Ve'cr, the chreinicler of the e*xpeditie)n, 
“ we* were fore'e*d, in great ceild, pe>ve*rty, 
misery anel grief tei stay all that \vinle*r.” 

Realising that their ship had sustaineel 
such damage by the pressure of the ic'c 
that she could not take the sea again, the 
seventeen stont-hcartc'd Dutchmen aban¬ 
doned her, and built a strong and capaciems 


timbcT house out of driftwood which they 
found in abundane'e*, anel out of ]>Ianki= 
torn freim the ship, (jreat drifts of sneiw 
surroundt'd tin* house, and protected it 
from cold. Be'ars and white* leixes visited 
the*m in great abunelane e* : the fat eif the 
bears was usexl feir lamjis, the fle'sh of the 
foxe*s for lood, and their skins feir e ledhing. 

Nearly 1 hree* ('e*nturie*s late.*r this 
xp orers discc)\a*re‘el intaed. 

brthe^c* ««7i- 

( arise*!!, a Norwe*giaii ship¬ 
master. having e*nte*re‘cl le e* Have n, fenmel 
flic* ]dac'c* (*xact]y as tht*y had left it, 
with Ih'* old Dutedi clock on the* wall, 
the* cooking ])ots on tlie* tire*plac'c*, and the 
weapons and instrume'iits anel luuiks lying 
al)out a^ il in an inliabite-cl c abin. Among 
the* books was a “ Hi^^toiy ol ( hina,” 
which Barc'utz had bc'c'u studying be*cause‘ 
('hina was to lx* the* ullima'c end ot 
his vovage. . nese* je*lie-. are now in 
the* Fore*ign Office* at the* Hacme. 

On January itith the* Ii^tU e'omjxiny 
]H*rcei\’e*d ” a ea'rtam reelness in the* sky,” 
anel on the* jyti' “ wc* saw the* sun in his 
full rouiidne'ss al>o\e tlie liorizoii. which 
made us all glad, and we* ga\'c* (iod hearty 
thanks tor His giace showe*el unto us, that 
that glorious light ajipeared to us again.” 
But the w’eatlie'r grew colcle*!' yet, and 
it was not until June* i ph that their two 
ope*n boats were* re*p.nre*d and provisioned 
to a boat voyage*. Setting forth on the 
same day to leturn by the* way that he 
had come, Barentz, who was so ill that he 
had to ])c* carrie'd to the* boats, dic'd on the 
.se*\e*nth vlay. Those wlio re-maiiu'd, alle*r 
enduring C'xtraordmary hardshijis, brought 
thehr o]H*n boats into haibour at Kola. 

No siiecH’SS hax'ing attenele*el the at¬ 
tempts to discover e’ilher a north-easi or 
a north-we*sl j'lassat^e, the* Muscoxy ('oni- 
pany c'ommissione*d Hc'iu y Hudson, in 
ifioy, to sail to Japan straight across the* 
North Pole*. He se*t out liom (ireenxvich, 
on May ist, in the Hopc'xvek (80 tons), 

, on this astonishing enterprise*. 
Hudson s 1(.,1 to eonside*rable 

'* conuTU're ial re*sults. Hudson’s 
oyage of abundane'e of 

xvhalc*s and se*a-horse*s in the* Polar seas 
were the* be*giniiiug ot a grc'at and x aluable 
industry. Its scientific ivsults xvere also 
notable. Hudson xvas the first of the 
northern explorc'rs to observe the dip 
of the magnetic ne*edle, and he added not 
a little to geographical knowlt*dgc. Falling 
in with the east coast of Greenland, wiiich 
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This Arctic expedition, fitted out in IH‘^9 by Sir Felix Booth, was under the command of Sir John Ross and his nephew, 
Sir James Clark Ross. It was during this expedition that the latter explorer discovered the North Magnetic Pole. 












Bffore his Arctic voyage of 18 t P illustrated in the above pictures Sir George Bark had shaied in three Polai cxpe 
ditions unaer Sir John Franklin and had gone in search of Sir John Ross when that explorei was suppos-d to be lo<t 
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THE ARCTIC COUNCIL DISCUSSING PLANS FOR THE RELIEF OF SIR JOHN FRANKLIN 
On May l^th, 1815, Sir John Franklin, then almost sixty years of age, set ont on what proved to be his last 
voyage, the expedition having for its object the discovery of a north-west passage through Lancaster Sound and 
Bering Strait. When the famous explorer failed to return, numerous expeditions vainly set out in search of him, the 
above picture showing a council of Arctic experts discussing ways and means for reaching the missing party. 


Iio n.'iiiu'd “ Hold with Hojx\” lie explon‘d 
it iioilhward until stopped by ice in 7V’ 
N. 'riience lu' proceeded north-east and 
iollowed the we.stt'rii coast ol Sjutzbergeii 
to its nort hern ]M.)int. Steering again nort h- 
west, with the intiMition of rounding the 
north ol (ireeiiland. h(‘ passed 
The Fate parallel, but tailed to 

Ofthe Brave a passage through the 

” ice, and returned to England 

altei dis('()\’t'ring an island, whicli he 
('ailed “ Hudson's Tntches,” but whh li 
was alt(Mwards named Jan Mayi'ii. 

His S(‘( ond \<)vage, in i()o8, in w'hich 
lie altem])ted to lind a passage* through 
tlu' i('(* betw(‘(*n Spitsbergen and Novaya 
Zeiulya, ended in disappointment ; in 
the lollowing year he explored the east 
roast of North Anu'rica sontlnvard from 
N('wlonndland and disc'overed the Hud¬ 
son River. His fourth and most notable 
voyage w'as undertaken in the Dis¬ 
covery (55 tons) in it)i(), w'ith a view' to 
finding tin* north-w'(*st passage. Passing 
the* northern ]U)int of babrade>r, Hudson 
entere'd tla* great enclosed sea wiiicli is 
know'll as Hudson Bay, wiiert* he hauled 
the ship aground and was frozen in. In 
the following June, as he w’as working the 
Disco\ery out of the bay, the ship’s 
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company su Idciily mutinied and aban¬ 
doned Hudson, his son, and sevui othei's 
in a small boat amid tht* ict*. 

It was now’ that tlu' English and Dutc h 
w'halers began to irecjutait ^'\ery yi'ar the 
seas about Spit/biagen, and ^oon in- 
cnuised to gi’eat numbers, so that know¬ 
ledge with regard to that group oi isl.iuds, 
and especially with regard to the se asonal 
conditions and yearly \’aiiations ol the 
Polar ii't*-})ack, gradually acc'umulated 
during the* next two centuries Irom theii 
reports, d'he names ol many si i])]X‘rs. 
such as Poole, Batiin, i''olh(‘rby. Edge, 
and es])ecially Scoresby, -ire associated 
with various disco\'eri(‘S aiid gc.'iu'ralised 
ob.servatious made, by these w’haling 
expeditions It became gradually estab¬ 
lished, for instance*, that ice is formed 
in deep and opc*n sea, far from land, and 
even in rough weather; that 
Ik ;»k Pnlarice-pack is absolutely 

ou e impcMu^trable : that its south(‘rn 
ce pac limits vary ('onsiderably from 
OIK' season to anotlier, and tliat the 
8isl degree of latitude, or at most tlie 
82nd, is the highest to w’hich shijis ('an 
go in any year. But these ('oiichisions 
w'erc not fully realis('d for two centuric's 
after the time wdien Hudson’s discoveries 
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l)n)Ught llic whaling fleets into being. 
A great achance was made to the north¬ 
west by William Halifin, in the Dis- 
eoveiv, in tlie year ibib. Passing 
through Davis Strait into 1 ^ ifftn Bay, 
he entered, and named, Wolsteiiholme 
Sound and Smith Sound, on the north¬ 
west coast ol ('in*enland, reacliing the 
latitude* ol 7<S' N. ; and tlien, turning 
westward and soutliward, he discovered 


and named Jonc'S Senind and Lancaster 
Sound. In the latter, thcnigh he did not 
know it. lu' had found the actual gate to 
^ ^ ^ lh(‘nortli-wt'St ixissage. Bafiin 
Gate to the in l(.;i t.y l.uko 

North-west 

as. age los I. a jMiniacf, the 

('harh'^ (tSo tons), and a letter to tin* 

iMTijx ror ol Ja]).in. b'ox, wliose garnilous 
and \ aingloi tons uarrati\ e is t‘xc(‘edingly 
cut el taming, passc'd tliroiigh Hudson 
vSti'tiit. and ('oasU'd round a eonsiderabU* 


])ortion ol Hudson Bay, and, returning, 
dis('o\’eivd the* cliannel and the iwomoii- 
lorv (hat bear his name*. In the bav he 


lell m with ( aptain James, a somewhat 
incompi'tcnt na\’igator. w'ho was on tlu* 
same (]uest and carried a similar letter. 
An unsuccessful xoyage by Captain Wood 


to Nov'aya Zemlya in ib/b compL'tes the 
story of Arctic exjfloration to the end of 
the seventeenth century. 

The Hudson Bay Com])any, wliich had 
been formed in ibyo for trade with the 
North American Indians in furs and skins, 
and had laxeived the absolub* concession 
of all lands which might be discovered 
through Hud.son Strait, wvis i“xpn*ssly 
bound by its charter to conliniK* the work 
of exploration and in ])articular to st'an h 
lor a passage to tilt* South Seas. Fortins 
]).irpose, as well as to follow' U]) a native 
iejx)rt of coppi'r miiu’s, an expedition 
in the Albert and the Discovery was 
sent out undt'r Knight in i7T(g but was 
never heard ol again. Later voyages 
under Scroggs in 17JJ, and Middleton m 
174T, tailed in their main objei't, and in 
1742 a reward ol £20,000 was olhac'd by 
the Itritish ('lova'rnment foi' the discoN'ery 
of a route to tie Pacifle through Hudson 
Strait. William Moor and Fraiu is Smith in 
1746, and Samuel HeariH'in i/tf) undertook 
unsiiccesslul x’oyages with this purpose. 

In the nu'antime. active resi'arches w'(*re 
being promoted on thi* North SilH-riaii 
coast l)y Peter the Great, who commis¬ 
sioned Vitus Ihdiring. a Dane, in 1725. 



GRAVES IN THE ARCTIC ICE: THE BURIAL PLACE OF FRANKLIN’S COMRADES 


Though many search expeditions, public and private, British and American, beginning in ISIS, set out in quest of 
Sir John Franklin and his party, it was not till 18.59 that traces of the unfortunate voyagers were discovered. It was 
then ascertained that Sir John Franklin had died on June 11th, 1847, and that every member of the party had perished. 
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1() sail nortliwarcl from Kamchatka. 
Shipwri^^lits wcmh* st'iit with Behring to 
the Pa('i(ic roast, and tliere two vessels, 
tlie Gabriel and the Fortiina. were 
built. vSailing in 1728, Beliring discovtTed 
the strait between America and Asia. 
In a later voyage, 1740, lie set out 
from Okhotsk with the St. Peter and 
_ , St. Paul, explored th(‘ Amer- 

c rings coast and the Aleutian 

Islands, and discovcrcl and 
naiiK-d Mount St. Elias. His ship 
waswiix'ked on Jk'iing Island, whei'e tin* 
great si'am ui dii'd in December, 1741. 
Tl)t‘ New Sib(‘rian Islands, ric h in iossil 
i\'orv, were tlisco\ (‘red in 1770 by a l^nssian 
merchant in a sledgi' ionriu'v o\tM‘ the 
fro/en s('a. and were snr\-eyc‘d by olhcers 
ol the Russian (io\-einnKMit in i8o(). 

During the eiglitcH'ntli c(Mitury the whole 
)f the noi'tliei'ii I'oast-line ol IGissia 
ind Sibe'ia was systematically (‘xplored 
by go\’(M‘nment (‘Xjx'ditions. Thus, th(‘ 
sea jxissagt's tioin Archangel to tlu‘ 
Rivt'i* Obi and Irtiiu th<‘ latter to the 
Yenesei Ri\er weie successlidly made 
in 1748; though lh(‘ gieat northern 
promontory ol 'r.nmyr, terminating in 
( ape ('iK'lyuskin, not lounded by 

a ship ioi more than a ( ('ntiny alterwaids. 
It was, ho\\e\’(‘r. luarly douliled by 
Pronchishchel in who died in 

winter (juarters lu'ar ilie ca)H‘: and his 
lieutenant, (.'helyuskin. reached the ('ape 
in sh'dges in 1742. 

The rise ol Polar (‘xploiation as a deti- 
nit<‘, determined and continuous aim may 
be traced to tlie yt'ar 1774, when a Mr. 
Daint‘s Barrington. ha\’ing collected all 
available knowledge on the subject, nxul 
a series ol paj'ieis to the Royal Society. 
Arctic research now In'gan to enter on its 
scientific era. Tlu* society petitioned the 
king : the govi'rnment’s reply w’as favour¬ 
able, and th(‘ bombs Racehoise (Gaj)tain 
Phipps) and Carcass (('aptain Lutwddge) 
sailed from the Nore in June, 1774). 
- . Horatio Nelson, then a niid- 

shipman, accompanied the 
„ . expedition. 1 he two ships 

readied 80 40 N., north of 
Spitzbergen, and worked closely along the 
(^Igt' ol the ice-pack throughout twenty 
degrees of longitudes without finding any 
passage through the ice. This conclu¬ 
sion was confirmed by other expeditions 
which followed. Cajitain Buchan, with 
the wdialers Dorothea and Trent, the 
last-named being commanded by the 
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celebrated Franklin, sailed in 1818, and 
attacked the ice-pack to the north of 
Spitzbergen in vain ; Caj^itain ( lavering, 
in the brig (iriper, made the same 
attempt in 1824, with the same failure ; 
and Admiral Liitke, of the Russian Navy, 
in the following year, found the ic(' barricT 
equally impenetrable in the seas betweem 
Novaya Zemlya and Spitzbergem. These 
surveysof the ict' I'stablished oiu e for all the 
important princi]>le that no ship could sail 
to the Poles and that all further (‘X[)loration 
northward must be made by skdges. This 
princi]de, which has been only partially 
modified by Nansen, determined tlu' e])och- 
making enterprise ol Parry, with whom the 
modern I'ra ol Arctic (‘Xjdoratiou b(*gins. 

Edward Parry had taken jiart in loin 
.\rctic (‘xpc'ditions belore he sailed, in 
1827. in the Hecla, with a view' to trav(‘l- 
ling ill sledge-boats from Spitzbergeii 
to lht‘ PoI(‘. Leaving his shi]’) in He('la 
('ov(‘ on the north shore ol Sjiitzbergen, Ik' 
S(‘f out on Midsummer Day with two tlat- 
bottoiiK'd boats on runners, each boat 
having fourteen nu'ii on board. d'liey 
tra\-ell(‘d 200 mile^ by watiMS and tlu'ii 
'Tk r' dragg(‘d tlit'ir boats lor ()2 miles 
Ihe Orcut 1,1 oktMl ice-floes : but tluw 

n(‘\(‘i ivached the solid [>ack 
at all. and (he drilt of tlu* i('e 
southward soon mad(‘ lurtht'r [)iogrt‘ss 
ini]H)ssible. Parry realised that he had 
left his base sevc'rrd months too late in the 
s(‘ason. On July 24rd 1 k‘ r(‘a('hed his 
highest ]>oint, at 82 4;' N., a latitude 

which remaiiu'd tlu' “ lartlu^st north ” foi 
many years to com(\ 

Early in the nineteenth century the tide 
of dis('o\'ery set strongly towards the 
labyrinth ol ])roin(,ntont‘s, islands and 
chamu'ls to tlu* north ol ( artada, and 
gradually, by one experiment alter another, 
a track w'as found through the maze, and 
the north-W('st passage was accoinplislu'd. 
The central figure in Uiis chapter of Arctic' 
exploration will always be that of the 
gallant vSir John Franklin, whose disaster 
w as tlie occasion ol a swarm of expediticuis 
to these waters, so that his death did more 
lor geographical knowdedge than his life 
had d(^ne. Ac tually, however, Franklin, 
when he dic‘d on the coast of King William 
Land, had soh'ed the great ]u*c)bl(mi, and 
had found a j^ia.ssage by sea from Davis 
Strait to the straits south of Wollaston 
and Victoria Land, which were known to 
lead to Bering Strait. That is tc^ say, he 
had united a knowui track on the east with 
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a known track on the west. The expedi- 
ti(nis ^\’hi('ll took part in tlu' (^x]>loration 
ol tlie north-west dnrin^^ last (entnrv are 
lar too niinieioiis exa n lor nienlion : lor 
instance', inoie thiin lorty wt'nl ont to see'k 
lor hVanklin within the tc-n years whie'h 
lollowe'd his tleath. \\h' ('an only naiui' the 
most im])oi tant eiitt'i pi isi's in a i^neat series 
wiiich lasted tlii»)u,c^lioiit the century. 
John I’ioss, a naxal commander, saik'd 
m iSitS with the Kahella (185 tons) ai.d 
the Alexandt'r 
tons) to Ikiriin Hay, 
to in(]uir(' into tlu' 

{probabilityol a north¬ 
west passai.(e. Hairy 
xx'as in command ol 
the smaller xi^srl. 

K o s s c o n 111 m e d 
1 lafhirs obse'rxal i<ms 
ol \V( )Is 1 e n h o 1 111 e 
Sound and ol vSnntli 
Sound, and nanic'd 
the two ('ajPC'S at t he' 

('iitrance' tot he- latli'r, 
baj)e Isabt'lla and 
('a{)e .A 1 e X a n <1 e 1. 

Harry, in the lollow- 
m{^^ ye'ar, in the* lirst 
ol his me'inorable 
xapya^a'S. 

“^erxie'e 

I le'e'ia (. ) 7 a b Ml'-) 

a id the (il ijiei- ( 180 
Ions). \\hth (M'llei-^ 

{)ai ticulai’ly toexjihin' 

JailK'aste'r Sound, he* 
e*nteie(l it An,i<n^t 1 n 1, 
i8i(), and ran iij) it 
bi*lore an e'aste*ily 
i^^de. Has>in.c[ t In on,L;h 
a strait which h<* 
nanu’el 1 Jari'ow St rait. 
lie' fepimd his shij)’s 
com {’lasses at first 
slni^f,,Msh, and ihe'ii 
ele)minate'(.l merely by 
the* altraelion ol the 
ship. Hi* discox ere'd and name-d We'llint^don 
('hannel, and on S(*{)teml)er .i()th, as the ice 
xxas cle)sin|,< around tlami, the lle'cla and 
(iri{)er xvent into xvinter (piarteis on the 
south coast ol Midx’ille Islaiui. During this 
xx'inte'i’, H.a{)taiii Sabine, who had sailed 
with Harry as astrononie*r, made* obserx’a- 
tiems on magnetism, on the jx'ndulum and 
on the flora and fauna of the coast ; 
indeed, all Harry’s xoyage's xvere notable 
fe)r the most assieluous atte'iition toscieiitific 
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work. In the following summer, the com¬ 
mander, xxith a land party, explored the 
island. It was not until August ist that 
the shij^s were free, and alter ceiasting 
westw'ard for three wi't'ks, in gn'at dangi*r 
Irom the ice*, they turiu'd eastward to 
J.ancaster Semnd, and so te) Ihigland. In 
this imjportant e'Xpedition, North Dexon, 
('ornxxallis, Hathurst, Byam Martin and 
Me'lx'ille Islands had be'en name'd and 
charted on the north ol Harry’s course, 
and Xoi'lh Sepine'rse*! 
and Hanks J.and e)n 
its soiithe'rn shore's. 
H a r1 y’s sec o n d 
x'ox’age*, in 1821 to 
i8j ;, with the* Hei la 
and the* I*'ury {\yy 
tons), xxas dm* to his 
conjecture*, which xxas 
in aci'ordance* xxith 
lact, that a {»ass;i^e 
might i*\ist be'txxi*e'n 
H.irntxx Stiail ami 
liudson Hay. Hax ing 
I'eae'lu'el .North South- 
j am{>ton H.inel in 
I Hudson ]>.iy. he* 

, {passeelthrough Id'o/en 
i Strait into Ke{»iilse 
Hax’. and {)ioXi*d, bx 
a s(‘are-hing examina¬ 
tion. that the* lalte‘1 
had no out let noi t h- 
xxard. in «dhe‘i xxoi Is 
that .Melx’ille Ik'iun- 
sula xxas eontinmms 
with the* mainland. 
He xxas loree*(l to 
xxinter m*ai Lyon’s 
Inle*t, on the south¬ 
east coast ol the 
] ])e*ninsula, xxiu*re he 
ol)taine'el ge*ogra])hie'al 
information of gre*at 
value Irom the Kseiui- 
maiix. In the folloxxing 
summer he entered 
and name'd h'ury and He*eda Strait, but w'as 
unable* te) force his way through it, and 
returned to Knglaud alter xxinte'ring once 
more in Fox (diannel. Again, in 1824, the 
same e*xplorer sailed with the Fury and 
the Hecla, unde*!' orders to try for a 
])assage through Lancaster Sound, Harre)W 
Strait and Prince Regent’s Inlet. It was 
an unusually bad season, and Parry only 
reached the inlet in time to take up winter 
quarters. Released in July following, he 


did b(*tte*r 
with ihi* 
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ROALD AMUNDSEN 

Mate of the ship BeUrica, which conveyed the Belg^ian 
expedition of 1 Sl»7, under the command of M. de Gerlachei* 
to the Polar reg^ion.s. Roald Amundsen made a number 
of important scientific and K'PORraphical discoveries. 
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sailed southward throuf^Ii waters hitherto 
unexplored ; but the ships were mueh 
beset with ice, and the Fury was so 
damaj^ed that she had to be abandoned, 
and Parry turnc'd he m ward. 

Dolphin and Union Strait, and Wollas¬ 
ton Land to tlie nortli ot it, were charted 
by Richardson in icSjb, and twelve years 
later Dease and Simpson continued th(‘ 
discovery ol this channel eastward, throuf^h 
Dease Strait, soutli ot Victoria Land, to 
Sim|)son Strait, south ol Kin^^ William 
Land. In his researches with the Vic¬ 
tory, from i8j() to Sir John Ross 

entered the C'rull ol Boothia by Princ(‘ 
Regent’s Inlet; and James Ross, his 
ne])hew, explored the James Ross Strait 
and the Boedhia Peninsula, and dis¬ 
covered the North Magnetic Pole. John 
Rai‘, a doctor in tlu' sta- 
vice of the Hudson I>ay 
('()m])any, madt' a dost* 
examination ol the shon's 
of the (riilf ot Boothia in 
1845. In the saint' year 
Franklin set out on the 
voyage tiorn which 
neither he nor any one t)f 
his 144 comj)anions was 
to return. 

Sir John Jdanklin had 
seen much \ aried st'iwice ; 
he had lought in tlu' 
battles of CojM'nluigt'ii 
and ol 'IValalgar. and in 
the attack on New 
Orleans; he had served 
under Buchan m the 
Arctit' expedition of 1818; 
and in i8i() and again 
in 1825 he had led ex¬ 
ploring exj)edit ions in the 
interior and on the north 
coast of Canada. He had been employed, 
as a young na\'al ol'licer, in a survey of the 
Australian coasts, and returned to tlu' 
same region in later life as Lieutenant- 
(Tovernor of Tasmania from 1844 to 1844. 
No more competent commander could 
have been eiitrust( d with the Erebus 
(Caj)tain Fi t zj amed and the Terror (Caj)tain 
Crozier) in the attem])t to seek the north¬ 
west passage. Sailing on May i()th, 1845, 
his shi])s were s(‘en in Baflin Bay, for 
the last tinif', two months later. F'rorn the 
records disco\'ered years afterwards in 
a cairn at Point Victory it was learned 
that the two shi])S had passed through 
Lanaster Sound, Wellington Channel, 
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Penny Strait and Crozier Channel, and 
had then wintered at Beechey Island, (»ff 
the south-west corner of Noidh Devon, in 
Barrow Strait. Thence they had sailed 
through Peel Sound and Franklin Strait 
to King William Land, when' they had 
been ])revented from further progress by 
pressure of ice. Franklin having dit'd 
liere in June. 1847, th(‘ survivors aban¬ 
doned the shi])s in tlu' lollowing siimnK'i 
and att('m])ted to makt* tlu'ir way south¬ 
ward by the Adelaide Peninsula to oul- 
])osts of the Hudson Bay Company, but 
all ])erished. Their skeh'tons were att(‘r- 
waids found scattered along the loute. 
Of the many expeditions which sought 
lor the lost (om})any and thc'ir relics, we 
may mt'iition those ol the Piincc' Allx'il. 
1850, and ol the Fox, 1857, bolli fitted out 
by La(ly iManklm; tla* 
(riinnell expedition in the 
Ad \ a net', which dis- 
coNt'it'tl (riimiell Laiui ; 
anti that ol tlu' .Assist¬ 
ance, w il h loin ot hi'r ships 
under Su IL Ik'lchei, 111 
185J. By tiles'* aiitl others 
the 1101 th shoK*;- ol Amer¬ 
ica, tlu* Pany Islands, and 
tilt' intricatr channels of 
tht'st' Aictic \vaters wt'rt* 
assidnoush ex pi oi t'd . 
Snbst'tpu'iitly the Polaris, 
under Caj)tain Hall, pass¬ 
ing in 1871 through Sinith 
Sound tow aids tht' PoK*. 
rt'at'hed 8a ' jf>' X. ; and 
commandei A. IL Maik- 
iiam, ot the Naii'S t'xpt*- 
ditioii in the .Aleit and 
1875, which 
]'ll!sued the same course, 
succeeded in attainiiig 
In sledge a latitiule ol 8;' 20' N. 

The north-east pa:-sagv' was now at'- 
complished, in ^878 by Xordenshitild. 
This explorer, w ho w. s a highly trail.ed 
scientific man. l;ad It'd several important 
expeditions tt> (rieenland. Spitzbeigen, 
Novava Zenilya and the North Siberian 
coast before he ('(jui})ped the Vega (400 
tons), in 1877, for his successful voyage 
from Sweden to Ja])an. He prtived that 
the north-east ])assage is perfectly prat:- 
ticabh' witli adequate kiuiwh'dge and 
equipment. Leaving Karlskrona on J line 
22nd, 1878, accomjianied by three other 
ships bound for the North Siberian riveis, 
the Vega anchored off Cape Chelyuskin 



DR. NANSEN 


He was only twenty-one years of age when he 
visited Greenland in 18H2, and had crossed the . 
vast elevated ice-field from oast to west of 1Cl \ 
Greenland, in 18HS, before devising his daring 
and original scheme for approaching the Pole. 




NANSENS EXPEDITION TO THE NORTH POLE: THE FRAM AFTER ITS RETURN 
Nansen set out on Ins voyage in August. reaching the New Siberia Islands in Sertember. Here tl.e Fram was 
made fast to an ice-floe, and allowed gradually to drift north, until on March :)th, a latitude of H4'' 4' was reached. 
Here he left the Fram, and pushing across the ice succeeded in advancing as far north as xr.o l i d' on April 7th, IHP.'). 


oil August :20tli, an<i was IroziMi in at 
Kuliutc'liin r>ay at tlu' end ol vSepteinber, 
onl\- T2*) inile^ hoiii lieriny^ Stiait. I)urinij[ 
tlu' Ini inonlh^ ol winter nn])risonmcnl 
s- itMitifu' ol)'^er\ alions were ( anied on and 
oN'erland excursions were undertaken. 
Tilt' ship was Irt't' on J uly 
T(S1h. 1^/(1, rounded tlu' Ka^t 
( ape two days later, and on 
September 2ntl euteit'd ^ok<»- 
liania harbour. \\’e max’ lu're 
ineiitioii tht' im|)ortant dis- 
cox’crx'made m Russian Polai 
seas Iw till' Austrians, J’ayer 
and W't'X pret'hl. in 187 5. This 
was the archij)elat;o known as 
J'ranz Jost't Jvand, about joo 
miles north ol Xox'aya /eiiilya. 
and 230 mih's cast ot Spitz- 
bei f^eii. Franz J osel Land was 
lurther (‘X])lored by Leif^li 
Smith in iSSo. Ht're, also, 
tlu' Jat'kson-Harmsworth ex¬ 
pedition was engaged, trorn 
1804 to i8()7, in scientiiic 
inx'estigatioiis, .and welcomed 
iVansen and Johansen, in June, i8()b, on 
tlieir return Irom their adventurous 
journey over the ice. The name ol 
Fridtjof Nansen will always stand among 
those of the greatest Arctic ex])lorers. A 


naturalist by training, and curator suc- 
cessix’ely oi the Bergen Museum and ol 
till' Museum ol Comiiaratixc Anatomy at 
(Tiristiania. he liad xisiti'd Crri'enland at 
the age ol twenty-one, in 1882, and had 
crossed the vast ehevated icefield from 
east to west of (rivenland, 
in 1888. before he devised his 
daring and original scheme 
lor appiTiaching the l^)lc. 
'I'his project was Inised largely 
on conclusions drawn fiom 
the disastrous experience ol 
IL' Long’s (wpedition in the 
Jeanneltt*. It was in 1874) that 
He Long, ('(»mniissioned by 
Mr. (iordon Bennett, sailed 
northward through the ]^»cring 
Strait to seek tlu' Pole. H(‘ 
beliexed in tlu* existence ol 
a Japanest' current flowing 
northward tluough the strait, 
and along the east coast of 
Wrangel Land, which was 
then supposed to extend far 
I-' northward ; and he thought 
that the warm water of this current 
would keep an open }>assage that might 
be followed to a very high latitude. 
Whaling ships had always found that when 
caught by the ice in the neighbourhood 
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CAPTAIN SVERDRUP 
Accompanying Nansen on his 
Polar journey of Sverdrup 

commanded an Arctic expedition in 
ISOS, succeeding in carrying his 
country’s flag as far as s.',*^ 
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of Berinfj^ Strait they drifted nortli- 
vvard. Pushiii.e:, therefore, as far nortli 
as possible, tlie Jeannette was ice¬ 
bound in St'pteinber, 1879, in 71° 35' N. 
and 175^ ()' E., soiith-ea 1 of Wraneel 
Land, and drilted tor two 
yeai>> with I lie ice, until 
the ship was broken by 
the pressure, and foun- 
dereil, to the north-east 
of t]K‘ New Siberia Is¬ 
lands. A few men reached 
Yakutsk by way ol thes(‘ 
islands, though l)i‘ Long 
and most of his com¬ 
panions lost theii' li\’es. 

Ihit certain relics ol tin* 

Jeannette contiinu'd to 
clrilt slowly, at tlu* (‘sti- 
mated late of about two 
milt's a day, with tlie vast 
movement of the ice- 
])ack, until the ice-floe on 
which they wert' carried 
rt'aclied tlii' (rrt't'iiland 



THE DUKE OF THE ABRU;JZ1 
The Duke of the Abruzzi headed an expedi- 
COast, Whl'l't' tlu'V were tion that left Christiania in June, lNSh>, and 

planted the Italian flag on a spot witiiin i • i i i 

2:{(i miles of the North Pole, thus getting a(iniirat)ly orgailist'cl 

p, ncaicr the goal than any of his predecessors! ’ - 


discox'ert'd. Pro f ess o 1 
Mohn was the first 
]a)int out tlu' great significance of tlu'se 
iar-tra\'t'llt'd fragments, and his conclusions 
vvert' confirmed by a study of tlit'driitwood 
which is thi'own in grt'at tjnantities on the 
('rreeiilaiid shores and is much used bv tlit' 
ICsquim lUx:. This timln'r 
was lound to bt'long to 
Siberian s]X'('ies ; and, 
further, an examination 
of the (ireenland flora 
revealed numerous jilants 
of undonbtetl Siberian 
origin. 'I'he theory of 
the ('f)iistant (airrent from 
Bering Strait and the 
Siberian coast, across 
the Pole, to the shores 
of (Ireenland and tlu* 

Atlantic Ocean was 
strengthened by the fact 
that the Polar Sea is not 
large, and is for the most 
part very shallow; yet an 
enormous mass ot water 
moves continually from 
it into the Atlantic', and 
this water must come, at least in part, 
from the leering Strait. Nansen and his 
crew sailed in the FTam (402 tons) in 
August, t 8(}3, rounded Cape Chelyuskin, 
and entering the ice at the New Siberia 
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Islands, was carried northward for two 
years. In iS()5 he left the Pram in the 
charge of Sverdrup, and, aecomf-ianied 
by Johansen, made a forced march north¬ 
ward. attaining the latitude of (S()^‘ 13-6'. 

.\lter spending the' winter 
ill the north of Inanz 
Josef Land, he joiiu'd the* 
Jackson-IIarmsworth ex¬ 
pedition, in May, 1<S()7, 
and w as by them brought 
back to Norway, whitlK'r 
the Fram also ri'tnrned 
in sah'ty. Nansen’s 
“fartlu'st north” was 
snrpassc'd by Cajitain 
('agiii. ot the i)ukc' ol tl e 
Abni//i’s (Xpedition, in 
tlu' Polar Star. 'I'his 
whaling n’csm'I lelt (diris- 
tiania lor Archangc'l m 
June, iiS()(), and tln'iice 
])rocee(k'd to h'ranz Joset 
Land, wlu'ix' she winiered 
in Te})ht/ P>ay. on Ihince 
Rudolph Eland. Thtau'e 



ROBERT E. PEARY 
After rearhing a point within ‘Jld:; miles ot 
the North Pole in 1 !()(>, Commander Peary 
on April 0th, lUO'J, reached the Pole itself. 

('ape Sheridan. 


sledg«‘ jounu'v w a^. muK'r- 
takt'ii to llu' north iindi'i'gri'.it diriiciiltii's ; 
and the latitude ol (S() ; >/ 41/' was attained 
on April 24111, ipoo. This latitude, in its 
turn, has bi'en exct'c'di'd by Connnandi'r 
Robei 1 I', Pearv ol the Lnited Stati's 
Na\y. whose admirable 
leM'arches 111 (irei'iiland, 
ElK'sini'i'e Land and (iraiil 
1 .and wei'(* begun in 1 8St>. 
Peary is a master in sK'dge 
traxi'l. and owes much ot 
hissiK'i'ess to the exc'elk'ut 
relation^ which lit' has 
established with tlu* Ks- 
(luiinaux. Ib' has made 
a study ol t he ( ireenland 
ice-caji, was the' lirst to 
pro\(' that (iret'iiland is 
an island, and has charted 
the islands to Hit' north 
of it. Whth th(' sn})])ort of 
the Pi'ary Arctic ( liib he 
st't out ill i()05 with the 
Roost'vt'lt, and, sailing 
northw'ard to the west of 
(Greenland, wintered at 
Ja'aving the shij) in 
February, he pushed northward with a 
party consisting of six Amerit'ans and 
tw'enty-one Esquimaux, and .succeeded 
ill reaching 87^ (>' on Ajiril 21st, 1906. 




ANDREES ILL FATED EXPEDITION DEPARTURE OP THE BALLOON FROM SPH ZBERGEN 
The most conspicuous attempt to le-^ch the North Pole by means of a balloon was that made by Salomon August 
Andtee a Swedish engmeci in IH " With two companions he set out from Danes Island on July Uth but 
beyon 1 a message rectived two days latei by carrier p geon nothing definite has been heard of the ill fated enterprise 
The balloon was capable of tiavelling fioni 1 to I miles an houi and had a capacity of ] TOO cubic feet 
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I ___ THE headquarters AT VIRGO BAY, SPIT2BERGEN 

AnoJb°aJrUl^.r°pt^toPJchrt!S^ ATTEMPT IN 1907 

American journalist, in Ls airship, the America ^an'aMimS*?® -”<1. by Walter Wellman an 

bem. beaten bach by storms a?.d ror^eTTn*^^ 










THE FINDING OF THE NORTH POLE 


^OMMANDER PJCARV was the rir--l The minimum tt niixM ature at tlu* Polo was 

^ man to ri'atli the North I'olo, and his -3,; and the inaNimiim- 12. Records wore 

suc( (.'^sliil jonriK'v was a litting climax to doposiUul for \'t'rirication by future 

the many previom voyages in the Arctic, arriv'als, Hags were ])hnited and photo- 

K'gions. In ip^:' this patient and in gra])hs taken. On the* inarcli south there 
lr(‘pid t‘\])lonM- 'ailed north in the Roo.e- were lower difticulti('s to lace than on the 

Veit and \siiiUKd rP Tape' Sluaidan, f^utward iourney. Ca])(* (olumbia was 

wheie lit* aiii'’<^d (ni Sejdeinber 5th. reached on April 23rd, and on July i8lh 

I>el\\(a'ii Tapes ( olaii and ('olumbia, on I Roost“\'e]t sailt'd, reach- 

the noilh ot (iranl laind. vari(»us dejihts ^^**”^*^ ing Indian Harbour on SejHem- 

wrre madt' lor the jmipose ol scieniil’ic Inn' bth. On his K'tiun (han- 

iii\'-digalion during tlu* long wintt'r mander lVar\' was justly 

n;oiitle>. and th'-n, on ^laich isl, honouiX'd b\ th(' geograi>hicai societies 

lh - ('Xi^edilion started tiom ('aj)e of all nations, and in igi 1 he re('eived the 

Tohiinbei. ('ommander Peary had with thanlis ol the Tnih'd Slates ('ongress, 

him 7 meinlxa- ol his parl\, 17 Eskimo^, and was [x'omoted to the rank of Rear- 

i ;dog", and TO shxlges wlieii this start Admiral. Much (»1 his scientihe work 

wa mad(', and the diltieulti<‘.-^ to lx; he ha.s recoiah'd in contributions to tiie 

airinountt d lhr<Migh (^jx'd \\:dei and the journals ol \aijons kairned socidic.s, and 

bieakmg up ol the iec were Very con- .Admiral Pear\- ha-' also wiitten a book 

siderable. on his lamous ('xpi dit ion ti* th(‘ North 

liM exjiedii i(i!i was di\’id<‘d imo ’'ve- Pole. 

tion and ('aptain Partlell led lor a time ('ommander IVarv’s (laim 
Obstac cs di\’ision. Ojxn water to have Ixx'ii tlic' hist at tlu' North Pole 

® made all judgn's^ impossible was disputed by the strange* story ot 

tor a we('k within a lew days Dr. 1 '. A. ('(x»k, who alk'ged that he had 

Ol the stall, \\'hen tlie latitude ol reached ihe Pole in A])iil, Dr. 

•Sf, 3,S' liad been pa-sed a thick layer ot ("ook—whose* family name was formerly 

, iiow’ ])ro\'ed a scrioii; imjx’diment. On K(xh - had been surgeon to the Pt'ary 

on<' occasion ai night the ice began to Arctic Expc'dition of TiSgT-i(S()2. and the 

break uj), and as the e.im}) had been fixed belgian Antarctii' l^.xpedition of i8<,7- 

m .11* open water, the gravt* danger ot i8qo. ‘'^nd was thereloiT* an ex])eri(‘nc(*d 

total destruction was onlv (‘vaded with traveller in Polar regions. In 1007 h(‘ 

dilli(nlt\ . .As t!ie expedition di(‘w Jiear had set out for An tic lands in a pleasure 
the Pole tli(' various sections were sent scluxmer, and when the ^'ess('l n^turned 

bat'k, and at hot in latitude 87'' 48' N., n r u’ Etah, announc- 

at t he beginning ol April, ('aj)tain P>artiet1, „**’ * iiig his intention ot making a 

whose work liad been of the highest c/**'*^ da.sh from that point for the Pole, 

pos^ibk' vahug and who was anxious to He left Etah ('arly in 1908, 

proeri'd. was alsct left behind. Accom- accom])ani(‘d by some T'skimos and their 

]).iiiit'd bv his negro S('rva'at and four dogs, and reached ('ape Hubbard in the 

h'skiniog ('ommamk'r Peary reached tlu* north of Axel Heiberg Land, where he 

Pok* b\' fore(*d marches on April ()th. It wrote a letter announcing 1 is hope of 

was a, great a( hic'vement of human returning in June. According to Dr. 

('(uiragt' and (‘iidurain'e. After a stay of ('(x)k’s subscxpient statement, he left 

thiity hours, and the taking of observa- ("a]x* Hubbard on March 18th, and thiax* 

tions, the return journey was commenced, days later set out on “ the crossing of 
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the cimimpohir pack’’with Iw’o Eskimos 
and 2 () do;;s. Jle declared that lie rcandu'd 
a IntiliKh' of S.f ^7' N. on March p,olh, 
and that on A])ril 2Tst he arrived at 
89" 49' .]()", or tlie Pole itself, wliere tlie 
teinperaJure wa*^ Two days later 

he started on the it'tnrn joiirm'V, ])io- 
ceediny to Jones Soiiivl ; IIk'ikh' ])a^>sin^;' 

tlu'. wint('r at ('apt' Sparho, and 
cro^sini;'It) lhe\V(.‘sl o! (ha-tn- 


Dr. Cook’s 

Claim 

Discredited 


land earl\' in TOOQ, arrivine; at 
ljj)erin\’ik on May 1909. 

'I'he abst'iict' o( all scit'ntifu' or other 
evidt'nce, and the tact tliat no traec'- of 
a pr('\’i()n'' anival wvw dista^vt'reil by 
('onnnandi'i' Pearw led to Dr. C'ook’"^ 
t'laim bt'init (]ui('kly di-cretliled. while tlu' 
♦ wo I‘^skim(,s who wert' ]u< t'onipanions 
liave declared that Di. ('('.ok war- newr out 
ol '-i.^ht ol land at Cape llnbbaid. and 
that lie returned tluiu'e to Anno(*tok b\' 
anotlK'r roub' willioui at tt'in)’‘1 in,!; to 
(ouch th(' Pole. 

Adinii’a! Pear\’ wa'> litt\-tlnet wheii he 
addeil I his Iiik' achievi'menl ol 1 he < li m t o t'l v 
of the North. k('lt' to lii- Ion;; lisi <'1 \ielic 
(‘.x'lilorations; and, thoiu;!i be ha- made 
iinpossil)le tlu' old romaniit' attia'-lion 
that dit'W' nianv ad\('tit ui (* 11 - -pints 
to their doom, his di^covciy ha-, il an\- 
Ihiii,!;. heiehtt'ned the S('ientiii(' inlertst 
in tlu^ .\reti( leeions. 

Me. Earl Ivasimi'san’s ( sp'ioialions in 
Gret'uland, in T()I2, <'1, an e\p('diti(-n s(>nt 
out b\' the Diuiisb ('loW'i nnienl. wen' 
n'lnarkable, and inebided a vei y sc*- 
('(‘sstul tlouble t ro.siiif; ot fluat land. 
Starting Irom Markham (daciei on tlie 
east coast, with one Dane and two 
Icskimo-^, at the beyinnink (d April, Mr. 
Rasimissan reached the we-t coast at 
Danmark Fioid. I'rorn that point tlu'V 
journew'd to “ Pcaiy Channel.” where, 
as llu' h'md was no longer ici’- 
* bound and was plentilul, 

. tlK-\' slaved a month. 'hhi' 
return joinnev ol (lOO miles wa'^ 
made aero-s tlu- inland ii'c, and the east 
(oast was on('(‘ more' sah'h^ n'aehed in 
the middle ol Sc]itember, J()\2. 

Vo'-iK'h hap})v ]esults l)cfe|l the German 
Arctic' hxpedilion led bv Tieutenant 
Sc'hroder Sli an/. I las expc'dition sailed 
in th(' HeizoyFinst f(,r a }>reliminary 
voya.ko, and n'aehed Treurenlx'rk Bay, 


Spitzbergen, in August, 1912. Jaeiitenant 
Schroder-St ran/ h'it the ship with three 
companions for a sh'd^ing tiip, and not 
one ol lilt' four was ('va'r st'cn again. 
DisastiT pursued the rest ol the ]xirty. 
The ship had to bc' aliandonc'd wIk'U il 
lu'came trosl bound. Captain Kitschel 
pushed on to AcPc'ut Ikiy, wIk'Ic Ik* 
arrived alont' on .Pecembi'i’ 27th, having 
left his ('ompanions, who weic too ('X- 
haiisted to ])ro('('('d, at M'ijde l'>ay and 
('ape Pett'rman. Onlv two airiv'ed- Dr. 
Jviidiger and llc'rr Rave ol those thus 
h'lt Ix'hind, and tlu'V wert' n-t iied Ironi 
Wijde Jkiy th(' It'llowiiiy Ajail. So. (<f 
that most ill-fated (M iinan An lie ex¬ 
pedition. only thret' rt'lnint'd to tell the 
tale. 

Otlu'r reteiil Arclic' e\])editions to be 
noted art': Mr. Stelaii.s^oii’s joniiieys lor 
till' sliidv of the Ivskinio-, itp carrit'd 
out under Ihi' aus]d(i-- ol the ( anadian 
(lOV'ernmenl : Mi. 1 >. P. Matinillan’s 
('rocker hand h\|)(‘di1 ion ; Dr. Koch’s 
explorations in Giet'iiland (it)i j). attendi'd 
with iniK b hard-lnp, esjx'cially 


The German 

Arctic 

Expedition 


Loiiisc' 1 .aiK 1 ; 1 Ik' Ju eiK h ex- 
])('dition, led b\ M. Jules de 
Pavt'r (it)hd, loi' the st'ienlilic invt'stiga- 
lion of till' North Iwistcin ])arl ol h'ranz 
|os(‘f hal'd ; the Ru-sian expedition under 
CoinuKindec Milit^ky (iijii T()i.}), whiih, 
in its eX] loratioiis to the noith ol Siberia, 
has discovered a large' aiea ol land now 
named N sliolas H. hand beyond latiludi' 
8 t V. an<i longitnik' i('.j 1C 

dims, while We a( claim .Admiral Ik'arv. 
and right iv, as Hie dis('()vei ('r ol the Xoilh 
]k)l('. and give him tlu due hononi a-' tlii' 
conipieror where nianv ha\i tailed, it is 
W’ell to remeinbt'r that othi'is a.u' still 
readv to eneountei hardship and danger, 
and the ] ossible loss ol hio, in th(' (piest 
of scientil.e k-aining; that men ol all tin' 
northern countrii's All Jvuro])( still va'iitir.e 
boldh' in thest' Ari tic ugion . t(. U'Veal 
w'hat si'i'iets the ic('-bound lands may 
< ontain, and to add thus their contribu¬ 
tions to till' sum total of (tur human 
know’h'dge. 'I'liat these contributions aie 
in nearly everv case* of immi'iisi'import¬ 
ance and of lasting value may readilv be 
conteded. 

j. <■ 
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THE LURE OF THE SOUTH POLE 

HEROIC SIRUGGLES WITH THE ANFARCTIC ICE 


'THE history of AnlMrctic* (exploration is 
coinp:irati\'(‘ly inodoni, and may be 
said to ])eL,dn with tlie voyages of tlio 
ilhistrions JaiiK'S Cook in j 7()8 and 1772. 
Ih'lore liis lime tlie inytli of a j^n'eat Austral 
eonlinont had Ix- ii liand(ed on from one 
p'iu‘ralion of ina])-mak(‘rs to another, on 
lli(' ,L,M'oiind. a]>pai‘'iilly, that a vast eon- 
tiiu'iilal mass wa.s lU'cessary in the 
sonllK'rii lH‘misp]h‘re as an e^piipoise to 
thr eoiiliiu'iits iiortli of the E(]uator. 

The 'I'erra Australis was theretore 
C'liarled ri.L,dit round the woild, its northern 
limits cominp^ up to t!K‘ Strait of Maf^cllan, 
in South America, and approaching near 
the Caj^e ol (iood lfoj)e and the 

Malay Archipehigo ; and though expedi- 
li'»ns, such as tliat of P>ouv(‘t in 
pus'a'd its ('oast-line' larth('r south, they 
t(‘uded lathi'i' to continn than to dissipate 
this talk'u'ioiis (’onje('ture, ('ook’s voyage 
in the )hid(a\'our, in i7()S, did much to 
shake the inveterate error, 

he amous -with 

Voyages of astroiKMuiral party to 

Cautain Cook p 1 s. f 1 xi ^ ‘ i. 

laliiti to ol)s(‘r\’(‘th(‘transit 

ot \’enus : mid on his way hac'k ('ook cir- 
cu:nnavigat(‘d New Zealand, surx'eyed the 
(M'-t ('oast ot Australia and claimed it for 
Hritain, anti ]’>assing tluough Torres Strait 
establislu'd the insularity ot New (iuinea. 

lie had thus iloiu' much to disprove 
the existence ol tlie suppos('d great 

('ontincut, and his next voyagi* was to 
(hs]v>se of the matter linally. Sailing in 
177J with the Resolution and the 
Aclventure, he took a southerly course 
fiom the ('a]M' of (iood Hope, was the first 
to ( LOSS tlu'Antai(.ti(' Circhx and pushed 
on until he was sto])]X‘d by i('e. Proce(Hl- 
ing eastward, he now circumnavigat(^(l 
the world in high latitudes, breaking his 
Antarctic voyage by retreats to the north, 
during vvTich Ik' mad(‘ important suiweys. 

“ The importance of this voyage,” says 
Captain R. b\ vSeott, of the l)iscov(‘ry, 
” c.in scan'ely be (waggerated ; oiu'i^ and 
‘or all the idea ot a populous lertile 


southern contiiumt was pnwed to be a 
myth, and it was cltxirly showm that 
whatevei' land might exist to th(‘ south it 
must be a region of desolation, hidden 
Ixmeath mantl(‘ of ict‘ and snow. The 
vast extent of the temp(‘stuons southern 
S(*as was revealed, and the limits of the 
liabitable globe vv'ere mad(‘ known.” Cook 
himsi'lf dt'seribed the Regions 


Regions of 


condemned to evaulasting rigi- 


iShltUK', IK Cei' to jicld 

to the warmth of the snn, for whose wild 
and desolate as})ect I find no words.” 
('ook’s feat was repeated ii'i i8Tf) by th^. 
Russian P>(‘lling.-'i'ims(‘n. v\ ho ('ioss('d the 
Antarctic Circle six tinu'S during his cir- 
enmnavdgation, and discovered and named 
Peter 1 . Island and Al(‘xand(‘r 1 . I.and. 

About this time, also, the large 
but short-lived whaling and sealing in¬ 
dustries in tliest' \vat(ns wine res])onsible 
for important discover “s, which an' asso- 
ciat A chiefly with the names of Weddell, 
Piscoe, and ikLlUmy. Wi'cldidl’s ” tarthest 
south” (74^^ 15') was achiev('d in 1823 
in an oj^en sea which lias b('('ii called by 
his name ; Piscoi', in 1831, discovered 
I’hiderbv l.and and (Viaham Land : and 
Halh'iiy, in 18 ;(), reported the Palleiiy 
Islands and .Sabrina Land. 

A French ex])edition, sailing in 1837, 
under Dumont dT'rville, add(^d Joinville 
Land and Louis Philip])e I.and to the ma]) 
in 1838, and two yi'Lirs later Adidie Land 
and the C<M(' ('larie also ; ("(unmodore 
Wilkes, of the .Xnu'rican Navy, 
« sailing in 18^7 with hve shijis, 

scientific ,ii5,c^)vered Wiliams Land; and 
Enterprises i-,- 

tlu^se expeditions vv(Te immedi¬ 
ately followed by an important British 
enterprise in the interests of magnetic 
science. Cajitain James Ross, who was 
a]ipointed to this gova^rnment expedition, 
sailed from Hobart in Novtnnber, 1840, with 
the Erebus (370 tons), and the Terror 
(340 tons). Crossing the Antarctic Circle 
at 171'’ E., he came upon a great expanse 
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ADMIRAL D’URVILLE’S FRENCH EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC IN 1837 
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VON DRYGALSKI'S GERMAN EXPEDITION TO THE ANTARCTIC IN 1903 
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jf broken ice, and plongliing soutlnvard 
through it for five days, he broke into an 
open sea that was to be thereafter known 
by his name. Steering westward, lie dis¬ 
covered and followed tlu* 
long coast of Victoria 
Land, from Cape North 
to Ca])C Crozier, and then 
followed the great ice 
barrier into which it 
passed. In this voyage, 
which did more for Ant¬ 
arctic dLcox'ery than any 
which preceded or has 
lollowt'd it, Ross readied 
a latitude ol 7(S‘’ ii', dis- 
covtTed and named the 
volcano(‘S Krebus and 
Terror, and determined 
the position oi the South 
Magnetic Pole. Litth* was 
now done in these 
regions until the close of 
the century, when a 
general revival of interest 
led to several well- 
equiyitK'd e x p(‘ d i t i o n s 
winch have achiev<‘d very 
considerabh* nsults. 'Thus, the Xin'wegian 
Antarctica entc'ied Ross Sea in and 

effected the first landing in \ 1 ctona Land. 
Mr. C. F. Borchgrevink, commissioned by 
Sir (reorgi‘ Kewiu's, sailed in tlu' Soutliern 
Cro.’,s for the 
same ri'gion in 
i8()8, and winteu'd 
.it ('aj)e Adari‘. 

The Belgica, 

Linder Ca})tain dc* 

GerlacliL', coasted 
in 18(18 along 
Graham Land and 
\lexander I.and, 
ind becoming ic('- 
i>ound in Bi'liings- 
hausenSea, drifted 
in the ice throngh- 
nitthewintei. A 
German expedi- 
t i o n in t h e 
Gauss, under 
Professor o n 
Dryga 1 ski, dis¬ 
covered in Tf)02 
Kaiser Wilhelm TI. 

Land, off which the 
Gauss wintered, re¬ 
turning home in 
the following year. 



DR. OTTO NORDENSKIOLD 
Nephew of Baron Nordenskiold, the famous 
Arctic explorer, he led a Swedish expedition 
to the Antarctic in Ihctl ; two years latt i his 
.ship was crushed in the ice, aiul with his parly 
he was rescued by an Argentine gunboat. 


built 



THE REGION EXPLORED BY THE DISCOVERY 
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The Swedish vessel Antarctica made a 
close survey of the west coast of Danco 
Land and Gndiam faind in 1902 and 
i()oj, and at the same time the Scotia, 
iindi'r W. S. P>ruce, 
madt' an oceanographical 
study of tlu‘ Wi'ddell 
Sea, and disi'overed and 
named ('oats’ Land. A 
vast accretion to scientific 
knowledge of Polar con¬ 
ditions has resulted iroin 
tlu'Se e\[)editions. Simiil- 
laneoiisly with tliise. a 
British exju'dition was 
sent out to till' Ross Sea 
in the Discovi-ry 
tons), niider Lajitain 
Robert b. Scolt, R.N. 
Tlu' niulirtakiiig was 
promoted joinll\' liy II10 
K’oyal v^ocK'ly anfl the 
Royal G cog ra j) h i c al 
Socic'lv, and was pai tiallv 
sni)sidiscd 1)\ the British 
(rovei nmcnt. I lu' x'cssel, 
a wooden anxiliaiv 
sti'am^hip, was spi'cdally 
lor tills work, and was maniu'd by 
a naval crew. L('a\’iiig IGigland in 
August, and Nc'w Zealand in l)ec(‘iiib(‘r, 
l<)oi, tlu* I )'.sco\'ery work(‘(l up I Ik' I'oasl 
ol Victoii.i Lan<l Irom ('api^ Adare to 
Mc.Mnido Sound, 
making ( los<‘ ol>- 
SeiA’alion- ol Ilu‘ 
mount ains along 
the coast. 'IdieiK'e 
they sailed east- 
waid along tlu‘ 
grt'at iee barrier, 
w'liit'li was found 
to \aiy li'om ;o 
leid to 280 tcet in 
height. It was 
ol>s('i\('d that tlR‘ 
('(lg(.‘ ot t!u‘ barrit'r 
was eonsidtaably 
to tlu* sonGi of 
Ross’s (kdermina- 
tioii ol it, and that 
this (‘iiorinons field 
of iee list's and 
falls with 1 he tick', 
and is theridore 
float iiig for an 
u n d 0 1 {‘ r m i n e d 
di si a nee south¬ 
ward. By follow ing 






THE DISCOVKF^Y AS IT APPEARED WHEN FOUND DY THE RELIEF SHIPS 



OFFICERS OF THE TERRA NOVA RETURNING FROM A SEAL HUNT 



THE RELIEF SHIP, MORNING ; SOLID ICE TO LEFT AND BROKEN PACK ICE TO RIGHT 


AMID THE SOUTHERN SNOWS: SCENES IN THE DISCOVERY RELIEF EXPEDITION 
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T PTTFRS FROM HOME POSTMEN ON THE ANTARCTIC ICE 

Cnptain Scott s expedition to the AiiU “ elcX^’^ehef f >» by the 

and the piity had suffered extierae J uicture shows foui stalwart mimbeis of the Moiiiin{. 

„?rVo:lym;%hrD.!cTvr;s"::u"«Uoi^a^^ from the Terr, Nova to be loaded 

thi 


Ur tii Uu bviiKi Uu Distoxtu 

niixtd it Kmc I (l^^ lul \ II s I nid i 
iccion ot ])( iks md .^luRis liiUitito 
unknown md tluu uluiimu \M'-U\ud 
( ipt nil S(()tt tsldili’^lu 1 iIr lilt tliil 
Mount'. Iidnis uid Imoi loiistitiitt 
m isl md \\t u h w i umd Ko^^ M md 
llu ship is put into wintd qnuUis 
at C ipi ^lmltlv.c tluK On \ 


lid i()0- (ii>tiin Siott ittompinitd 
1»\ Missis \\ ilson uid Sli Kkl( ton 1 iittd 
(11 Ins s( lit’\x ud sUd^( ] nl\ <\d th( 
Kt \nud It diliunUus d\u i hitiU 
to the ditciK 1 iti Ml 1 tl I 1 < I \\I idiUux 
( mud I I til )>.s md d ) to tin 

insiillukiux ()l tluii own 1 ^ siipjih 

Urn tl wdUd to i 1 ititiuK ( 1 S- t() , 
whitli w IS i( Rlud I I)i((in1 1 1 lOtli 



STUDYING THE HIDDEN LIFE OF THE ANTARCTIC DEEP 
How the explorers w,th Captao. Scott s exped.t.o„ rstra^Tn rt.^Tv. 
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MAP OF THE SOUTH POLE REGIONS, SHOWING THE ROUTES OF EXPLORERS 
The history of Antarctic exploration is comparatively modern, be^innitii' with Captain (,'ook’s memorable voyaR^e in 
the Endeavour in 1708, and subsequently with the Resolution and the Adventure in 177-, on which later occasion 
the famous exp’orer succeeded in crossing: the Antarctic Circle. With the exception of Captain Ross’s voyage 
in 1840, little of importance was done in these regions until the close of the nineteenth century, when several well- 
equipped exjredit ions were sent out by various governments and geographical societies. On January Otli, lOOO, 
Lieutenant Shacklcton came within 111 miles of the Pole, and on December 14th, 1011, Captain Amundsen 
reached the Pole itself. Captain Scott arriving there a month later, January 18th, 1012. 








THE LURE OF THE SOUTH POLE 


The route lay along the ice to the east of 
the coast of Victoria Land, on which Ihe 
mountains Longstalf, Markham and many 
others were named. The little party 
returned to the ship, extremely worn, on 
February 3rd, kjoj. In the following 
summer Ca])tain Scott travailed westward 
with two com})anions over a high, desolate 
])lateau, the summit of Victoria T.and, 
to 146° 3 )' E., covering in eighty-one 
days i,Of)cS miles. 

Thes(‘ daring ice journeys w ere emulated 
in a later South Polar ex})edition, by 
Lieut. Ernc'st 11. Shackleton, who has 
succeeded in reaching 88^ 23' S., 162° E., 
a point within in statute miles of the 
Pole. This ex])lorer, who had accom¬ 
panied Captain Scott in his southward 


Nimrod on March ‘'4th. A ' second 
party, the Northern, succeedecf, amid 
great difficulties and dangers in locating 
the Magnetic Pole in 72° 25' S,, 154° E. ; 
and the Westward, c^r third, party 
explored and mapped the coast. 

Among the most important results 
of this expedition were the complete 
reversal of the (jld theory of a region 
of Polar calm ; the discovery that 
the South Polar region is an (devated 
plateau; the discovery of coal measures 
in the Antarctic continent ; the sur¬ 
veying of a considerable range of coast¬ 
line to the west of Victoria Land ; and 
the ascent of Mount Erebus, the height of 
which has been determined at 13,120 feet. 
It was apparent that the North and the 



THE HARDSHIPS OF ANTARCTIC EXPLORATION: AN EPISODE IN SHACKLETON’S EXPEDITION 
Lieutenant Shackleton's Antarctic expedition of 1907-9 was marked by many hardships, not the least of them being: 
a shortagre of food, which made it necessary for the explorers to kill the small, hardy ponies which accompanied 
them one after the other, until at last the original number had been reduced to three, as shown in the above picttire. 


journey to a ])oint wathin ^50 miles of the 
l\)le in December, i()02, fitted out the 
Nimrod, ii whaling vessel of 227 tons, 
in 1907, and jiroceeded to the Ross Sea. 
The leader wath three comiianions, who 
constituted the “Southern jiarty/' leaving 
the coeist on Oclober 2()th, i()o8, pressed 
southward as ra]')idl3^ as ])ossible over a 
mountainous plateau at an elevation of 
10,000 feet, (daciers intersected by 
frequent crevasses, treacherous snow-¬ 
drifts, fearful blizzards, and temperatures 
of from 40 to 90 degrees of frost, made the 
journey incomparably arduous. After 
ten weeks of continuous travelling, they 
reached their farthest south on January 
9th, T909, and, returning, joined the 
T X 


South Poles w-ould soon be it* ached 
before many years had passed. llie 
impression left on one’s mind by a review 
t)f the history of Polar exploration is that 
the scientific study of these regions is still 
only in its beginnings, and that the 
remarkable interest in Arctic and Ant¬ 
arctic research whicli has characterised 
the early years of the twentieth c(mi- 
tury can only increase with every fresh 
accession of knowledge. It is greatly 
to be desired, and can liardly be 
doubted, that British explorers will 
continue in the future, as they ha'/c 
done in the past, to play a pre-eminent 
part in this iiigh enterprise. 

Geor(;e Sandeman 
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THE DISCOVERY OF THE SOUTH POLE 


'^HE brilliant achievements ot Lieutenant 
Shackleton in the Antarc tic rc'f^ion^ 
were iellowed witjiin a Ic'W years by the 
actual arrival at the South Jkile of ('aj)tain 
vXinundsc'n and ('aptain Scott. It was 
in ipio that (.'a])tain Robert Falcon Scott, 
who liad b(‘(‘n en^ai^ed for some time at 
the Ih'itish Admiridty as Naval Assistant 
since Jiis return Jroin Antarctic' ex])lora- 
tion in loot), scd out in the “'I'cTi a Nova ” 
for tlic‘ South JN)lc\ Jle reached the ecl|:;c‘ 
of theCireat Jc'e Farrier in Sejheinber, and 
his party was subsecpieiitly divided into 
various sc*ctions, Lieutenant C'ampbe*!! 
c'ominandin/4 the northern section. Not 
till Novc'inber 2nd, ic^i, did Captain 
Sc'ott and Jiis c'ontin^^ent leave th(*ir last 
base- Hut Point—lor the* Pole. They 
duly c'rc)sM‘d the Pc'ardmore (ilacicu', a 
touf^h unckatakiiif;, and on Dec'c'inbcT 21st 
were on the* plateau 8500 leet above the 
sea levc‘ 1 . At this point the* 
Scott s w'ere sent back, and 

vance Sc'ott and his comrades 

dra/.;i:(ed their owmi sled.ii;c‘s all 
the rest of thc‘ wav. On January 4th. 
iciT2, the last su])porting party lelt 
Captain Scott, w'ith jour c'oin})anions. at 
<87 45' S,- just 150 miles trom the Pole, 
At that time ('a])tain Scott and all his 
coinjianv were in exc'.ellent health and 
s])irits. 

Mc-anwiiile, Ca])tain Roald Amundsen 
had already rc*aclic‘d thc‘ Pole- an c*\vnt 
entirely unknown to Captain Scott—and 
was thc'ii speeding; away north to s])read 
the* uew^s. ( aptain Amundsen, who was 
born in Norway, in 1872, had from the of 
twenty-live; been c'onccTned in expeditions, 
Arctic and Antarctic, and he had planned 
to make; a dash for the; North Pole* when 
the ne'ws came of ('.cmunandcT Pc‘arv’s 
successful journey. F'orestailed by Peary 
in the north, Amundsen then decided to 
turn his attention to the South Pole, 
and to outrun, if possible, Captain Scott, 
who had already left England on what 


w^as to be his last journc'V. Captain 
Amundsen accom])lished his ])ur])os(‘ with 
complete; success. He lande'd at Whale 
Bight, 400 miles east ot Scott's cjuarters, 
and on Octobc'r 20th, ipii, with lour 
companions, rnacle his “dash" lor the* 
Poles Pmt lor occasional log and bliz¬ 
zards, 1ju‘ journc'y was accom])lishecl in 
excej^itionally good WH'ather ; 


kilcMncdrc's were c‘o\'erec,l 


Amundsen 
First at 

the Pole reachc'cl on 

DecembcT 14th, i()ii. Alien- naming the* 
I)lateau ol the* Pole after King Haakon 
\dL ol Norw'ay. and taking observations, 
Captain Amundsen lc*lt tents and records 
as evidenic'e ol his clisc'ovtTy lor the next 
arrival, and on December 17th started 
on his homeward journc'y. Again the 
atmospluTic' conditions were as c'utirely 
lavourable as they had bc‘en on the 
journey to the Pole, and when Captain 
Amundsen and his band rc'achc'd Hobart 
'Town, Tasmania, on March 8th. icji2, 
all the* civilisc'd world was cjuickiN in- 
formc'd by tcF-graph that at Ic'ngtli the* 
South ]k)lc' had bc'C'U disc'ox'c'rc'd. and that 
the honour of its discowry had fallc'ii to 
the* Norwegian voyager, ('aptain Roald 
Amundsc'ii. 

Captain Scott had l(*arnt the news 
neaily two months eaiiii*r, and, w'hih* the 
w'orld was congratulating (_'a])tain Amund¬ 
sen, the English c'xplorer W'as already at 
close cpiartc'rs with death, (hi January 
iSth, 1()12, a fortnight after 


Captain 

Scott’s 

Arrival 


bidding good-bye to the* rest 
of his dc'tachment. Captain 
Scott, w'ith ( aptain Oates, Dr. 
E. A. Wilson, Lic'utenant H. R. Bowors, 
and Seaman Ivvans, rea('lic*d the South 
lV)le. Then*, at 89"’ 59V S., they found 
Ca])tain Amundsen’s tc*nt and records, 
and knew to their disappointment that 
they had been outpaced. Scott planted 
the Union Jack, which he had received 
from Queen Alexandra, half a mile 
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beyond Amundsen’s point, and then on 
the following day this stalwart band of 
live started on their return journey, the 
last journey they were to make in this 
mortal world. For a time all went well 
and good j^rogress was made ; then the 
weather became as bad l(n' Scott as it 
had been good lor Amundsen. Terrible 
'ri. -r j blizzards beset the travellers, 
of the and so liindered the march 

P that it became necessary to 

* t‘at into the reserve of pro¬ 

visions. Tt is from Captain Scott’s own 
diaries w'e know the details ol the bitter 
jouriny, and tlie story of liow five brave 
men went to their deatlis on that home¬ 
ward journey from the South Pole. With 
])rovisions tailing, and buffeted by bliz¬ 
zards, w't‘ariness and exhaustion dimin- 
ish(‘d the daily rate of progress still 
more. Tlu'ii sickn(‘ss lc ‘11 u]H)n Seaman 
F2vans, who was counted “ the strong 
man of the ])arty,” and this in- 
volv(‘d a further strain upon the rest. 
Descending the Beardmore Glacier, Jivans 
fell and died of concussion of the brain 
on the ryth of F('l)riiary. A month later 
and Scott lost tlie sc'cond iiKanber of his 
little company, ]o)r on March 17th 
Captain Oates, badly frostbitten, and 
b(*lioving himself to be a hindraiK'e to his 
comrades, hoped by his own death to 
make it possible^ lor them to reach the 
depot alive, and so he walked out of th(‘ 
tent while the blizzard was raging, and 
was seen no more. 

Yet lor anotluM* five* da\'s did Captain 
Scott, Dr. Wilson—the chief ol the scien¬ 


tific staff—and Lieutenant Bowers struggle 
on; and then they ])itched their tent tor 
1 he last time -only t^leven miles away from 
One Ton D(‘p(')t, Provisions for two days 
remained, but the blizzard, wdihdi still 
raged and shout'd no signs of dropping, 
made lor men, now^ faniish(*d and utterly' 
exhaiiste'd, all hope of ('ontiniiing the 
journey impossible.. There w^as nothing left 
lor the three men but to wmt 
lor death, though they were but 
eleven miles Irom where supplies 
and salety awaited them. The 
journey end(‘d where it did in the 
gn‘at solitudt's, whih' the snowstorms beat 


The End 
of the 
Journey 


around the tent. Provisions wvre gone, 
ho))e was extinct, death alone remained. 
In those last hours Captain Scott wrote 
th(‘ story of the tragic ending to the 
brave adventun'. The disaster could not 
be in any way due “ to any faulty 


organisation,” he wTotc. It w^as' the 
totally unexpected savagery of the weather 
that had made shipwreck of all plans. 
” Our waeck is certainly due to this 
sudden advent of severe weather,” and in 
especial to ” the long gale in 83'^ S.”, were 
amongst the last words in the diary. ” Not 
a single completely fine day ” had been 
experienced on the return journey. Cap¬ 
tain Scott noted. The last entry in the 
diary w'as made on March 25th, 1912, and 
th(‘n the worn-out travellers found the 
mercy of death. Besides explaining how 
the exceptional ferocity of the blizzards 
liad brought ruin on the expediticju. Cap¬ 
tain Scott testified in his farewell message 
that the three men dyung in tliat tent were 
facing death calmly^ and without com¬ 
plaining, as brave souls have evea* faced it. 
” For my own sake I do not regret this 
journey,” he could write, ” which has 
shown that Englishmen can (Midure hard¬ 
ship, h(‘lj) one anotlu'r, and m(‘et death 
with as great a fortitude as t*V(T in the past. 

. . . We have no cause lor complaint, 

but bow to th(‘ will of Providence, detei- 
mined still to do our best to the last.” 

'I'hen ('ame a final a})peal to 
Hero’s —an ap])eal not made in 

_ vain—to see that those who had 

srewe d(‘])endi‘nt on th(‘ men dead 

and dying in that Antarctic land should not 
sufter. “ Tlies(‘ rough notes and our dead 
bodies must tell the tak‘ ; but surely, 
surely a great rich country like ours will 
see tiiat those who are dt-pendent upon us 
are properly ])rovided for.” It is not too 
much to say that in all the annals ol ])olar 
exploration, the story' of how Rob('rt 
Falcon Scott and his heroic comrades 
reac'hed the I’ole, and then perished almost 
within sight of safety, is hardly surpassed 
for tragedy and pathos. Not till November 
12th, 1912, did the search party arrive at 
Captain Si ott’s tent to find the three dead 
bodies, and the diaries and scientific 
records. 

Anotlier search party arrivt'd about the 
saiiK* time at Cape Evans, and found there 
tliosc members of Captain Scott’s expedi¬ 
tion who had not been allotted to the fatal 
journey to the Pole, but, under Lieutenant 
Campbell’s leadershi]), had remained to 
explore tlu‘ country north of the base 
camp. They, too, had had their powers of 
endurance tested to the uttermost, but, for¬ 
tunately, without loss of life. Lieutenant 
Campbell had landed witli his party at 
Terra Nova Bay on January 8th, 1912, 
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on the understanding that scientific work 
should be carried out for not more than a 
summer montli, and the su])ply of j^rovi- 
sions taken was only sufficient ior a iiKnith. 
Unfortunately, the vessel that should have 
called lor them at the end of tliaf time 
was unable to rt'ach them, with the n^sult 
that the explorers wcae coinj^elled to sjxmd 
the winter at Terra No\'a Ikiy- -living 
( liiefly on seal meat and blubber. Kot 
before' the end ol Septe'iiiber was it possible 
to move from wintc'r ejuarters, and only wit h 
much hardship did Lie'ulenant ('aiiipbi'll 
and his band arrive at ('a])e E\'ans (‘arly 
in Novi'mber. Although a great de'al of 
iinjiortant and valuable' scie'ulific work 
was a(Tomj)lishe'd b\’ the* liritish Antarctic 
Expe'elitieni e)( igii 12. including the 
aseent of Mount J'ire'bus, the- trageely of 
('a]>tain S('()tt’s jemrnev te) 
the Semtlj Polo remains the 
most memorable le-ature ot 
that expedition. 

The Australian Antarctic Kxpe'ditiem 
of 1()1J 1 ] is also notable' in the* e hieHUe le 
e>f re'ee'iit e'X])Iorations at the* South Pole, 
he'd by J)r. Mawson, and sufle'ring lie-avy 


Lieut. Camp- 
bell’s Hard 
Winter 


le)sst*s, it contribute-el serioud\* to scii'Utitic 
kne)wle'elge. 'Phis e-xpeehtion was in tw’e) 
eletae hine'nts, eaie* coininanded by Dr. 
Mawseaj hiinse'lt, the* e»lhe'r by IVfr. Frank 
Wileh Dr. Mawson had two ce)mpanie)ns, 
TieiitenaiU Ninnis anel l)r. ^lerz. 'Plu' 
te)rine'r perishe'el e)n Dee ember .dh. 1912, hill¬ 
ing into a ele'e*]) eae'vasse', anel e arrying with 
him a ele)g sle*flge whie h eontained ne'arly 
all the ])re)visions e)f the* })arty. The twe) 
suiw'ivors jm^Jie’d eni with six starving ele)gs. 
whie h we'ie' all eve*ntualh' killed fen* fooel. 
Dr. Me*rz sue<'uin])e'el thremgh exhaustiem 
on Janu.iry 17th, anel Dr. Mawsem reached 
his base aleuie e)n Fe'bruarv 8th, iqi ’—-just 
a h'W’ hours alte'r the Aurena had saile*d te) 
take* u]) Mr. W'ilel's ce)ntingenf, wdiich had 
been left e)n the Shackle*!e>n (ilacier. The*se 
w'ere safel\' re.scue'd by C aptain Davis with 
the Aure)ra on Fe'biuarx' 23rel. and sailed 
lor .Australia. This WH'stern party. uneU'r 
Mr. Frank Wild, had e'X])lore'd the coast 
lor se)me' -;5o miles be'twx'en ie)i" ]i' F. 
and Kaiser Willudm Land, and had named 


this area Queen Mary Land. The main 
results of Dr. Maw.se)n’.s Australian ex¬ 
pedition were the discovery of Ade^lie Land 
—an enormous ice-cowred plateau rising 
to 7000 feet—the survey of coast line by 
Mr. Wild, a number e)f extremeiy important 
scientilie: observatie)ns in the region of the 
South Pole, and some valuable geological 
The discovi'ries. Dr. Maw^son, with 

^ * six members of the exjiedition 

been left at the base 
xp I ion Aurora saih'd, remained 

to spend the lollowing winter—i.e., March 
to Si'ptember. 1913. in the Antaictic area, 
wanting ior tla* summer before rescue 
could K'ac h them. 

Yet another Antarctic exploration 
])arty of rt'Cc'iit yc'ars, th(^ ('lermaii Ant¬ 
arctic Expedition, of T(pt-i()i2, claims 
notice. 1 'his expeilition, under Litaitenant 
Idlclmer, It'lt South (leorgia in tla* 
Deutschland, Decc'inber 11th, 1911, and 
])enetrate(l the Wc'ddell S(‘a to lati¬ 
tude 78 ' S., longitiidi* W'., a point 
250 miles in advance of all ])r(*vious 
i'i*('ords ill that direction. On jannary 
joth, i()i? at 7f»’'.jo' S. till' \’('ssc*I sighti'd 
an inland ice-ca]) rising ]>recij)it()usly 
(>50 to Tooo l('et out of the sea. The 
edge of this w'as followed southward, and 
near 78' S. a small bay was discovered. 
wiu(ii w^as nanu'd Vahsel P>ay, afti-r the'. 
caj)tain of tlu' 1 )eiitschlanck Att('m])ts 
were made to effect a landing withr)ut 
any siu'cess. and alter various advi'iitures 
and discoveries Lieutenant Filchner re¬ 
turned to Ihie.nos Airt's in January. 1913. 
He reported that the .so-called South 
Greenland was non-existi'nt, and that 
his discov'erc*,d land in tiu' 
W'eddel Sea- henci'forth to be 
called Luitpold Land -was a 
continuation of C'oats Land. 
So. despite di'ath and the nnsjieakabk' 
hardships of cold and hnngi'rin thi'solitudes 
of the ice bound tciiitories of the .South 
Pole, the Antaictic regions still draw' 
men to sei'k out anel number the seas and 
coasts, tlu' glaci('rs and plateaux, and to 
divide the earth from the waters in that 
vast area of desolation. J. C. 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE 
MIND OF MAN 

Our retold of the Woild's history down to the presioit umt is 
<.lt»sed. I'\»r a brief ten tliousaml years we have traieii the doiiitis 
of Man. tile so; ial animal, tlie organiser of comninnilies ; a sin.ill 
span in th.it space of tiim* wlierein the earliest forms ol life on 
this pi met developed and difterentiated into the sjieties of whic h 
man is hiinsidl the hii;hest inoduet,* an intinitesim.il fraction ol 
the .eons since onr ^lobe bei'an to t.ike form: a mere moment 
in the histoiy of the universe Kven ol this it has been 
.ilteinjited to an idea in oni ojicMiini; sections. 

Wh.vl lem.iins tor oiii closing section the e))iloi;iie at this 
partii ular moment of a story still in iis Iji-einniims ■' (bn theme 
IS .Man- tiu- infinite imueisc* is but the settiii” to I'lnil*- .Man 
if .M.m be bmit-! And man is so. in the sense th.il mateiial 
life on this materi.il ^^lobe will one d.i\ ha\e faded inlo“tlii' 
infinite ,i/uie of the jiast.” 

lUit the stud\ of the Past is v.iluible preeisel\ bc'c.iuse I'imte 
Man h.is Indore him a future of im .ilctil.ible v.isin<*ss. II in ten. 
twentN. na\. titty thousand \e.irs a .'^h.iki'speare .ind a Newton 
have been evolved out of jiithec.inthiopus. wh.it m.iy not be 
evolved in aiiotluM'lift \ thous.ind \e.ir->.'' 

It IS not oiii [i.iit in this ejiiloeuf to jaoplu'sv. Hut Ldaiitinn 
on the futuie from < ontempl.ition of the p.ist. re.ilisine the sloi\ 
which is that of the rnuni|)h of the .Mind of Man. theie .ire 
tliiee points of view which i»iesc*nt thcunsc-hes, 

'1 he histoiiin ie\ic*ws th * records of oiii soti.il animal, m.irks 
th.it wheic’in would •■eem to lie- the proj^ic-ss of coinnuinal life, 
the solution of t>'oblems in the red iticin of M.in to his ftdlow 
m.in; .ind thus lie c.in toimulatc* the jnoblem of tin'imnu-dialc' 
future'. evcMi hint at the* nu'thod of its solution; point ih" m-xt 
stc'p foiw.iid. but nolhiim more* 

'1 he m.in of scii'iicc', bioloeist oi ]ih\sicist, comeins himsc'If 
in.unh witli the* c'vohition nc»t ol tlu' >>tate but of tlu' K.icc*. 
with devc'lopmeiit and dc*”C‘nc*r.ition. am-hoi.ition and di'terio 
ratictii, with the* \ic tory of inlelliuc'iic c- ovc-r m,iteii.il obst.u Ic's, 
with the tel.ilicms o| man to the m.iteri.il univcTse. 

.And l.ist it lein.iiiis to fc*el .md know the* Infinite in the- I’inite, 
the .SpiMtn.!l levi.ilc'd in tin' M.iteiiil. the I'.fein.il which is 
when rime w.is not and sh.ill h.i\e ce.i^el to be, the soul ot 
man which knows hot dc*ath. 
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THE SOCIAL FABRIC OF THE 
MODERN WORLD 
A SURVEY OF INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 
By W. Romaine Paterson, M.A. 

THE END OF FEUDALISM 


TJI ST() R I A N S lia\(‘ lli(‘ 

(|nt‘sti()ii a"! t<» tlK‘ (lal(‘ at ^\hioll 
tlu* inoflerii era nia\’ be said juopcrlv to 
])iit their aiisv\(‘rs have not bet'n 
unaiiinious. And thi' truth is that no 
f^enuiiu' answer can l>e f^iven to t!iat 
(jiiestion, lor the sta^t^(‘S ol any ])H)cess 
ol de\eloj)nu‘nt are ne\t‘r sharph- 
di\id('d. 'They lie embedded in each 
other, and as Ihc'y unfold thetns(‘lves 
in liistoiy the stud(‘nl ot their growth 
discox'ers their ind(']HMid('n('('. 

Some ot tin* ideas, whic'h an* charactei- 
islic ot the modiMii world, even its 
scieiitilic inxeiitious and its theories ot 
government, are unrelatt'd to the past. 
Ratlier, lliey are the consummation ol 
centuiu's ol obscure, o!)Strucl(‘d, but im- 
\Nvaried c'flort. Somelimes it is in aiili- 
(juity that wv. disi'ox'er the most peih'cl 
expression ol ideas wliicli wi* su])])ose to 
be w holly modern. What m()n‘ admirablt* 
definition of the function of the state, lor 
example, could be lonnd than Aristotle’s 
reniaik that the state is created tor the 
sake of mere life, but continues to exist 
“ for the sake (d the good life” ? 

Tlere xve are presented with a social ideal 
which has not even yet been realised. 
Tlie roads of progrt'ss were sugg(‘sted long 
„ ago; some of them were even 
e roccss partly ])iiilt ; but 

of Social r .1 i, • 11. 

Evolution IlKT xvere U-it 

broken on or ox'ergrowii. 
When, as in the case of human history, the 
process of social evolution has taken place 
over an immense area and among alien races 
living in territories widely separated, the 
divergence between the different national 
systems at a given moment may be 


])rofound. Institutions wliich ha\(' j'crhaps 
l)e(‘n abolished by oiu' peoj'lc may lingei 
among anotlii'r. '•'he modern eia in 
JajKm, lor insfanct*, began only about 
hlty y(‘ars ago, and to-day in many 
Asiatic and Ab ie an C!>mmunilies aicliaic 

Cl and barbarous customs arc'st ill 
The Slow . ,, „ 

M K f J'.\'c‘n m I'jii'ojH*, 


Civilisation 


wlu're the soc'ial s\stc'ms of the* 


various states liax'e, during a 
long pc'iiod, Ix'i'ii tt'nding toxxards nnilor- 
mity, some* stale's ha\e* laggc'd centuries 
])e'hind othe'is. In Russia representatix'e 
goxe'rnnu'ut is a e'lc'atioii of yestc'rday- it, 
indeed, il may be* said to exist m llied 
country as yel in ajiy efle'edixe' form at alb 

The march ol cixalisation has, on the* 
whole, l>(‘e*n painlul and slow, and its 
victories ha\'e Irc'ejuently had meiely local 
value*. 1 he* a}»olition ol alaise's came- 
})ie‘Cenu'al, and olle'ii the passage of a 
Irenilie-r me*an( eithe-r gre'aler iiapj)mess e'r 
greater misery for the* inelix’iehial. Feudal 
inlhience has extended ilse'll tar into om 
own day. It was. tor instance*, onl\ a 
few years ago that towns like liolton, 
Oldham and Rochdale*, in T.ancashire*, 
were able to })ure'h:ist' Iheij- fjvedom 
from the* lord ol the* maiior. 

Or take the* history ol the* alH)lition of 
stTidom. Louis .\. ol idance enlran- 
chised the se'ifs ol the royal domain in the 
year ; but in tbe* domain.s of the 

Fri'ueh seigiu'urs the se*rts remaint*d un- 
enlrane'hist'd during many Imndreds ol 
years afte*rwards. In Juigland the serfs 
received personal liberty aftt*r the Black 
Death (ij4C)), and their marmmission was 
due tcj ecoimmic rather than to morai 
causes. In Germany it wxis ne>t till 1702 
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that Frod(Tic T. of Prussia liberated his 
own serfs, wlu'reas in the other GiTinan 
states th(‘ oppressed peasantry were r.oni- 
].H*lled to wait for their charter of freedom 
until the day when all ]Miro]>e was vibrat- 
ini; with the French Revolution 
And in Ku'^sia the seris wcae not emanci¬ 
pated until iSoi. 'riiis is an instani'e ol 
the irn\i,mlar and intermituait 

^ ‘ action o) the forces ol progn^ss. 

the Modern ' ^ . 


Era Begin? 


Such, tacts enable us to se(“ that 


the lif^ht ot tlu‘ nio(U‘rn era did 
not shine siinultaneoush or with equal 
strength throughout hbiropi', and that it 
is th(M(‘lor(' impossible to lix upon any 
(*\'(‘nt which had an iinnu'diate and uni- 
x’ersal eftect in breakim; down th(‘ inedi- 
a*\'al and buildiiii^ uj) the modian world. 

'I'hosi' wiiter^ who, like Piluntschh, be- 
lie\e that the modern taa b(\t;an in tla' 
\’ear 1740. bei'ausc' in that y(‘ar 1^'rederic 
the (bt‘at ascendt'd the throne ol Prussia, 
lav themselves o])en to the charge o\ htant; 
too e\a'lusi\i“l\ occu])ied with the allairs 
and lortiines ot a sin}.;l(‘ Fiuaipi'an state. 
In like mannei, the more plausible \'ie\\ 
that it was the kclormation whic h marked 
the cleaxa^^e betwecai tlu* nK‘dia‘\al and 
the modern world must be in turn dis- 
Uiissi'd as an inadcapiatc' explanation. For 
the Relormation did not aliect hbirope as 
a whole. Doubth'ss, it 'vas a powcMlul 
manilestation ol the modern spirit, and 
its iulhuMice reached be\'ond tlu* limits ol 
the relij.,uous w'orld ; but. alt(‘r all. it was 
only a single manilestation. 

d'he modern Sj)irit hadalrea'^ly been work- 
inj4 obscurely in ( 4 her wa\ s. .\ jurist mijilit 
point out that it had betrayed itsell in tin- 
reasccMulancN 'ot ]»ublic law ovi'r tht‘]Tivate 
law of th(' Middlt^ Aj^es, or a statesman 
nii^ht claim that its most sij^nilicant 
triumph was the* disentan.nlement ol tlie 
State* horn the ('hurch.. ()r, a/.,niin, a student 
ol militai N sc ienct' mi^ht uree that it was 
the* in\’c‘ution ol ^unpowdc'r aiul the ust* ol 
aitillery which, in haviiii; renderc'd obso¬ 
lete the* methods ot the warlare 
of chivahy, brouijht the leudal 
pc'iiod to a close. All such 
ilu‘ories, howe\’er, could pre¬ 
sent iiotliiiii; but an incomj)lete picture of 
the histoiical situation. The* truth is that 
the numerous factors of ruod(*ru civilisa¬ 
tion alrc'adv lay scattered and isolatcxl 
throuj;hout the aj^c*s. and that what dis¬ 
tinguishes the* modc'rn era is their com¬ 
bined utilisation. Scientilic discoveries 
were made (‘ven in antiquitv. I'he 
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invention of the compass is attributed to 
the ('hinese about the year 2644 rnc. ; a 
])rimitive microsco]>e in the form of a 
convex lens made of rock crystal was 
discovered in the ruins of Nineveh ; the 
telesco])e, at least in the shape of rude 
oj)tic j^lasses, was ^^robably known l)c*fore 
the thirteenth century ; clocks were in 
use before* the biyunnin^ of the Middle 
Agc‘S ; the* in\'(‘ntion ol j)iinliu^ took 
plac'c in the riftet*nth c(‘ntury. and in the* 
same* ai^e watchc's with mainsprin;.(s wt*re 
beiuf^ worn ; while durm|4 thousands of 
years metal iinplc'inents wt*n* beinj^ jL^radii- 
ally inu)rovc*d, until at Ic'u^th tlu'v made* 
wav lor modern machinerx', w liicli is rt'ally 
a combination of sc*paiate tools - not tliat 
we b(*lie\'e that modern machinerv is an 
unmixed bh*ssin}4. It is tlu* modern spiiit 
whicii has ^atherc'd to|.;( thc*r and })c*i lt*cted 


The State's 
Immediate and 
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thc*s(‘ and innunic*ral)le ot lu*r instruments ol 
material ]>rof4rc*ss, and has thus oiyanised 
the results ol the accumulation of know- 
h'd^e lor the sc*rN'ice c 4 mankind. 

]Gt*ry human s()C)c*ty is. m its primary 
asp(*( 4 , a coll(‘cti\c* effort to (‘Xploit 
material rc*souicc*s lor the purj)os(* ol ;:^ain- 
in.t; thc‘m(*ansol subsisteiu'e, 
which in turn become the 
means of It'isure. In that e\- 
])loitation thernodc'rn has far 
surpassc*d tlu* ancient and tlu* m(*<lia‘\'al 
woild. But the iactois ol cj'cihsation aic* 
spiritual and a‘slhc*tic as wc‘11 as material. 
If m(*r(* b(*in|:;'is tlu*state’s immediate*, w(*I 1 
bein^^ is its ultimate* fj;oal. Ht*ne'e, il t he* dis¬ 
tinguishing; mark ol me»ele*rn ac'lix ity were* 
merch’ its givatc*! sucex*ss in ae cumulatin^ 
«ij;aniic material lesourcc's, we should be 
ct)mpelled to conclude* that mankind had 
misspent centuric*s in mistaking the nu*ans 
for the e*nd. In atte'mptin^; te) sketch the 
historical developnu'iit e)I some e»t tlu* main 
social facts e)f to-day, we* shall chie*fly 
coiice*rn e)urse.‘l\’es, t here.*le)i e, with the 
question how tai^ in ('onq)arisf)n with the 
past, nio(U*rn conditiems tend te) make life* 
not onl\' a me)i‘t* ce)mfe)rtable‘, but a more 
di/:;uiru‘d thing le)r the mass ol human 
b(*ings engaged in daily toil. For history is 
a record e*itlu*r of the hapjaiu'ss or the 
unhappiness of ceiinmunities. 

In antiquity, as in the case of the 
slave states, ahne)st the entire burden 
of industrial creatiem reste‘d upon an 
enslaved mass shut out from citi/em’s 
rights; in the nuulijeval ])eriod the 
majority e)f ICuropeans were sunk in a 
servitude which impove*rislu‘d in the end 
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not only tlienist'lvcs, hut tlu'ir lords ; in 
the modern world hi])our is ])aid in wages, 
and the working class is at h'ast ])olitically, 
if not economically, free. "J'liose three 
opposed systems corresjjond to three dif- 
fert'nt scdienies tor the distribution ol 
social well-l»eing. A fundamental change 
has thus gradually been introducc'd into 
the understructure of ci\Mlist‘d society, 
and (wen the most pessimistic Socialist 
does not dt-ny the gain In rights. Ibaicc, 
trom our ])rt‘sent jjoint ol \'i(‘w, it is in tla* 
region of political and sorial principles that 
t lit' real signiticanceof tlu' modern world lit's. 

And since it was tlit' iMt'iK'h Revolution 
which ga\(‘ those ])iinciples tht'ir most 
siiddt'ii <111(1 tlu'ir widest dihusion, we mav 
li\ upon 1781) as tlu' datt' at which tlu* 
bleak with tiu' political jiast l>ecame 
x'isiblt'. dhal dale brings us lac(‘ to lat't' 
with a new social demand. For although 
t'lst'wlu'it', and I'spt't'ially in h'ngland, 
important x’it torii's had aheadv Ihh'ii won 
lor human lit'edom, x'et the pecnlnir 
character ol the Ih'ent'h Rexolntion was 
that it gave to the doctrint' of human 
right'> the most insistent, most .articulatt', 
- most nnixersal lonii winch it 


Consequences 
of the French 


had as yet received. \\'e shall 
st'e latt'i. indeed, that the 


convoked, and the social j»roblem of 
France had, during the inteixal, become 
exceedingly grave. But the States- 
(jeiieral in their ancient constitution could 
do nothing to solve that j)robl('m. Sum¬ 
moned by tlu' king, they dii! not form a 
])arliamcnt in any strict sense, for they 
possessed neither legislatixe nor ext'cufive 
. powers. The king, wlieiiever 
j- h^' (‘liose, might call tlu'in to 


its^Kii^*s*^ his aid wht'ii tht'<ariaiis of state 
st't'int'd to retjuire their jiresence, 
but especially wiien t he'I'rt'asury was in 
iit'ctl of supj)ht's. 'riic chit'l obji'ct ol the 
assembly had been to assist tht't'rown in 
discovering new sources ol ta.xation. 

The three orders sat in s('];aral('chambers, 
and till' x'otes wt'it' t<d<en, not per capita, 
but by (‘st.ates. Ih'iice the two snpeiioi 
orders might combine in ordei to oiit- 
vott' tilt' third. riiis is what had .always 
happened when tl - interest^ o! tbe noblt's 
and the clergx wt'rt' idt'iitit al. 'rims, ext'ii 
altl'.ough the represeiitatix'es ol the riiird 
Instate liad ontnmnbt'ied the bisiioj)s and 
the abl)ots and th<^ leiidal aristocracy by 
ten to out . tlu'ii voting ])ower would not 
thereby h.ave incieased. 

The media‘\-al t'haracter of these' assein- 
blies is math' strikingly t'xidt'nt if wt' 
reineinber that tht' tlt'i>nl'es ol the 'riiird 
Fst.ate were retpiirt'd, w ht'ii j)rest'nting 
petitions, t.) be on their knt'es. Sint't' 
l()i.p wht'ii tht'v wert' last conxokt'd, 
social .abuse's had grown a])ace, but the 
Third Instate Jiad also gi’own in } owt'r. 
Wdiat was more' ominous was that it 
already posst'sst'd a consciousness ol its 
])()wa‘r, and was grojiingits way towards the 
manilestation ot it. 'I'he wea])ons of |)t)lit- 
ical agitation were already being lorged. 

At the moment when the tinancial 
situation was lelt to l)e most acute and 
wlien bankrn]’)tcy threatened the court 
.and tlie nation, Netkej, the Finantt' 
Minister of Louis XVL. invited-all French 
wa'iters to publish their \iews on the 
bt'st nii'ans ol convoking the 
^ **^r *1. Slales-(ieneral. For tlie real 

ug es o c lx)dv wais 

Revolutiori , , ,, • , 

unknown, and tliere seemed 
to be no tixed tr.adition regarding its 
j)rocedui‘e. Tlie Abbe Sit\ves w’.as one 
of those who availed tht'uiselves ol 
Necker’s invitation, and his response w'as 
the most remarkable ]X)liticai pamphlet 
of that time. We seem to hear in it 
the first bugles of the Rex'olution. 
Sieves asks tliree definite questions, to 


Revolution 1 > 1 . , 

l\e\t>lntion .api'eais to have 

piomi>ed moit' than it jH'rformed. and 
th.at Irom tht' point of \aew' ot inodt'rn 
soti.alistic agitation it^ economic rt'snlts 
aie judgt'd to be inadequate. But there 
can be no doubt that it was b\-means of 
the h'lt'iH'h Kex’olution that the lormidabh' 
x’oice ol modein democracy first made 
itsell distinctly heard. 

II we wish to .acquaint ourselves with 
the most vix id and uncompromising state- 
mt'nt of the early aims of the Revolution, 
we cannot do better than .studv the 
painphlt't ol Sieyes, “ On’e^t-ce que It' 
'I'it'is JOtat ? ” In a lew sentences Sieyes 
brings the t'utire situation before us. 'flu' 
'J'iers Ktat. or 'riiird Estatt', wxis the third 
ol the thrt'e great orders or classes whicli 
constitutt'd the French nation. It com¬ 
prised the commons, that is to say, the 
i)ulk of the peojde as distinguished Irom 
the clergy and tlie nobility. Thesi' latter 
were the juavileged orders, and enjoyed 
an immunity from taxation. It was iqxin 
the Third Instate tl.at the economic and 
industrial burden rested, and the weight 
of that burden had become intoU'r- 
ablc. Almost two hundrt'd years had 
passed since the States-Gencral had been 


Wdiat w'a^ more 
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which he f^ives tlin^e very definite answers, 
(i) What is the Third Estate ? Every¬ 
thing. (2) What ]){)sition has it hitherU) 
held in the political world ? None at all. 
(3) What does it demand ? To assume 
its rightful ]>osilion. He then goes on to 
identify the Tliinl Instate with “ the 
nation,” for its interests, he says, are ident¬ 
ical with national as op])osed 
to merely p:irliciilarintc*rests. 
A ]aavilcgi‘d order is, he 
maintains, “a chinnera ” if 
judged frt)m tlu* point of \i(*w of th(‘ 
j)ul)lic weal. It all pri\'il(‘g(‘d orders were 
abolished tlu* worl; ot the state could still 
1 h‘ caij'ied on l)y tlu* ])i‘oj)l(‘ themseh’es. 

The higlu'st ofhc('S should be tilled only 
by iiKMi ol snjH'iior talent. Ther(‘iort\ 
Sieves declares war on the h(‘r(‘ditary 
princi])l('. “ W’ho.” hc' asks, “ will deny 
that the ])eo})l(' form tin* nation ? But 
they r(‘senil)k‘ a strong man one ot whose 
arms has lieen pinioned.” Reinoxa* the 
])ii\'ileged rlass troni the state, and the 
state would I'ontinne to e.xist. (hi the 
otluM* hand, remo\a' the people* and the 
state* would jit'iish. For such re‘asons he* 
elemands tliat only nie'ii ('lio*-e'n from the* 
pe*ople‘ should be se'ut as the*ir n*pre*sen- 
lative's to the vState*s-(h*neral, 

“ The ])e*o|)le' de'sin*,” he conlinue‘s, “ to 
make the'mse*lve‘s ol some* ae'count, and in 
truth they ask tlie least tliat is ]M)Ssible.” 
'flu'ir influence in the* national coune-ils 
should be at le*ast e(jui\'ale‘nt to that ot 
the* other two orele*rs ('ombine*d. 

The numbe'r of tlu'ir re])re*se*ntatives 
should balanee* the* number of those whei 
stand tor the* (.'hnreh anel the* noble'sse*. 
13 esides, the* voting should take* ])lace* pe*r 
lu-ael and not ])e‘r estate*, h'or Sievt'*s 
kne*w that the* minor cle-rgy anel even 
some of the* niemb(*rs e)f the* aristeu'racy 
u’oulel be* found em ee'rtain occasie)ns te) 
\’ote with the* ])e*oj)le. Wlu*n he juairs 
ridie ule* em the* he*reehtary jirinciple, which 
lie calls “ a (iothie- in\'e*ntion,” when he 
_ ^ attacks, without rt‘straint, 

. ^ those ag«*nts ot te udahsm 

or Feudalism " K-'N -'nimK.-r ra her 

niisgoN e*rmng, 1*ranee, whe*n, 
m a e urious phrase, he* de*e-lare*s that the 
l>eople ha\’e Ine'd only in a kind eit ante*- 
clianibe'r of the* state* in whieh the-y we*re* 
e'omjH'lleel to await in jiatience* anel submis¬ 
sion the ceimmands ot their masters, we are 
listening to a veiie'e* w hich hael be*e'n hitherto 
unhewd in the* peilitical world. Or, rather, 
Sicyejs was only turning into practice the 
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theories of Rousseau. And when he says 
that the natieinal will (la volonic com¬ 
mune) can be receignised emly in the veite 
of the majeirity, and that that maxim is 
” indisputable,” we feel that the mediaeval 
theory of government has suddenly bc- 
cemie obsolete. 

” It follow’s,” adds Sie!‘ye'*s, ” that the 
repiesentatives eif the people are the real 
di*positories of the national will, and that 
they are entitled to s])eak in the nanu* of 
the entire nation.” This is the re\'ohition 
and this is modern politics in a sentenc(*. 
Already, indeed, in I7()2 Rousseau, like a 
good Republican, had in his ( onirat Social 
announc(*d the doctrine that tin* rt*al 
sovereignty belongs to the* p(*o]di*. But it 
was by other and latt'r hands that that 
do('trin(* was made to assume a formidable 
b(*canse a practical sha])i*. In the* writings 
ol nu*n lik(* Sieves we tec*l the ])erilous 
immiiu'uce ol a vast social ('hange. 


I belie\'e.” said Burke, ” that were 
Rousseau ali\e and m one ot his lucid 
inteiwals, lu* would bt* shockc'd at tin* 
ju'actical Iren/y of his scholars.” Jt is 
no part of our task to re-ti‘ll the old tab* 
of th(' ('XC(*sses of the Re\<)lu- 


Rising of 
the French 


tion. I'he democracy ot to-day 
^ would not just it V all that the 

ck'mocrarv ot 1780 w'as dnvt*n 
to do. But ]hirk(‘ was probably too n(*ar 
the Revolution to be able to understand its 
real meaning. Although he admits the 
(*xist(*nce ot enormous al)us(*s, he does fai’ 


less than justka* at k'ast to the first k*aders 
ot the revolt. And yet it is (*k*ar that in 
the earlier stagi's the rejn'('S(*ntatives ol 
the Third Estate were even ('ager for com¬ 
promise*. They w'aite*d ])atiently lor an 
answa*r to theii in\’itation to the clergy 
and the noblesse to join them in a real 
National Assembly. 

But how’ little the t(*mper ot the time w’as 
understood may be measure*d by the lact 
that the ruling cki.ss still gravt'ly insisted 
that the reprt'sentatives ot tlu* ])eo})le 
should, in accordance with the ancient 
usage, kneel while ])resenting their 
addresses. It w as only when the commons 
wei'e at last wearied out by a delay caused 
by the discussion of mediaw’al and puerile 
formalities that, on June loth, J7S0, and on 
the initiative of Sieyes, tht'y took the bold 
step (d’ summoning the clergy and the 
noblesse to a common deliberation on the 
nation’s affairs. There seemed to lx* no 
hope, how ever, of a union betw een interests 
so fundamentally antagonistic, and on 
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June I5lh, the commons proclaimed them- and rant.” Yet he maintains that the 

selves as the National Assembly. Later, social conditions of the moment de- 

on June 2oth, came the famous oath which manded that declaration, and that it 

bound each member not to separate from contains vital truths. With all its faults 
the others until a constitution had been it stands, to^^etlier with the AnuTican 

devised and set upon a hrm l)asis. At Declaration, as the most imj)ortant pro¬ 
length the Third Estate tiiumjdK'd when, nouncement ol modern (hanocracy. Per- 

by order of the king, the cleigy and the haps its real significance is best seen, 

noblesse united themseb'es on Jmu' 27th n t • w k clauses. l>ut in 

for common deliberation with the re]>rt‘sen- ® someof th(' ])n'liminary docu- 

tatives of the pe()])l(‘. It was (aisy for Revolutioft*'*^*' ments in which the deputies 

Burke to i)our ridicule on those upstarts '* * received their instructions, 

in the business of framing a constitu- For instance, in the “ Cahier ” of Paris the 

tion. He describes tluar deciws as ‘‘the representatives of that ('ity are to dtanand 

])olluted nonsenses of licentious and the abolition oi various abns(‘s, such as 

giddy roftee-houses.” jHasonal servitude, and to relnse to accede 

Ht‘ laughed at tlieir nndaj^hysics and at to any jmrposal for indiMiinifying the 

their schedule ol the Eights of Man. owners oi serfs. 'fhey are to secun' 

” They have a ])(n\ei given to them,” h(‘ th(‘ ir(‘edoin of the Pit'ss, the liberty of 

says, ‘‘ like that ol tlu‘ ('\’il ])rinciple to con:>ci(‘ncr. and the abolition of |)rivil(‘ge. 

subvert and destroy ; but noiu' to con- The declaration, which came as 
struct, except such machines as may be the result of a faig debatt‘, is really 

fitted for lurtluM' subversion and further an earnest att('mi>t to ex]m‘ss (ertain 

destruction.” Yet it was jrrecisely be- ehauentary human lights whii*h had bec'ii 

taust* their rul(TS had during c('nturies destroyed during the* Middle* Ages. Be*- 

ot misgeiN'ernment anel e)pj)ressie)n laile'd hind its se\’e*nte*(‘n artie*les lav e'e*nturies e)l 

te) do the* work oi politic'al constructieni Irnitless .truggle. Thomas Paine* saiel 

K pe'ople in haste*, anel that Ihirke’s work em the French Reveihi- 

e rench ^ ^ -ptribute* of lear ” ; and the* 

of*Rr*Kts°*' niule'rtake* that task loi phrase se^'ins to be* justitie.'el. He e'onvicts 
^ ** * themsebe'S. It is true* that the great 1 he'te)rieian eh i,L'ne)rance‘ e)f the 

many e)f the* elt‘]nitie*s e)f the* Thirel Instate* springs anel ])rinci|)le‘s e>l the entire* move- 

were* enily petty ])n)vincial lawye'is. Burke nient. .\nel he j)e>inls eiut that the* Reve)- 

regrets the absenea* e>f ” ]e*ading ae.be)eate*s Intion inveelveel an attae.k neit niere*ly ii[)on 

and renowiU'el jireitessors.” a single despe)tism, but upeeii a thousanel 

But it was sulTie'ient that the ]H*e)j>le ele*spe)lisms\\hie'hliadgre)wnupunde*rlhe 

shouldfmda \'oie*e, anel it is al)surd te) aliirm Creiwii. ane:l hael be'e'ome in large me*asnre 

that the veeice e)l the National Assembly inde'pe nek'iit e)l it. 1 )e*t\veen the* meeiiarchy, 

was incapable e)f e*\pressing the natie)nal the ne>ble*sse and the* (1nneh tht*re was a 

suffering. M’heii we turn to the* fame)us ce)mpetition e)f despeitism. 

deedaratiein of the* Rights ol Man we are The* Re‘\'e)lntie)n was ne)t ainie*el solely, e)r. 
struck, ne)t by the exce*ss, but by the inelt*e*d, at first at all against the* king, 

moderatie)!! and even cautiem ol the The*re* was something imperse)nal in its 

language use*el. ('arlyle* obje*cts te) a be*ginnings, anel it was only later that 

statement eif rights unae'e-ompanied by violence ran loeise, anel se*i/e‘el as its victims 

a statement of eluties. 'P>nt Michele*t the).se* who by rank and privilt'ge were 

points out that hitherte) the peoj)le had ielentified with a system w hie*h hael reeluced 

heard everything about duties, and ne>thing * n. the nation to e*conoinic ruin, 

whatever abe)ut rights. It is false te) say Revolution y^^yy remarkable words 

that it w^as the deedaration of rights wiiicii of Paine, every office in the 

was respeinsible feir the ensuing violence. * state had its despotism, every 

The Bastille had already fallen. The place its Bastille and every Bastille its 

declaration did nothing but make articu- despot. Burke had said that the age of 

late vast social forces w hich w ere already chivalry w as gone. But in truth the feudtil 

in motion, and wdiich no assembly could spirit had survived till the end of the 

contiol. Lord Morley says that ” no eighteenth century, and it still expressed 

set of propositions framed by human in- itself in serfdom, in the cor\ ee, and in 

genuity and 2:eal has ever let loose more the financial exploitation of the peoplg. 

swollen floods of sophism, fallacy, cant The majority of the seventeen articles 
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which form the Declaration of the Rights 
of Man have now the appearance of 
political platitudes, and there arc few 
men who would not assent to them. 

Thus, when public law is defined as the 
cxpiession of the national will, or when it 
is affirmed that every society has the right 
to hold its officers responsible for their ad- 
ministration, or e.ven when 
Errors of is vaguely declared to 

the Constituent . . ■ ‘ ^ . 

* consist m doing whatever 

Assembly . ... ^ 

does not injure others, we 

feel that these are reasonable projiositions. 
Nevei tluOess, at th(‘ time when they were 
promulgated they formed something of 
the nature of a discovery. It is imjiossible 
to jiardon all the eriors of the constituent 
assembly, but we should not lorget that its 
members wen' attempting to liring order 
out of a vast social and political disorder. 

Judged by some ot the .socialistic 
standards of oar own age, those men 
arc even convicted of timidity. For 
they did not attack ]W0]XTty. In the 
second and in the seventeenth article the 
rights of projierty aie sjiecially safe¬ 
guarded. Property is, together with 
libert}^ and pers<mal si'curity, d(‘clared to 
be one of the natural rights of man. In 
the seventeenth article jMoporty is even 
defined as “an inviolable and sacred right, 
of which no one should be dejirived.*’ And 
there is a danse whicli declares that if 
in the public interest expropriation is 
demanded it ought to b(‘ accomjianicd by 
a just indemnification of the ex)>ropriated 
indi\’idual. But (hes(.‘ arc* precisely the 


opinions, and this is the language of the 
propertied classes and of all moderate men. 
‘'There is no reason,” said Sicyes “why 
each man, making use of his natural and 
his acquired jiowers, and rumiing the 
ordinary hazards of life, should not 
increase his property by all available 
means, and so rais(' himself in the social 
scale.” Now it is important to remember 
those words because they embody a 
])olitical and social principl(‘ which tri- 
umphed over, both the Revolution and 
the reaction in which the Revolution 
ended. In his inijaTial policy Naj)f)leon 
transfornu'd lor his own piir])oses all the 
agents of the Revolution, and most of the 
doctiines of 178^) were forgotten. The 
Napoleonic system broke, down, and 
during a long period, which came to an end 
less tlian forty years ago, llu* g(»\ ernment 
ot France suffered nninerons o.sciJlatiuns 
Yet throughout all the dynastic and 
political changes we observe the steady 
growth ot the bourgeois conception of 
the state such as we find expressed \)y 
XK F- Kt 'vriters like Sieves. Moreover, 
fo/ ** eoncejdion of tin* state is 

not confined to France. It 
Equality completed form, 

essentially modern, and it has sj)read 
into every country in which the. methods 
of modern industry liavt^ been developed. 
Brietly, we may say that the great 
political princijde for wliich tlu* men of 
lySc) fought was the equality ot all 
citizens belore the law. This principle 
is now lecognised in every civilised state.. 
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COMMERCE EMERGING FROM ITS SHACKLES 


pUT while j)rivil(‘^e may be abolished 
by a stroke of the pc'ii, the f^reat 
economic forces which accumulate within 
every socit'ty are not so easily con¬ 
trolled. Silently and secretly they create 
new' })rivilejL,^{‘S. Althoii^d) fruitful in 
the n‘^don of politics, the doctrines ol 
the Revolution were not fruitful in the 
region of economics. Ecpiality was afhriued 
but was not achieved. In I'rance, as in 


every otht'r Eurojiean country, political 
reform was not necessarily ai'comiianied 
by sudden social impiovement. 

All men have become (‘(pial in the eyes of 
the law, but that tact does not aliolish 
poverty. All men arc allowed to compete 
ireely with each other for the goods of life, 
but that com]H;tition ne\'er results in an 
equal share And, as w(‘ shall see, the 
vast development of mod(‘rn industry has 
brought back the old prcibhmi in a newiorm. 
We are aj'it to suppose that the Third 


The Driving 
Power of the 
Revolution 


Estate, who tornied thediiving 
power ol the Rexolution, com¬ 
prised a single uniiorin mass 
Ibit this is bv no means true. 


The great unjuivih'ged order included not 
only the labouring population, but the 
bourgeoisie and the small capitalists, in 
whose hands were the trade and commerce 


of the country. And it was this latter 
class who gained most by the Re\'olution. 
The rights of man turned out in the sequel 
to be only the rights of the bourgeoisie. 

The political freedom which w'as won 
became an instrument for advancing the 
interests mainly of the upper ranks of the 
Third Estate. We have already .seen that 
the leaders of the Revolution -if we except 
men like Babeuf -did not propose the 
abolition of private projx'rty so long as 
that property was not held by the old 
aristocracy. They confiscated and they 
partitioned the estates of the clergy and 
the noblesse, but they did not nationalise 
the land. They sold it to the highest 
bidder, so that it merely changed hands. 


In the preamble to the constitution, which 
was completed on September 3rd, 
the feudal regime is d(‘clare(l to be no 
longer in existlUice, the aristocracy has 
disapjieared, theh* tiths and juerogatives 
are gone for ever. Ibit “ the inviolability ” 


A New 
Order in 
France 


of the ])ro])erty oi the ordinary 
French citizen is giiarant(?ed. 
And it is expnssly stated that 
no attarV is made on “ natural 


rights," and the j)ower to acquire 
jmqierty is lecognised as one of those 
rights. The conct‘ption of tht‘ stat(‘ as an 
arena tor free cmiijietition toi the ])rizes 
of life liv ; behind th('. ('onstructive efforts 


ol the RcA'olution. And it is this idea 


which has governed the political and the 
economic develo])ment of i he modern world. 

In lyqj the National Assembly divided 
the citizens into those who ])aid direct 
and those 'vho ])aid only indirect taxa¬ 
tion. Tlu franchise was reserved for 


citizens who jxiid direii taxes to the 
amount ol three shillings. The wage- 
earner.s were excluded. In other words, a 
new pri\’ileged firder was c reated out of 
those mcmibc'rs ol the Third Estate who 


possessed a certain amount ot ])roperty. 
It is true that this ])roperty cjualification 
amounted to a triliing sum : nevei theless, 
it carried with it an important distinction 
which separated those who had jxilitical 
]x)wer from tho.se who had none. 

.Thus in the attempt at social reconstruc¬ 
tion which followed the Revolution, the old 


principle that a man's })lace in the state 
de])ends uj)on the amount of his property 


How the 
Franchise was 
Bestowed 


was not really abandoned, 
although it assumed a more 
democratic guise. That prin- 
ciide was simply set to work 


at a lower level. Moreover, the right to the 
franchise was afterwards made more diffi¬ 


cult to acquire. In 1814, when the theories 
of the Revolution had spent themselves and 
the Napoleonic discipline had borne fruit, 
the franchise was bestowed only upon those 
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who paid direct taxation to tlie amount 
of 300 Irancs, or £12. After tlie Revolu¬ 
tion of iSjo the amount was lowered to 
200 Iranc's, or /J<s. Duriii!^ tlie reif^n of 
Louis ]Mnlip])e (i<S3o 1848) out ol a popu¬ 
lation of ;o,000,000 only some 200,000 
persons excM'cisrd tlie rifj^ht to \ ote. This 
was a paltry result ol the tnanendoiis 

_ upli(‘a\'a] of T78(). Even, how- 

»ounders 

p no NajK)leoiii(' dvnastv and no 

Kepubiic I1j(; political de- 

V('lo]un('nt (d hVance would not probably 
have been ditfeaent. TluMvork ol eiifran- 
{'hisenuMit would ha\’e procc‘edt‘d as slow ly. 

In t hedatter had ol tlu' nineletaith century 
the tounders of tlu' lU'W republic Lcranted 
universal snffrat^o, and by that measure 
th(\y showed theniscb es to be more revolu¬ 
tionary than th(' iiieii who drew up the 
constitution of i7()i. h'roin the i)oinl of 
\’iew ot the ])roletariat. tlu' K(‘\’oluti(»n 
was somewhat barren. No doubt th(‘ 
('orvet' was abolislu'd. Labour wa'^ emanei- 
paled, but it was yix'eii no \-oiee in the 
i^'overninent ol llu' (ountry. Powei had 
simply lu'en tiansleri'ed tioin tlu' old 
aristo('rae\' of birth to tii(‘ new aristocracy 
ot money. And. a,^Min, we must add that 
what look place 111 h'ranee was laiily 
tvpieal ol what had haj)pened, was 
hapix'nini.^, 01 was about t<> happen, in 
evt‘i y ot lu'i' modern state. 

('apital in its niodtan iorm <lid not exist 
in the Mnldle .\t<es. d'o-day (apital is 
mobil(\ and inav bc' translerix'd irom one 
industrv to anoth('r. But thi'onyhont the 
iiH'diaw al period it icmained immoldle, tor 
it was (.‘Xpressed m thi' owauM'-^hip ot land. 
The economic ‘-itualioii was therelore not 
t h(‘ result ol the tlu('t uat ions ol the markc-ts. 
TIktc W'ei'C no yreat inaikets. Such tratle 
as (“xisted was loial, an<l liad no wide 
ramiti('ations. jMannlaetinx's weix* carried 
on not in larpx* lactones, but in thi' houses 
of mast el workmen, who were surroundetl 
by their a]’)prent ices. Tliere w'as no 
machinery, and tluTctore ]>ro- 
jduetion was slow. Moreover, 

‘ wheu'as to-day tlu' sujiply 
usually out runs the dtMuand, the 
reviTse w’as the ('ase in inediaA'al Jnirope. 
Track* waited upon demand, and since, 
owin^ to the' ('\istenec* of sertdoin, the 
purehasini; power ol the vast maiority was 
intinitc'simal. there was little stimulus 
towards production. Mediaeval life was 
contiollocl by tbc^. landed interest. Api¬ 
culture was the chief concern, and it was 
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carried on by servile labourers. The result 
was ec-ononiic stapiation. To-day trade is 
fluid, but in the Middle Ap"s movable 
proj)erty liardly existed. t'omniodities 
which are now^ manutacturcxl in endless 
c|uantily either did not then c'xist, or 
wcu'e e.xehanp'd only on the smallest sealer 

According to medi^ex’al pri\'ate law', ]-cal 
estate was not translerable. On the other 
Jiand, pjods and chattels mij^ht he alien- 
atc*d or hecpieathcxl. Hut they tonned only 
an insiphlii-ant ])art of the w'ealth of that 
time*. The feudal orpmisalion tt*ndcd 
towards ripdity. The land rernaintxl 
ehan^vless, and .somethin.£; ot its immobiki 
c haraetc'r afk'cted the entire* social system. 
The sc*rts who tilled the land were foi hidden 
to (‘inipate ; they remaiiu'd on thi^ soil 
trom p*neration to p*n('ration, and w'ere 
only the* animatc'd im]dements of its 
exploitation. J>ik(*wise 111 the tow'ns which 
pew iij) within the shadow of the p'c'at 
domains the locxil inchistric*s were subjectc*d 
to llu* sanu* kind ol Tt*^triciion. And the 
trade* ^milds wliich lorm(*(l the* units of the 
eommc'icitil systi in hindc'ic'd tlie* ('Xj^ansion 
ot trade. While at exx'ry ]K)int eomnu'reial 
_ , e'nt(‘rpris(' was ta\e*d hy the* 

„ * ^ seiirneiir, 1 he action ol Ihc'tradt* 

^ . conxirations, winch wx*re not 

on Trade ^ i < i ^ 1 

sn})j'>ri‘ssed m hi'aiK'c* until the 

Re'veilntion, was no lt*ss Jiiinrioiis. In 
ex’c'ry kxxilily llu* number ol appi’i'iitiees 
w hieii a mastcT w(n kmaii mi.icht c'lnploy was 
lixe'd hv law. This nu*anl that the* \’olume 


of his prodiieiion ri'inainc'd steadily at the 
same point. His biisiiu'ss e'oiild not /.,ux)w. 

liiere* was Ix'siek's. a miniiti* snh- 
di\ision ot inehislry, so that no over- 
].i]4unic ot trades was jx*rmittt'd. Tims, 
lor exam])k‘. a man who made locks W'as 
lorhiekk'ii to make tlu* nails which 
fasteiu-d the kx ks. iiie tailor wiio made 
eioth<‘s was not allowed to mend them. 
Wiiorc'as, apiiii. to-d.iy multifarious aeflivi- 
ties are exanied on in one and the same 
business, no sue h syslt*m prevailed in the 
early days of the handicrafts. We may 
s(*e, the*reioH*, why there was no opportu¬ 
nity tor a larp* ae'ciiinnlalion of capital. 
Speculation and investment did not e*xist, 
and the*rt‘ were no slocks and shares. A 
mamdaelure r’se'apital c'onsistc'd in his tools 
and in a small epranlity of raw' material. 

Likc'wise, rent W'as unknown. The income 
of a landowner was made up of tolls and 
fu\es, and many e)[ tlu'Svi we*ve extracted 
from iudustrial workers as well as from 
villeins and serfs. There is a long list of 
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exactions, by means of whieli commercial 
activity was penalised and paralysed. A 
mercliant could not undertake a journey 
witliout ])rotection, and often lu' had to 
pay a hi/i^li pn('(' in order to reach his 
destination in salety. d'here is a tyjiicaJ 
case from Ibir^mndy which happened 
in the year i.;74, when a ceitain leiidal 
no])le undertook t(» ci>nduct an Italian 
mercliant from Dijon (o Mauric(‘-en- 
Chablais, aiul to f;uaiant(‘e him at^ainst 
all darnaf^e and rolihery by tla* way in 
return ior (hirty franoin {j^old, which were 
equix’alent to sixty English s<u i'U‘ipis. 

In thos(' daw-, it r(‘(|iiired more than aver- 
at^ec'ourai^t'in onki' to bi'c'oniea commercial 
travi'llcr. Vexatious tines met t hiMnerchant 
at t'very sta^u' ol his jonrnev. 'J'heie was 
('ven a t<a\, calk'd/u/A’c/'a/Zc/mi which was 
k'vied on any carrier wliohc wa.ef^^on raisi'd 
dust on the road wliic'h iK'lonij^i'd to a 
seij.;iu'iir. Duriiyi^ ctaituric's throughout 
hhiro]i(‘ commeice was sluu'kk'd ; every 
attempt at innoxation was ('rushed. ICvi'ii 
as lal(' as th(' rc'iLjn ol James 1. ot Enj^dand 
a proclamation was issikhI iorbid<linf^ the 
us(' ol a mat'hiiK' lor makin,LC needles. And 

_ , a naix'c enart nn'iit ol (diaries E. 

Europe s .. 


LI A '''l'i<’l' ]>rolii!)ile(.I the us(' ol 
Shackled biiekk's because “those 

Commerce buckles can 

mak(' more' in one day than ten ol those 
that make the iron bnckk's can do ” lets 
us se(‘ e\'<‘n in this Irixial case liow f^reat 
hax't' bc'en the odds a|4:anist which the 
in\’enli\'e and jiroi^rc'ssixi' s])irit ol man 
has strn]L(f;led. Jxven on agricnltnre 
k'udalisni ('\ei ted an inlluence as jiaialys- 
ing as its inlluence on tradi*. 

Thei'i'can Ix' no doubt that it is in the 
gradual renioxal of one n'striction alter 
another that we should tind the main 
ex])lanation ol the immense industrial 
activity and wealth ot tlu' modern world. 
In mi'diieval France, as in mediaval 
England, “there could b(‘,“ as Dr. 
C'unningham says, “little di'sire ol ac¬ 
cumulation when the exu'r - recurring 
tallag'es, aids and lines wi're sun; to 
emjdy the hoards that had been tilled 
dining sexeral j)r('ceding years. Theri* 
could b(' no enti'rprise in seeking out a new 
line of life, lor each villein wxis bound to 
the laud, and no lord would willingly part 
willi his services ; there could be no high 
farming while the custom of the manor 
and the collective ownership of the ti'anis 
forced all to adopt tlu' same system. Even 
in trade there was little opportunity of 


raising oneself, lor the juici^s of articles of 
native production, lor which there would 
be much competition, were n^giilatcxl by 
authority ; and mercliant.'. too, were 
subject to special risks or to sjiecial fines 
for protection as wt'll as to lu'avy trading 
din‘s.“ AH this has bi'i'ii changi'd. It would 
be impossible in the jM'esent sketch to trace 
, thecausc'sol the\ ictor\(>fc()m- 

Charlemagne over the mediaeval re- 

Fai^cr^ striclions which had at tempted 
to strangle it. d'hat victory 
was not complete until the bomgi'oisie ob¬ 
tained a share in gox'ennnent. Hence the 
history of mod( rn t'conomic de\'(‘lopment 
isrt'Iated to tlu* history ol the' Iranchise. 

Ihit even during the n'ign of leiidal- 
ism signs ol the coming ])ow'('r ol a new' 
class in the* state' weie by no means 
absent, (inidnally it l)egan to appear that 
the ct ononii<' ba^is ol le'uelalisiu - the' 
e\'))loitation ol the hind by serx ik' labour— 
was unsound. Imlike ( hark'inagne. W'ho 
was not too ]'>rond to si'll the' I'ggs and other 
prodne'e' ot his larnis, the nobk's had a 
contempt tor trade', and th«' le'iidal usage 
lorbade them to engage in it. Nex'erlhe- 
less, in time's of linane'ial dillicnlty many 
a gri'at baron e'alle'd to his aid the ek'S- 
])is(‘(l Jew or the.'jxetty b(»iirgi*ois. It was 
in the' hanels ot these latter that such 
eaixital as e'xisted in the' Middle' Ages 
began to aocnmnlate', and it lornu'd the 
nnck'us of the' e'apital xvhie'h I'xists to-day. 
Dut both the' wi'althy ('onnnmie and the' 
wealthy individual trade'r were' in per- 
j)etual dangi'T ol being ]>lmideri'd. 

Expe'usix'c and unproductix'e w’ars, 
togethe'r with an e'xpe'nsis’e' and un- 
jiroeluctive' tillage', brought about the 
bankruptcy ol fe'iiilalism. ^'('t the bour- 
gi'eiis became' aware* of his powt'r when a 
great lead, in dehanct' of ieudal custean, 
eeff-ere'd tei share' with him the risks and 
])rofits of ceamne'reial spe'culation. In 
the ja'otocols ol fbirgundy there are 
mmu'reais instance's which jiroxe* that men 
^ e)l rank and title' e'atered into 

D ? negotiations w'ith men of the 

b Lords iiH‘i'<-'hanl class. While the 

* bo ii rgt'e )i s was t h r i f t i 1 y a rnassi 11 g 

his .small .saxings, the* seigneur was mis- 
.spemding in luxury and liarren xvar the 
int'orne which he e'xtorted from serf and 
bourgeois alike. Oxving to the anarchy of , 
the period, the Ireivelling merchant was 
often, as we have seen, ceaupelled tei put 
himself under the protection of seam? power¬ 
ful lord, who in return received a percentage 
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on the results of the expedition. vSomo- 
times, for greater safety, merchants 
travelled in com])anies both land and 
sea. What this new c()rjx)rate activity 
which laid the foundations of the vast 
modern system of production and ex¬ 
change was aide to acliieve may be 

discovered in the history of the communes 
of France, and es]>ecially 
Great Days of tlie Hansa towns of Gef- 
of the Hanseatic ■ n tt 

- manv. Ongmallv, Hansa 

League • ..o 

meant a military conpxiny. 

Blit the object of those companies was not 
military but commercial. They placed out¬ 
posts and depots in the great towns, and at 
last they attained to such power that they 
were able to dictate tn'aties to kings. 

A silent reconstruction of the economic 
basis of Eurojiean life was taking place. 
Frequently the work was im]>eded by 
reactionary lorces and ('spi'cially by war, 
but it was never wholly arrested. It is a 
striking truth, however, that the tendency 
of this new factor of pn^gress was to create 
social privileges not lundameiitally dit- 
ferent trom tliosc* of the system which it 
was secretly overthrowing. That tendency 
was aristocrati(\ h'or instance, in the 
yearly assemblies of the Hanseatic Teague, 
vvdiich generally took place at Liibeck, 
no one below the rank of councillor might 
take his seiit. Moreover, if any’^ town 
displayed diunocratic h'anings it was 
punished by exjiulsion trom the league. 

Wealth, in tact, wdiich had been created 
not out ol the land but out of commerce, 
became the instrument for creating and 
maintaining a new' hierarchy. We may 
measure the change which had occurred 
when w'c recall the lad that Louis XI\k, 
at VtTsailh'S, raised his hat to a wealthv 
merchant of that day trom w'hom he 
re(]uired financial aid. The interests of 
the capitalist class and of the aristocracy 
had beconu* less and less antagonistic. 
According to some writers, indeed, the 
economic revolution which the deselopment 
trade brought with it .suc- 
T ade Ci'ccled only m creating a new 


which benefits the producers at 
the expenst' of the consumers. ‘‘In vain,"’ 
says Blanqui, “ the I^'rcnch Revolution 
abolished the trade guilds and emaiK'ipated 
labour if wages lend to tall anti the price 
of commodities tends to rise.” And in the 
opinion of Lassalle there is an exact 
parallel between the historical significance 
of the bourgeoisie and the mediaeval 
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noblesse. He maintained that the bour¬ 
geoisie, as soon as it had secured pow'er, 
transformed itself into a privileged class, 
whose feudal character was expressed 
in ttTins of capital. 

In the MiddltvVges the ruling orders were 
untaxed. Every privilt‘ged older in every 
age has attempted to jdace the burden of 
taxation, whether in the form of labour 
or of money, on the shoulders of the classes 
who poss(‘ss no property. It is true that 
the capitalists take their share in taxa¬ 
tion, but that share, .say the Socialists, 
is out of all proportion to the amount of 
their incomes. By tht' devici' of indirect 
taxation they lighten the burden for 
themselves in those countries in which 
trade niono])olies are fostered. A man 
who is tw’enty, or fifty, or a hundred times 
as rich as another, does not for that 
reason, says Lassalle, n'quire twenty, 
or lilty, or a hundred tinu's as much foo(l 
and shelti'r. Wc shall deal later w'ith the 


((uestion of modern ]M>verty. 

Meantime, it is sufficient to point out that 
the great leading tactors in the creation of 


modern conditions tlu' use of machintTy, 
tlu' discovery of America 
R ^ otlu'r great markets for 

. « ., trade', the tacihtvof locomo- 


in Society 


tion by land and s('a, 


numerous inventions of ajqilie'd science 
in all industries, toge'ther wit li iievy political 
theory and jiractie'c—have trausiormed 
licyond recognition the great di\'isions of 
ancient and mediawal soedet v. The social 


organisation has become more flexilde. 
Instead of slaves and serfs tluTC arc men 


an<l w'oincn who scdl tladr laliour for wages. 

The omuipotenee' of the owner of land 
has l>cc'ii clieeked and tlu' powers W'liicli 
lit' once ('xercised have p.'issed to the 
slate. In tlu'woidsof the distingiiisbcd 
historian of Ibiglish industry, “ Eco¬ 
nomically wt' have three broad divisions 
in society, (01 nil'll arrangt*. themselves 
according to the things w'hich they 
own and exchange ; they may exchange 
their labour for w'agi's, or they may 
exchange the use of their capital for 
interest, or they may exchange the use of 
their land for rent. In modern societies, 
labourers, capitalists and landlords are 
the three classes wliieli group themselves 
round the iiossessioji of the power to labour, 
the possession of w'oalth and the po.sse,s.sion 
of land. This is the social structure we 


liabitnally assume, but it is strangely 
unlike the manorial life it has superseded.” 
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rVERY progressix'c modern state has 
^ thus been the scene ol a political 
and economic transformation, by means 
of wliich many of the ]ninci})les which 
governed collective action in the past 
have been abandoned. Re])resentative 
government, the great ]M)lilical principlt‘ of 
modern democracies, was unknown in anti- 
(piity. Ancient democracies weie diieci; 
Uiat IS to say, their component members 
legislated not by proxy. Init in their 
own ])ersons in the national assemblies. 

In the ancient (iermanic trities, for 

instaiK'e, all the freemen met together 
in council. In the Athenian ecclesia the 
entire body of free (iti/ens aboxe twenty 
years ot ag(‘ transacted political business. 
Hut this system was adapted only to 
small communities in which public opinion 
could Ih; easily and (]uickly ascertained. 
As nations grew larger it became im¬ 
practicable to summon all the citizens 
_ . lor c'ommoii (h'liberation, and 

”7 many hundreds (.1 years 

® elapsed before'nuMi discovered 

* * and perfected the methods of 

representative government. T'he dehnition 
ot the state which (iiolius tormulated 
('xpresses the modern social ideal, which is 
still in ])rocess of ri'alisation. “ The state*,” 
said Grotius, ” is the perfect union e)f fre*e 
men for the ]Hirpose ot enjoying common 
rights and a common welfare.” 

The history of the franchise is the his¬ 
tory of the e'xtensiein of this sphere of 
rights anti alst) of the attempt to discover 
within the vast masses which cemstitnte 
modern nations that unanimity of public 
opinion which was so simply exjtresscd in 
the national ccnmcils of the ancient tribes. 
In some countries universal suffrage actu¬ 
ally reproduces, although in an indirect 
form, the ancient referendum, while in 
others political development has been 
marked by a steady widening of the elec¬ 
toral basis. Even in a country such as 
England, which is not nominally a demo¬ 


cracy, a democratic repres('ntativ(* system 
has been graft('d upon a constitutional 
monarchy, and the ]Mibli(' business is 
initiated by a committc'e ol tlu* nation in the 
form ol a ('abiiu't res]>onsible to tlu' ])eo])le. 
Hut thib mechanism ol government was 
, known neither to tlu* ancient 
The Vo.ee of ,1^^. nicdiiL'Val world, 

ind.vd, Ihc i.ro- 


e-oB»....on tlicAtliiMiian occicsia 

appi'ars in some instances to ha\ e aj)proxi- 
mated to the methods of a parliament. 
W'bt'rt'as, in aniicjuity and during the 
Middle Ages numerous interests w('re lelt 
inarticulate and unie])res(*nt(*d in tlu'state, 
in modern tinu'S the industrial population 
mak(‘s its \'oice heard in public affairs. 

The nations have long outgrown lh(‘ir 
earlier organisations. In tlu' western 
world the system o; castes has broken 
down, and tni'idea ot common (. iti/('nshi]) is 
fully developed. Th(' functions ol the slate 
are regarded as ]uirely secular, and the 
old conceptions ol tlu'ocratic government 
have disappeared. Sovert'igns, wlu'ther as 
hereditary monaix'hs or as eh'ctt'd ])n'si- 
dents, are no longi'r su])])os('d to lule liy 
divune authority, but only as embodi¬ 
ments of the concentrat('d national will. 

Whereas in media'val society each 
group of privileged persons was governi'd 
by a cod(‘ of law jx'culiai to itself - the 
clergy by the canon law ; the barons, the 
knights, the vassals, the burghers, the 
villeins and the serfs by customs 
belonging to their respc'.ctive ranks—to¬ 
day the national consciousness expresses 
^ . itself in statut(*s before 
f which all men are equal. And 

“ ^ ® thus we return to that con- 

® ® ception of the state which has 

controlled both the political theory and 
practice of some of the most advanced 
modern nations the jninciple, namely, 
that the main duty of the state is the 
maintenance of the rights and the property 
of all its members. This principle found 
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rtiaarkablc expression, cspeciiilly in Eng¬ 
land in the nineteenth century, in tlic 
doctrine of laisscz jaire , according to which 
the state should interfere as little as 
possible with tlie activity of the individual. 

That activity found vent in every lormot 
industrial enterprise, and it is to the system 
of unrestricted coni]>etition that the accu¬ 
mulation ol mod('rn wealth is 
due. 'rhe.concej)tion, however, 


Doctrine 
of Modern 
Democracy 


that lh(‘ chief fund ion of the 
state is to piolt‘ct property, or, 
in other words, to prex ent burglary--a 
conception to which lmnian\iel Kant, 
among others, gave expression—has been 
atta('ked by the opponents of tht‘ bour¬ 
geois ideal, who have pointed out that it 
converts tlu' inodern state into a mer(‘ 
pt^liceinan. And, as we shall S(‘e, this 
indic'tment against the materialistic view 
ol national liie is not unjustihed. In the 
attemjd to accuinulatc' ju'operty and t(> 
(h'lend it, the modern world has foi- 
gotten that the state in its highest and 
noblest asp(‘(is should repn'scMil not 
only th(‘ physical, but also tlu‘ intellectual 
aiul tlu' moral (‘mM'gy of man. 

The great doctrine of modern democracy 
embo(li('d in the trij)le tormula, liberty, 
equality, fratc'rnity, contains inhenait 
contradictions which will always prevent 
its full realisation. In any case ]K)litical 
liberty has had little effect upon the 
economic touiulations of modern society. 
Aral il we (‘xaniine tlu* origin ol modern 
wealth, we shall find that the emancipation 
of industry did not inxolx'e the ('mancipa¬ 
tion of the industiial workers. The im¬ 
mense dex'elopment of modern manulac- 
lures and commerce lias been the result 
of the entcTpiise of individuals who have 
bei'u moi'e or h'ss unshackled by the inter- 
f(']'eiK'e of the state. But in the jnirsuit 
oi his own interests tlu' individual is 
teinpic'd to .sacriti('e tJie interests of others. 
During a long jicriod the modern nu'thods 
of acquiring wealth were not fundament- 
ally diffc'rent from those of 
* anticpiity and of the Middle 

Colonies history of colonial 

slav’ery and of modern factories 
ainj)ly demonstrates how long political 
theory may rc'main unrelated to actual 
social ('onditions. 

.Many xcars altc'r tlie French Kc'volution 
the c'olonial jiossessions of Britain and of 
JuaiK'e were, like America, the scene of 
servile labour as dc^grading as the servile 
labour of ancient times, Ko doubt, slavery 
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W'as abolished in Western Europe tow^ards 
the close of the twelfth century. But as 
soon as Europeans began to colonise the 
New World they did not scruple to make 
ii.se ol a t yranny which in Eurojie liad been 
already condemned. Fortune's destined 
to be spent in luirope were extorted from 
file labour of slaxes in the ricc'-tields and 
the ('otton-fu'lds, and in the indigo and the 
tobacco plantations ot another continent. 
Men who atteiidc'd C-hristian churchc's in 
Europe did not considc'r it to bt' incompat¬ 
ible with their religious bc'liefs to enrich 
thcii lamilies by help of a tyranny which 
was the negation of Christian doctrine. 

In the official journal ol Martinique for 
June 2211(1, 1840, we rc'ad as follows : “In 
the name of the king, of law and of 
jnstic'c.— it known to all whom it may 

eoncerii that on Snndav, June 2f)lh, 1840. 
ill the market-place of tlie ffoly Spirit, 
there shall be sold at auction iinnu'diatc'ly 
alter Mass Hk* slaxc'-woimm Su/aime, a 
negress, togetliei' w ith her six ehildrc'ii, aged 
respc'cdively thiiiccn. c'levc'n. (.'ighl, seven, 
six and thrc'C yc'ai N.” • A jircKdamation like 
tliisw'as a strange rominc'ntary onc'ighteen 
. hundred yc'ars ol ('hristianity. 

Sliv^Trlde 

Flourished ‘'“'"M'f; to .liscovor xvlial 
])roi)()rti()n ol modern wealth 
can bt! traced directly to slave' labour. 
Tht're arc at least sufficient data to pro\t' 
that even in our own day, as rc'cc'iit exa'iits 
on the ('ongo bear witness, the anc'ient 
dogma of man’s pnqierty in man is hy no 
means extinct. Tlie inc'ii who drew' up 
the' Blac'k Code and who ordained for tiu' 
fugitive slave the punishment ot lop[ung 
his ears and of branding his shoulder witli 
the fleur-de-lis, and tlu' jnmishmeiit ol 
death il the attem|)t to escape wc're 
repc'ated, wc're, mitiafis miifandis. using 
the language of the' slave laws of antiquity. 

Ill il Freneli journal of July. 1844, we 
even find tlie slatemcnt that the proposal 
lor the abolition of slax ery was “ athe- 
istieal ” l)ccause it attacked the most 
sacred of all rights, the right of property. 
And this hcjiof that an inferior race may 
be ('xploitc'cl as implements foi the prei- 
ductioii of vyc'alth to lu' consumed hy their 
mastc'i's was hc'ld univt'rsally in every 
country which had acquired colonial 
})ossessi()ns. In the London new'Sjiapers 
towards the end of the' eightc'enth century 
(here are to he seen advertisements tor 
fugitive slax'cs, and high rewards arc 
promised to the captors. Throughout 
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that century there was continued a great overseers who were responsihile only to 
discussion as to whether a slave who had the owneis. The liistory of the cotton 
landed on the shores of (jreat Britain and woollen factories is, Tinfortunately, 
should be considered to be free. In 1729 full of data which prove that the new in- 
the following was announced as the official ventions and the new industrial organisa- 
dec.ision of the attorney-general and the tion which they invoK'cd resulted in a 
solicitor-general of the day : “ We are ruthless exploitation of adult and child 
of opinic n that a slave, by coming from labour. In a speecii delivered in the 
the West Indies into Great Britain or House of Commons in lypb, 

Ireland, cither with or without his master, . * ^ William Pitt pointed out the 
does not become tree, and that his master’s ^ e o on which might be de¬ 
light and pro])erty in him is not thereby ories employment of 

deteimined ended) or varied, and that children in the great stajile industries. 
ba])tism doth not bestow freedom on him He spoke of “ the addition which by the 
nor make any alteration in his temporal fruits of their toil niiglit be made to the 
condition in these kingdoms. We are also country’s internal opulence.” And tlie 
of opinion that the master may legally manufactureis were (piick to utilise, a form 
conpH'l him to return totlie plantations.” of labour so abundant and .so cheap. 

It was not until January, 1772, and Yet it would be wrong to siijipose th.it it 
afti'r proIong(‘d investigation that Mans- was in tlu^ great factories that for tlu'first 
field and his coadjutors dei'lared that lime children wi^re sid to do the work oi 
“ as soon as ever any slavi* set his foot adults, and to ; nish by thousands m 
upon English territory be became tree.” the* proi'ess. As early as the rthgn ot 
In tliis case, howeviM, English territory Elizabeth it was enacted by tic* Poor Law 
m(*ant only the shores of Great Britain, ol itxir that pauper children and orphans 
and th(' abolition of .slavery throughout should be aji])i(.nticed to various trades, 
the British dominions did not take pl.ire So that when ai th(^ end ol the eighli'cmth 
The Comin Such tacts bring century the new discoveries in machiniTy 

^\e oming ^ striking way the had given a great stimulus to the S])inning 

.. overlapping of the ancient and wi'aving indiislrii's, the maiiulac- 
on the niod(‘rn world. In the tnrers simjdy pressed into their service 
frantic effort to create capital, Europeans, the ap])rentice system whicli they found 
who enjoyed a charter of politic al liberties ready to 11 leir hands. We cannot attempt, 
which it had taken centuries to win, hf-wever, to describe the abuses which 
revived outside Europe an industrial sys- the new methods of manufaclurc' intro- 
tem in which liberty had no ])lace. duced, or the slow and halting attempts at 

It we now turn to consider foi a momc'nt interference and control on the part of 
the development of modern manufactures the state. It was pointed out by Spencer 
in Europe itself, wc* shall find that during Walpole that it required t wenty-five }'ears 
a long period the factory system was of legislation to restrict a child of nine 
responsible for the sacrifice of the industrial to a sixty-nine hours' week, and that that 
population meiely for purposes of economic restriction applied only to the cotton-mills, 
gain. The condition of the \^'(>rkers who And it is ])art of the irony of tho.se 
spun cotton in the English factories was abuses that attention was drawn to 
Jiardly better than that of the negro them only when, owing to the insanitary 

slave's who had first rai.sed the cotton in conditions in which the children worked, 

the American plantations. Owing to the a .serious outbri'ak of fever threatened 

invention of steam and the steam engine. . the public health. The 

and Arkwright’s spinning-frame a revo- naemoir of Robf?rt Blincoe, 

hition took place in many important a cotton apprentice, wdio 

industries. Machinery not only de.stroyed served his time while the 

the old handicrafts, but it produced great .system was doing its maximum mis- 
changes in the habits of the ]>cople. chief, allows us a glim])se. of the frightful 

Manufactures'w'hich used tobecarriedon cruelties w'hich attended the earliest stage 
in cottages, where the head of a family had of modern industry. Blincoe declares that- 
his family or his apprentices as co-workers, he w^as often compelled to w'ork almost 
were now transferred to large buildings naked throughout a winter’s day, and 
in which men, women and children were to work, moreover, loaded wath two half- 
congregated under the supervision of hundredweiglits of iron slung to each 
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shoulder. Those apprentices who, like 
the slaves of antiquity, were suspected of a 
desire to escape were kept in chains, and 
their ankles were shackled. The duration 
of the hours of labour would be incredible 
unless the facts were fully authenticated, 
as, in the present case, they happen to 
be by a number of official documents. 

Robert Peel 

nc ec c stated that, from his personal 

uses m e j^nowledee, children seven 

Cotton Mills q i’ I, I 

years old were compelled 

to work thirteen and fourteen hours a 
day. Sir Samuel Romilly declared that 
he knew of cotton mills whei'c the appren¬ 
tices were murdered in order that fresh 
premiums might ])e secured with new 
apprentices. The Poor Law ox'erseers 
and the justices of the peace appear to 
have been able only on the rar'est occa¬ 
sions to check the abrrses that existed 
within the walls of factories which, since 
they were ])rivate concerns, were not yet 
liable to inspection by the state. 

Tt was in the year 1802 that the first 
great attempt was made by the state to 
establish a control over the factor y system. 
An act called the Health and Morals 
of Apprentices Act was passed without 
much ojiposition, and it r*educcd the 
working hours to twelve per dierii. Night 
work was to cease in June, 1804. This 
measure marked an imj)ortant stage in 
social progress. Provision was made lor 
an imjrrovement in the sanitar'y con¬ 
dition of the factories, inspector's wer'e 
appointi'd, and all rirills were to be regis¬ 
tered. The jrrstices of the peace were em¬ 
powered to impose {renalties for violatiorr 
of the act. Hut th(‘ act applied only to 
cotton arrd woollen factories, and even in 
tin •se it was soon forrnd to be iruffircient. 

The redirction of th(^ working time 
was inadequate, and in many cases 
evasion of the statute was easy. It 
required the legislation of exactly a hundred 
years to establish in the irrterests of the 
„ . . workers an effective control 

of*State^* over the great industries of 
, , , the country. And it was not 
irntrl iqoi that, rn the Factory 
and Workshop Act of that year, a large 
itumber of statutes regulating the Innrr's 
and the conditions of labour were consoli¬ 
dated. The history of state interference 
was at first marked by great caution and 
timidity. The acts of 1802, i8jq and 
1825 were soon found to be wholly insuffi¬ 
cient. For instance, the act of 1819 
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forbade any person under sixteen to be 
employed more than twelve hours a day, 
exclusive of meal times. Hut it had no 
application beyond cotton mills. Although 
it prohibited the labour of children less 
than nine years old, nevertheless, in other 
industries, children of five and six years 
were still being employed. And the hours 
for adult labour were intolerable. In 
Manchester in 1825 the average working 
day extended beyond fourteen hours. 
During the meal hours the children were 
not allowed to go free, but were compelled 
to clean the machinei y and, thus engaged, 
to eat tlK‘ir miserable food in a suffocating 
temperature. A meagre advance was 
made in 1831, when a twelve hours’ 
woiking (lay was prescribed for all persons 
imd(T eighteen, and night work was pro- 
hil)ited o.xcept for those who w(Te above 
twenty-one years of age. Hut again only 
the cotton mills were included in the ac't. 

The goal of reform was still far off. The 
letters of Richard Oastlei to the “ Lt'eds 
Mercury ” in 1830, although sonu'what 
wildly written, won' justified by th(‘ facts 
which they disclosed. “ The pious and abh' 
champions of negro liberty,” 

• I said Oastler, ‘‘should, before 
“ 1“*''’*'”*'they l.acl travelled so lap 
as the West lndii\s, have 
sojourned in (.mr own immediate luaghbour- 
ho(.)d— i.c., Yorkshire—and have directed 
attention to scenes of misery, acts of 
oppre.ssion, and victims of slavery on the 
threshold of our homes. Thousands o( 
little children, both male and lemale, but 
principally female, from se\’en to iourteeii 
y(‘ars of age, arc daily comjK'lled to labour 
from six o’clock in the morning to seven 
in the evening, with only thirty minutes 
allowed for eating and recreation.” 

These and similar passages referring to 
the condition of labour in the Hradford 
worsted mills, and m many other factoiies 
during the first halt of the nineteenth 
century, jnove the truth of the view that 
the ancient and the mcdijcval methods of 
exploiting human labour have been ex¬ 
tended far into the modern era. They 
expressed themselves in a new form in 
the new industrial organisatiem, but they 
reproduced the old n'.sults. And if we look 
closely enough at the foundation of the 
S(jcial fabric r'f the modern world we 
shall be compelled to admit that the 
accumulation of modern as of ancient 
wealth has not been made without a great 
and unncce.ssary sacrifice of human life. 
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only a tardy act of justice, and they in¬ 
volve a new conc eption of tlu‘ function of 
the state. For the state can no longer be 
siip})osc'd to he incMcly a machine ior the* 
production of material ^ocxls which are to 
he enjoyed by a minority of its members. 
Rather, its true lile is attained only wlu'u 
there exists bc'twc'c'ii all its mcunluMs a colla- 

borat ion for moral as wc'll 

The Wage-earner r ,1 

Versus material ])iirj)osc*s. 

.. ^ We ha\ c‘mentionc'd some' 

IheCp...!.,. 

throughout many ecMitui ies ha\ c' preventc'd 
the rc'alisation oi this idc'al. Lc't us now 
ask if om own at^e a])]H^ars to be* any 
nearer the' solution ol tlie social problem. 

When Saint Just said that “ wc-alth is 
an intamy ” he was denounc ing it as the 
possession of the fewv, and his cry is beint; 
re-echoed in thc' twc'nlieth eemtury. It 
is the tcMideiicv of capital as well as ot 
land to accumulate within tli(‘ hands of 
a minority. And the com|)Iaint ol the 
industrial w'a^e-earnc'r to-day is tar more' 
bitter aj^ainst tlic‘ capitalist than a/<ainst 
the owner of land. Socialism desirc^s. 
abovc‘ and bcdorc^ all thiu;.,"s. the ck'struc'tion 
of the middle edass. To-day the j^U'eat 
(‘conomic stru,i,^f,de lic's bed ween the* waf<c‘- 
givcM' and waf^c'-c'arner. J Jelow thc‘ wa^^e- 
earners are the waf^c'lc'ss, who make* u]- tlu' 
f^rc'at pauper ]>opulation. Althou;.,di it has 
been estimated that the sum paid in wattes 
in the United Kinj'dom amounts annually 
to {,'500,000,000, ycU sex'c'ii out ol ewea y tcai 
jiersons live in a state ol sc'im-starvatioii. 

One thinp; is ckair the workin^^ class 
is no loupau' satisfied nuaely with the 
political traiiehisc'. Political ecjuality has 
not brought with it, thc'v say. that wider 
extension of social well-bc’iug w hich is the* 
ultimate aim ot democracy. And whcai 
demociacy expressc's itsedf in the teams ol 
Socialism, the rcaisou is that it is no longca' 
c-onteut with a politic'al, but insists as wcdl 
upon an economic rex'olution. Through¬ 
out the nineteenth ccaitury it was the gieat 
D middle class which ])lavcHl the 

r”.::,”;,'-;'.juu.i,. 

Population of l-owcr Ironi I jc 

old aristocracy to the middle 
class has been iollowed by the* transfer caf 
power from the middle' class to the indus¬ 
trial population. And just as at the ojnaiing 
of the French Revolution the Third Estate 
determined to be reprc'scaited by members 
chosen from itself, so to-day tlie W’oikiiig 
class finds its political rejiresentatives 
within its own ranks. As Lassalle pointed 


emt, there lay conceak'd wdthin the middle 
class of all Juiropean nations a fourth 
class, which has only rc'cently become 
articulate. Whc'tlu'r it calls itself the 
Labour or Social Democratic Party, it will 
develop indepeiuk'utly, and will use 
]')olitics only as an instrument foi the 
advanct' of its own aims. Di'inocracy does 
not necessarily mean Sotualism; but, like 
the lattei, it dreams ot the overthrow ol 
that powc'rlul indixidualism whic h lies at 
the' basis of the modem cajutalistic system. 
Socialism juolesses to sipiply democracy 
with an ('cononiic tlu'ory, according to 
which colk'ctive ]>i‘odnction and c'ollecti\’e 
distribution should lorm rc'SjH'cdixc'ly the 
means and the' goal ol himian activity, 
idle' social problc'in to-day centre's, therc'- 
lorc', round the c'onllicts oi caj>ital and 
laboui. Till' long and victorious struggle 
ol the' track* unions lor U'c-ognition. and 
the improved conditions ol labour which 
the lac'torv acds have sc'curc'd, do not by 
any nu'.ins mark the* hiiiit <>t fljc (k'lno- 
c'rac'v’s ambitions, d'hc* mock'rn woilcl has 


])crsonal piojii/rty in human 
hit the (]U'‘sti(tn is now asked 
w lic't !ic‘j-. it one man has no 
right to c'xploit aiiothi'r as his 
slax'c or serl, lie has any betlc'r 
right to c'Xploit that othc'r’s 
labour ? It it is laboin whic'h bestows the* 
to own iro]H'ity. it is maintainc'cl 
the' woiknian’s claim is not satisiic'd 
by the ])ayineiit ot a wage* whic h aitords 
him only a bau' subsisPsK c*. Uis inU rest 
in the ])ioclucl oi his labour should, it is 
ck'c'lared, bc' euniulatixc* undc'i the in- 
dustiial rc.’gimi*. His laboiii lornis his only 
l)io])erty, but it pc'iis|R*s in thc' procc.*ss ol 
work. He* clesc ril)C‘S a wearv c iicle. Ak 


abolished 

bc'ings. 

What are 
the Rights 
of Labour? 


right 

tliat 


though lie is juiid in wages, the* wages are 
sufficic-nt only to piovide him with lood, 
whe-reby his labouring powc*r is daily 
ic'iK'Wc'cl. And so on till his (k'ath, he, the 
producer, is shut out Irom the c'njoymc'nt 
of the u'sults ol his production. llis 
political freedom seems to be nothing 
more' or less than an idle and uselc'ss gilt. 

According to Karl Marx, the effects of 
the modern industrial system have been 
the physical and moral deterioration of 
the w'orkman, the intensification of labour, 
and the c'ri'ation oi a sur])his xailue which 
is appropriated by the capitalist. The 
Marxian theory ol value', based upon some 
statemc'uts of Adam Smith and Ricardo, 
has now been discredited. Flis viewv W’as 
that value is created only by labour, and 
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ho iu’glt‘('U‘(l other importaiil factors, such 
as seal city aiul abiiiKlaiu e, the varying 
(leiuand for differoiit ooniinoditic'S. and tlie 
diffeivnt (jiiality of the raw inatt'rial upon 
which labour is spent. 

I.a\’(‘leve ])oints out that the wintd>:nown 
as Chat(‘au-Jailitc may be worth twelve 
shillings a bottle, whei eas 1 h(‘ ]rro(hice ol th 
neighbouiing v'iiH'vard may be worth only 
l(‘n)H‘nce a bolt h\ altliougli in the lat ter case 
doubl(‘ tlu‘ amount of lal)our may ha\e 
been expended in the culti\’ation. Labour, 
thereior(.‘, is not tli(' so](' lat'tcn' in tlu* 
creation ol walue. Jhsides, Marx ha^^ not 
toiK'hed ujron the effect of competition in 
raising or reducing x alues, irivspecti\'e ot 
the lalx'ur ('inphiyed in tlu* production ol 
commodities of tlu' same' kind. Marx 
objects to the sin plus ju'otit wtiieti tails to 
the tMn])lo\'t'r. lb' ^ays that (apital, like* 
a gR'at sponge (Ka]iital S('lnvamm). sucks 
up the' surplus value dro]> by drop. 

The work which the labourer perlonn.N in 
th(' course' ol a single' elay crea1e'> a value' 
emly a pe)itie)n e)t wliie h re'turns te) him as 
a wage', lie' may be' e'om}>e'lle‘tl to weerk 
twe'h e' lie)ur'^. w liih' e)nlv tin e'e' hours woiilel 
be' sulhe’ieiit b> e'arii that wage*. 
Problem einple.ve'r we're* net 

of Surplus 

^ W'lllle' ni the' proelue't he' e'oulel 

ne'ithei ])H'se'i\e' neii e-nlaige' his busine'ss, 
whie li, as a soiire-e' be)tli e)l ine'emu' aiiel e)| 
w'age'S, w'enihl thus se*on ce'a^e to e'xist. 
It e'anne)t be' true- to -^ax' that the' e'a])italist 
sini])ly "steals” the piolit-- which aea'rue' 
from what M.irx calL "surplus labe)m.” 

Ne) eleeiibt. t he- laboiire-r may e i e-ate- by his 
elav’s we)rk a preeehie't the' \ahie' e)l whieh. 
whe'ii re'ahse'il in the' marke't. will me)re* 
than liejuielate the- elay’s wage-. Ibit eethe-r 
rxpe'iise'S e)l j)re)eluetie)ii are' te) be' nie-t. 
Anel is the' man wiieese- e-nergy anel here*- 
siglit cre'ate-.s anel maintains an eerganiseel 
inelustry not te> be- |)aiel a wage* in ])re)])e)r- 
tie)!! to the' value- e)l his se'r\'ice'-> ? It is 
certainly ne) le)nger pe)s^jble' te> he)lel the' 
e)lel anel ex])le)eleel theejry e)l a Wage's tnnek 
Wage's are ultimately paiel e)nt e)t se)ince's 
wMiich labe)ur has itse-ll e're'aleel. l>ut apart 
freim a e'ontlulling and e)rganising fe)ie‘e‘, 
lat)e)ur woulel be in!])f)tent, anel it wa)ulel 
be unfair te) e'cjualise- wages between age'iits 
wlu) ce)ntribute dispre)i)e)rtie)nate' se'rvice'S. 

All these, he)Wt'\’e'r, are questions wiiich 
we cannot discuss lu're. We arc more 
concerned wdth the genetal fact that 
the development of me)elern industrialism 
has been accompanied by an ever growing 


antageinism between the forces to which 
it owes its birth. \Vhat has been called 
‘‘ the iron law' ot w'ag(-s ” is supposed by 
Socialistic economists to be the inevitable 
result of the reigning syst(-m of ca])italisni. 
This law, tin- operation ot which w^as 
implied in the writings ol French ('conomists 
like Turgot, and also in those of 
Iheiron iviallhus, Ricardo and Adam 
aw o ^ Smith, was n'-t'xprc'ssetl bv 
Las^alh' m th(' iollow'ing 
])assag(‘: "'riu' iron law" ol I'conomics 
(das ('herne (ikonomisclu- (h'si't/), which, 
undei llu- modern conditions of supj')ly 
and demand, n-gulati-s the rate f)f wages, 
is thi'^, that th(' axa'ragc' w'agc' must 
always n-main at llu- amount which, in 
accordaiue with th(' ('ustomary standard 
ol living, is lU'cessaiy to make mere 
subsisteiHc- and ])ropagation ol the 
Specie's j)ossible. It is about this point 
tliat. like a ])('ndi'lum, the rc'al w'age— 
that is, the- purchasing powc-r of wages - 
oscillate-s without bi'iug able t'llher to rise 
above it or to tail bt'low it for any length¬ 
ened period. It ('annot pe-rmanently raise 
itsell ab 'X’c this ,i\eragi' bt'cause, if it did, 
th('re would take- ])k'U'e, owing to the im- 
piovc-d condition of the- worke-rs. an increase 
ol po})ulation which W’ould ha\'e the (-ffect 
ol rediu'iiig wage-s again, since' tlie* sujxply 
ol laboui would ha\'e b(.'come' abunelant. 
I.ike-wise', wages cannot i)ermane'ntly fall 
])e‘Ie)W the' amount necC.^saiy h)r sul)sist- 
(-nea . be*e'ause' in that case- the-ie' W"e)ulel 
follow (-migration, the reduction ot the 
marriage- anel ol the' birth-rate, anel, lastly, 
as a iK'Ce'ssarv conse-ejue'iue, a diminution 
ol labour supply re.*snlting in a rise of 
wage's te) the' lornie-r k'X’e'l.” 

Ne)W, if this "law ” o])e'ratrd eternally 
anel iin ai iably, the- outlook for t he' we)rking 
class woulel certainly l)e ho])e'l(.'ss. Se)cial and 
moral stagnation would be- their de-stiny. 
napj)ilv, re-e'ent criticism anel a cle)ser ob- 
.se'rvation of the condilie)ns of labour have 
re'sulte'd in a ea)nsiderable modilicatie)n of 


this theory, according te) which 
wages are fixed by ” a natural 


Factors 
in the Rate 

of Wages (le'terinined by 

varying causes, such as the' w-orkman’s 
etficiency, llie needs of the market, supply 
and demand, etc. Pre)tessor Marshall has 
j)euntc'd out that local variations of W"cckly 
wages and of efficiency generally corre¬ 
spond. He maintains that the tendency of 
economic freedom and enterprise—that is, 
the competitive system—is generally to 
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equalise cffiriency earnings in the same 
district. It is not, llierefore, merely 
the standard ot comlort common to the 
labouring class in a given locality wliicti 
regiilat(\s tlu* amount o[ tlu'ir wages. It 
olt('n ha}>j>ens that common labourers and 
mechanics receivi* wages as high as. it not 
higher than, tlie salaries ot ch'iks and 
curat('S, whos(‘ standard of 


High Wages 
Mean Efficient 


li\ ing is, ni'verthele^ 


«... rjor. i)esidc‘s, the lliictua- 

Production . • i i , , i 

tarn m the rate ol wagts and 

the j)ri('(' of commodities an' not simiil- 
tanciuis. Tlie rrsearclies ot Ihentaiio and 
Schoeiiof ha\’e provt-d (hat tlu'ie is a close 
connection between tlu* high wages and 
et'tic it'll t pjod net ion. and, iialet'd. that tact 
was alrt'ady expi'esst'd by .Adam Smith, 
who said that “ thr liberal rt'Ward ot labour 
increast's the imlusliy ol the common 
j)L‘opl('.” d'here is a saying in Amt'rica 
that he is the best man ot business who 
('ontimu's to jxiy the highest wagt'S. For 
(he liiglit'st wages atirati Hit' Ihgiu'st skill, 
and th.e result is set'll in an imj)rovt‘mt‘iit 
in the quality ol th(' products. Prtitessoi 
Marshall says that “ liighh’ ])aid laboui is 
gt'nerally t'flicient, and theit'tore not dear 
labour, a tact which is moie lull ot ho])t' 
for th(' future ot tht' human rat'e than any 
other that is known to us.” 

Various statistics provt' the ctirrecliu'ss 
of this vit'w. In the year i.Sy.^ the great 
increase in tl’.e wages ol Prussian mint'rs 
was followed bv a remarkable mcreast' 


highly paid, actualh^ reduces the cost of 
production. The following table of 
average annual earnings and average 
)mces in somt' American coal-mines is of 
spjocial interest : 

W.-uly W;iK<s Vahir 

K.irmiiK'' JVt Tom lV*r 'I'oii 

(Doll.if.) (Cems) (Dollars) 

iSSi) 1890 iS.So 1S90 iiSiSo 1890 
'renne.s.sec 332 392 68 82 i’27 l'2i 

Kentucky 261 334 73 70 1-20 0^99 

Ohio • 320 352 86 69 I*29 <)’94 

Those tigiires, wdiich an* quoted by 
Schoeiiof from the ci'iisiis of iiSSo, prove 
that the labour cost ]H'r ton was lovv(>st 
w here (he average ot da\’ w agt's was highest, 
and that the ])rico ol coal lell, although 
Hie ral(' ol wages rose. .And lie shows 
that, in many other indiistrii'S. along with 
an increase m earnings then' has gone a 
dt'ciease m the houis ol labour. 'I'liese 
taels aie ot the dee}'est im]K)rtance. rind 
they liave bei'ii corroborated l)y mmu'rous 
indepeiuh'iil ()l)s('r\ I'l S. Lord LrasscNqioinls 
out that whi'ii' wage's are low the work 
done is, as a rule, corre'Spondinely small. 

It is pn'ciscly in the countries in 
winch wagt'S are higlu'st and the working 
hours shortest tliat Hie greatest pro¬ 
ductivity ])n'vails. It is moi(' than prob¬ 
able that the ado]ition ot an t'ight hours' 
day, advocated .as early as the heginning 
of the niiK'teenth ci'iitiirv l>v K'ohert 


in the jModiK livity ol Hicmint'is. W'here.is, Owe'ii, would lesnlt, not only in im])ro\ed 
too, in Austria, a miner’s dail\' wage* in social, but in iin|)ro\('d economic con- 
1870 was two sliilling.s and sev(‘nj>.Ti(\'and ditions. When it was proposi'd to leslrict 
hisye.'uly oiit])nt i (152 cwt., m 1872, when xhe Road (d taclory hands Hu're 

Hu' wage' hael risen to tlire-c slidhiigs anel ©f Social e)nlea y that the* in- 

six})eiuv, the- indi\'iehial output liaei corre- p * dusIrit'S ol the country wTiuld 
sj)onelingly risen to 2.y)2 ) CN\ 1. Se hoenof has ruined. Wdiat is the truth ? 

writte'u a l>o()k to ))r()ve Hu'c'ce)nom\'e>f liigh It is that the steady re'diictieiii ol heiurs 

wage-s, anel te) ehspiovi* the ele)gma that has be'en aeeM)nq)aniee\ by an ineiease 

clie*a]) labour means a gain to the employer both in the (pumtitv and the qualit^^ of 
of it. Mnl k't it not he-su})posed tliat high the preiducts. 14 lese fc'W tarts at which 

wage's mean lU'e'c'ssanly an immeielerate we have glanced ajipcar tei prove that 

price fe)r the jireKliicts of la()e)iir. For even political economy, wJiicli has been 
more e'/iicient labour acconifdishes more called ” the dismal science," is aide to 


in a giveui time, anel lieiie:e, alllieiugh more indicate for us the road of social progress. 
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THE SOCIAL PROBLEMS OF TO-DAY 


AND THE REMEDIES OFFERED BY SOCIALISM 


IT is not necessary to be a Socialist in 
^ order to believe in the nrf^enl need of a 
wider distribution of the nutans ot liinnan 
well-]>eini;. So('ialisin does not a])]H‘ar 
to have yet disci)\ (Ted ('('onomic principles 
which are sound, but iK'ithei can it bo 
said tliat Ww jin'scait industrial system, 
which has created on tlie one hand vast 
wealth, and on the other vast poverty, 
is cajKible (d satisiyinj^ tlie conscience ol 
the civilist'd world, 

A lecent writi'r. Sir 11 . Wrison, who 
betrays alarm toni ernint.^ t hi' dominance of 
cleinoeiacy, asks the question : “What aie 
th(‘ poor ,Lto'n.!4 to do with tin rich ? “ 
But \N(‘ should also ask what ha\'e the 
rich b(\'n doinj; with the poor ? Kod- 
beitus pointed out loiij,; a^o that jiaupia*- 
ism and a .glutted market an; the 
chief causes of the' (‘coiioinic distress ot 
modern times. And tluae is prolound 
suggestion in tlu* tlieoi)' that there (‘xists 
c 1 likewise a close interaction 
to Ra Id'**^* bi'lw('(Mi povc'ity and t!ie state 
o /***. ol the inaikets lor cornmodili(‘s. 

In spite oj the incri'ased ])ro- 
ductivitx' of human ialxnir, aidtul as it is 
by macliinery and scientific processes, the 
industrial class receixe only what is 
sufticieBt to support their existence, 

Ihit tlu^ industrial (lass is the most 
numerous in the state. In other words, 
they ought to lorm the largt'st bixly ot 
consumers. \\’hat, however, is the real 
situation Tlk* purciiasiug power of the 
poorer classes is greatly restricted. Hence 
the ra])id prodiu.tion of modern industry 
is not met by a corres]>011 ding consump¬ 
tion. Rather, it is followed by an 
economic deadlock. The creation of com¬ 
modities suddenly stops because the 
market becomes full of superfluous goods. 
Kxpansion is succeeded by contractixm of 
production, by a scarcity of employment, 
and a furthf;r decline in the purchasing 
power of the working class. Tims, we 
have a commercial crisis bringing with it 
pauj)erism as a necessary result. In the 
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According to the 
Socialists 


meantime the ])urchasing powt'i* of the 
capitalists and landholders continues 
relatively to incn'ase : but as they have 
already had enough to buy all the comforts 
of life. th(‘V S]H‘nd mort^ in the purchase of 
luxurks, the jiioduction of vdiicli incrc'asis. 
Such ])henomena are the iT'sult of wh.al 
some Socialistic wiitcrs call “the competi- 
ti\a‘ anarchy ” <>f the ca])- 
italistic system. They [iro- 
pi . v' to repl.iC' that system 
by collective owni'iship of 
('apital,collecti\'(‘ ])roductiou am! colk'clive 
distribution of th(' ])rodu('U ol industry. 
'J'he state is to Im'couk' a vast factory or 
assemblage of lactories, and I'very citizen 
is to take, his ]>lac(' as a working unit. 

Private speculation is to cease. There 
would be neitluT profits nor wages, but 
each individual worker would be ])aid 
by the community in lab(uir checpies. 
Money wcmld be aholished. T.and and 
machiiuny, together with the entire means 
of jxoduction, would be coll('cti\ ('l\' (wvned. 
All workcu's would be on tlui same level, 
for, according to tlu^ cnich' doctrine of 
iToudlion, a pit'ce of wwk doiu' in one 
place balances a piece of work done in 
anotlmr, no matter how' dilfenmt the two 
kinds of work may be, {novided that tlie 
same amount of time is consuTiu^d. 

Those individuals who would be in¬ 
capable of ])roducing material things, but 
could serve the community as officials, 
teachers, physicians or artists would be 
remunerated by a share in commodities 
proportioned to the time spent by them 
in W(xk socially useful. Credit 
and loan, lease, stocks and 
sViares would no longer exist. 
But it is difiicult to see how 
the result of such a system could be any¬ 
thing else than economic stagnation. 
Private enterprise would be crushed, for 
private enterprise is the result of jirivate 
interest, wdiich Socialism disallows. 
Equality would mean the death of liberty. 
If an individual possesses superior powers 
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of invention and energy, to forlnd him 
tlie cnjovmc'nt of the fruits of tliose 
powers would he tyrannical and unjust. 

To coTn]X‘l the more highly endowed to 
remain for e\’er on the same dead level as 
the more lowly end(Aved would he to 
abolish justice' in the name ol an e(|iiality 
wherehy only int'dioe'rity would gain. 

In his hook on loreign work 
A csson English wages Lord 

rom Erassev narrate's the history ol 

rgen ina instriicti\’e exjXTiment 

in Socialism which took ])lac(‘ in Argentina, 
and wliich came under his own ohsc'iv'a- 
tion. “ Large niimhers of colonists.” he 
says, ” were* se'iit out Irom all parts ol 
Euro|)e. To each was allottc'd an (‘qual 
area ol land : lor ('ach a house* wa^' huilt, 
a well dun ane! se*e*ds and implements 
proviek'd. Nature* ga\e* te) each an eejual 
])orlion of sunshine and of rain, anel at the 
end e)i a short term of \ears \(>n find senne 
in ]>e*nury, many struggling to maintain a 
hare subsistence : a k‘w. hut only a le‘w, 
had j)rospered. 'I'lie imsiicce*sslul re*gar(l(.‘d 
Ihemselve's as tlu* viedim^ ol nnde‘se‘!ved 
miste)rtnne and \'ie‘ve*(l \vilh en\’y the* 
growing prospe'rit\ of (lu’ir ne*ighhe)nrs.” 

If Socialism nu'ans the ahedition ol 
distinction lor all \vlu> sue'ce'e'el. it will 
kill not only the ele;-ire' te) siiceaH'el. hut 
even the* desne* to work. J'Aaggerate*el 
indi\'ielualism has ])roehu'e‘el e*conomic 
tyranny, hut the* worst e)l all de*spolism is 
ce)llective despe)tiMn, loi it is impe*rsonal. 
It is not r«'all\ true* lliat one* man is as 
valuahle te) the* stale- as ane)the'i, e)i that 
one* man is e'ejual to anothei. To e'ejualise 
fortune’s whie'h ha\'e* he*e’n e're-ated hy im- 
ecpial tale*nt we)ulel e'on\e*rt the state inte> 
a ])e)e>r-he)use. \Ve‘ e'anne)t he'he*ve lliat 
when the* slate is re*chrisle'ne*el ‘‘ Se)C]alistie* ” 
the mainsprings e)l human activity will he* 
funelainentally change*d. 

He; whe) sn])pe)ses that, as long as cha¬ 
racters anel talent remain diverse.it is ])e)s- 
sihle to create and te> maintain a unilormity 
. VA human fe)rtune, kne)ws little 
- of human nature. A mass 

rugg e huinan heings idly lt*anmg 

111)011 eacli other is ne)t a stale. 
Let us admit that at tlie jiresent moment 
it is difficult to see any se)lution for the 
social prohlem. It appears to ho inevitahle 
that there should go on within the limits 
of the state that war for life, which is the 
main fact e)f human and of all other 
existence. Even Lassalle declared that 
“ History is a struggle against Nature ” 
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(Die Geschichte ist can Kampf mit der 
Natur). But tliat fact do(*s not prevent 
the interference of mankind for the pur- 
])ose of mitigation and appeasc‘inent. 
What characierist's tin* social action of the 
modern w'orld is the percc‘])tion that tlu*re 
is no nc'cessarv antagonism l)etween moral 
and economic reform. The abolition of 
abuses has proved that the revc'isc* is true. 
More and more wa* have come to sec* that 
in v'c)hmtar\' collaboration lic*s the* true; 
life of the slate*, and that if the* state is an 
organism, evc’iy niemhc'r who contrihiitc'S 
to its combined life* rc’cinires to he rew arded 
according to his conlrihution. 

W'e ma\‘ not he able* to discover in Social¬ 
ism a practicable* theory of governmc*nt. 
lint we cannot blind ouisc'In'c's to the fact 
that that doctrine c-ontains a noble truth. 
Schiihlc* has said that ” Socialism is a 
cjiu'stion ol the* stomach " (cine Magc’u- 
tiage). P>ut so is indieichialism. If the 
two great efforts of tlu* slate* are* still, as 
in the words of Ariste)tle*, the* attainnient 
ot nie'ie* lile*, ainl thc-n of the* good and 
harmomeins litc*. a ce’i lain share* oj mate'iial 
comlort is ll(*c^'^sary lor all its nie*mhe*rs. 

Ke*<'e*nt investigations into 
mode-rn ])o\’e*rly pro\’e that 
national he'alth anel security 
are* not ('ompatihle* with the 
e*\istene'e‘ ol a vast j)i oh'tariat half 
le*el, half clothe.*d, and, we* may iKld. half 
he)use‘el. The* slax’c* and the* serf le'ce'ivexl 
feeeed and cle)thing and she-lter fre)m their 
maste'is, hilt te>-elay the* pauper anel the; 
unem|)le)\e‘el workman aie rc'ejuire'el to 
])io\'ide* the.*se.* things te)r the‘mse‘l\'e*s. 

In the* slums e)l all gre'at nioele'rn citk^s 
e*xtraorelinar\' elhirts are* elaily made by 
milhe)ns e)f me*n ane1 we)me*n te) procure 
e*ven the most wre‘te*he*el anel themeist re])ul- 
sive cemelitions of hai e; e*xiste'nce. lk*ne’ath 
the glittei ing fabric of cix’ilisation lies tins 
immense*, foul and iie'ke*ty feiundation 
of ])e)ve*rty. Whateve*!* emr the*e)rie*s of 
economics may he, and heiw soever we may 
a})})e)rtie)n the moral re'sponsihility for the 
long antagemism between labour and 
ca])ital. the fact remains that, enving to 
a c'ombinatiein of menal anel ece)ne)mic 
causes, e\'or\' me idem state suffers from 
the same social disease. Says Emerson : 

’Tis the day of the chattel, 

Web to weave anel eM)ni to grind, 
Things are in the saddle, 

And ride mankind. 

But “things,’' or economic causes, 
liavc been in the saddle since the beginning 
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of human history, and they have ridden 
many general inns to deatli. Not only 
emotional ]>hilanthropists, hut (‘conomists 
with cool heads have examined tlie lower 
strata of modern society, and ha\’(‘ ])ointed 
out that the amount of wretchedness to 
be dis('overed in th(‘ i^ni'al ])anp(M' areas 
is a national danger. 

Profes'sor Marshall, in his “ 1’rinciph‘s of 
Economics,” says that childriMi ol tla* work¬ 
ing class(‘s are ijnperl(‘ct 1\’ fetl and rloth(*d. 
They an* hous('d in a way that promf>t('s 
neither physical nor moral health ; they 
receive an education wliich, thonj^h in 
inodian luiijland it ma\' not be v(‘rv 
bad so lar as it f^^oes, yet e,ot‘S only a littU* 
way; Ihoy ]ia\’t‘ few o[jportunities ot 
^^eltin,^ a broadi'r ^•i(‘\\ oi lih‘, oi' an insi^^dit 
into the natmx* of tlu* higher work of 
bnsiiU'SS, or of scienct', oi' ol art : they irand 
hard and exhaustm^L; toil I'arh’ on the way, 
and for the greater pari keep to it all tlu'ir 
lives. At last they qo to lli<’ L;rave, carryin.q: 
with them und('\'(‘lop(Hl al)iliti(‘s and 
laculties, which, it tla'V (‘onld have 
borne lull iruit, would haxa' added to tin* 
national wealtli ol the connlr\ - to sa\ 
not hin.r; ol hif^hei’<'<)nsiderati(»ns 
otf”* —nianv times as mucli as would 

Physical roxvred the exjxmse ol 

pro\ idin.i; adixpiate o])])oi- 
tunities for their development.” Ihit th(‘ 
])oint on whu'li we ha\e Ikmi' S])ecially 
to insist is that the* evil is e-umulati\t‘. 

An aiiaanic' j^eneiation can have only an 
ana'inic proj^eny. 11 we examiiu^ the 
returns loi ri'cruitinf^ toi the liritish Army 
w'e shall disL(n(‘r j:;rave rc'asons tor Uv- 
liex'ini,; tliat the national ('nerr;\' is bt'inj:;; 
sa])])ed. In T(ioo, out of S8.40J recruits 
nuHlic.alh’ inspectcxl, no fewer than 2,’,,105 
wt're rejected as physically unlit. And the 
standard requiicd is, unlortnnately', by 
no means liii^Hi. W'lum w'e rememlx'r, 
too, that many' <.)1 the recruits an' only 
pro\'isionally’ a(Te])ted. and that a con¬ 
siderable number bn'ak down during 
trainin/,;, and an* sent back as useless, the 
s\'m])t()ms of a hwv vitality in the prole¬ 
tariat arc still more evident. The causes 
ot rejection are defective eyesii^ht and 
hearing;, wi'i.^dit and clu'st and heir;ht 
under-d('\eloped, deformed limbs, lu'art 
disease*, skin disease, ch'cayed teetli, and 
unsound lungs. What do such facts jiiean ? 

They mean that generations of the pro- 
gt'nitors of those recruits have b(‘en 
imjierfectly^ fed, imix'ifectly htmsed, and 
imperfectly clothed. The victories of a 
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handful of picked P)ritish athletes at the 
Oly'inpic games cannot be accepted as a 
j)roof that the great mass of the peo])Ie 
enjoy ])hvsical liealth. On the contrary, 
the researches of ^Ir. Charles Piooth, of 
Mr. See!)ohm Kowntree, and of many 
other trained observers, make the truth 
])ainfully inanitest that, in spite of free 
trade, the nutrition of a great 
f ])orfion of tlu* labouring class 

M m is w liolly inadequate. In London 
**** *^ * ^ the* percentage* of jxuiper popu¬ 
lation is JO*/, in York it is 27’84, and in 
other iudu'^trial cities tlu* same average is 
reai'hed. How is it possible* to provide the 
nation with a virile working class wlu'ii 
familie-^ (*arning wagt*s below twenty 
shillings weekly live* u])on a dii't far less 
nutritious than what is supplied to the 
inmate's o! the workhouse ^ 

In the* ])oorest districts of our great cities, 
out of ev(*r\’ T.(.)Oo childre'u 250 die be'fore 
tlu'N' are* twel\e' n. uths old. And that 
this high rate* ol inlant mortalit\' is due to 
])o\e‘rt\- anel its attendant dange*i.- and dis- 
comlorts se*e*ms te> be ]>roved by the tact 
thal among tlu^ ht Iter jiaiel sectiein eif the 
working e lass only' about ()4 f>ut ot every 
T,oc)e) children elie be'le)W the* age* eif tweb'e 
months. It has be'eii calemlale'd that the 
ele'ath rate among childrem in the ])oorer 
parts ot J.e>nelon is alme)st thu'e* time's 
higher than the* correspenid.'ug rate in the 
richer districts. Ponditieins ed life* unele.*r 
whi( h eine* e'hild emt e)l e'veiy tour dies 
be'fore* it is twe'h'e nie»nlhs olel are a me'iiaex' 
to national well-being. We are* told that 
onl\ 12 perct'ut. ot the we)rking class popu- 
latie)!! in Ye)ik are* li\ ing in sanitary luaises. 

('onq)arativel\’ high re'iits are paid 
loi hovels A iamily e)f six, with an 
incejinc of le*ss than e*iglite('n shillings a 
we'e*k. find it necessary te) d»*ny themst'lves 
feM)el and cle)thnig in order to pay thre'e 
shillings in rent. Anel even that amount 
e)t re'Ut is te)e) high it we* conside'i* the kind 
ot accomTue)elation provieled in the slums. 

There* are* case's in which there 
rofits o one w ateT-tap te)fourtex*n 

tenements, anel a single* cle)set 
ropery sliare'el b\' htlt'en families. 

Anyanie who wishes to stuely the* budgets 
of the poor will tinel abundant material 
in the pagers e)t Mr. P)Oe)th anel Mr. Rown- 
trec. .\nd he will learn that one of the 
nurd ire)nical facts of the social life of 
ie>-day is that slum pimperty is highly 
profit able le) the owner. We are tedd that 
wherever a room is, owing to its bad state 
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of repair or its dampness and general 
unhealthiness, to be had at a low rental, 
there is an eager demand for it among the 
poorest classes. It is im])ossil)le to deny 
that such a fact is nothing less than a dis¬ 
grace to modern civilisation, especially in a 
country in which the national income 
readies ai^proximately the sum of 
xk H ^ /i,,^50,000,000. No doubt, a 
T c Hard ^^reat ]')art of that sum is repre- 

o sent(‘d by wages. Hut it is only 

the Foot 

artisans that llie rate of wages is sufficient 
to allow a margin for saving. And, as 
Mr. Hoi^son points out, a low wage is not 
accompanied bv alowpi ice lorcoininoditu‘s. 

To begin with, the rent absorbs a large 
fraction ol the wage. It is calculated that 
in certain pau[)er an^as in London 8() per 
cent, of the inhabitants j)ay more than 
one-fifth of tlieir wet'kly wages in rent. If, 
during th(‘ last fift y years, wag(‘s have risen, 
rents liavi' also ris(‘n. Moreover, since the 
poor buy in small cjuantities, they are com¬ 
pelled to pay higher price's for their food. 
The ])rice of Iresh vegetables, such as 
carrots, ]iarsnips, etc., in East London is 
not injre(]uenlly ten times tlie juice at 
wliicli the same articles can be jnuchased 
wliolesale from the grocers. Tlie resulis 
of a loss of employment or of sudden 
illness may b('. imagined in the case of men 
and women who e.xisl in such conditiims 
as these. J^xtra expenditure is met by 
savings on nece^saries, and in order to 
purchase a j)aii ol boots the family fre¬ 
quent 1\ goes without a dinner. 

It has lieen estimated tliat out oi a j)r)j-)u- 
lation ol .j5,000,000 only three out of every 
ten jiersons in tlu' United Kingdom are 
able to live aboV(' tlie jioveity line. On 
the first day ol January, 1909, an old-age 
jicnsion .scheme, for ju'oviding lor the aged 
j)oor, came into force. This measure is 
essentially socialistic. It may even be the 
beginning of a disastrous era for Hritish 
finance and national security. But all 
]:)arties in the state are in agree- 
ment that the time was rij>c 
. lor some such jnovision. Yet 
we wonder whether it would 
not be wiser, both in the interests of the 
nation and of the individual, to aid the 
poorest of the working class not at the end, 
but at the beginning of their lives. 

The millions annually sj)crit in charity are 
often Sj)ent too indiscriminately, and too 
late. And the state would receive a more 
adequate return, in the form of the higher 


physical and Tn^)ral development of her 
weakest members, if her activilies in social 
amelioration wert‘ better organi.sed. Mean¬ 
time*, those writers are scarcely to be con¬ 
victed of unreasonable })essimism who, 
after they have examined modern 
pau[)erism, doubt whether, in spite of all 
contrary a])])earanc€)s, modern civilisation 
maiks any r(*al social advance on ancient 
and medkexal slaveiy and serfdom. 

Let us iK)t forget that the social juoblem 
is universal, and that no nation is un- 
aftected by it. Modern industrialism has 
jwoduced in G(*rmany, in America and in 
France, and, indeed, wherever it has 
s])read its nxfis, ('xactly the same economic 
results which an* found in (rreat Britain. 
But it is j^irecisely in its international 
character that we ma\* ju^rhaps find the 
best ]>roinise of a mitigation if not of an 
ultimate cure of the great social dis('as(e of 
the modern world. At first sight, indeed, 
the revtTSe would appear to be the casi*. 

For the armed condition ol modern 
nations is the result not only of imnu'inorial 
antagonisms, but also oi rixalries engeu- 
dered by the struggle* for industrial and 
If w commercial snjnemacy. Prima 

M jiiciCy theretore, tlie working 

Cease? <^'hiss ot one country is the 
natural enemy oi the working 
class of another. Never!hi'less, interna¬ 
tionalism, which is a wliolly modern idea, 
was first i^roclaimed bv the rcjin'sentatives 
of the industrial pojMilation of all tht* gri'at 
Kuroj>ean countries. It was by them that 
war was denounced as a crime against the 
essential solidarity of nnmkind. WJiat 
would be the economic result ol the aboli¬ 
tion of war is dilficiilt to forec'ast. F>ut 
since that abolition would at h'ast involve 
an immense reduction in taxation, and 
would divert industrial activity from 
wasteful jiifiductiou to a juoduction 
socially useful, the moral and ectaiomic 
gain might be incalculable. 

At iyiy rate, there exists the closest con¬ 
nection Ix't ween tlie internal conditions and 
the external relations of a state. If, then, 
an international harmony could be dis¬ 
co veretl, each state would be left free to 
ajiply its energies and to devote its wealth 
to the solution of its own social jiioblems. 
This, we should like to believe, is the 
consummation which lies before all the 
modern pco[)les. T'he ideal goal of 
history is the collaboration of states in 
tlu^ great tasks of a common humanity. 
The cost of the retardation of inter-racial 
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and international justice is too vast for 
jneasuremeiit. I^et us not toif^et that, 
altliou/^h climatic influences, at^e-loiij" 
habits, and many other com])lex causes 
have created a sense of actual jihysical 
repulsion between various breeds of men, 
the war which j^oes on between races 
erroneously sup])osed to be al)Solutely 
divergent is really the same kind of war 
vvhich goes on within the limits of a single 
race, and, for that matter, with.in the 
frontiers of a single nation. It is the 
war for food. And yet the earth is capable 
of })roviding food for all. Kvery national 
group has ie])rodnced witliin itself a minor 
and more or less modified form of the 
struggle for cxistenc(i. The conflict be¬ 
tween individuals for the means of sub¬ 
sistence and for liberty is the same kind 
of conflict which ragc'S between states 
for territorial ]>ossessions. lunpire is 
only a colossal form of landowning, 
and tlie history of war forms part of 
the history of j)roperty. 

It was a ]Perception of these permanent 
factors of disturbance in human society 
which caused Immanuel Kant to say that 
I “ at the sight of the actions of 

Ideal Goal displayed on the great 

stage of the world, it is im])os- 
sibleto escape a certain feeling 


of Human 
History 


of disgust.^' Vet in his remarkable essay on 
“ IJniv'ersal History.” Kant toreshadoweel 
a set of inter-racial and international con¬ 
ditions wliich have been the dream and 
hope of K'ss ])ractical and more visionary 
minds. The last and tlu‘ greatest task, lie 
tells us, wliich will be offiTcd to men will 
be the creation of a civil society founded 
upon justice, and embracing the entire 
earth. In sjute of the fact tliat during 
the period wliich has elatpsed since Kant’s 
death the world has frequently vibrated 
with the shock of revolution and w'ar, it 
cannot be said that this ideal goal of 
human history has wholly vanished out 
of human thought. 

On the contrary, there are signs that civil¬ 
ised peoples are becoming more impatient 
with the doctrine that the work of the 
world must be inevitably accompanied by 
an eternal homicide. The gradual elimina¬ 
tion of the idea that man, like any other 
living thing, is only a form of prey, meant 
a new route for human destiny. That idea, 
as expressed in the slave system, was the 
dominant principle of ancient society in 
its industrial aspect; and it lingered far 


into the Christian era. But in modern tiii.es 
the labourer is a free man, and !:<' sells iiis 
labour for w'ages. The basis of liuman 
society has by this single lact been so 
revolutionised that only ignorance of 
history could make us deny that the rela¬ 
tions existing within states and between 
them are infinitely more luimane in tlie 
modern than they were in the 
ancient world. The doctrine 


The Secret 
of Social 
Harmony 


that r'cciprin'itc ce^t jnsiic.' 
is, at least in practice, a 
purely modcTn idea, and it contains 
the secret of social liannony. The modern 
state is the. result of a voluntary co-oj)era- 
tion between its meinbtTS. Sooner or laU'r, 
amid all social conilagrations and con¬ 
fusions, the end has betai the same, and 
that end has been the triuir.jph of liberty. 

And it seems time to ask whether it is not 
just iiere in this coininon goal of stales 
that we may be able to delect some 
promise of union m the broken history ot 
man? For if they are all stri\'ing to lu' 
tree, it is in the interests of every one of 
them that none shall bc' enslaved by 
allothci. The Ihli of Rights wdiich. each of 
them has won or is w'inning must, unless 
human society is to remain fundamentally 
irrational, cover inter-racial and inter¬ 
national relations. It is not unrcasonabh‘ 
to su])pos(‘ that just as the tends of families 
and of clans gave way before the concep¬ 
tion of national iiniiy, so the feuds of 
nations and ol races may be at last lost in 
a general collaboration of mankind. This 
would be the true Focdtt'i Amphictyonmn. 

One of the remarkable facts of bisr 
tory is that, on the whole, all social 
systems at any given period tend 
towards uniformity. In Greece and in 
Italy the age of the desjpots was follow’ed 
by the age of the democracies. Thus, too, 
during the mediaeval period various forms 
of feudalism were simultaneously S]prcad 
throughout a wndc European area. In 
other words, political and social 
ideas have always been con¬ 
tagious, and to-day a common 
conception of human rights is 
being diffused through the world. History 
teaches us that out of the most disordered 
forces order has actually been created, 
and that in the world of man, as in the 
world of Nature, chaos is the first stage, 
of cosmos. Although the stairs of human 
progress are broken, nevertheless they are 
stairs. William Romaine Patekson 
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THE TRIUMPH OF THE MIND OF MAN 

By Dr. C. W. Saleeby 
THE MASTER KEY OF PROGRESS OR 
HISTORY IN THE LIGHT OF BIOLOGY 


oitrR’d to the historian 
is not iiKMrly a siiec'ession ol jH'rsons 
and scenes ; it is not a panoiaina. nor a 
pageant, imr a pliantasinat(oria. but a 
sep'K'iK'e, or inedlcN’ oi scapienc'es, which 
lia\(' diu'ction and tcnchMiCN'. The haj)- 
pcMiinj^s w it li wliicli lie deals aic'not merely 
c\ (Mit- to!)(' ])la('t‘d and dated, hut ])roC(‘sses. 
It is the dillerc'iua' hc'twec'ii a sne(H‘S''ion of 
musicdiall “ turns ” and an oiT^anic drama. 

Hciiif; liiiinan the histoii.in inexitahly 
applies to the spe('(a('K' heloie him ('literia 
deiixed lioin the Innnaii sense ol worth 
ol \alue. lie spc'aks ol the dcrliiu' and 
tall ol an einpiie ; he (listiiif^nislus 1 h*- 
tweeii sa\af4('r\’ and ciN ihsation, harharism 
tiiid cnltme, i,ignorance and knowledf,;e. 

JleK* or there he witiK'sses proeeS'.es 
which lit' ('alls pro;.;ress or retrogression, 
achaiice or deca(l(Mice. Whatex'er tlu‘ 
meaning that he attaches to these terms, 
histoiA' nn(]iiestionahl\' ])r(“s('nts ])heno- 
mena to which the\’ ma\’ he applied, and 
lor man as a spiritual being the (piestions 
that ('cntre aioniid the word “ piogress” 
aix' the \ital (jnestions of history, and 
those 1)\ which it is ('.\alt('d to a rightful 
plac(‘ al)o\'(' the puiel\’ physical sciences. 
lIow('\’t‘r detined oi conceixed, progress 
has at least been obseixcd at ceitain 
, times and in certain ])laces, and 
lo ogy s sujireme inteax'st (.)f 

1 ^ Abon liistorian. In the jn'estait 

(‘ssay it IS our bnsmess to 
consider the new* concejdions of hist (.fry 
which, as it seems to the writer, must 
necessarily follow Iroin our new percej)ti()n 
of the facts ol biological science. It is 
biology after all, and not arclueology, nor 
anthropology, that has given new' dignity 


to hist(»ry. It is the' study ot life as a 
whole, tile study ol all lile - \egetable, 
animal, human - is a single tact, and the 
only imjioilant i.ict ot the earth s surface, 
that has nia(k‘ foi ev(*r ridiculous the' con¬ 
ception ol th(‘ hislor\’ ol the world as 
^ iK'itlKM' more nor less than the 

^ historv ol man during the last 

Process I he doctrine 

ol organic (Solution has re\’ealed 
to us the ('ontiiiuily ol man with his 
inleriors in tlu' scale ol hhs The whole 
ot human histoiy max' thus, for some 
]nir]H)ses, be righllx ('oiK'eix'cd as only a 
chajiter in th(‘ histoix ol lile -the greatest 
chaptc'r. and that which gixes mc'aning to 
all the rt‘st, and ]H'rha])s the longest 
chapter whcai it is coinpletelv written, if 
it is t(j 1 k‘ I'lK.k'd at all, but at the* linu‘ of 
writing, [irobably the shortest chaplc'r in 
the history of imporlant species. 

The thesis of the* writer is that in the 
light of the rcw(‘lations ol the nincdecaith 
ct'iiturx' it is im]>('rmissit)l\' short-sighied 
any long(‘r to concc'ix c' of human history as 
it it were* not the* latest team in a long scales. 
We have to conc'eix e a man as [ -art and pro¬ 
duct ol a ])r()('ess w hich is okka' than he. We 
(k‘r()gatenothing from his dignity aiK.l from 
his uniejne position in thus conc eixang him. 

If, for instance, throughout the whole 
living world, a])art from man, we find 
certain ])nnci[)ks inider which life has 
advanced here and degent*ratt‘d th(*r(;, 
multi])lied or diminished, k*ft the sea lor 
the land or the land for the air, w'e are 
bound to ask ourselxTs whether man as a 
living being must not also be subject to 
these princi])les, though with jirofound 
modifications due lo his unique character. 
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It is not merely that modern ]nolog\^ 
desires to tracer the very earliest staples 
in the history of man. Certainly it is 
desirable that th(‘ historian, in attemptinp; 
to write, ior instance, the earliest pages of 
the history of the New World, should 
recognise the conclusion of the biologists 
that the human species arose in the Old 
. ^ World. It would he inconsis- 

Old/r largeness of our 

tK M scheme if we failt'd to realise 
“ the weight of the fact that man 
claims a cennmon ancestry with the an¬ 
thropoid apes, and that these are exclu¬ 
sively contined to wdiat we find it still 
coin enient to call the Eastern Heinis])luTe. 

Plainly, also, biology has a right to be 
heard in these days when it claims that 
not even the anthro])ologist is entitled to 
write the first chaptcM* ot human history. 
Older e\'en than jaimitive man, older 
than the caiiit‘st or })alteolithic civilisa¬ 
tion, there was a creatun*, neither aj)e 
nor man—to be called tlie missing link, 
howx'vt'r, only by those who ignorantly 
think that man is descend(‘d from on(‘ of 
the juesent species of anthroj)oid a])es^“ 
wdiicdi had his history ; and since every 
])resent time has all the future in its womb, 
the history oi even the ape-man is ]wt of 
the i)lanetary e])ic. That history, how¬ 
ever, it seyins safe to say, w’ill never be 
wTitten. At pr(‘S(‘nt, inde<‘d, w’e have 
onl}^ the scanti(‘sl evideiict* regarding the 
characters of the most j>rimitivc‘ (Tccted 
mammal. Nbwertheless, a history ot the 
world which contained no allusion to that 
evidence nor evc-n to that period w’ould 
be ludicrously imperUrt. Yet there is 
no general historiial work extant other 
than this one which alludes t<^ this 
missing chajiter, or, rather, this })ro- 
logue to human history. 

The positive evidence, then, which we 
actually ])ossess regarding the first ])eriod 
in human history consists of the im]K*rfect 
remains ot a fossil ski'kdon discovered by 
. Dr. Dubois in Pliocene de- 

w fj. r iiositsm Javainthevear iSc)2. 
Worlds Erect V, / . 

A J he creature thus suggested 

tons lias lieen called Ptiliccan- 
ihropHS credits —the erect a])e-man. It is 
not the immediate' concern ot the historian 
to study the characters of this skeleton; 
it is, at all (‘vents, his c'oncern to note the 
fact that we are ])ossessed of evidence 
showing an erected creature, neither ape 
nor man, to have lived in the Old 
World at the ])eriod indicated by these 


deposits. This fact, coupled with the 
contrast between the monkeys of the 
New W(^rld and the apes of the Old World, 
is the first great fact of human history. 

It is not my purpose here, however, 
to clwadl upon this mattc'r, vSuffice it that, 
at any rate in tht‘ twTnti(‘th century, w'c 
formally repair the omission of the first 
chajiter of human history, which our pre¬ 
decessors during the' last halt century sanc¬ 
tioned, and of which tluhr predecessors 
were, of course, wholly unaw'are. But I 
re])eat that modern biology is of immeasur¬ 
ably greater im]iortanc(‘ to the historian 
than that involv(‘d in its contributions 
to the very earlit'st stages in the history of 
man. The point is lliat modern biology 
se(*s its princi[)les illustrated in human 
history, se('s them dt‘t('rmining the lives 
not merely ot indisiduals, but also of 
races and (‘inpiiTs and civilisations. 

Above all, it is tlu' scic'iice of life, and 
that alone, trom which w'(‘ may obtain any 
iTal and fruitful understanding of the 
supiTine fact of history, which is progivss— 
not uninterrupti'd, continiKUis, iiuw'itable, 
irresistibly cumulative ])i()gress, but pro¬ 
gress sometimes, sonu'where. 


History’s 

New 


and, on the whol(‘, nevertheU'SS. 
f.- ... It is high tiiiK', indi'ed. that 
worthy coiua'jitions ot history, 
conceptions worthy oi the S])irit of age, 
should find due ri'cognition amongst us. 
Never again must it be jiossible for any 
historian, distingiiislu'd oi undistinguished, 
to ]H‘n thos(' lamous and monstrous 
words so often quoted from (iibbon’s 
“ Deedine and Fall ol tin' Roman Enqiire” : 
“ History, which is, indeed, litth' more 
than the register ol tlu* crimes, lollies, and 
misfortunes of mankind.” 

On the contrary, the ])rcsent w’riter 
would define history as the record of the 
accent of man. Such a (K'hnition would 
have bt'en impossible for (ribbon, who had 
no evidence of such ascent, and no con- 
C(‘]>li(>n of the emergence ot man from the 
sub-human world. If the reacEr would 
estimate the services of biology to human 
thought, let him contrast tlie definiticju 
of history w hich was jiossiblc for a great 
genius like (ribbon and the definition 
which only requires a moment’s reflection 
to be regarded as commonplace to-day, 
or if not to-day, at any rate to-morrow. 

But in any discussion of progress we 
shall achieve less than nothing unless W'e 
successfully defiiK! this great term in which 
our interest centres. It is possible to 
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use the word “ progress ” concerning facts Yet if without any physical changes that 
on many planes. Any change in the direc- seem notewoiiliy there a])peais hut tlie 

tion of differentiation, any ])assage from barest rudiment of th(‘ ])sy( liical, the 

the homogeneous to the heterogeneous, merest glimmering of setitienc}^ the 

migfit conceivably be referred to as pro- scarcely recognisal)le emergence of any- 

gress T-iut this is not a sense of the word thing that f(‘(‘ls, tlu‘re is the very fact of 

that can liavc^ any real value for us. ])rogrcss before us. As a ])reliminary 

There was a tiling we know, when not definition, then, let us take it that by pro- 

only vva-'^ the earth’s surface destitute ^ gress we mean the emergence and 

of life, but evt'u its crust was destitute ^ increasing predominance of the 

of structure. vSiicli sti uctun* was achiev(‘d ])sy<'hical o\-er the physical, 

in the course of ages,yet tliere is something om® Only in terms of mind—using 

incongruous in the term “geological pro- that word in its widest si'iise can we frame 

gress.” Again, in the course' of time any detinition of progress that aj)]X‘als to us 

life; a])jH'ared u])ou the earth, its first who are minds. Plainl\\ tlien, ge'ological 

forms, as we must infer from tlu' facts of evolution is out of court. More, note- 

nutrition, b(‘ing \ eg('tabl(‘, that is to say, worthy, howe\('r, is the fact that oiu'-half 

forms capable' of fee.'eling whedly upem of all biedogical e've^lution is eait e)f court, 

ineaganie' material From these earhe'st It is ne)t e'asy te) frame anv final defiiiitie.)n 
be'ginnings tlie'ie' may be traex'd upwards of the ditfeuence' between an animal anel a 

the evolution of the ve'gedable kingde.an, j)lant. Yet if we'ce)mpareMhe animal and 

which has at last Iknve'red, in what we the ve'ge'table kingeloms, it is pe)ssible to 

call the flowering j)lants, inclueling, of eleclare'one overv' hning fact of contrast 

course, the' mightiest tree's. be'tvve'e'u them. The.' vi'getable' kingelom, 

In the course of this history there' has with all its power anel achiex'eme iits, shows 

been much advance' tiom the home)gen('ous ne> growth e)f mind. On e'very other score 

to the hetere)ge'ne‘e)us, much dittere-utiatieui, but this the o.ik i< vastly supe-rior te) the 

What is achie've'uu'iil of com]>lexity; alga; yet if we' are to a])])lv the crite'rie)n 

Meant'b e'Ve'rything that e)f the psyediical to tlu'm the elifferenco 

answe'is te) lle'i be'i t Spe'ue e'r’s is naught. hA e'rything has be'en achieved, 

ek'tinition e)f his wemt “ e've)- but the'e)ne thing - the e)ak elisplays no uni- 

lutie)!!.” There has been what we- might fie'el cejusciousne'ss, k't a 1 e>ne' se'lf-ce)nscious- 

eall amitomical oi niorjjhological ])re)gre'ss, ne'ss, iie) ve)litie.)n, not eve'u the scantit'st, 

the'ie' has as ce'rtainly be'e'u ph\'sie)logie'al e>r any but the' se'antiest, diffVre'ntjation of 

]')rogre'Ss, increase in coinpk'xily anel the primarv sentiency which we' are com- 

eftie'ie'nc'vof function as well as of structure, periled to attribute to the' first ve'ge'tables. 

yet is the're ne)t a se)melhing lacking. So far as any psychical evolulie)n is 

which causes us to regard the term “ ve'ge- concerned, the' histeiry of the' ve'ge'table 

table j)rogress’’ as somehow incongrue)us ? kingele)m is suhstaiiliall\’ blank. 'This it 

It is k'ss se), ])erhaps, than gee)logical is whie:h, te) my nmuj, constitutes the 

pn)gress, lu'caiise at least it ele'als with life'. one eline're'ne'e that matters be'tween the 

Yet, ill spite' e)f all, we feel that the wore! ve'ge'table' and the animal kingele)ms. 

is ne)t we)rthily uscel. We dismiss, then, as be'iieath eeiir pre- 

Plainly, the'ii, e)ur detinitiem of prejgress se*nt ne)tice the* wheile course e)f vegetable 

must not be' in tc'rms e)f the jdiysie'al. e\-ohitie)n, and turn to re'eeignise' the eiver- 

Physical eveilutiein, whe*ther ine'chanical wht'lming contrast displayeel in animal 

or anale)micah is not ])re)gress. The e'\'e)lutie)n. This displavs a serie's eif in- 

ev'eilutiein of the' me)tor-car me'chanism cre;asing e:omple'xitie.'s fe)r the 

with six cylinelers fie)m that with e)ne ofXnimVl*^* l)hvsicist, yet ane)the'r fe)r ihc 

is not pre)gre'ss, ne)r yet the eve)lutie)n chemist, yet ane)ther fe)r the 

of the many-e'e'lled anateimico-chemical comparative' anate)mist, and 

mechanism calle^d the e)ak from the aimther for the'student of the cell. To all 

one-cellcd ])lant. Oui eletinition must e)f these, heiweve'r, a paralk'l might be 

be in te'rms of the intangible. It found in the vegetable kingde)m, but the'ie 

must have “thoughts of things which is no ve-getable' ])arallel te) that evolutie)n 

thoughts but tendeTly touch.” It must which the })syche)]e)gist disce'rns in the 

be in terms e)f mind. B}’|)re)gre.ss we mean histe)ry of the animal we)rld, and that 

no seuie?s of j)hysical changes, however psychical eve)lution is the only wejrthy 

admirable e)r perfect their physical result, thing that we can pe)ssibly mean by the 
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word prop^ress. T say ]^syc.liical ratlicr than 
mental, because it is not nuM'ely intelli- 
genc(i of which w(‘ iniisl think, but all the 
attributes of the jisyche. 

Tl is the histone lact tliat n])on the 
earth long a^o theie was nothin.i^ of the 
])sychi('al, or, at any rale, no more tlum the 
hylo;;oist may attribute, like Jnnpedodts, 
to tlu' atoms with their “loves 


Man and 

Insect 

Compared 


and hates.” 1 alter, thiTe was 
no inoM‘ ol till' ]»s\chical than 
is dis|)la\ed b\' I hr bacterium 
or the oak to-day, and now tluae are in- 
ti^llip^ence and u ill and motherhood, ('on- 
sider that it we study an\’kind of seiitieiu'v 
that may be found in thi' oak, we let^ard 
it as existinp^ to sia ve th(‘ oak itsi'li, and 
by the oak itsi'll we mean the bodilv, 
]diysical, material oak ; similarly, also, in 
the case ol the sensitive ])lant or the sea 
anemone or the worm. Any powers ol 
si'iisation or disci imination or lesponse that 
such ('reatmes ]Possess we descriln' as 
aj)])anai;es or laiailtii's iisc-lul for the 
j)Iant or animal itself, and tlu* .self is still 
the })hysical beinp. 

But now pass upwards. I do not sav 
that tlu're is piest'iited to ns a ])icture 
ol animal spei'ies pku'ed on the sueci'ssiw 
rimps of a laddi'r ol intelligence, and 1 ('\'en 
rc'iiu'mbi'r that Father Wasinann di'clau's, 
i*rroneonsl\, 1 belii'\e. that if there were 
such a laddi'r. we should ha\i* to juit 
ants on the highest runps abo\e aiw 
monki'y. But 1 will pass rii;ht u]) to 
man, and then we shall surely a.j:;ree 
that the lelalion of thmps has becui re¬ 
versed. Such a minil as the insect has 
('.xisls for its bod\. But the bod\’ ol a 
man c'xists only to serxi* the man himself, 
and by the man himself we do not ineiui the 
bodil\', ])hysical, material man. We do 
not e\ en leipnre to pass u]) to man in order 
to realise this iashioii m w hich the psyi'hical 
has turned the tables upon the jdiwsical. 
Let the ii'ader coinjiare. for instance, his 
do^.^ with a tree and a caterpillar, and con- 
sidei thecasi'ot physical muti- 


Progrcs.s the 


lation. It the branches of the 


»>l ‘lie 

tree is pone ; .so w ith the cater- 
j)illar. But who that has a pet dop would 
considi'rthat the creature heloxi's haspartly 
vanished because a lep is amputated ? 
It is its psyche that isthi'dop, it is its body 
that is the caterpillar ; the ])sychical has 
turned tlu* tables upon the phvsical—- 
and that is ])ropiess. Its hiphest form is 
found in man, to whom were addressed 
6j8d 


the W'ords: “If thy hand or foot offend thee, 
cut them off, and cast them from thee.” 
The man is not coiiijiosed of hand and feel 
and viscera -these are liis body-servants. 


Ih'opress is therefore not an illusion of 
youth, l)ut the sipireme fact of the earth’s 
history, and tlu* tiiial demonstration of 
that truth is tlie first service ol ])iol()py 
and of the iiineleenf h century to mankind. 
Piopress is jiossible Ix'cause it has oecurrc'd. 
It is not an illusion, but a seii'utilic truth. 
I'hc common cant about the “ illusion 
of ])ropress ” may make attractive litera¬ 
ture or rhetoric, but to deny the reality 
ol j)ropri'ss is us dchniti'ly to flout scientific 
truth as to den\' the molion ol the earth, 
and is an I'rror immi‘asmahl\' more pravi*. 
Kveii if we care to i)lay with the terrible 
idea of Aristotle, that ext'ry art and every 
])hilosophy has ju'obably been found out 
many times, up to the limits ol the ])ossible, 
and apaiu deslrox’cd, e\en then we have 
to reckon with the tiiidinp out, w'hich is 
an aspi-el of ])iopress. 

'J'hc* eon\’eise (‘iror is no less noteworthy. 
It Consists in the teachiiip that science 
di'inoiistiall's piopress to he constant and 

„ . . ine\itable. 'This enor, however, 

Survival 


of the 
Fittest 


loiip apo exposi'd. We 
may lemember that durinp 
those \'ears when Speiii'i'r W’as 
W’oikiiip towards his eoncej)lion of universal 
evolution he wrote, in an essay 

called “ Piopiess : Its Law and Cause.” 
When hi' saw. howex’ei, that all ehaiipe 
is not })iopi essix'e, he inti'odurcd llie w'ord 
“ evolution ” as a term w hich does not 
eommil us to any moral concept. W’e 
must rememlx'i', also, that Jus, lamiliar 
|)hiase is not “ sur\i\’al ol the best,” but 
“ suiwival ol llie fittest,” and that fitness 
may at times lx* constituted hy characters 
wliicli are irrelevant to ]>ropress, such as 


vepelable cliaraetei'S; oi by others wliieli, 
so tai tiom beiiip llu' ])est, are the W'orst. 

It we are ini'Hiied to heliiwa* tliat pro- 
pri'ss is constant and ille^atal)l^^ Jet ns 
recall the ex'oliitioii of the intestinal 
jiarasites as ])rool of the possiliitity of 
depradation e\'en mulei the action of 
natural sek'ciiou. d'he survival of the 
fittest now l>ecomes eijiiivak'iit to the 
sm\ J\'a1 of the worst. \\'t, apaiu, liiolo- 
pists arc familiar with what may l)e 
calk'd survixals Iroin the jiast in the plant 
woild, (diaiipe in no direction can occur 
if there be nothinp to cause it, and thns 
3^)11 may find si)eciL'S extant to-da}^ wdiich 
seem to have imdcrpone no cliange for 
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untold ages. On the one hand, organic 
evolution asserts tliat ])rogrrss is ])ossil)lt“ 
and lias occurred, and on the olln'r 
liand tluit it is neitlier constant nor 
inevitable niuh'r all conditions. Jilvolii- 
tion demonstrates and has arhii'ved, but 
is not synonymous \vitli, ])rogi'ess. 

This, of course, the historian knows lull 
well, and one ol the leasons wliy, dm ing 
the last half cenlury, he has laiUnl to 
realise’ what organic t\’ohi1ion means lor 
him is that h<' has hecai misU’d as to what 
the doctrine assi'rts. lb* knows that 
])rogi(.'ss is not iiKwitable ; h(' knows that 
the mightiest ernpiie'S, ha\'ing reaclu'd 
unexain])l(‘d lieights, ha\’e lallen. \Mier(‘, 
he asl:s, are “ llic’ glory that was ('rreeea^ 
and the graiuhair tliat was Romi'” lb* 
has [)Ushed back his incjuiries to Ilabylon. 
and yet more clearly he see's that [)rogiess 
is not inevitahie. As Spain iell, and 

Koine and (ireece, so did iyg\ pt and 
lkih\lon. When, theietoie. tin* cloclriin* 
ol organic e\’ohition is ]aesmled to him 
as asserting that jirogre'ss is a constant 
law ot Nature*, (an he lx* blamed lor 
dec'lining to waste* his time upon what 
he* knows to be lalse* It our 
st ere a I,, these* pages to state* 

oa to ^ jacts and the* thee>r\ based 
rogress. them in a nie)i(* ce>ire*ct 

lashion. and in the course e)l (le)ing s«> tee 
show' that tlie'ie* is absolutely im conlhct 
whate\’er be1we*(*n the teachings ol bioleigx 
and the* lae'ts ol histoiv. II the're were 
such a ('onihet, whie'h would ha\'e te) go 
to the wall, do(*s the* leade*! taiic\ - the 
theoric‘s oi the lads ? 

Ibit belore* we* turn more closely to 
c*xamiiie the historie'al lae'ts k't us en- 
dea\a)ur to conijilete* our e'oiicept ol pio- 
giess. WA* have* agie’ed that, considered 
Irom afar, it is at any late clearl\ dis¬ 
cernible* to be the increasing ]>iedommance 
ot the* ])sychi('al o\'er the pli\sical, and 
that, if it exists at all, it is involved in 
psychical evolution. We remind our¬ 
selves also that ex'olution under all its 
aspe'cts is a change Irom the homoge*neous 
to the heterogeneous. Is it ]M)ssible, 
then, to conceive* e)l any linality, any 
goal to ])rogre*ss } Is tliere any iele*al 
that seems to be* inelicate’d ? 

Plainly, I think, psychical evolution 
can result in nothing highe*r than what 
call pe’r.sonalit}’ or indix'iduality. If 
evolution is to result in the production ol 
the heterogeneous, its ide’al is mejst com¬ 
pletely achieved in personality—the 


me)st distiiK'tive* ejnality we know,” as 
Protessor IbiHeling says. Pi'igress, then, 
must be* such a se*rie*s ol changes as increase 
the conscious lite ol the* individual. \VT 
can b\' no me’aiis plumb the de*pths w hich 
the* conscious hie* nia\' leach here or lu*re- 
alle*r, but along this j)ath and no other 
is our goal to be* sought. II the machinery 

. ol a motoi-car is not proof 
The Real , 4 4 1 

_ , , ol i)iogu‘^s, no more is the 

Proofs of . , , -P, 

„ macliin<i\ ol a so('iet\’. 1 lie 


Progress 


jU'odiicts ol ]irogi(*ss are not 
nu'chanisnis, but men. Ph\sical com- 
ple*\it\, pliN'sical dille'ientiation all this 
as such is nedbing to us. d'he hie of the^ 
bee*hi\'e“. leer iustaiicec has to be judged by 
the- lele-als wliie'h we ha\'e* loimulate*el and 
not b\' any nu'chanie'al staiidaids. II the 
mae hiiu'iy ol the Ix'chix'c does not make 
loi ine!i\idualil\, it has nothing to e.lo 
with the sul>ject we ale* dise'Ussing. though 
as an ae'hie*\eni' i.t in \ ital me'chaiiics it 
may be coiisuU i a)'ly moi<* inte'ie*sting 
than a motor-e'ai. So much, the*!!, by 
wax (*l (le'linitie)!!. 

The (ddei- tlirory ol eirganic eveilution, 
which commoiiix name*d alte*i’ Lamarck, 
anel which was exj)ounde‘d by him at 
length m iNoi). the \ ear ol ( hai les Darwin’s 
birth, as->erted that chai ae'b*!ace}uire*d 
b\ the parent, sucli as the' e'lle*cts eil use 
aial disuso, are* 11 an*-mit t»'(l to the* otf- 
spimg. ('nc ol his example's was the case 
ol the* gliatli'. wliH'h e.we'S its long ne*ck, 
he- ])re*sumed, to the gradual stietching 
ol the- iK'cks ol man\ ance'slors in their 
ellorts to reae'h the' le'axe's ot liee's. Now', 
it ni*e*ds but the smalle*sl coiisiele'iatioii 
to re’CogniM* that this epiestion ol the* 
transmission ol accpiire'd chaiacle*rs, 
commonly re-ganled as a ejiiarie*! ol the 
biologi-^ts, is ol th(' utmost moment to 
the [)hilosu]>hic historian. 

In ge*neral. it is laii ((» sa\' that his- 
toiiaiis liax’e- hithe*i to ace'e*pte‘d, as })o[)uIar 
opinion commonly accepts, luc Lamare'k- 
ian doctiine* oi the' inheritance ol aeepiire*- 

„ , . , ments. Lor man\ygene*ratie)ns 

Doctrine of • i • V i i 

_ . . . a laee* is eliscii)line‘(.l, anel so 

Inherited 

Acquirements , , . i . . 

people* to whom discipline is 

native; or lor inanx g('ne*iations a nation 
finds it necessarx’ to make* aelx'enture upon 
the water, anel so at hist theie* is producexl 
a ge'iieration with blue wat(*r in its bloe'd. ’ 

The the*ory applies eeiually to retrogrexs- 
.sion—a fact ol liistory scarce*ly less salie*nt 
than the lact ol jirogress. Icvery historian 
has a.s.senteid that the vice^s of a ])eople 
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will, in course of time, produce moral 
and ]diysical degeneration in their pos¬ 
terity. Historians like to comj)are the 
history of a nation to the history of an 
individual, and this leads them to the very 
familiar assertion, repL'atCvl and believed 
almost everywhere, that the litt‘ of a 
species or race or nation, like the life of 
an individual, must iiH^vilahly 
show a period of growth iol- 
f?. * ° lowed by maintenance, and, as 

IS ory individual, ultimately 

hy decadence and d(‘ath. Now, modern 
biology has to he rec koned with in these 
interpretations of history, with its ])eriods 
of ])rogress and retrogression. And in the 
first jdace, for th(‘ ease may he more 
briefly dealt with, let us observe that the 
argument from the necessity of d(‘ath lor 
the individual to the necessity of death for 
a sp(‘cies or race* is, biologically considered, 
not iiKM'ely false but ridiculous. On the 
contrary, between the individual and tlu‘ 
race theie exists only one overwhelming 
difference', which is juecisely that, whilst 
the individual is nece'ssarily mortal, the' 
rae'c is not, and the* analogy betwevn tlie 
life of the indixidiial and the life ol a 
nation Ix'longs entire'ly to the' domain not 
of science, but e)f rhe*toric or j)oetry. 

Every living man at this moment be'ars 
within him living ('lenu'uts whie'h may 
trace back a c'ontinuous ance'stry to the' 
beginnings of life upon our ])lane't. Life 
as a whole ])henomene)n does not elie ; it 
is only the individual that dies. Te) assert 
that ihee'aiise an ineli\’idual dies a spe'e ie's 
or a nation must die is te) ])rove e)ne'Self 
blind to the most salie'iit fact that elis- 
tinguishe's the* s])e*cie*s Irom the indivielual. 

Turn we now te) the' still moie serious 
que'stions involved in the truth or falsil}^ 
of the Lamarckian de)eirine conee'rning 
the inheritanee' e)f acejuired characters. 
Led us state in a couerete' and striking 
fe)rm the' magnitueleot the' ce)utrasl be'twe'e'u 
the iute‘ri)retations ejf histe>ry that res]>ec- 

_ - lively assert and deny this ])r< 3 - 

The CAse j . ■ ■ ' 

r • position. Le't us imagine' a 
of a Dyeng * , • i i r 

Nation” luitiou which toi* many geiie'ia- 

tions has lived in e^ver-incivasing 
luxurious .sloth and ea.se. Let us take! this 
nation at a })eriod whe'ii it would .seem that 
decadence could ne) further go. But still, 
of course, the!re' are many habievs be'ing 
born. Now, the cpiestioii is as lo the state 
of the)se babies at birth. According to the 
Lamarckian vie'w, the new geiu'ration is 
predestined to failure ; it is imbued with 
Gjoo 


character acquired and accumulated by 
its ancestors. This is a “ dying nation.” 
Like an individual it has entered on its 
})eriod of decadence, and, as in the case of 
the individual, no social medicine will re¬ 
store t'ither its adult manhood or its youth. 

But sup])ose that w(! arc empowered 
summarily to deny the transmission of 
ac(|uired characters. Words can sc arcely 
])icture the contrast in our interpretation. 
The new gc'ueration, then, is, on the whole, 
not much hotter, not much wor.se, except 
through the .slow operation ol any form 
ol selection for ])arent!.oofl than was the 
new generation of c('ntiirie.s Ix'fore. The 
baby makes a fresh start, the .sins of the 
parent are not visited upon it in the direct 
lashion as.sc'rted by the other lln'ory. If, 
then, .something outside' the newgc'ne.ration 
could be ( hanged ; if ('ach baby could l)t! 
born into the .social environmc'ut into which 
its aiK'estors of ('enturies In't'ore were horn, 
th('n. in an instant, .so to .s])eak, that nation 
would become again as great and worthy 
as in the days of old. It contains the 
constant possibility of ieco\ery, which the 
individual who is “ dying ” in tlu' course 
of Nature' does not. Now, the answer to 
the question whc'ther or not 


ac(]uir('d characters are trans¬ 
mitted cannot he lelt to the 


History and 
Biology in 

Agreement jl answered 

by the students of heredity ; it is to be 
answered alter ('xperinK'iital inquiry by the 
mi(T(.).scope, and by statistics. If the fa(ds 
so ohtaim'd are incompatilile with the farts 
oi history, then furtlu'r iiKiuiry iiuist sliow 
why it is that what is true of the dog or 
the chestnut is not true ol man ; l)ut we 
shall find that there is uo in(”om])atil)ility 
with the lacts of history- L('l us see how 
W(' ('an di'iend tliat assc'rtion. 


It is the ('onelusi(.)u ol modern hicjlogy, 
and one which wi' arc now ('.ompt'lled to 
a('<'('pt, that ar(|uir('d ehararters an' ii(3t 
traiisini.s.sihh'. W(' now recognise a 
j)riueiple that mak(\s tor organic evolution 
without nxpiiring us to assumt' that ac¬ 
quired characters are traiismi.ssihle. Tliis 
prim'i])le we are about to study. But it 
is not men'ly that we do not need the 
transmission of aequireiueuts ; it is that 
on inquiry we find that it does not 
oe<'ur. to this stateiiK'ut th(!rc are 
some very dubious exceptions, derived, 
for instance, from the realm (3f im¬ 
munity to di.sea.se; but the.se are quite 
irrck'vant to the int(!riMetation of 
history. So far as the historian is 
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concerned, acquired characters are not 
transmissible and are never transmitted. 
He has to reckon with this. 

The result of this conclusion of the 
biolof^ists is in a sense to enhance the im- 
]X)rtanee of that department of history 
which is outside the s))here of biology. 
This is to say that in dcaiyins^ the trans¬ 
mission ol acquirements by lua'cdity 
we gieatly restrict the im])nrlance of 
biol(.)gi('al lieredity in the study of history, 
whilst to do so is ])roportionately to in¬ 
crease th(‘ monuait tliat must lie attached 
to the facts of history that lie' outside all 
biological heredity. In other words, 
whilst in explaining the d(‘.i;eneratk)n of 
a ])(‘ople Ihe hi lorian ini^ht loinnaly 
transfer his Inirden to the shoulders of tlu* 
biologist, as, lor instance, by saying that a 
s})eci(‘s must die as an individual dies, 
he is now compt'lled t<i explain the ])heno- 
menon in soc ial terms and historical terms, 
ill tiMius ol events and customs and 
„. , morality, and es])ecially o! 

IS ory s environment, as the* -elc cior of 
Tremendous i , 

paix'ntliood. 1 he transmission 
Phenomena ' - i i i i 

ol acepmed characters being 

denic'd, Lamarckian heredity will no longer 
bear the burden ol exiilaining th(‘s(‘ 
tremendous phenomena of history. In 
(‘ffect, the biologist says to the historian: 
“No, N'ou must not come to me lor explana¬ 
tions ; 1 will giv(‘ you the gurit assislaiues 
if yon rec'ognise it as siuh, ol denying 
a])soliit(‘ly that 1 can give* you any assisi- 
anc'e at tliis point, and ol asseiting tliat 
you must lind (‘Xplanations lor these lacts 
in your own ]>rope’r s])hert'.“ 

Now, certainly, if llu* liistorian found it 
im|)ossi])]e to make* history nsisonahle 
vvilhont resort to the dor triiu' ot the 
transmission of acejnired charaeitrs or the 
doedrinc that nations, like individuals, 
must die, then, as wc have hint(*d aliove, 
the biologist would have to reconsider his 
position. He would have* to ask himself 
whether, in the total absence of any other 
conceivable explanation, the (Unadciice 
of Koine must not be cxplaiiuxl in terms 
of such transmission. But there is no such 
necessity. On the contrary, the historian 


must be purblind who fails to see, staring 
him in the face, causes totally inde¬ 
pendent of the transmission ot acquired 
characters or the siqiposed necessity lor 
the death of a nation, wdiicli abundantly 
acrount for all the jihenomc'na tliat he has 


The Historian's 

Debt to 

the Biologist 


to explain. What are these 
cans(*s, 1 shall he asked, 
which to my mind so easily 
account for the tremendous 


jihenoniena hit heat o found unaecount- 
al)le hy hisloriaiis, excejit by leeoursc 
to biological doctrines now discredited ? 
To this I answer that whilst Ihe historian 


lias recordc'd battles and intrigues and 
enactments, and so forth, he may ])ossibly 
liave n(_‘glected matters ol greati'r moment. 
And hen*, aLo, he has to learn from the 


l)ioiogist ; he has to he* taught, and is, 
ind(*ed, nc>\v learning, which an* tlie juitent 
and which the triv'ial lactors ol liistory. 

In an eaily chapler of Hu* History 
OF TiiF World n lias ])etii shown how 


history may be eoiiceivcHl as a history of 
knowl(‘dgc*, as a history ot enhurc', as a 
history ol lilH‘rly, as a hislory ol jiolitical 
institutions. Bin if the prc'st'iit writer is 
assiin'd ol .uiything at all, it is that history 
may he conceived not only under lliese 
headings, lint also, lor instance, as a history 
ol molheiiiood or as a history ol morality. 

I binian history, altc‘r all, is the history of 
man Hu* individual, in co-existemee and in 


.secpienci* with oilier individuals. It is a 
hislory ol imlieidual sjiecimens of human 
nature, and the* lactors that liave made it 


must necessarily be the lactors that most 
nearly affect the individual. How, then, 
can liislory l)e rightly interpreted if, ior 
instance, w'e have as yet no historian of 
childhood, as wa* havt* yet no historian 
of motherhood ? Many have 
I ° # devoted tliemselvc^s to the 

HisicTr geographical 

** ^ eiiviroiiinent uixm history, the 

innucnce ol the sea or the mountains; 


man}' to the intlucnee of the mental 
eiivironinent ; some have even de¬ 


liciously eonc(*ivcd the history of man¬ 
kind to be but a series ot marginal 
notes upon the history of machinery. 









THE SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 

BEING LESSONS OF THE PAST 
FOR THE WORLD OF TO-DAY 

IT is ('])vi(>iis llial 1 hi“ iiHjiiirK's. rais('{l liavt* the* al)s()lnk’ ruler of all organic' (‘xajlulion 
th(Mr value, but how ri'lativc^lv limited is tliat all-importaiil rc'alitv whicli 


IT is ('bvioUs that the iinjuiru's raisin 1 have 
thiMr value, but how ri'lativi^ly limited 
that \ able is wt' realisi' wlum we come to ask 
liowiai, ill terms ot mountains or mach¬ 
inery, theie (an be explaiiK'd thiyLjreat iacls 
of histoiw which ale, oi com si*, the lise 


of history, which aie, oi couise, the lise 
and tall oi peoples. 'Fheevident 
and Fall is, to tak(' the ('ase ol a 

of Peoples P'‘>init<iin aloiK', that this con¬ 
stant and imehau^^iuf^ taclor is 
plainly irn'levaiit. And the case of mach¬ 
inery is veiv little betti'r. li history is to 
be inti'i'prc'ted in terms ol human nature, 
we must mteri>iet its greatest phenomena 
by the studv ol those lactors which nurst 
closely inlhieiice human iiaturi'. 

It is tor ther(‘ad('r to decide whether, in 
the case ol this man or that, in tlu' case of 
this socii'ty or that, it is a mountain or a 
mother, tlie weathc'i or tlu' home, that is 
most worth\' ol his study. 'I'his (juestiou 
ol till' SOI la! inti'rpretaiiou ol history, 
one ol the most luminous and momi>ntous 
idi'as ol this a/^e. imisi bi‘ dulv recot,mised 
t'lsewheie. Hen* we introduce it 
in ordtM' to uott* that the historian who 
seeks to expl.iin piOL^ress and retro- 
f^ressioii, and who is no lon;,^er allowed to 
lind simple but lalse explanations in terms 
ol Lamarckian herc'dity, lux'd by no 
means be* ^unvelhsl loi lack ol matter. 

Ill" has yet to study adequately mairiatjje 
and motliiMhood, }Kii('ntai;e, social and 
domcstii' morality, all the, factors that 
most nearly mlluenc(‘ the ^rowiipe: ^’enera- 
tion; he has to study the i)roeressive 


the absolute ruler of all or^anii' (‘\'olulion 
is tliat all-important rcxility which 
Darwin calls “ natural .si'lection ” and 
SpiMicer *’ the sur\’i\'al ol the' littest.” 
We must closely study these phrases il 
we aix' to imderstand 11 k‘ coudilioiis which, 
as we saw in the ])iecislmj.; chapter, 
have lesulli'd in the ))i'edomiuance ol 
lli(‘ psychical. As w e saw, bioloi^y can tell us 
positiveh' that this new predominance ol 
the ])sychical. which is pioi^iiAss, has oc- 
( urrt'd. l)iit that would be a small service 
il it ('ould not ])iocei‘d to tell us how it has 
occurred. \\‘(‘ aie mteiesled iu the past, 
ol ('oursc*: but it is onw.nds that our 
eyi's are most commonly turned if wt‘ are 
A'ally to justily ourselves as historians 
lor this aj^e, and tlu* ijuestiou is whether 
biolo/:;y can ]»ilot us. 

Now', what is the iIr'oia' ol natural 
sek'ction It depends upon the* ('xisienct* 
_ , ol two lai Is. hiMcditv and 


‘t> like, but 


commoiilv not (‘Xactl\- like. 'J'he 


tion; he has to study the proj;ressive 
Darwin's modilicatiousin those inlluences 
- W'heii, lor instance, a nation 
-t nocossary 1.. s.n,s«K. 
lor its lite, or wTien, liavmg 
gained success, it ceas(‘s to struggle. These 
subjects are inexhaustible and of inex- 
liaiistible moment. Turn W'e now' to 
the mod(.'rn theory of organic evolution 
as conceivc'd and demonstrated by 
Charles Darwin. We now reali.se that 
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The Laws of Pike beg(*t> like, but 

ere I y an ^.xacth' like. The 

Variation , , , , , 

inborn degree ol untikeuess is 

called vai'iat ion. Fhei e .u e moi e born than 
I'an survi\’e. sur\'i\’al including the idea of 
])arenthood on their part — survival and 
reproduction in oftspiing; and theudort' 
those variations which constitute superior 
hliiess loi w'hatexei the eiix'iroiimeiit may 
be are aulomalii all\- or uaturally si lccted, 
and those same variations will tend to be 
transmitted to ])osterity by the law' of 
heri'dily. ()bser\'e that a fil iation is an 
inborn charac ter inborn, innate", inluaent, 
iundamental, which you will, and as such 
U‘uds to 1)1 perpetuated Ol' transmitted. 

rills, oi c(»urs(‘, is an old and very long 
controversy, but for our ])r<,‘sent jiuiqio.se 
it will .suflice if wi" recognise that the 
distinction between x'arialions ami ac quiro- 
rnents is a rt'al oiu". and that it is variations 
the selec'tion (.)f which is of \ alue, because 
it is variati(.)ns, as distinguished from 
acquirements, which, being selected, can 
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])erpctuate theinsc^lvc's. Xovv, natural selec¬ 
tion in no siMis(‘ ('n\'d('s—it selcM'ts. If 
there were no variation tluav would be 
nothing; lor it to select from ; it would have 
no choice. Without variation there would 
have been no oi^^anic' evolution. 

What is it, then, tliat in any individual 
natinal s(‘le('tion seltn ts The answer is 
that, with absolute indiiierence as to all 
otlu'r ('onsiderations, natural staled ion 
sek'cts whatever has siiiviwil walue, and 
in |)ro])ortion as it has sur\'i\'al \-alue. 

L('t us be,L,un with. tlu‘ variations upon 
which it acts. We do not undcasland 
their ])ro(hi('tion, but at h-ast we find 
no more evidcMici' to-day than Darwin 
found ol th(' exisU !.c(‘ oi any dt'terminate 
(haiaetei in them. When we call them 
foiiuitoiis wiMinist not iina.rtine a ‘chance^” 
outside' till' lealin ot law. On tlu' 
contrary, the IMen'lelians find \'ariation'> to 
be f.ij)ai)l(' ol analysis and pri'diction. 
No one who is acaiu.iinted with the work 
ol this yoim^i;' >t'hool ol bioloj^ist'^ can 
sjx'ak ol lorluilou'^ variations without 
at any rate an uns])ok('n reniindei (>f llie 
matlH'inatK al analysis ol what we call 

- ( hance. iMirther. onh* C('rlain 

Conditions , , , 

, vT .L . I*’'' possihU' lor any 

of Natural ^ , , , ,, - 

« , six'c'K'-.. 1 lie lortuity ol 

Selection * , , . ... 

natiiia! s(‘h*ction js aiixthm;.; 

but tlu' “law ot bi,e:yle<l\-pi,Ltel('<l\,“ as an 
aCiideinii opponent ol ('harles Darwin 
onc(‘ calk'd it. 

Secondly, wdn'ii we‘ come to study the 
('onditions undei' which natural se'lection 
ads - its dependence upon ec'itain con¬ 
ditions, not merely as regards the juti- 
duction ot N'anations but also as ri'i^anh 
tin* dei,iree to which the* einaroiunenl 
exeredses strini;i'nt ])releren(a' —we see 
how^ monstrous is the notion ol chance 
havin^^ l)een set u]) a^ an ielol and super- 
stitiousiy worshi])pe(l b\- Darwin, as 
some would ha\'e us ])elie\'e, and W(' 
see also that the law is not a blind law, 
but, Iroin this ])oint ol vii'W at any rate, a 
\a‘r\’ rt'asoiiable and discH'rniiiii one. 

Thirdly, as wt^ shall see when wo come 
to study siirvi\’al vahu' more (dosely, 
the (K'Hiaiids made by th(‘ law’ of natural 
selection are absolutely constant, not- 
wdthstandiiif.; tlu' cimlrasts bctw^'cn the 
various tashions in wdiicdi they are met. 
I have said that natural selection selects 
whaU'ver has survival value, and in 
proportion as it has surxdval value. The 
word “ value,” as Ruskin himself reminds 
us, is derived from valcrc, to be strong, which 


is itself an idea derived from life. Now, 
life, dt‘sj)ite its varying inani!(stations, 
is at bottom a constant thing, and it is 
this constant thing, life, and characters 
that have survi\'al value, that natural 
si'lection invariably requires. Natural 
seU'dion know’s wdiat it wants, and in¬ 
variably g('ts it. Higgledy-])iggl(‘dy is, 
„ , l)lainlv, not the w'ord. 

^ ,.1 Will grant that the maiii- 

^ testations of hleansw^erso 

varymgly to our ethical 
judgments that wi' are liabk' to lorget 
the absolute lundauK'ntal (‘onsistc'iK'y 
w'hi<'h 1 have tric'd to indicate'. Since 
hie manitests itself in tlu' microbe as 
well as in man. natural sc'lc'cUion may 
be found si'lcnting the' mi('rolH'. il that be 
loiinel to hn\'e more' \’ahie', or, to translafe 
the word into h'mglish, more' stie'iiglh. 

Ih'uci'the' supcrhe ial asjx'ct ol higglc'eh’- 
piggledy whic h the 1 iw' may assume'm oiir 
eye's it w’(‘ e'ouline' our siiuiy to any givc'ii 
moment instc'ad of suiw’c'ymg ihe whole 
epic ot lite*. For it is true' tiiat the 
character whie li iiossesscs survi\'al \’alue 
may \'ary inde'liiult ly and oflc'r terrible 
contrasts to aij\’ e-thical jiidgme'nl such as 
that invoh’ed in the' idc'a of progri'ss. 
He'iice' the N’e'he'me'iice wit h w hicli l^uskin 
condt'iuns tlu' law oi e'om]K'titioii as 
aiiarediy, the* law not ol lile but ol death. 

Ill lh(' mie’robe* the c'haraete'rs having 
survival value* nre* its poisons, or toxins ; 
in tue oak, grcM'ii leave's, amongst othe'r 
things, ol e'ouisc' : in the' tiger, tec'th, 
claw’s and muscle's ; in tlu' ox. a comjilicate’d 
siomach: and so on. In so far as the 
characte'r make's lor lilc' it must ])erj)etuale 
itsell ; its might e'oiislitule's its right. 
Nature* makes noexj)licil a\’owal ot aiivbias 
low’arels what wv have' dc'linc'd as juogre'ss ; 
she doe's n()t eh'clare oulnghl that slie is 
alter qualitv ralln'r than ejuantity, atte'r 
the jrsychical ratht'r than the' physical. 
Thus, though, as wo are' about to see, 
tile* psychic'.al commonly triumphs, simjdy 
be'c ause' it has sujierioi' siir\’ival 
„ . value, it is not siiareel if the 

^ : . jihvsK'al e liarae te'i's ot some 

triumphs eompier 

it. ThecTab, a erawdinginvertebrate*, may 
(*at the* bird. It is saitl that ” on sand¬ 
banks among the Laccadive* Islands 
land crabs oite'ii kill the* ne*stling terns 
l)y the hundrc'd.” Ye*d more* striking, 
man himself, and often the finest souls 
amongst mankind - a S])inoza or a Schu¬ 
bert—may be killed by a despicable 
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fungus, the tubercle bacillus. The bacillus 
has some character which is at superior 
survival value, and accordingly it sur¬ 
vives. Thus, so far as natural selection 
is concerned, there is no right but might. 
Yet, somehow, the right, as, for instance, 
the conception of right, has (‘nu'rged. 
We can only conclude, then, that it our 
j)rinciple be correct, the right, 
o/wal ^■'•erything that wv adniirc, or 

Evolution voly, t lu- i>sy- 

chical. must ])ossess might. 
Even in a world of claws and toxins it must 
have possc.ssed sufficient survival value to 
survive. This is the great thesis of Carlyle 
in other words. If it be true that natural 
selection has no ])rejudices, we can only 
exj)lain in terms of survival value the 
j)n\sent dominance of the i)sychical. 

It is evident enough, if we come to 
think in terms of this conc(‘})t of survival 
value, that lowly ]).sy<’hi(‘al characters, 
such as sensory acuity, sensory dis¬ 
crimination, sensory memory, would con¬ 
stitute factors having survival value lor 
the creature that displayed them. Such 
creatures would tend to succeed in the* 
struggle for liie and to transmit their 
powers to their offspring. More and 
rnore we might exjieet to find creatures 
living by their wits rather than by force 
of bone or muscle. The survival valuc‘ 
of such aj)titudes is self-evident, and the 
increasing part they play in the course of 
animal evolution is one of the most 
easily/ explicable of facts. 

In short, the evolution of instinctive 
and intelligent ])()W('rs is a necessary 
camsequence of thc'ir high survival value. 
Giv'en the action of natural selection u]»on 
all vital characters, and given the indis¬ 
putable, if mysterious, fact that such 
vital characters may include intelligence, 
then the emergence; and dominance ol 
intelligence is inevitable. The " fluke ” 
theory of its history is untenable. The 
very reverse is tile truth. The only 
Successful theory of the cmcr- 

StrugKleof of inlolhgcnce is a 

lutelligence ncc^fs-^itanaii theory. It wa.s 
given no unfair start; on 
the contrary, it has not been favoured 
by the judge ; it has not been allowed 
to emerge without a struggle; it has 
emerged only where there has been struggle, 
and it has emerged because it could— 
because of its superior survival value. 
It has the right which belongs to might. 
When, then, man is described as the 
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“ ])oor fluke or sjiort of the anthropoid 
ape," this conclusion, which is advanced 
as the inevitable inlerence from biology, 
seems to me to assert everything that 
biology denies. So far as the intellectual 
powers of man are c'onc'erned, their emerg¬ 
ence and dominance in the light of the 
conce})t of survival value seem to me to 
have been inevitable, not under any 
conditions, but under the conditions that 
have olHaincd. If we believe wit h Tyndall 
that their pronii.se and j)C)teney must be 
disccrnc'd by the scientific imagination 
in the primeval nelaila, then they must 
out. W'hen out, as we have seen, they 
may ha\x; to compete' even with tiie 
tubercle bacillus. Nature iic'ver gives 
a linal verdict, but out they must. 

This is as much as to .say that tlioiigdi pro- 
givss is not constant, and though evidence 
ol retrogression is only too (>asy to lind, 
yet, given certain conditions whic'h have 
obtained, ])rogrc‘ss was torc'-ordained. 
Contrast with the* assertion that man 
is a " fluke* " Sir JC Ray Laukestc'r’s 
" spc'.citic assc'rtion that he* is the j>redes- 
tiiu'cl outcome of an orclc'iiy, and to a largo 
c'xtent ])erc'c'plible, mechan¬ 
ism." But hillierto we have 
considered the survival value 
ol the; psychical only in so 
far as discrimination, memory, instinct 
and intelligence* aic* c'onec'rnecl. We turn 
iic.)w to wliat is intiiiitely more imjxirtant 
for us here, progn'ss bc'ing I'c'ally an ethical 
term—the })syrhical chaiactc'is which may 
be summed uj) unclc'r the* word lc)\*e. 

Now, it it is possible to assert the survival 
value of intelligence, it is immeasurably 
easier to assert the survival value of love, 
and this in diiec't contravention of the 
Nietzschean misinterpretalion of the 
Dai'winian theory, and also in direct con¬ 
travention of the tarnous opinion of 
Huxlc-y that " carsmic evolution is in- 
cornjretent to fui’iiish any betlcT reason 
why what we call good is preferable to 
wdiat we call evil tlian we had before." 
Accor cling to Huxley, as to Ruskiii, mor al 
or ethical exolulion is ojrposed, radically 
op)X)sed, to cosmic evolution. But let us 
look at love in terms of survival value, and 
let us, if you please, begin with the lowest 
vertebrates, and we shall end with man. 

Sutherland found that so soon as the 
slightest trace of parental care emerges 
amongst the fishes, the chance of survival 
is increased and, as we should expect, 
the birth rate lowered. This advance 
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may be traced right through the verte¬ 
brate kingdom, increase of parental care, 
that is, of love, being associated with 
a lower birth rate and a lower infant 
mortality, this meaning a greater pro¬ 
portion of life to dt'alli and a greater 
possibility of individuation for the j)ar(‘nt 
individual, in constxiuenco of the (‘conomy 
(‘ffected in reproduction ; wliilst the 
offspring, thougli fewer, increase in 
individual ])ower, es])ecially since parental 
care, in the highest stag(‘s of evolu¬ 
tion, is concentrated upon a few instead 
of scattered u])on many, and, there¬ 
fore, weakened for (^ach. 

This se(iuencc may be traced through the 
fishes, am])hibia, rej)tiles, lards and mam¬ 
mals j)rogressively, the birth rate of the 
anthro]x)id apes and man being the low'est 
known. In man the period of gestation, 
the period of what we may call organic 
morality, is, in proportion to weight, the 
longest known, and tlu' natural lactation 
period of three or four years is also the 
longest known. Sociologists tell us that 
th(i same sequenc'e is to be observed m the 


human race itselt. “Diminutions in the 
number ol deaths and child- 

HiThes‘product ‘‘nnilyac oinpany 

of Mor lit ad\'ances in parental raire 
from society to scx'iety or 
from class to class in the same society.” 
Ill short, the ])sychical fact called love 
is deinonstrated to constitute a factor of 
siijireme survival value. Natural selec¬ 
tion actually st'lects morality, and we 
come to realise that man is the highest 
product of morality. Without love no 
baby can live lor a wc'ek. Every one of 
the i,t)oo millions ot human beings on 
the earth at this moment is a jnoduct 
of mother-love, and I am entitled to say 
” no morals, no man.” So far is Darwinism 
from reducing morality to the level of a 
sujierstition that natural selection, which 
is the Darwinian principle, actually selects 
morality, because of its supc'iior survival 
value. The creature in whom, as the 
comparative facts of gestation and 
lactation show, organic morality is at its 
height has become the lord of the earth. 

I have no space to disc uss the argument 
that the prolongation of infancy, depend¬ 
ing upon i)arental care—that is to say, 
upon love—has made possible the trans¬ 
mutation of instinct into intelligence and 
educability, the instruments of man’s 
dominance. There still remains the fact, 
seeming to confirm Huxley, that the 


indiscriminate extension of sympathy, 
involving the abrogation of the law of the 
survival of the fittest, would lead to the 
miiltijdication of the unfit. This is a very 
small difficulty, however, since it is quite 
j)ossible lo extend every kind of sympathy 
and care to the unfit whilst meanwhile 
forbidding them just one thing, and that is 
- j)a rent hood. This is to effect 

f rncTcifullv what natural selec- 

of the Mind , i i • x 

of Mnn would, in a former age, 

have effected unmercifully. (3ur 
argument requires completion now only by 
one lurth(‘r ])r()])osition, which is that not 
only has the jisychical a survival value, but 
this demonstrates itself increasingly to out¬ 
weigh that ol the |)hysical. Obviously, by 
no other means could the jxsychic'al have 
emerged and become dominant. 

This proposition is absolutely vital 
to our argument, but, fortunately, 
it napiires no ’ d>oiiring. Man daily 
achieves b}^ mcains of his mind what 
the lower animals have to a diieve by 
])hysical means. If he cannot run so fast, 
his mind creates a train ; if his teeth do 
not last ,^o well, he makes false ones, and 
so on. It was so from the first. The 
Drift-men of Taubach, living in the 
Interglacial Period, could kill the full- 
grown olejdiant and rhinoceros. Says 
Ranke: “It is the mind of man that 
shows itself superior to the most powerful 
bru^e force, even where we meet him for 
the first lime.” Furthermore, whilst the 
physical methods are. all self-limited, 
whether as lo the achit'vement of speed 
by means of muscles, or cutting ])ower 
l)y means ot teeth, the method of mind is 
not limited ; it is even more than cumula¬ 
tive, and multiplies its capacities by 
geometrical jirogression. That dominance 
of the psychic al which we call j)rogre.ss is 
due to its dominant survival value. 

If this sometimes fails us, still, when 
measured with the physical, as when it 
is ])itted against the toxins of tlic tubercle 
_ , , j bacillus, that is only for a 
the** ^ ^ season. Carlyle dcs})ised the 

Evolutionist. is. 

therefore, all the more interest 

and piquancy in the fact that during the 
years when he produced “ Past and 
Present,” and ” Heroes and Hero 
Worship,” with their magnificent asser¬ 
tion of the survival value of the psychical, 
Darwin was filling his note-books with 
facts supporting the idea of natural 
-selection. In tlie whole of Carlyle’s 
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j)hiloso]'>hy there are few ideas more im¬ 
portant, more cliarart(Tisti(' and more 
frequently e\])n\^sed than the i(k‘a of 
natural selection. lnd(*ed, Carlyle be¬ 
lieved in natural selection uiKiualified ; 
he does not ( art' that Moliammed propa¬ 
gated his relif^ion by the sword : 

I care little ahont the sword ; t will allow 
a tiling to stni^^de lor itselt in tins world, with 
aii\ swoid or tongue or iniplenieiit 
Nature it has, or can la\' hold of. W (‘ will 

Can Do No h t it pusu h, ancl ]vun|)hl<*t<‘er. and 
Wrong htj^ht. and to the ntterinost bestir 

itscll, an<l do, Ix'ak and claws, wlnit- 
soever is in it ; xaa v sine that it will, in tlu' lon^ 
run, con<|ntT nothniL^ \vhu h dors not dr^-rve to 
br eon(|u(M-(‘d. What is belt'a than itsrll it ean- 
iiot put a wav, but onlv what i'. woisr. Jn 
this threat durl, Nature hiasrll uinj)ii(\ .md 
can do no wioiii; ; the tiling whiih is drrprsl- 
rooted 111 XatiiH, what wr call /ne s/, th.al (luiu;, 
and not tlir other, will be toniid LMowan<t «it la-a. 


Paralh'l passai^es are lo 1 h‘ found—iKaal 
we ri'inind ourse]\’es .•>—in the wonderliil 
second cha])ter ol " Past and Present.” 
'J'lH'r(‘ art' lew mort' intt'restin.t; passa^^es 
ol hleralun' for the biologist, who knows 
how proloundly true tliev ate. Yet oik* 
more ])()inl as to eonij»eti(ion. Kiiskin 
1 (‘lls ns iJiat in all tlnn^^s anauhy and 
romjx'tition are I he laws of death. 
IModt'rn ])ioli)/;^y deilares, on the olln'r 
liand, that it linds no ananliy in lh(‘ 
world of lili*, 1)111 lliat it linds eonifudition 
to Ik* tile law ol Iih*, evi'ii il il be the 
eoinpetition ot mother and ( liild to.eetlier 
aij^aiiist loes whicli do not so I'o-operatt*. 
I lit* antithesis hetwec*n eoinju'tilion and 
co-operation is obviously snperlitial. In 
(arlyk', on I he other hand, we find it 
('oiistanlly asserted that 1 )v < onijietition, 
and only by coinpi'tition, can any kind ol 
progress, |)hvsieal or iisycliieal. be (‘Ifecled. 
l"p to this present, c impeliiion has 
btx*n in all things Hit* law' ol life, lor it has 
been the lU'ci'ssary lai tor ol all ]K'ogrt‘ss. 

'I hat is what tlu* doctrine ol natural 
selection aiK.l snr\'ival value ass(‘rts. It 
is a matter ot infinite moment to the 
historian, who so tre(]iiently 
ohserxes that no nation can 
snrvix’i* coiiijilete sneeess. It 
advances until, pcrhajis, it 
is mislrt'ss ot tlu* world, and Irom that 
monu'iil the historian may Irair* its 
decliiu*. \V<‘ ha\’e seen idready that, 
misled by (k*ce])t ix't* analogir'S fiom hiologv, 
historians have int(‘rpret(‘d this ])heno- 
rncMion as H'ally idt'iitieal with the 
yielding of adult strength to senility in 
the individiKil. Thougli that analogy is 
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fal.se, th(^ historian may, nevertheless, 
find assistance in biology for the 
])lu nomeiioii which he deplores, and it 
is in terms of selection ior parenthood 
that will find . the true biological 
ex{)lauatioii of tlie facts. 

Here is, indix'd, a whok*. conc(‘j)tion of 
history whicdi has yi*t to be used l)y 
historians. The historians must not ask 
the biologists to undertake the task, for 
they have not the historical knowledge. 
The historian, however, ('an hear and 
accept the hiologii'al principle in a .single 
bn*ath, and the apj)liealion is plainly his 
duty. \V(‘ liave to n'ali.sc* that natural 
.S(de('tion did nol cea.se to operate with 
the prodiK'tion of man. Tn ('V('ry gemera- 
tion, ineliidiiig those which initiated new 
epoi'hs in history, natural selection has 
lH*en at work. Always .some liave been 
taken and otlu'rs k'lt ; those* taken were 
the least til lor the* environm(*nt in 
(jiu‘stion. and tliose k*tt we'R* the fittest. 

It is the duty of the historian to apply 
tlu* idea of survival value to history. 
What xx'erc* tlu* factors that jiossesse'd 
siirx'ival valiK* in the age ol Pi'iick's, in 
the ]>eriods ol religious [lebse- 
ciition in Sjxirta ? lie must 
airswc*!' the (jiu'stion ior eve'ry 
})la('(‘ and (*\ (*ry tinu*. Observe* 
the vahic of this proc(*ss, aji.irt irom its 
e*\q)lanation ol history, 'fake*, lor in- 
stane'e*, the* case ol religious persecution, 
'flu* characte*rs that, so lar Irom having 
any survixal value*, make directly for 
death arc* the* courage* and the sometliing 
immeasinably nobk'i' than eonrage which 
will make a man willing to die for what 
he beli(*ve*s to he true. Religious persecu¬ 
tion is, tlu'refore, e'ondenined by biology 
])(‘can.st‘ j| takes the worthle.ssne^.ss of the 
liy|)()e'rilc* and gives it surx’ival value, 
whilst it e'onlers a value lor death alone 
upon all that is really valuable. A form 
ol se'lection contunu’s lo ope'iate, but the 
cinnimstancc's are such that its whole 
te'iuk'iiey is reversed, and il is made lo 
woik for the* e'.vil and against the good. 

Put observe, lurtheM'more, the servicers 
of tlu* idi*a of natural .sedection in tlie 
nnde'rstanding ot history. 'fake*, for 
e.xample, the* ease* ol Rome*, 'fhere* was 
a time* whc*n the factors which jxxssessed 
survival value in Jvome were suedi as 
e'oLirage*, devotion, hardihood and the 
])alriotism that did not ft*ar death. The 
bahieis born in that generation were very 
much like the babies a hundred years before 
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and a hundred years after. But those whirh 
dis])layed th(‘se ehararteis were selected — 
and so mnch tlu' In'ttiM' lor Koine. 

d'ake a soiiK'what later f^eneration. The 
material iij)oii which selection is to o|)erate 
is much the same; there has been no 
time for marked conse<[uences to follow 
the previous selection. In a ^iven numlxT 
ol bahit's v)t that a,^^e you will find just 
about as many ])otential patriots and 
potential traitors as luilort^. Hut tlu'ri* 
has been what Nietzsche would call a 
“ traiisvaluation ot values.” Patriotism 
and hardihood and honour are at a dis¬ 
count. Smooth sj>eakinij; and elei^ance 
and worst' thin^^s are selecttal, and so 
miK'h till' woist' lor Koine. 1 lollow 
the convention m speakini; ol the men 
iiist, l»ut I mi,i.;ht speak ol the women 
also. W'liat it in oiu' ai.;e motherh- 
nt'ss i;i\es a woman suixival x’alnt', but 
in anotlier is re.^arded as a nuisance, and 
is ie|i‘('t(‘d tor smartness ? 'riuM'e is no suh- 
stanti.il dillereiice belwt'eii tin* r;irl babies 
in the two cases, lor this trans\’aluation 
may takt' place in a single ^^eneration. 
lint obserxt' t!ie imme(liat(‘ coiist'qnenttN. 

. Xaw more. oI)s(‘i\'e rtanoter 
of LciaT**'^ conseiiiieiices, tor motherliness 


Deterioration 


tends to l)e train 


‘does it.> nameless opposite. If 
the x'alnatioiis a^ieed njion persist lor 
gt'iu'rations yon will mdetsl have real con- 
st‘(|nt‘nct's in tht' blood ot tlu' |H'oplt‘. 11 
])aiiiots alone ha\'e been selecltHl lor 
latln'is, and motheily wonum lor nmtlu'rs, 
\oii will indet'd have prodnce.d a rac(‘ with 
patriotism and motherhness in its blood. 
1 need IK.)! state the conxeise case. 


J Jen*, at last, wt‘ have Ix'lore us, in a lorm 
that bioloi^y not ineu’lv acct'jits but de¬ 
mands, a ti ne concej)tion of racial de^tm- 
('lation as distinguished from ra('ial 
detiM ioration. d'he issue between the 
meanings ol tlu*se tw'o t('rins is one which 
is not nuMcly ol \atal im])ortaiice to every 
civilised community of to-day, but also 
to the historian who holds fast to the idea 
that tlu’ f'hai acttM's oi the individual 
human being are the key to history. 

We shall use the term racial deteriora¬ 
tion to mean the w'orsening of the indi¬ 
viduals ol the race after their birth aiul in 
consixpiimce of tlieir environment. Such 
det(Maoration is to be witnessed in every 
city in the world, and might have betai so 
watnessed throughout the w'hole courses of 
history. We shall use the term racial 
degencaation to involvi^ a process which 
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acts in the blood of the peojde, or, to use 
technical language, which acts nj>on the 
gi*rm-cells tluanselves, a proci\ss pro¬ 
ducing change which wall show itself 
entirely apart from environment. This 
restriction in the use of the term will help 
us to avoid many misajiprehensions. A bad 
environment may cair-.e deterioration in 
one who is also a degenerate, 
but also in oiu* who is not. 
Now\ obsia v't* tht' overw’helm- 
ingly important judgment of 
biology u})on these distinctions. In any 
time or ]>lace tlu' individuals of a race 
mav be dt'tiaiorated by a bad t'n- 
\'ironm(ait in coiisecjiK'iice of its diit'ct 
at'tion u])on the individual, 'riu* tast' is 
simj)licity itself so far, and no theory of 
herefhty needs to be invoked to explain 
it. \Ve are laced wath our })roblem, 
howx'Vt'i, directly \\v ask w’hat the ('on¬ 
set jiitmct's will 1 h* fo! tht; iH'xt gt'iu'iation. 
W'ill the children of thest' deterio¬ 
rates be degt'iieiates ? 

I'he ])()pular answer is and always has 
bet'll aflii mati\'t'. tht' saint' bt'ing true of 
tht' ascent as well as the dt'seent of a 
|)eo})le, because the deterioiate and the 
dt'generale ha\'t' not bt'eii distinguished 
till xery recently. But tlu' answei of 
inotlt'rn biologx' is (lt;linitt'ly negative, 
and the historian in his Intuie inter- 
])retations must accept that negative. In 
gent;ral, each geiit'ration, now or in the 
past, makt's a frt'sh start so far as its 
inborn characters art' cont't'rnt'd. It may, 
in Its turn, bt' tlt'lt'rioralt'tl by tht' en¬ 
vironment ; but in a lu'althy t'nvironment 
it would have utterly surpassed in every 
W'ay its deteriorated jiarents. 

This jirtiposition is generally true, not 
mert'ly ol physical, but also of psyt hical 
characters. Ideals of ])atri()tism, to take an 
instance, may be taught to any generation 
at school though its ant't'stors hax't' lost them 
for centuries, or have iievt*r had them. 
The critics, including somt* historians, 
may reply that tht'st'asst'rtions 

- .u T' monstrous, it lu'ing the 

.« (he Type 

o aces jjj type, thus making 

liistory, wdiether for better or lor wmrse. 
This, liow^evt'r, is not for a monit'ut denied 
by l)iology. Only it is asserted that the 
factors of this change differ radically 
from those asserted in the Lamarckian 
conce])tion wdiich has held sway for so 
long. The hiolognst is now' compelled to 
believe, and the historian must follow suit, 
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that the inherent, inborn characters of 
any species or race or nation—vegetable, 
animal, or human - are altered for better 
or lor worse only under the influence 
of selection, seiecting those inborn 
characters, new or old, which are the 
fittest lor the environment in question. 
Observe that this does not deny the im- 
'I'l. Df l)ortaiice of the environment 
of Selection niore than the Lamarckian 
. „ view does, for it is the environ- 

.n Progress d. tonnine. f.tiUNS, 

which may xary from the abominable 
to the admirable, ethically considered. 
What, then, are the conditions under 
which modiM'u biology j)ermits us to recog¬ 
nise that a nation will ascend or degenerate 
ill so far as the inborn characters of its 
peo])le are conccM iU'd ? L(‘t us note the 
im|)ortance of this last ])hrase. 

It involv('s th(‘ ])roj)osition that natural 
s(‘l(‘ction is tlu* only essential factor of ]>ro- 
gress, ht'caiise the characters which it 
selects ai(' inborn and transmissi])le. The 
hapjiy adjustment ot the environment so as 
to make the most oi every individual, but 
such as to abrogate' selection, will also make 
for ])rogr(‘ss, but it is only superficial ])ro- 
gn'ss. Change the cnviroiimeiit lor th(‘ 
worse, and you instantly discover that you 
have not radically imjiroved your stock. 
'J'hat can only lx* aediie'ved by wliat we soon 
learn to call eugenic se'lec'tion, and for the 
sinqile reason that acquired characters art' 
not transmissible. History offers terrible 
instances of the'se truths. 

A nation will ascend under the influence 
of natural st'k'ction such that the fittest 
are also the best ; a nation will dt'gt'iit'rate 
under the infliK'iict' of natural st'k'ction 
such that the fittt'st an* also the worst. 
More than this, a nation will degeneratt* 
if natural selection lie ahrogated alto- 
getlun*, and universal survival or indis- 
criminatt* survival be substituted lor any 
pro*:ess of selection at all. Let us 
consider these |:)ro]iositions. If a nation 
« . , can ascend in any sure way— 

F^ll after dependent 

4,000 Years fact that the ascent is 

in the very blood of the jieojde 
■ only when natural selection actively 
o])eratcs in the choice of the best, then we 
begin to realise why it is that in the whole 
course of history hitherto this sure ascent 
has not been realised. Babylon may 
have lasted for 4,000 years, as the his¬ 
torians tell us ; yet at last it fell. If 
natural selection had been operating in 
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Babylon throughout that time, choosing 
only the best, the noblest and the wisest, 
conferring ui)on them, and iq^on them 
alone, the sui)reTne privilege and duty of 
parenthood, Babylon could not have fallen. 
It would have had a ])oj)ulation fit to excite 
the admiration of all ages, and one from 
which would have been recruited the 
dominant peoples of all time thereafter. 

The overwhelming truth for the his¬ 
torian is this : that natural selection, the 
sole factor of eflicient and jicrmanent 
]m)gress, the factor which has definitely 
evolved man from the brute, and has 
definit(‘ly awarded him the scejitre of this, 
his planet, is constantly thwarted, if not 
entirely abrogated, or even inverted, by 
man himsi'lf—“ Nature’s insurgent son.” 

In human society, the natural state 
has necessarily b(*('ii alteri'd by a thousand 
factors. Tlu' fittest will survive; but fit¬ 
ness may uK'an anything. More than 
this, the fitnc'ss whit h is chosen may be^ 
and very often is, only an acquired fit¬ 
ness, not dt'pc'iuU'iit upon any inborn 
characters, and thc'n'lore not t nuisinissible. 
Nat UR' takes the fitness and rewards it. 
-, _ ^ . But she is d('C('i\’ed ; she ex- 

Em ire '**'**'^ Jiects b) be transiiii.s.sible, 
. and so slic exiiec'ts to achit've 

lu'i’ great ])ur])ose—1 speak in 
figure. But, suppose the fitness has b(‘en 
atajuired merely in consectiu'uce ol a 
h'gacyof moiK'tary wt'allh ; is it not plain 
that the whole value of the jirocess of 
selection is utterly di'stniyc'd ? Or, sup- 
])ose that the* fitiK'ss has Ih'I'U due not to 
anytliing inherent in th(i individual, nor 
yet to anything acquirt'd. but to the well- 
meaning kindness of otluTs or the state, 
who have given room and food and mercy 
to an imlx'cile—and that lu' has tlK'reby 
b('en enabled to ('xercise the ])rivilege of 
jiarenthood, which, in a state of nature, 
would have becai lU'cessarily and with n'al 
mercy to the future', denied him. Pro- 
ce.s.ses which are typified in these examples 
are not merely characteristic of human 
.society, but arc absolutely jicculiar to it. 
There is no jiaralk'l to them in the case of 
any other living creature than man. 

are faced, then, with the fact that 
the conditions lU'cessary for the secure 
a.scent of any race, an ascent secured in 
its very blood, made stable in its very 
bone, have not yet been achieved in 
history. I advance this as the true 
rea.son why history records no enduring 
cm])ire. This is the biological conclusion, 
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and it is made all the stronger when we 
discover how stringent selection requires 
to be in order to produce substantial 
results. In Ihe case of the low(U' aninials, 
and in the whole vegetable kingdom, 
natural selec tion is stringent, and stringcnit 
within the s})ecies. Let ns cpiote from the 
most authoritative of recent proiiounce- 
ments, Sir E. Ray T ankt'ster’s Romanes 
Lecture' of 1905. He says : 

I'hi* world, tlu' (Mitlj’s surface, is practicully 
lull—tlu>l is to say, iully occupii'd. Only 011c 
})air can grow uj) to take tlu* ])lacc of the pair, 
male ami female, which have launched a dozen, 
or it may be as many as a hundred tliousand, 
young individu.als on the world. . . . One 

])air in a n<'w generation, only one pair, survive 
lor every parental jiair. Animal }>n})uIatK)n doi-s 
not increase. Tin. struggle for existence t.ikes 
])lace not . . . betweiai diltiTcnt specie's, 

Init Ix'twia'n mdivddnals of th<‘ same s]>ecies, 
bieithers and sisters ami lousins. ... In 
Nature's struggle' for e.xiste'iu e death, imme¬ 
diate oblite'i at ion, is tlu' late' eif the v'anejuishe'el, 
whilst the' only ve waid to tlu' vie tors few, very 
few, but rare ami lu'autilul in the- litiU'.ss which 
has carried them tei victory is the- permission 
t(.) le'jirodiice the'ir kind; to carry <»n liy he-redity 
to anotlie'r ge'iK'ratiein the' specilic ejualitie's by 
which th('\ trium])he'd. It is not 
Natures gem'iallx' rc'alise-d how se'va n* is the* 
Severe ])re'ssui(' and ceunpetitiou m Xiitiire*, 
Competition betwe'e-n dltte'K'ilt spe'e-ie's, 

but be'twe-e'n tlu' immature' popu- 
lal'on ed one ami the sanie- species, precisely 
bi'caiisc' tlu'v are ot the' same spee les and have; 
exactly th<' sa,nu' iiee'ds. 

('oiilrastcd with these' facts, the' struggle 
for t'xislence and the jirot'css ot selcMiion 
within human sexiely ('an se'arceiy he 
rccognist'd at all. it is still survival 
value' that rk'te'rmines survival and pare'iit- 
hood. Hut Nature can scarcely distingnisti 
survival value as it has been transvalued 
by her insnrgc'ut son. 

As Higaids the other asjK'ct of the 
account. It lollows from these ])rinci])les 
that a nation will degenerate with surety, 
in a stable fashion wliie h is beyond repair, 
only if natural .selection selects the worsf 
ancl brei'ds from them ; not, as all 
but the instructed lew believe, under the 
acciinnilateMl and transmitted intlnence of 
a bad ('uvirc^inineuit. Wc must recognise 
the bright as w('ll as tlit' dark asjiect ol our 
princii)les. If they explain to ns why 
progress has been so unstable and ascent 
.so unsure in luiman history, they also 
assert that deterioration in a people is 
also unsure and unstable. The historian 
cannot name a people in whic h the selec¬ 
tion of the worst has been consistently 
carried out, any mon^ than he can name a 
people in which the selection of the best 


has been consistently carried out. There¬ 
fore, he can no more assert that any people 
have irredc.'c'mably fallen, assuming that 
thc'y are still in c'xistence at all, than he 
can assent that any past or present })eople 
have ri.^en to lu'ights from which they 
cannot tall. Whilst tlie abrogation of 
anything like natural selection in human 

„ , ^ .socic'ty dc nic's tbc' iKninanence 

Prevalent 11.1 L . 1 

^ ol hrstoncal ascc'iit, it also 

Conception i • c 

. dcnit's the' iH-rmanence 01 

historical dcsia'iit. A con¬ 
temporary instance of very grc'at magni¬ 
tude is tlu' case of S|)ain. Wc have 
been brought up to bi'lieve that there 
is no ])o.ssil)l( tntnrc' lor Spain ; it is 
a dying nation, a senile individual, a 
pt'oplc' ot dc'gc-nc'rates ; it has had its 
day, which can nevc'r leliirn. 'I'his has 
lu'e'U explaini'd by the lalse analogy hev 
tsvc'c'ii a race' and an individual, and by the 
talse Lamarckian thc'ory ol heredity. 

'J'o tlic'sc^ tlu' bi( '■ tgisl ran now rc'tort with 
comments n])on tlu'ir lalsity, and with the 
c'onvie'tion that since' Sjiaiii h.;' not been 
subje'Cleel to the' only ])roce'ss which can 
(*nsure re'al eh'Ue'ration, viz., the' con¬ 
sistent anel stiiiigent se'le'ction of the 
worst, she is ye't capable' eil ivgcncration. 
R(.'ge'n('ration is not really the worel, 
because' there has be'e'ii no real de'genera- 
tioii, but only tlu' siicex'ssive' de'terioration 
e)f sucTessive' and unde'ge'iK'iate genera¬ 
tions. The curre'S])one 1 ing term to eU'terieira- 
ti(*n should Ih' aine'lioration. 

If w e' took an animal spe'caes that has 
de'generated, such as the iiitt'stinal j)ara- 
sites, and ciult'.ax eiiired to rege'iu'rale llu'in, 
we shoLilel begin to realise the inagnitiide 
of onr task. That is not the* task for Spain, 
the bioleigist asserts. Merely the envireni- 
ment must be alte'ied, not the* mountain 
ranges and the* riwrs, but the* really ])ote'nt 
factors in the* cnviionmcnt, the sj)iritual 
and jisychical and seicial faedors, and the 
deterioration, for it is only a deteniora¬ 
tion, will give* plae'L* to aine'lioration. I 

wi. * 1 . Using these o])])Ose'el terms 

Where the 1 r 

with gre'at care and of .set 

])iirpose. And tlie^ bioleigist 
is right. The iac'ts cone;ern- 
ing which so many historians hav^e 
shaken their heads, and upon whiedi they 
have l)a.se*d so many moralisings and 
theories of history, the facts which they 
have cited in support of their false analogies 
and misconcc])tioiis of heredity—due, of 
course, to the erreirs of femner biology— 
turn out to be not facts at all, or, at any 
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rate, only facts of the moment. 1 lie 
‘‘ dying nation,” as Lord Salisbury callc'd 
it, has occasion to alter its ])sycliical 
cnvironnKjnt. It introdiice.s tlu- practice 
of education ; it begins to sliakt‘ off those 
superstitions which have uniloimlv cursed 
. , mankind sinct' tht' days when 
Spains lkihtM)hthic savage 

Brighter p.ip,,v.s that he 

** was a witc h dcK'tor. And what 

are the eonsc'cjuenco ? 'i'Iu‘ nc'W 
gcmcMation which the casual and 
scarcelv directed action ol natural s(‘lec- 
tion, acting on ten or twelve genca'ations, 
lias not affi'cted in any substantial way— 
is found to be [)otc'ntialIy little worse 
and little bc'ttc'r than its jiredec'c'Ssors ol 
the sixteenth cc'ntury. There has been no 
national or racial clc'gcMic'iation, 1'hc‘ t'U- 
viroumc'iit is modilic'cl lor the' bettc'r, and 
Spain, as they say in misleading phiase, 
“ takes on a nc‘w Icusc' ol lilc*.” 

The historian of the prc'>c'nt clay, basing 
his thc.‘ories u}H)n sound liiology, knowing as 
a historian what ciualities c>f blood have 
bc‘(‘n in the* S])auish peo])le, may confi¬ 
dently assc’i t that that blood, incapable*, 
as lie knows, c)f dc'gc'neration by any 
Lamarckian process, may still ic'lain its 
ancic'iit cjuahty ancl will yc't make history. 
'J'lie signs that he is right are to be* tol- 
lowc'd .almost wi'c*k by wca-k in the world’s 
cliionic'les, and not least bv those who rc-ahsc* 


how inevitable* is the importanc e* ot South 
America in the* making ol tnturc* insiory. 

I have deliberatc'ly taken Spam as a 
contemporary tc‘st c*ase bc'cause of its 
magnitude' and bc'caiise ol the' mamie'r in 
which it is now lalsilying the assertions 
which the' eonliast betwc'cn its recent 
past and its aheady passing ])resent have- 
drawn from so many historians. 

But the historian might wedl write a 
volume u])on the same' thesis as ap|)lie*d 
to ('hina and Jajxm. W’e* know historically 
what were the' immediate c'ffe'cts in one* 
generation of a total change' of environ- 
nie-nt in Jajian. That change 
has not yc't oe'ciirrc'd in (diina, 
but must inevitably oe*e'ur. 
Consider for a moment how 
the historian, made far-sightc'd and ede*ar- 
sighted by biology, must c'ontemplate the 
history ol this astounding ])e'ople. The 
])opular belief used to be that China 
illustrated the so-called law of nations. 
It was the decadent, though monstrou.s, 
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relic of an ancient civilisation ; it had had 
its day. Inevitable degeneratieui, which 
must sooiu'r or later be tall all jieojilc's, 
had come upon it. Ih'hold it in the 
paralysis which jirecedc's death ! 

But in the light of the' fac ts of Jajian, 
tlu' man in the' strc'C't and the* historian alike' 
have' in this case* tound modern biology 
superlluous in e-nabling the-m to arrive at 
sound c'oue'lusions. 'fhey now believe what 
the Darwinian has b<'e*n e'omjH-lk'd to 
believe for close upon hall a century, and 
more strongly than ever during the latteu' 
part ol that jieriod, when the* doctrine ot 
the' transmission ol acepiiied c'haractc'rs 
was finally disc'arded. A clever writer 
invc'iits the phrase' “ the' ye-llow jic'ril,” 
and ])eople' discard tlic'ir old theoriers. d'he 
inc'taphor must be* ehangc'd. fhis is not 
]>aialysis, but meic'ly shiinbc'r. Doiibtli'ss, 
it is an unnatural slumbe-r; doubtlc'ss, it is 
not the* slumber wliiedi brings re-newed 
strc'Ugth. It Is suspense, not ie'cui>e'ratie)U ; 
but assure*dly it is not paralysis. Is 
theie a man who now would dare' to say 
that (diina has had its day, even if he' still 
e'hngs to the old tictions 
, about Spain ? I re}>e*al that the 
u^or e (M)iit(>mpoiarv lae ts (.)f history 
are* .ill on the side ot moeU'rn 
biological the-ory, and that tlie historian is 
not mcomjH-te'Ut. if he* will look at all the 
facts and discard all ])re('oiie'e'])tions, to 
O'ach true* prine'iple-s lor himse*li. 1 will go 
turtlu'r, .and say that it biologists, as it 
happe*us, had not already discaide*d the'ir 
old ieU'.is and arrived at sounde'r one's, the'v 


w'ould now ha\’(' bc'e'ii in the position ol 
le-arners, as to the* funel,anie*nlal facts of 
lie'ivditN'. at the le*e'l ot the historians It 
js scarcely more' th.m an ac'cidc'iit -the 
birth ol a ce'rt.ain b.iby in the yeai t8o()— 
that the* historians are* not now turning 
lound u])on the* biologists and saying, 

Your doe'liiiu* ol the* Iransiiiissioii of 
ae c]uin'd characte*r;? must be*, lalse, lor loejk 
at Spain and jajiau and Cdiina.” 

In the demoiistiable abse-ne e of stringent 
se'lc'etion of the' w'orst, true rac'ial or 
nationid dc'ge'uerat ion has not occurred in 
human history.* That jie'oples do not de- 
gc'iierate'is lalse* ; de'tc'riorate they may, and 
(jlte*n do. The* dilfere'iiet^ betw'c'en the two 
words is e-xactly the* dilferenea' between 
the' lorme-r asse-rtions regarding, for 
instance, Sjiain and (diina, and the facts 
which we are witnessing to-day. 
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CO ni'K'li. Ilicn, at jin'si'iit, ff>r mat tors 
wliic h raiiiiot hi' stiidird at li>n 
lrii.!:^tli. At loasl \vc' liax o si'i'ii lliat 

causL's iis to (jiD'^noii niir oriL;iiial jirojxisi- 
tioii, tliat the o and I'Vi'ii llic 

dominanrc ol I lu' psyi Incal ran hr m oi'drd 
in ai'i'ordaiK'r witli tlir j>rinrij>lr ot solrr- 
tion and tlir loiu'rpt oi siirxival \alii(‘. 
la't ns now ^olia' k to tlir \rrv hr.ninniii.L; 
and sr<' u’hrtliri' wr ('an diAi'rrn lliroii,t;]ionl 
tin wliolr liistoi'N’ ol Idr anotliri jirinriplr 
Vvlnch has worked it^rll out. and is ^lill 
woikini; itsrll out, nndt'r the iniliii'iirr 
ol' natural srlri'tion, and wliirli has 
most I onsjaruonsly played into the 
hands ol the ps\ rliiral. 

] rt iis attempt, then, to '>et before our 
e\'('s the drama ol the ('artli, and, it l>0'<- 
•'ihle, to inteijiret as we ol)ser\e. laiokinj,; 
without ki't n interest upon the c]ian/,tes 
Wioiii^lit in the earlli lielore the aj>p(‘aranee 

ol hie, we tmd muclj to rouse us 

Before Life iollowed. We may 

**^^**'p , ii^norc' the ve^etahir woild, 

on c ar \ ilexdted itsrlt to 

svntlietir eheinistry. apparently at the ('osl 
of till’ ps\i hiral, and whiih now is o| no 
intriiisii' worth, hut simply serves the 
animal kingdom. If we look upon this 
last, or, indeed, upon the whole kingdom 
of life, W'e see what suggests, as someone 
has observed, some impiilsi' in Nature 
tow'ards obtaining at any cost just so 
much lile as may he. \\'e seem to see 
what vShelli'v imagined in “ Adonais ” ; 

. . . Th” Spiiit's jilastie sIh’ss 

Sweejis thloMiPil til ’ ( 1 11 11 , (leilsr world, I'oin- 
prlluig tlUMT 

All new siK’ci'ssions to tiu* lotins tliev wear ; 
'Fort 111 ing th’ unwilling dros.s that < hec ks its Might 
To its own hUi'iies’., as eai h mass ma.v be.ir ; 
And bursting in its beauty and its might 
From trees and beasts and men into tin- 
Heaven’s light. 

The rhii'f roncorn of life sei'ins to he to 
multiply and magnify itself, and whatever 
diwdee will make for more lile Nature wall 
welcome. It is, one can safely assert, the 


fart that in so far as w’e may speak 
qiiantitatixelv ol hie at all there, is more 
lift'upon the earth at this momi'iit than 
e\'er heloie m any ]>eiiod ol hei' history. 
Ihit whilst all li\'ing things attempt to 
ohev' the command to he Iruitliil and 

_ , ^ . miiltiph', w'l' find otirseh'es 

Spencer s Great n i 4 

eoinjielled to lecogmse, 

< Midthns did not see, 
tliat ,is mdividtialily, 
whirh is ohxioiisly correhiteil w'ltb tlie 
])sy<'hieal. inereases, so lertility diminishes. 
This is thegrent lew ol mult iplii ation which 
we owe ,t‘ llerhiit Speiieer. It is as mui'li 
as to say that the older method ol achieving 
the utmost hie the mi'thod wliiih trusts 
m mimhers, becomes gradttally sujx'r- 
s(-ded liy the method which trusts in 
(piahty a word whieli has psyehiral con¬ 
notations. Amongst the bacteria or the 
fishes we sec the older mi'thod, that to 
W'hiiTi we are besought to return by those', 
bachelors and others, who aie alarmed at 
onr tailing binli-iate. 

We lind this “ antagonism between indi- 
viduaHonaiid genesis” illustrated even up 
to man himself, where the jiroi'css ol 
genesis is aetiiall\' so slow that commonly 
onlv one uew' being is piodiieed at a birth, 
whilst the period of gestation in j)ro])or- 
tioii to the body weight is, as we 
have seen, the longest knowai. Yet this 
ereatnre is lord o[ the earth, and his 
lordship eonstitnti's the triumph ol the 
])syehieal as well as the salisfaction of 
Nature’s demand, tor tuliiess ot lile. For 
iiK'nasing indixidi'at ion culminates at 
^ last in human ]x'rsonality. 

Belore^ ^Un' ousting 
Quantity qnaidily by quality, and 

(piality is practically a 
psychical ('oneeptiian, is W'orthy of a 
lit til' clo.ser study. It implies a sti'adily 
tailing birth-rate from the unieellnlar 
organisms nj) to man wdio, as we have 
.seen, has th(‘ lowest birth-rate known— 
on the average about one child to each 
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k'male every two years. The lusher llie j>sychieal i)y giving it iiierc‘;ised 
orders of mammals taken together yield importanee as a iaetor ot survival value, 
a corres])oiiding figure of rather more ])lays into the hands ol quality as against 
than one per annum, (io lower amongst quantity. II we are prepared to look 
the mammals, and the figure is three per turther into these relations observed in 
einnum, amongst the birds five, amongst the sub-human world, we will be inter- 
t}u‘ rei)tik‘S s('\'(‘nteen, amongst the am- ested to discover that they liold in 
])hibia 44T, and amongst the fishes our own society to-day. 

b^f),o()o. As for the multi- The dominant classes are not those 
T e World s j^jication of bacUM'ia it is really which excel in jnoduction of quantity, 
cc ming qniio unlhinkal)le. Survej'ing but those tlu* birth-rate ot which is lowest, 
ir -ra c animal world as a whole, but the products tlu'reof the most highly 

then, we recognise th(' observed tact, not a developed imlividually. We shall find also 
theory, of a lalling birth-rate. W(' have that a high death-rate, and especially a 
aln'acly observi'd how this makes lor high infant mortality, is constantly found 
indiviclual dev(‘lo])m('nt, sinc(‘ the fewer associated with a high birth-rate, just as 
the ()ffs])ring the greater the projxirtion amongst tlu‘ bacteria or the fishes, 
of })arental rare' and ])ar(‘ntal ediu'ation Indeed, the more’: one tilths to work out 
that is ax'ailable lor them. ()l)serve, also, this wonderful law oi mullijdication, which 
that it makes lor individuation becaiisi' is so sim])le and which yet had to W'ait so 
ol the vital economy eflectcxl lor Hh* long lor its recognition, the more its value 
parent. Amongst not a few lowly iorms becoim's appaieiit. If progress means 
of animal life the act ol rtqnoduction anything, it m(‘;ms the dee]>enmg and the 
terminates the life ol the parent. What broadening ol the conscious and si*lt- 

an unthinkable contrast to our case ! conscious life of the individual, and this 
Amongst bacteria the act oi rejModuction most certainly involv(\s, as the whole his- 
involves th(‘ absolute and complete dis- tory of lilt' )>roves, a decline in his 
appearanct'ol the ])arent. To use Herbert fertility. Hut ol>s(‘rve that this 

Spt'ucer’s own terminology, here is the Make* this increasing 

maximum of gt'uesis and tlu‘minimum of forPro ress absolutely 

individuation. Survey the whole animal rogress Nature’s de¬ 
world, then, and we st't' that a falling mand for tlu' maximum of life, lor 

birth-ral(‘ is a factor associatt'd with, they involve the attainment of a state 
invols’ed in, and making lor, jattgress. ot things in which the amount of 

Yi't again, consider the death-rate, and life shall be the greatest })Ossible, and 
es])ecially the infant mortality, which is the births and dt'alhs tlu‘ fewest ])os- 

the dominant factor in all di'ath-rates. sibk‘. This is surely clear c'uough, nor 

We hear mu(di nowadays ol infant moit- need I ask the nxidt'r to delay lor more 

ality, though not nearly enough; but than a moment in looking at the matter 

infant mortality, it the ti'rm may be used, in another w^ay. 

is a plu'nomeiioii wdiich is common to the Would not jin^gri'ss be served if the 
whole' living world. Tih' high late ol in- enormous amount ol human emergy now 
fan! mortality among fishe's is astound ng. ('XjK'iided in giving birth to, and subs,'- 
If it wt'ie' not in 100 the e)ce’an wx)ukl epiently burying,^he children wdiodie before 
be solid with fish from shore* to shem*. the^Miave coni])lcted one year e)f life weu'e 
But as life asee'nds anel the ])irth-rate devolexl to the deve-lojunent of life in 
falls the* infant mortality falls also, anel the aelult i)e)])ulation—if the energy and 
with it, eibviously, the* geneial labour sjient by the meither in ])roducing 
Infant**'* death-rate. T have not the* the thirteenth and feiurteeiith child, let 
M rt slighte'st doubt that our own us say, which will very likely die, w'eu'c 
^ infant mortality, a]>palling expeiiek'd u})on the eilder chiklre'n ? Is it 
though it be, is consiele'iably lower than any not better to bring uj) fenir children wdth 
te) be lonnd amongst any animal s})ecies a mothe*r's loving care than to leave 
apart fre)m liuinan care. This low eleath- ten motherk'ss ? Wliie h, then, makes 
rate ge)ees w'ith the* low birtli-rate* which nmst fe)r ])re)grcss ? Afte*r all, 1 am only 
accompanies ine reasing inelividuatiem. saying what everyone wuth any practical 

Already we have expressed in tt*rms of acquaintance with the subject believes— 
parental care the fashion in whicli this that, except, perhaixs, from the merely 
falling birth-rate plays into the hands of military point of view, the birth-rate 
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amongst the lowest class(\s of our ])0|)ulation 
ishigluT than is coini)atil)lc with the maxi¬ 
mum rate of ])rogress. Nor am 1 by any 
means sure that the militar}^ point of view 
is incoin])atil)l(‘ with that proposition. 

When we coim* to diseiiss tlu'. great 
eugenic idvn of Sir Francis Galton we shall 
see how utterly remote tliese assertions an^ 
from meaning that all is W(‘ll with the birth¬ 
rate in what we call the ii]>]K‘r classes— 
or in such of them as have any birth-rate. 

It would seem th;it by following these 
princijdes a race; might aj)parently im- 
))rove its(‘ 1 f off the earth altogether. If 
W(' consider, however, that sterility is 
j)al])ably the vi‘! y last thing that natural 
selection can seh‘ct, the very first thing 
that it rejt'Cts, w will see that nothing 
so st111tilying as that can ever b(‘ the final 
result of the process of individuation. It 
we })ush the matter fuilhcr and argue 
that, reproduction lieing necessary it a race 
is to c'ontimu' at all, there then^fore apjx'ais 
to be a limit to the dc'gree to which the 
individuals of the race may develop their 
individualities, then the reply is : Are 
we sure that, (‘xcejit in a ti w abnormal, 
^ . I do not say morbid, cast's, the 

Malthusian Van develop his or 

personality to the utmost 
““''"•'‘"“““an.lllK. best vv.lhout parent- 
hood ? Now, it is most imjiortant to observe 
that this law ol multiplication constitutes 
a very potent modification ol the principle 
of jVlalthus. This, eminciatt'd in 1798, 
asserts that human population multijdies 
faster than the suj)ply of food and that, 
apart from deliberate control, it will 
continue to do so. Man must go on 
multi])lying in geometrical ]>rogression, 
his food only in arithmetical ])rogression, 
nor is there anything to correct the appal¬ 
ling struggles between imm for food which 
must inevitably 'follow. 

This idea has enormous interi'st for the 
historian of thought, since it was the 
reading of Malthus that independently 
gave lx)th to Darwin and to Wallace the 
idea of natural selection. Spencer’s law of 
inultijdication, however, su])])lics the mis¬ 
sing half of the Malthusian princijdc, 
which is only a half truth. For we find 
that the unlimited multiplication which 
Malthus observed leads to its own cor¬ 
rection. It provides an abundance of 
material tor natural selection to work 
uj)on, and then the survival value of 
individuation, wlitu'ever it aj)pears, 
as.serts itself, with the consequence that 


the rate of multijdication declines. 

This process has l)een in evidence 

throughout the whole ('ourse of animal 
evolution. Malthus desired to lower the 
birth-rate: but under the iutliicnce of 
natural selection and the dominant survival 
value of individuation, which is inimical 
to a high birth-rate, the birth-rate has 
.fallen, and continues to fall. 

* IMalthus desired that weshould 

. postpone marriag(' to later 

on Mnrr..g* 

rate. Yet, though not one in a thousand of 
the population has ev(;r heard of Malthus, 
and though it is incrediblt' that there 
should ever have becui any individual so 
imjier.sonal in his outlook as to jiostpone 
his own marriage on Malthusian jirinciples, 
we find that the increasing necessity 
and demand for individuation are actually 
leading to that ])ost|)onement in marriage 
which Malthus .loinxl. 'fliis is a pro¬ 
gressive tendency in both sexes in our 
own country during the last linity years; 
and not only m). but as civilisation advances 
the age of mairiage becomc's later and 
later, c fa('t some aspects of which 
Profes.sor Mt'tchnikoff has discusst‘d in 
his wondtM-ful book “ The Nature of 
Man.” Thus, we must observ(' that tluTc 
is no ex('use whatever at the jiresent day 
for acce}>ting the Malthusian ])rincii)le as 
if it were the whole truth. 

For the sake of completene.ss we must 
add a second qualification to the Mal¬ 
thusian ])rinciplt‘ in the case of man— 
which is that ht* is a cri‘ator, and can 
achieve amongst other things what is 
practically equivalent to the creation of 
food. Just in so far as man makes his 
environment, moulding Nature to jirovide 
him with the means of sustenance, just 
in so far the Malthusian iirincijile requires 
correction. We may say, then, that one 
of the r(‘sults of progress has been, is, 
and will be, persistently to lower the 
imjiortance of the Malthusian principle 
, until it becomes of purely Ifs- 

* torical interest. Turn we now 
„ to the s[)ecific case of man. It 

ana ion possible in our thought to 
distinguish between jihysical variation and 
psychical variation, and it is man himself 
who most clearly illustrates the distinc¬ 
tion. Some biologists tell us that man is' 
the least variable of animals, but in so 
.saying they are thinking exclusively of 
jdiysical variation. His physical varia¬ 
tion seems to have very nearly lapsed 
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with the ])ractical com]iletion of his 
phj'sical evolution. That is an easily told 
stoVy. From the chaos of the invertein*at(‘s 
tlierti einer^^ed the first vertebrates. To 
this new kind o1 bein^j: there were added 
four limbs, two in front and two bt‘hind. 
Lastly, tlie aiit('rior pair of limbs, oripn- 
ally iocomotor, was entirely lre(‘d from 
. . _ , that function which, in the ease 

At (he Goal man, is j)erjormed by the 

® posterior limbs alone. To this 

Evolution 

the body had to be somewhat modified 
in j)ositif)n so that, whert'as the vcadical 
line from it to th(' f^^round falls in front of 
the hi]) joints in the ('ase of the lower 
V('rtebratcs, it l;dK behind the hi]> joints 
in the case ol man. Hcmkh' man is tavet 
and (M'ect('d, as StcN'cnson said. 

d'hus, \v(‘ may admit without alarm as 
to till' possibility ol future ))ro.i;n‘ss that 
variations are tlu' indi ^}H‘ns;d)le raw 
niatc'Hal of orf^anic (‘volution, and yet that 
man is the least \'arial>l(‘ ot aniuuds—with 
th(' all-important (jualilication that w(‘ 
are speakiu.e: ol physi('al variation only. 
Tlu'ic' is no ne(‘d lor jihysical variability, 
so to say, for lluac is no turth(‘r t;oal in 
])articular that we want the body of man 
to n‘ach. N) iar as ph\'sical (‘volution is 
concerned, the ^^oal has iieeii attain(‘d with 
the etx'ct attitude. 'riK‘r(‘ doubtless will 
be a certain lightening of the ship, casting 
ov(’rboard th(‘ su])erlluiti('s, but that is all. 

It is worth noting, pcihajxs, as not 
entirely irrcle\'ant to tht‘ ({U(‘stion of 
jirogress under its jesthetic aspe('t, that 
the' supertluitH's to winch I have refi'iTcd 
do not ncc(‘.ssarily include' evc'rything that 
is without imnu'diatt' utility. No biologist 
('ould assent tor a moment to the mon¬ 
strous ])ictur(‘s that hav(' lu't'n drawn of 
th(‘ man ol the future, without hair or 
t('(‘th or nails, only with difficulty suj>- 
porting his enormous head ujion his puny 
trunk and limbs. ]>et him who would 
entertain such a notion, and declare' that 
iK're' as elsew'here ])rogress is 
only another name for tlu' su])er' 
session of the be'autiiul, turn to 
J)arwin’s “Dc'seent of ^laii,” 
and th('rc k'arn hewv the ])articular form 
of natural seloctiem, which he ('ailed sexual 
scl('('tion,has endowe'd even beauty as sucli 
with survival value. It is .se'xnal selec¬ 
tion that has (‘iicouraged and develop(.*d 
phj^sical Ix'auty, both for its own .sakc 
an(l indirectly because of the correlation 
betwe'cn grace' and ease, be'twee'n beauty 
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of movement and efficiency of moveunent. 
Nov\% to sii])p()se that the future evolution 
of man will involva^ the' total destruc¬ 
tion of everything that we' f'all be'auty 
is, in the' first ])lace, to ignore the' jxissi- 
bility ol changes in the canon of beauty, 
and, in the' se'e ond place', lo su])pose, 
against Darwin and tlic (acts, Hiat beauty 
is without survival xaliie'. thi the' con¬ 
trary, lew will doubt that the' skiii-dcej'> 
variety of beauty in wome'ii has, in the* 
])ast, like claws and teaiing te'eth, been 
])Ossessed of too great surx ival value. 

'Jdiis will shrink, it is now shrinking, 
to more re'asonahle proportions. “ ilic' 
saying that be'auty is l)ut skin-dee]) is 
but a skin-de'e']) saying," re'inarke'd S]H'n('er 
some'where. \Ve know well that lacial 
lieauty, at an\' rate', may he' the' direct 
oute'ome ol beauty of mind or charae'tc'r. 


We' have only to re'ad Darwin’s “ lLKj)res- 
sion ol the' limotions ’’ to see that this is 
and must be'so. 'fhat cf)nsidcration is my 
answe'r to the' critie' who may re]>l\’ to 
my argMime'iit re'gaiding sexual scle'i'tion, 
that on m\' own asMun])tiojis scxiial se'le'C- 
lion must suie'ly be' tran^lerie'd to the 
. j)s\'chical liom the- ])hvsical 
I ysica (ijat^ since' men 

ii^id woUK'n will no longer 
Decadent? , i 7 

('hoosL' each othe'i* lor 

characters of body, hut tor e harae lers of 
character, ])livsi('al be'auty and all sf ruedures 
which aie noxv without any otlu'r value 
will become* decade'iit. 'J'lie' argument may 
be* admitte'd in oart, hut with the* e'omme'ut 
that all the beauty which is not skin-dee]) 
will ])ersist and inerease unde'r the* nc'W' 
conditions in e'ouM'ejiU'Ucc ol the' incieasing 
.survix al value' ol thfise* ])s\’chical e haracte'i s 
of which it is the* e'X]»re'.ssi()n. 

i may not de'])art so far Irom my 
j)ro])er subje'et as lo inejuire whellier, 
for instant(', front h'e'tU will ])ersist, e)n 
ace'oimt of their a*sth('ti(' \ ahi(', in smiling, 
whilst back te'cHi, having no lesthe'tic 
value, and having lost, as nails have* 
alrc'ady lost, the'ir original function, will 
di.sa})])e'ar. Hut at lexist this digre'ssion 
will serve to modify the first ('once])tion 
which we form of j)hysi('al su])erlluity, 
and also to com])le't(' the^ assertion that 
in tile* future history ol man ])hysical 
selection would seem to be of little 
mome'ut. exce])t, pe'rhaj)s, as Dr. Arch- 
dall Keid wemld insist, in resjie'ct of 
evolution against disease by the natural 
selection ot the least susceptible'. Physical 
.sek'Ction will be of little moment, I say ; 
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t)ul more, (‘Veil now it is st an't'ly oceurring 
as compared witli the past. In our ]uesenl 
epocli man s(‘ems to liave lost most of the 
variability upon which tlie ]>(^ssil)ilily oi 
sek'ction dc'pcnds. Ha\'inj;" attained his 
l^oal, he (\in piactically dispense with 
})liysi('al s('le('tion, and, in ]>oint oi lact, 
physical scL'ction has Ikm'u su]HU'S(*ded in 
the main by soiiu'thini; (‘ls('. 

\\'(* may f^rant as much as w(* j)k‘as(.‘ 
that man is the kvist \ariabk‘ ol animals 
l)hysically. Ik)! all W(‘ know oi can*, as 
students of socii'tw that is true enoii^Jlh ; 
but beyond a doubt he is th(' most \’ariabk“ 
])sychi('ally. may qiU'slion thiswlum 

\\(* see the she('])-like behax'ioiir ol a 
('rowd. Ihit I am not now talkin.y of man 
as monhh'd b\' social hie and imitation : 
I am wr.tme;, not ol ]>s\'clncal aeqmre- 
inimts but ot ]'sychical \’ariations, and tor 
thi'in wi' musi to tlu' nursery. That 
Is wIk'ii' we will imd chaiacter;' that is 
wlu'ie \M will lind mdi\i<luality that is 
inborn, and beiiiL; mboiii is transmissible. 
"Jlic'ie, ceitaiiiK', we will Ik' ('ontent to 
behev(‘- what, indeiMl. 1 think no one 
will (piestion that man is ps\'chieally 

_. the most \ariablt' ot animals. 

»a.v.d«»l..y 

/p then, that wTiat m man \\v 

ofProKrc.s V th.' 

psyeliieal analo;.^i!i' ot ph\ si( al variation 
111 the lower animals. At bottom in- 
di\i(lua]i t\ is inboin. as the nursery 

demonsii atc's a,L,aiinst the market-j>lace. 
and, beiiij.; inborn, it is traiisinissibk'. 
Just, then, as tlu' natural stOeiiioii ol 
physical \aiialions has been tin' lactor 
ol oiT^anic (W'ohitioii, so the natural 

selection ol ])s\’('hieal X’ariations, e.\- 
])i\“ssed in man as j)c'rsonahly, may be 
submit l('d to be the ku'tor of psychii al 
<‘\’ohition. liidixiduality is thus at once 
th(' ^oal ot ])r()^r('ss and its instrument. 

Now', bi'iore W(‘ devote ourse!\('s to 

this ])ro|)()sition, with all that it involves, 
let us clear the way by (onti'inplating 
a new- laid which eineif^es with man, or, 
to lu' more ai'euratca with /iduio sapicjis, 
with man the speaker, and immeasurably 
mori' so with man the writer. 1 havt' 
already assert('d that organic evolution 
has })roceeded without any aid Irom that 
transmission ol accpiired characters in 
which J.amarck and S|)('ncer, and even 
Darwin himself to some e.xtt'iit, believed. 
We sei'in nowadays to be compi'lk'd to 
credit the Darwinian jirinciple of natural 
selection, or survival of the fittest, as 


beariuf^ tlu* whole burden of crp^anic 
chaiii^e uj)on its shoulders, tin' lunda- 
mental lact ol inborn venation being 
taken for granted. Now, this natural 
sek'ction is a terribly slow prorass so lar 
as substantial results ai\' coiKi-rued, and 
this even in lh(' most las'omable circum¬ 
stances for its oiieiation. kwa'n to-day, 
W'hen we lead of the W'ork of 
iMc'iide! and De Viii's and 
ever lA a ]Kither (jliaiily 

'**'*^^ Darwin’s adlu'it'iHH' to the 
priin’iplc that Nature doc's nothing by k'aj'S 
- -('\ ('ll to-day w'(* ha\’t‘ to ri'cognisc' organic 
exolution as an t'xcei'dingly slow' ])roc('ss. 
Dut supposi' w'c had been able' to watch 
its ('ourse li<»m a grc'at distance.', we should 
havt' cout('mplat('d slow, reonian change*, 
iux'olving, togc'ther with (kgc'iHiation 
and stagnation, slow' aonian achaiu'e, 
until at last thc're aj)p('ared an erc'cde'd 
mammal wdio le^’ut to coimuimicatc' with 
his lell()Ws by spec'ch. 

The j)ro{('ss, so liir, has occiipie'd, W'C 
seem compelled to behexa*. si'ores at Ic'ast - 
hundre'ds possibl\’ - ot milhons ol ye'ars; 
liirthc : ag('s -Tipse b< twc't'U the iiK'ii 
XX ho m.ule til)' (oliths an*! tlu* Ix'gnmiiigs 
ol recoided history, and thc'n. in xx'hat is 
ja'latix’c'ly s('arc('lx’more' than tlu* twinkling 
ot an ('V(‘. sucdi a long-hx'c'd obse'i'X'ci would 
n'cognist' tlu* ac hK'X’c'UU'Ut ol the aina.^ing 
thing x\hieh xxe call cix’ilisation. It is man, 
the historian or r('()»ialer, xxho has m;’t.do 
human history possible. It is man, th(i 
historian, xxho has made' j)Ossibk' xvhat 
historx’ iioxx' i('cords. No historian--- i.c'., 
no rec'ording no historx'. d ims, in a lU'xv 
sense, the historians have mack' history. 
Dy his tiick ol recording his s])eech, man 
has succa'cck'd, in d sense, in achic'xing 
that transmission ol psyeliieal accjuirci- 
ments xvhii h is otlu'rwise impossible. 

Nexa'idlieless. howexc'i hilly xxe recog- 
ni.se this, the' im])ortance of indixadn- 
ality remains, d lu* accpiii(nu'iits xvhich 
haxxi lu'en thus transmittc'd t(^ us by a 
sort ol lu'K'ditv acting out- 
If Naturnl ^ germ-] )lasm xv('re th(‘ 

c cc lOA were individuals. As Mid 

to Cease .. v . i j. 

sa ys : .N o t hi ng xvas c'X'er yet 

done w'hich somc'oiu' was not the* first to 
do.’' Vet, further, if tlu' })r()C('.ss of natural 
.s(decli(m W('re to cc'ase, wc' can rc'adily 
unck'rstand how^ there xxamld exTUtually. 
be ])ro(hiced a race wdiicli cared for none 
of th('S(‘ things, and .so the idc'a of Aristotle 
W'ould be realised, and all that had In'en 
accomplished w^ould be lost. 
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YY 7 E must not allow ourselves to lose 

^ hold of the valid distinction that still 
remains between an a('(juir(unt*nt and a 
variation. Natural selec tion, as \vv have 
observcnl, has no means of distini;nishin^ 
between the inborn and the acquired, the 
-I'k 'ri. transmissible and the non- 
TheTheory ,1^. {[ the acaiuirt-- 

oiurgnnic 

Evolution . , i 

l)rost)er just as much as il it 

had been an inlxn n character. Except in 
the case of the })roducts ol ^vnius or taUait, 
such jirosperily, howevTr, is ot httk* value' 
to the future, Ixicause the acquirement on 
which it was based is not transmissible. 
From the point ot view of natural selection, 
then, it is the variations, the inborn 
cliaracters, the transmissible characters, 
that we desire to see mack' the most of. 

S:) far as the tlieory ol organic ex’olntion 
will carry us, it seems to me al)solut('ly 
])lain that we must comk'inn anything 
that tc'iids tow'ards the supjiression ol 
individuality or psychical variation, and 
therefore towards the obliteration of its 
natural function, which is to jnovide 
material for natural .selection. Anything 
that interferes with the natural selection 
of variations seems to me to inliadere with 
the essential factor of all progress ; any¬ 
thing that resulted in the practical sii])- 
pression of individuality would ]Hit a sto]) 
to ])rogn;ss for ever. I'his remains true 
even it you choose to ignore the theory ol 
natural .selection, or, with Huxley, to deny 
that it is aiqdicable to human .society. 
Let us now observe how this bears on 
certain of our questions. Jn the first j)lace. 

it be irs pi oloundly upon the 

Ed«c»t.0B the J 

r<»iiiono likctocUTincaslIiuprovisiori 
ftn Environment , i (.• 

ol an environment. Since 

we are aiming at individuality, whether as 
an end in itself—which it is—or as afford¬ 
ing material for natural selection, or as 
the means by which the race makes its 
acquirements, and since jisychical varia¬ 
tion is, in fact, so great that no two 
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children are (jiiitt; idc'iitical, and since for 
each child you can ])ro\'ide only one 
environment that will most coni|)k‘lely 
educe all its most worthy jxitentialities, 
it follows that the ideal of uniformity in 
education is quite the worst that can be 
conceived. 'I'liis ajiplii's not only within 
the .sexes but as b(‘twe('ii the .si'xes, and 
is. mort‘o\er, relex'ant to th(' ciirri'iit ques¬ 
tion of co-education. 

11 biology t('ach('s ns anything at all, 
it is that .st'xual difk'renliation has Ixm 
an instrument of piogii'.ss, and il is 
incredible that ])rogress can 1 h‘ served 
by any nltem])ts to minimise or abolish 
this. I do not bt‘li(.‘\-e that co-educa¬ 
tion const it uti's such an atti'inpt, but 
I do .say that we ought to recognise 
what we want to obtain. 


d'lu'n, again, this view, that the realisa¬ 
tion of the potcMitialities in all jisychical 
variation except in .so far as they may 


Helpful 
Environment 
of the Home 


be anti-social is flu* object of 
ediK'ation, suggests that th(' 
honu' environment ratlicaMhan 
tli(‘ school enx’ironnu'ut will 


.servt; onr purpose Ix'st. Sinc(.' tiu; boy tends 
to be a chij) ot the old block, tlu^ environ- 
nu'ut wlii('h his ])arents hav(^ created, and 
of which, indeed, they are the most im- 
}>()rtant ]>arl, will be. on the average, the 
most .suitable for him. 'I'his is one more 


argument for the honu' whiih has all 
the arguments for it, and against it none. 
Unfortunately, there is no ])resent space 
for going further into this matter of the 
l)rinci})le.s of education as they are taught 
us by biology. At least, however, we tind 
new warrant, if it were needed, for reject¬ 
ing the princi|)le of uniformity, wiiich, I 
su])j)0.se, we all reject in })rinciple, yet 
very nearly all of ns accejd in jaactice, 
if not for our own children, at any rate 
for other ])eople’s children. 

Secondly, all these foregoing considera¬ 
tions must lead us to regard, even with 
more detestation than formerly, our infant 
miortality. In the present stage of progre.ss, 
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with so little done and so much to do, we 
have every n^ason for making the most 
of the selective opportunities afforded by 
the birtli-rate. The enormous slaughter of 
children, amounting in ])racti('t‘ to a 
virtual reduction of our birth-rate by more 
tlian one-half, would at least serve the 
selective j)urpose if the children slain 
were, as has been asserted, th(‘ least tit. 
Hut every (kx tor knows that this is j>ure 
myth. It is not a question whether the 
child is less or more inhen'iitly lit, but 
whether the inothtM* give> it her own 
breast or a feeding-bottU* with a long tube. 
The wi'akliest child, nursed by its mother, 
will ])rol)ably su: vive, and the strongest, it 
poisoned long ('nough, will certainly die. If 
we are to have a birth-rate as high as ours 
is, at It'ast let us make the most of it. At 
present W(‘ slay quit(‘ blindly. 

Thirdly, we find amongst those practic(‘s 
of ours which interfere with natural 
seh'Clion all such as ]m‘judice the fairn(‘ss 
of the start ; and with the best desire in 


the world om' finds it inqiossible to meet 
the argument ol Mr. Alfred Kus.sel Wallac(‘ 
that the inheritance c)f property is incom- 


Problem 
of Inherited 
Wealth 


])atible with th(‘ 
s<‘le('tion in that 
start unfair. 'I'o 
ctinclusion of Mr. 


{»rincij)le of 
it makc's the 
ac('ept this 
Walln e’s is 


not merely toj)art comj)any with Sptmeer, 
the gn‘at exjKment of the prin('ij)les which 
1 am trying to lay before the reader, but 
it is to run counter to almost univ(‘rsal 


ju'actic'e. Therefore, il I saw any possible 
means wlu'i eby the inlua itaiice of j)roperty 
could be reconciled with jirinciples which, 
so far as I can see, are indefeasible, 1 


would gladly welcome il. 

Another reason for welcoming such an 
escape is that, if you are going to abolish 
the inheritance of wealth, you are faced 
with the ])roblein of dealing with that 
wealth, and at this ]K)int the collectivist 
comes up to you with open arms. And 
so, with many apologies, I must leave 
this point, which it would, ])erhaps, have 
been more politic to ignore. That, how¬ 
ever, was really impossible. If it be true 
that throughout the ages organic advance 
has been effected by the choice of inhe¬ 
rent fitness as against inherent unfitness, 
then it seems absolutely impossible to deny 
that that advance is interfered with by 
anything which makes it jiossible that 
inherent unfitness shall be given a 
practical advantage over inherent fitness. 
And now we must approach a larger 


question still. I sujqiose the word indi¬ 
vidualism is still associated in many 
minds with the extreme political doctrines 
of Herbert Spencer or Mr. Auberon Her¬ 
bert--opinions which then^ is really no one 
to iqihold to-day. Hut, aftcT all, there may 
still be a use for the word, even though it 
.should designate nothing so extreme. We 
p . must have .some W'ord to express 

XermToV*' the doctrine which is op[)o.sed 
^ . to the modern formr> of Socialism 

or collectivism. Let us sup¬ 
pose for a moment, then, that we accept a 
definition of progress in terms of machinery, 
and achieve our end. We obtain corn- 
])lete social effu'iency and internal order. 

If we an* iiaiunate we .shall have a 
society or social machine as jierfect as 
the be(‘liive. W'e shall doubtless require 
to folk)W the bees’ (‘xainjile, and distingui.sh 
betwei'ii tlu; workers and the breeders. 

I am informed ihat the |a])ane.se are 
trying ex])erinu‘nls in that direction now. 
We shall compk'tely r(*ali.se the idea of the 
social organism—its parts nicely balanced, 
the whole j)ia<'(i('ally self-regulating, no 
disorder, jierfect discij)lin(\ life, regarded 
as a series of physico-clK'inic al reactions, 
jx‘rte('tly achieved. Now you have to 
reckon with two facts. 

The first is that you have barred the 
onward road. How much room do you 
think there is for ''ariation in the bee¬ 
hive ? There, any variation is, as such, 
a monstrosity. Hut if no kind of individ¬ 
uality, nothing new or original, is to be 
])ermitted, since, of course, it would inter- 
iere with the balauee of your niaehiiie, our 
first principles make it quite evident that 
3'()U never go any farther. “ (ienius,'* 
which is an icxtreme variation, “ can only 
br(*athe Ireely in an atmosphere of free¬ 
dom,” .said Jolui Stuart Mill; and John 
.Milton has the same idea when he speaks 
of “ Liberty, which is ever the nurse of 
great wits.” Hut, well and good, the 
collectivist may reply ; there is no farther 

„ .. when we have perfected this 

What ? machine, with a jilace for 

everyone, and everyone in his 
place, progress will have reached its goal ? 
If this machine is so constructed that it 
will run indefinitely, like the societies of 
the .social bees, what more do you want ?' 
Perfection has been realised and arrange¬ 
ments for its perpetuation completed with 
it. The answer is that the reason why we 
desire to see some possibility of change, 
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The Ideal 
of 

Progress 

('hanic'^. 


which may iiK'an pn\i;rcs.s, in sucli a 
socii'ty is that nothing (iuIIkt from onr 
ideal can ]H)>sil)ly he coiuanvcd. h'or what 
is our ideal ? d'lii* L,"oal ol ja oi^rcss, we de¬ 
clared, is tile realisation of th(‘ utmost 
for the ('onsc'ious liU' ol the in<lividiial: 
IIk' ])rodncts oi jM’of^it'ss art' not 
mechanisms hiil men. \V(' will wt'K'ome 
any macliiiK' that makt's 
tor that, hut we. havt' no 
inleri'st in any inathine that 
dots not ; we aix' not mt'- 
Hert', in llu' adinirahle word^. 
of Proltssor H()ttdin,i;, is tlu' ideal ol pro¬ 
gress, including, oi couisi', sot'ial j)rogn'ss : 

11 tlu' single iiiiliv lUii.'il, 111 <If‘\Tl()j)ing 
itsrll 111 ils <)V\ii ]>cMili.ir w.rs, i^ivts th-- Ix'st 
pos'-.ll ) 1 (‘ ( t mt 1 ll »U t K >11 to I 111 ' w holt ■ Iilr o| s( k l<‘l y, 
;nul il. on tin* otlin It uni. -.txirlx i- on^aniscil 
111 such .1 iiiaiiiK'r tli.il <i lio- .in«l lull (|r\(lo|) 
incut s possible loi all iiKiivulii.iU, then ut ai»- 
approaching to the <'thi(al iih al. 

And again in his Plnlo-ophy o* Re¬ 
ligion,” he says ; 

'1 liculcai 1^ a kingiloin ol pcisonahtic- in uIih h 
cac !i indisKlual iiii lol'I - In-' pt'i->onalil \ in sik h a 
manner llial in Ihi-. \(!\ a. t ln' Ic lp-' other- to 
untold their o\\ :i. 

\\y may rememh»‘r 1 lei her! Sjuau'er’s 
discussion ot ^^hat hi' e<dle<i tin' social or¬ 
ganism. and ol how tlie analogv helwt'en 
a sttciely aial an organism inae he w'orked 
out ; yon will lememher also that at the 
last point it hreaks down, thus di'inoustrat- 
ing, Mr. Kidd t<-lls us. its wt-akness. Jhit 
to iny mind the jioint at which Hk* ana¬ 
logy breaks down, and the tact that it 
dot's .so hrt'ak down, is ]Ust what gi\’es 
it its \'alue. In a sonetv “ tht* luing 
units do not, and cannot, lose indixadual 
coiiseiousiitss. >inet' the community, as a 
whole, has no toiporate ('ouscionsness.” 

This is the t'ondi'inntiiion ol llu* Ix'ohn'e, 
or th(' I'ollei'tiee state. ^\V ha\'(‘ t'liained 
the indnidual in order to make a good 
machint'- and we ha\'e got it. Now. in tlu' 
cast' t)l the indnidiial cells ol ni\' body, 
that is worth while. I n'caiise somehow there 
e • 1 rtalise^ itst'K in this machint* 
^ . -a mode tit etiiiseiousiKss 

the iiHli\jdual cells til my 
hotly could display. Ihit in our .stuial 
mat'hine, with our sy.sttan t)i stantlartlisa- 
tioii and an endless supply tif “ sjiare 
])arts,” likt* the motor-car makt'rs, what 
lia\'e we achiext'd ? Nothing hut the 
machine —notliing mort* intt'resting and 
valuable than the human htitly wt)ultl be 
if it were sim]dy a wailking aulomaiou. 
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That is not ])rt)gress, but its absolute 
stultilicatitin. Tlu* sot'iety that follows 
this path will run into its miserable little 
(7// dc sac as the bees have done. 

d'he bee, as wt* ha\'t' st't'ii, is an insect 
of far t)lf]('r gt'iiealogy than any vertebrate, 
It't alt)nt‘ man. Well, w'e may run our 
human .sotaety tiff the main rails in this 
ia.shitin, anti let it play with itst'lf at the 
to]) of a siding, and it it waits long enough 
there will be evolvetl Irtini tlu* ract's whit'h 
kt't'p to tht' t)]ien road a socit'ty ol tlu* future 
as superior to onr jiieci* of machinery 
as w'l* are to the bet's ; and, just as wt* ust* 
the lit'es’ htiney, so that so('it*ty tif tlu* 
lilt lire \vili use onr colk'ctive machine 
tt) turn out whatt*\er it has a ust* Itir. 
lint it wall iloul)llt*ss lit* a good machine. 

11 this Is not to be our sorry entl, wa* 
ha\(* no choict' but to rt'iognise anti even 
iinjirox'e upon Natuit‘’s method ol rt'waird- 
ing capat ily. ” Nex'er, no nevi'r, tlid 
.Nature say tint* thing and W'isdom say 
another.” ” Natuie is to bi* commanded 
onl\' by obeying her.” s.iys one writt'r. 
” 'riit' law,” sa\s Speiii'er. ” that eacii 
(a'eatuie shall take the beiietlts and tin* 
t'Vils ol ils own nature has bet'n 

Improving 

Nature t'\'ol\t'd thus tar. Anyarrangt* 
mt'iits which, in a cousidt'rable 
dt'grt't', ])n'vent suju'iiority from jiroliling 
by the rt'wards ol superiority, or shit*ld 
mlt*riorily (rom the t*vils it entails, any 
an aiigt'ineiits whitli fi'iitl to makt.* it 
as Well to be inft'iior as to bt* siijn'i’ior 
are arrangi'ineiits diametrK'ally Ojijuised 
to Iht* ])!tigress of organisation anti tht* 
i't*aehmg ol a higlu'r lile.” I have* suggt'stetl 
that we tan nn]>rosti u]H)n Naturt*, anti 
so undoubte<lly wi* can. We can rt'concile 
eosinic with t'thical t'X’olution by t'.xtt'ntling 
to tin* untit all our s\anpatliy, but forbid- 
tling them jiarenthotid, a .sohitmii of 
Huxley’s diiennna .so simjile and obvitiiis 
1 h.it one rt'ads his iamtius lecture tin 
hA'olution and I’Thics ” with ever- 
incrt*asmg astonishmt*nt at the tlilht'ulties 
he has matlt* for himself. Should the 
rt'ader be .st'andalised let him reniembt'r 
that alrt'ady wast* societies provitle for the 
permauciit care t)f the lecblt'-mindt'tl, at 
onct' giving them love, and averting 
misery and di.saster from the future, 
rt'conciling Naturt* anti love. 

Yet, again, if tiiua* wt^ realise that worth 
t)f any kind is always wanth .something 
tt) oth(*rs than its })o.sst*.s.sor, we may pro¬ 
vitle lor the survival of tho.se who.se worth 
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does not directly make for life, and for 
whom snl)-lninian nature would find no 
room ; for whom, alas, socii'ty itself 
has too often found no room - fora Mozart 
and a Keats, and for all who can (Mcale 
anything; that servt's the j)svchical life of 
man. But, at all costs, we must do what 
Natuia^ has done : where\’er there is a 
sera]) of .'.nything new it must have' a 
heariiif^. Only so can we achie\'e th(‘ triu* 
and ^ood. If it l)e not tin* real tlnn.L; it 
will come to nan/.;ht: “but i( it be of 
(iod y(' cannot ovaalhrow it, lest haj)ly 
ye be fraind ev('n to li,i;lil against (iod.” 
Yon must have* fianMloin ol thoni;ht lor 
j)rogress—that is to say, yon inn^t allow 
})sychiccd variation to e\])res.s itselt. 

If, then, we look to no inadiinery for 
oin sahation, but U) tin.' j)otenti.dities ol 
human nature ilsell. and it we a^ree that 
human natiiK* is a Ihini; wdiitdi is displayc'd 
in individnah, let ns ioeiis in the. indi- 
N'idnal onr hope lor tin’ Inture. or it in 
such thin.i;^ as laws, only in them lu'eaiise 
they may mak(' lor progress thion.r;h the 
indiN'idnal. ” d'lu- sonl ol all nn]»rov»‘nit‘nl 
is the improvc'inent ol the soul.” W'e 

.. ha\'e aereed ahead\’ that the 

The Workings 

iiidividiiab which is the neces¬ 
sary condition oi pro.i^iess, 
is to be ps\a hie.al ami not ])h\Nieal. 
It is this tliat Sir h'laiicis (lallon has 
r(M'oi;nised in his ))i osecutioii ol the 
science wdiii h he calls en,eeni('- tlu' 
scic'uce w'hii'h promisi's to realise Huxley’s 
sug;.testion that some day theoietK'al 
biolof^^y w'onld become iiscdnl. jiist as 
])hysics and chemistry au'. I'he aim ol 
eugenics, says Sir h'r<incis, is “ to brini; 
as many inthumces as can be reasonably 
employed to ('anse the iisidnl clashes in 
the commnnity to contribntt^ more than 
their jiroportion to the next generation.” 
“This science,” he sa}’s, “ eo-oj)erates with 
the wankings ol Nature by securing that 
hnmanity shall bt^ re])r('.sented by the. 
fittest races. What Nature does blindly, 
slowly and ruthlessly, man may do ])ro- 
vidi’iilly, t}nickly and kindly.” 

This wdiole concejition has been criti¬ 
cised in antif'ipation by Hnxley in llu- 
lecture to which 1 havt' already referred. 
He says, wa‘ may renn'inlnM' : 

Tlu'i'e is anollK'r lallacy whiili .'ipj)ears to 
me to ])erva(l(‘ the so-called I'thies t)f evolution. 
It IS the notion that, because, on tin* whole, 
einiinals and plants havi* advanced in perfection 
of organisation by means ol the strnggli* tor 
t^xistcnce and the consecpieiit “ survival of the 


of Man 
and Nature 


fittest ” ; the!('lore men in society, men as 
ethical beings, must look t(> the sani ’ procc'ss to 
help them low.uds pt i f.'cl i.ai I siisjiect that 
this lallacy has aioiii out of tl"' uiitortimate 
ambi,”nit\ ol the pinu-.-- “->in v]va. ul ihetiltest.” 
“ I'ltfest ” h.is a couiKfi.n 1.»ii of the ‘‘ best ” ; 
and aluuit “best" thr:i li.tn';> .a moral flavour. 
In cosiiiic natuie, howexei, wlirit Is “ fittest" 
tlepends ii[)on llu* (Oiubtiou, 

Tht‘ answ'cr to that, I lake it, is sim[)ly 


Man the 
Product of 
Eugenics 


that eugenics pioposc to estab¬ 
lish siuli conditions, social, 
stMitimciital, legal, wdiatcvcr arc 
necessary, that llu' best shall 
be tile littest, and tlie iittest tlu‘ Ix'st. (_)f 
ronrsf. Sir I'damis (ialton is m.) |>ioneer, 
lor Idato set llu* same obj(*et ludore him 
more lhan two thousand >’eats ago; but 
lie is ihe piom-er ol Ihis great idea in the 
agi* ol soil iiMC A woid iii\’ented l)\' him, 
s/irhi\ iil/:n is now laimhar, especially 
in .\mei u a ; hut latt*i Ik siihstitutcal 
lor It another term, (’//gc/z/i s, which liter¬ 
ally means good ^'cdiiig. !’. b.ml, he 
maintains that, as his coiism ('harl(*s 
Darwin jirox'cd. man is tin* pii/dncl of 
engciiics ; and iherclore that in cngenii's 
must now be 1 )gnis(‘d llu* t'Sscntial 
l.K torol p.ogress, nol m k’gal L'lim'lmeiits, 
nor in mechaim'al disco\’eiy, but in the 
exttaision and Imalilalion ol tlu“ proce.ss 
which has already lironght ns thus lar— 
the pioccss which madt' man man. 

In Ills own writings, and in his (dioice 
of a till'* loi his proposals, (ialton lias 
laid tiess ahnosl e.\cliisi\-cly njion wdial, 
lor my.selt. 1 prelcr to call tin* po^itivi^ 
aspv( 1 oi <*ngenics the si‘l(*etion. by means 
later to be eoiisidfred, ol tlii' best nuanbers 
ol the conimnnity to do more than “their 
share ” m the mlimtely rcspoiisilile task 
ol ('ontiiming the speidc's. lint in a sliort 
paper whii'h 1 jmlilislied in 11)04 J vcai- 
tnred to eiuj.'loy llu' hrnis “ positi\'a 
(.'Ugenii's ” and " iiegatn'c engeiiics.” thus 
iiK'lnding both tlu- eiu'oniagemiml ol the 
jirojiagatioii of the best and tlu‘ dis¬ 
couragement <.)t the ])ropagation ot the 

, worst. Sii Francis Galton 

Nature s 

Method in 

Reproduction ^ , , 

It instnicled are now' geiua- 

allv acci'pled. Indeed, the controversy 
heiw'eeii thos(‘ who insist n])on the 
exclusive iinjiortaiicc' of either aspi'ct of 
tmgeiiics as against the other seems 
to me to he without a logical basis. 
Some ,say that the method oi Nature, is 
to choo.se the liest for reproductive ])ur- 
po.se.s; others, that the method is simply 


at)p]u\'ed highly ol that little 
jxijx'r, and the ti*rins W'hich 
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to destroy the worst. By some the 
latter method is declared incajmble of 
achieving progress,.and cai)ablt‘ merely of 
preventing retrogression ; by others, 
the former method is characterised as 
utterly impractical)le. But, candidly, I 
cannot see that there is any real ba.sis 
for controversy. Surely our terms are 
_ , . relative. Surely the elimination 

P oi the wor.s(‘nece.ssarily implies 

*• the selection of the better ; 
Extinction i ^ i r 

surely the (‘iicouragement of 

the better im])iies the relative discour¬ 
agement of tlu‘ worse. Comjilete en- 
courageunent of the better and complete 
discouragement of the worse would surely 
be identical in result. I hold, therelore, 
that this claiming of Nature as being 
definitely in favour of the om' side* ov the 
other is a mere confusion of thought. 

In answer to tho-^r who assiat that 
natural selection is entirely in abeyaiu'i' 
in human society, let us ob.sc'rvi' that 
both the negative and ])ositiv(‘ factors of 
eugenics are already in ojK'ralioii, and 
will doubtle.ss continue to operate amongst 
us as throughout the past ages. 'i'lu‘ rela¬ 
tive unfitiKi.ss whi('h is implit'd by disea.se 
obviously tends to its own extinction, .since 
disease shortens life and in otlua' ways 
lessens fertility. Mental inferiority also 
tends towards extinction, since it certainly 
lessens the chances of marriage. Kven 
Auoral inferiority, though with many 
and .salicMit exc(‘j)tions, tends towards 
extinction, since imjiri.soninent and other 
forms of ]ninishnient interl(‘r(‘ with the 
jio.ssibility ol fertility. 

Since I insist elsewhere upon the jirin- 
ci]ile of the worth ol individuality, it is 
hardly necessary to rc'jily to tlu* critics wlio 
exjicnd themselves against ])ro])ositioii.s of 
their own imagining, sikIi as “Sir Fraiuis 
(ialtoii de.sires to create a dull uniformity 
of type”; as if this great student of 
heredity did not know the valiu* of 
variation. Allusion has already been made 
n n ♦ obvious duty in res]K'ct 

* V ^ hoiielessly unfit, such as 

Unfit ^ B can .scarcely he 

doubted that one feature which 
distinguishes our jiresent civili.satioii from 
all ])a.st civilisations is our attitude, 
not consciously but effectively, in looking 
with favour u])on the rejiroductioii of such 
persons. It is jirobably to be questioned 
whether such reproduction has ever oc¬ 
curred in time jiast to a degree .sufficient 
to be of any great historical moment. It 
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is another question whether the historian 
of the future would make the same 
statement of to-day. 

If now we turn away from the definitely 
unfit and look more at the positive asjiects 
of eugenics, we shall do well to rec'all what 
has already been said at length regarding 
the antagonism betw(‘eu individuation and 
genesis. Tlu* truth that the higher the 
individual type the less is its fecundity 
is illu.strated not only throughout the whole 
organic world, but also in human society, 
and it is iinpos.sible to doubt that it has 
jdayed an enormous part in history. 

“ Society,” as the writer has said 
(‘l.s(‘where, '' is an organi.sm that n'ju'o- 
duces itself from below. One cannot eat 
one’s cake and ha\'i‘ it ; cannot write a 
system ol philo.M)phy and successfully 
bring u}) a large family. The energy 
availabl(‘ by any one of us is finite, and if 
it b(‘ ex])end(‘d u|)on tlu' race it cannot 
remain lor the .s('r\'iee of the individual ; 
if exp(Mid(‘d lor the individual it is not 
availabk' for the raca*. No eugenic sy.stem 
will alter this lael ; l)ul it suia'ly kmds 
added force to th(' ('onttuilion that, at any 

^ rate, we should do what we 

The One , , 

^ .... , can bywayoh(Mn()\ ing any 

Qualification for 1 ‘ u * o a lu "i 

„ ^ difficulties that may ariect 

Parentage ,, 

the marriage ot 1 he worthy. 

Th(‘ granting of eugenii- c(‘rtificates for 
marriagi\ tlu' (k'yi'lopment of social o])inion 
in th(‘ dirt'ction of addl'd ri‘.sj)ect for the 
])arents of worthy i hildren, the establish¬ 
ment. after the fashion oi the Chinese, 
of a (iolden Book wherein will be recounted 
the names and aihic'X’i'ments of worthy 
familiis thi'si' and many other measures, 
.some (‘asy, otlu'rs dilficult. some in more 
or less vigorous action to-day, and otliers 
novi‘1, will .si'rve lor that encouragement 
of till' best which is as ci'rtainly part of 
Nature’s method as the (k'stnution of 
till' hindmost.” 


This, ol coursi', is not thi' place lor any¬ 
thing more than an allusion to (lalton’s 
great ideas. 1 am temjited, however, to 
make one commi'iit. 1 am not (piite 
comfortable in my mind about any kind 
ol exterior device for j)ersuading })eo])le 
to become [)arenls, neither a lax on 
bachelors, nor a golden book of merit, 
nor any of Sir Francis’s suggestions. 
A.ssumiiig ])hysical and j^sychical health 
and adequate means, there seems to me 
to be just one qualification for parentage 
that overrides all others, and that is the 
love of children for their own sweet sake. 




THE FUTURE OF THE HUMAN RACE 


SCIENTIFIC VIEWS OF THE WORLD’S DESTINY 


IF, lljcn, it Ik; in terms of individual 
A worth, in terms of the value of the 
individual life, the si'lf-c'onscious life, that 
])rogress is to be iiieasuivd, what limns 
may W(‘ set to its course ? It seem> to 
me that there are no limits discernil)le. 
1 1 {)V(' to turn over in my mind S])encer’s 
n'lnark tliat what is jjossibh' for human 
nature and then? is ]K)ssil)l(‘lor human 
natures at large. This is the promise of 
the d(\'ithl('ss dead. A i\(‘wton shows 
what is possiblt' tor the intellect ol n\an : 
a Buddha or So('rat(‘s or St. Id'ancis what 
is ]iossil)le for his soul ; a Shakespeare 
and a B)eethov('n what is ])ossil)le for his 
artistic capacity. “ 'I'he best is yet to be.” 

Surely it is no longca* ]x)ssibl<' tor Us to 
accej)t the doctrine of organic evolution, 
yet fail to sei* its magnitic(mt imjdiration 
that man is not a tiiiished prodiu't, but is in 
climax. To do so, as has well been said, 
would lx‘ to commit the lolly of 
the man who sets forth to tell 


Man Yet 
in the 
Making 


a good story, but leaves out 
the point. The truth is that 
we g('t from scicaice not only j>romise, 
but also th(' means 1)}^ which that ]M'omise 
may lx* made good at no lal(‘ dat(‘. Tlu; 
writer has failed utterly in his (*nde«ivour 
if he has not ixrsuaded the reader to 
I'lrotest with him against the common 
opinion, very forcibly expiesscxl by a 
great thinkt'r, only just departed, in one 
of his greatest works. 

In the j)relud(' to‘‘The I^goist,"’ Mr. 
George Meredith says of our request for aid 
from the doctrine of evolution : “ We 
were tlie same, and animals into the 
bargain, 'fhat is all we got from scitmee. 
C)ur disease' was hanging on to us again 
with the extension ot a tail. . . . We have 
little to learn from ajies, and th(*y may 
be left." Another noble-minded thinker, 
John Ruskin, compared Darwin to " some 
dim comet, wagging its tail of ]die)s])horos- 
cent nothing against the steadfast stars." 
We have seen also that Carlyle, whom 
Ruskin well describes as “ the greatest 


historian since Tacitus,” despised the 
t(‘achings of modcan biology, even though 
he had indcpeiidc'iitly naiclu'd its salient 
conclusions himself. Amongst the dis¬ 
tinguished figures of the nineteenth century 
who deni(Ml that biology had any lessons 
tor man were Carlyle, Ruskin, 
essons (^ladstoiu', Salisbury, Disraeli, 
ofB.O|Ogy po,. 

Denied 'A , ^ . 

names ol ('qual weight on the 

othei side we havt! only 'rennyson and 
Fnu'rson. But is higli Irni' that even 
among.st that great majority who arc* not 
directly coiKa'nu'd with biolog;,, and the 
great(‘st of whom in recent times we have 
just named, th* r-' should be realised the 
truth ic’c.shadowed by Huxley that the 
science of lih* would one day Ix' as useful to 
living man as, let us say, the science of 
electricity, and ineflably more so. 

Assuredly “ the best is yet to be,” but 
there is no stiukait of natural sciencx', who 
would noc demur i*" 1 were to make 
apotlu'r quwtatiou from tlit* great optimist 
who wrott' thos() words, and declare 
that ” man has for (*ver.” 


Ic said : ‘‘Wli.it’s time ? Leave now for 
and apes ! 

Man lias l-'or ever ! ” 


do;^s 


It is not that we fear the coming of the 
3Tar 2000, liki! our ancestors, who thought 
that the yt'ar looo would usher in the end 
of the world, nor is it th.it wi' tear to be 
brushed off the earth by the tail of some 
chance comet, not yet need we expect to 
be drowned in the rising sea of carbonic 
acid gradually accumulating in the. atmos- 
l)here and driving our descendants to the 
p . mountains, higher than which 

End^of^ they cannot go. Siqierstitions 

w ij speculations like these are 
not seriouslv to be regardtxl. 
Much graver, though infinitely remote 
and dubious, is the suggestion seriously 
countenanced by no less an authority than 
Professor Simon Newcomb that in the 
course of the a]q)arcnt journey of the .solar 
system towards Vega, or at the end of it, 
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wc may ciKouiitcr somi‘ star, perhaps 
somt? dark star wliich the astronoiiKTs 
(aiinol s(H\ hut the (listur])injL( gravita¬ 
tional iiithieiu r of whicli uj)on the plaiuds 
they may d('l(‘('t—and tliat the ensuing 
(olhsion. hy no nu'aiis an im])recedented 
oecurn'iiee in the slt'llar W'oi ld, may tea(di 
us “ wliat shadows we are and what 
4 sliadows we })iusue,” and slay 

r.t * 1'^ i" *1“' This, liow- 

cf the 111,. . • 

Phvsicisis ''' 

y cvilMblc. Th.'sun. lor instance, 

may have an okhit and may not n^aeli 
Yega or any otlu'r star. There remains, 
hoW(‘\'c'r, an end apjiaii'ntly iiu*vitahk‘. 

For iheK' hangs over us the threat ot 
tlu' })hy'^i<'ists. Jl 1 ask tlu* })hysicists 
whether, lu iluar sinisic'r predictions, they 
hav(‘ rc(‘kt)iu'd with luiud, souu‘ ol th(‘m 
may aiiswt'r that tlu'v ha\'e not reckoiua] 
with mind Ix'caiise mind ikttF not to 
!)(' reckoiu'd with. It is. tla'y say, (plotmg 
Maudsley and Jliixley, an “ epij)lu‘- 
nonit'uoii,” or hy-j>ioduct ol et'it'hral 
chemistry, the impotent hut inti'n'sted 
spe('lator ol a diaiua in which its own 
(k‘siiui('s an* dei'idi'd. 

d'liis was the* \ iew ol Ilu.xley; yc't in 
till* v('ry e.ssay iii which he denic's that 
man can evt'r arn'st llu* jiroci-ssion ol 
the great year, he telK us that tlK'ix* 
lies within man " a lund ol energy, 
operating intelligi'iitly, and so lar akin 
to that whi( li peiwades ilu* universe, 
that it Is (om})('t('iit to mthience and 
modilv the cosmic jinxa'ss.” The 
])hysicists cauiiot dispose* oj mind m lh(*n 
]>n*dictions on tin* ground olits impoteni'e. 
and so much the worse lor the e])ipheno- 
nienal theorv ol mind. Mon* aix'ejitahle 
to the ])^ 3 adiologists (_)1 (lu* ])ie.sent (lav is 
the doctrine of psycho ])hysical parallelism, 
which W’e commonly as.soeiate with the 
name ol \\ imdt, ol Leipsiix According to 
this, mind and matter— or shall we say the 
])hysics ol the hram and the p.sychics ol 
tin* mind ? proci'ed in two jiarallel lines, 
_ the psyclii('al lu'XX'r being abk? 

CAC ing iiillueuce the ])hysical, nor 

T^Sktrs psychic.',1. 

Tills is |,l.,usil,lc icuciling, and 
it ('omes to us with tin* authority ot great 
thinkers, but it is dillicult to reconcile 
with admitted tacts. It must .st'riously 
be asked W'hc'ther the doctrint* of W'undt, 
now curri'iit, is conijiatible with the known 
fads of tlu* spiritual history of mankind, 
or witli each man’s ('()nscioiisnc*ss of 
purpose and volition within hiimself, or 
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ev(*n with the maiiulacture of a thimble. 
Mat(*i ialists, id(*alists, or W'hat(*vi*r we 
b(*, vv(* know, as an inalienable first-hand 
fact, that j)ur[)o.se and the ('ffecting of 
imrpose do verily c'xist, il not in the wairld 
around us, at any rate in ourselves. 
H(*nce, 1 will \'enture to declaie that 
lh(‘ri‘ an* no scho{)ls of ])hilos()j)hy, how^- 
(‘ver mutually hostile, w^iicli can bring the 
])hilos()])lik'al argument, at any rate, 
against my view that in loiecasting the 
future ol till* e\'olutionaiy proci'ss as W(* 
may observe it in the ('.xternal world, or 
in what piisses for us as the ('.xternal 
world, the human mt(*iligi*ii( (* ha^ hitherto 
tailed to r(*(koii with itself. 

Man has a good deal to k'arn, you wall 
say, before lu* can K'luould tliis “ .scheme 
ol things entire” as lu* would pk'asi*, 
and nKanwhik* the sun glows cold. Hut 
tlu* latest (le\-elopm('Ilts 0 } physics tell 
us that evc'ii il tlu* sim is already be¬ 
ginning to grow cold, the J)loC('.s.s wall 
lak(' lar longei than used to tx* thought. 
The (*stimat(' ol lh*hiiholt/. based upon 
the assumption that tlu* solai eiieigy is 
diu* to gra\at.itiou alone, is undergoing 
l)roloimd modiluation, and 
1 instead ol tliK'i*. li\i‘. or se\’en 

r . niillioii \-ears to go, we lu'ar 

Future , ,, * , 1 • . 

talk ol d minimum ol tlurty 

millions. Also wa* an* Imdiiig a source 
ol lieat in ia<hum in the ('arth’s crust 
which Is net sell-cooling. but sell-lu*ating. 
The sun and the earth, wa* an* beginning 
to su.sjH'ct. .ue not old. but young. As 
for man, ills but a !>iu‘. p(‘iiod that 
compiisi's his wliok* history, and he is 
.s(‘ll-(a)ns(aous alieadw 11 this past Ixt 
com})ared with the iiituie promis(*d him, 
evi'ii aj)art liaan any e\t(*nsi()n by his 
intelligence, man is n(»t nu*rely not y(‘t 
adult, he has .scanclv begun to be at all. 

Oiua* we ceas(' to ac(a‘j)t tlu* law^ ot 
flu* (hssi])ation ol (*neigy, wa* aia* hut* to 
lace with the jxiVsihility that the human 
mind is not threat(*ned with lU'ce.ssary 
(‘xtinction. 11 our owai raca* afoiic can 
juodiua* a Newdon, a Darwin, a Kehin 
already, and il much ol their work— 
though'not, we now susp('('t, tlu* th(.'ory 
of tlu* dissipLition of energy - n'lnains, 
wTo will venture to .say what w'e shall 
achieve* wlu*n wc b(*gin to grow' ti}) ? 
1 take* it that “What’s ])ast is ])ro- 
logue,’’ and that, for the future. 

Oiir I’l'initls aic exultations, .ironies, 

And love, and man’s mu oiuineral de mind, 

C. W. S.\lki*:by 








THE END OF THE WORLD 

THE THOUGHT OF MASTER MINDS ON THE 
FINAL DESTINY OF THE HUMAN RACE 
By Harold Begbie 

THE PROBLEM OF LIFE BEYOND THE GRAVE 

F'.vcn a^. liravy-c'ui led, Ib Sjiito of CtTll lil ies of U'lii^ioJU ill S|)it(^ 

Slooi'iny, ayMinst tli. a . haiiolrcr (Tlllut les of Scii'IKT', ill sidle of imme- 

Is snaUhcd lioni i/iit liis c liaiiol liv tlu* hair i i • i ^ i 

So si,. ,11 I,,,,,- I.. , a,..l .,s tl.o vo„l ,ar. l„„l, ,1 ’""''i'' • IkMo, RMlUlll knows 

Al'ioad by 1 cm Irs"- St I rds, ^'> 11ll' world . Iiotllin^ of the .it CcTitltil iilNsdei^ of 

N\‘a, c\cn asOiaruit dust upon tin- air. existence- its ori.uin. its jUlT^loSe. and its 

It shall la. soui^ht, and not lound an\\\h(Tc. Tlieolof;\- can }HotlllCe llo uvicmnent 

Kossiiiii iinniortalitN'. and Seuaice can fonnnlate 

Tlionjdi ''<n 1 li and man were yonc. What life. W t* ale 

And suns and uni\erses c eased to be ; I'lill in tlie sad cast' of that 


Tlioujdi eailli and man were yone. 

And suns and universes ceased to be ; 

And Thou w« 1 e lett alone, 

JAei} c-xistenee wcudd t'MsI in 'i'hec*. 

I'Ain V Bkon i i'. 

" In tile \’t a! <)di> of onr eia,” says 
Emerson. “ when ICdwin, tlu* Ant^lo-Saxoii 
kin^. \Nas deliberaliiif; <111 rt'ceivinj; the 
( liristian niissionai ies, one of Ins nobles 
said to liini, ‘ The jdt'st'iit life of man, 
O Kin.t;, compared with that sp.ice of time 
bt'vond, of whit'll we ha\t* no 
. ct'i laintw renimtls me til one 


and Doubtful , * < < . 1 . 

Future N’oiii winttn leasts, wlieie 

^■()n sit with \dur /^t'lieials and 
ministeis. The ht'ai tli bla/t's in themitldle 
and a ^ratefnl ht'at is spread around, w hile 
storms of rain anti siitiw are raj^in^.; w ithont. 
Driven by the chilling temjiest, a little 
Sjiarrtwv entt'rs at one dtior and Hies 
delif^htt'tl artnmd us till it dejiaits through 
the titlier. Whilst it stays in our mansion 
it feels not the wiiitt'r stoiin ; Imt when 
this slioit momeiil of happiness has bet'ii 
enjoyed, it is ftirced again into the same 
dreary tem])est from wliich it hati escaped, 
and we behold it no nitirtx Such is the 
life of man, and we are as ignorant of the 
state which precluded our ]»resent existence 
as of that wliich w ill folhwv it. Things being 
so, 1 feel that if this new faith can give us 
more certainty, it deserves to be received.’ ” 

But wdiat was before us, wc* know not. 

And we know not what shall .succeed. 


_ still in the sad casi' of that 

DcathV Iheyeai (ijb of our t'l a, 

now, undoubtedly dead ; we are 
still surrounded by a great darkiK'ss 
that does not lift ; and in S|)iti' of Sir 
Thomas Brown(‘'s gallanl gospel—“ For 
the World, i count it not an Inn, but an 
Hos’iital ; and a jilace not to li\e. but to 
die in tlie, vast niajoiit\’ of tlu^ humau 
race consider this lile as a warm and cheer¬ 
ful liearUi at which thi'y warm themselves 
for a littk*. with the door of birth open 
to oik; darkness and the door of death 
o]»en to another. 

W'hat is beyond ? 

As we warm our hands at the blaze, as 
we draw our cliaiis nean 1 to the liunian 
hearth, from which so main that wa; once 
knew ha\'e ih'partc'd and to wliii h so many 
more of whom wa* know' nothing are 
a}i|iroaching, we ask ourselves :nort' and 
mole the ([iu;stion wlrch no ma i has yet 
answered w ith ct'rtainly : Whal is beyond? 

Many rebuke us for tlicsa anxious 
glancings towards tlu* dark door where 
the storm rages and the darkness aliidi'S. 
Solomon and Ejiicurus and Omai Khay¬ 
yam ha\'e each their good reason why we 
should keep our faces to the lire, the cup 
to our lips, and our ear to the song : 

Como, till the cup, and in the hre of spring 
Your winter garment ol reiientance fling : 

The ITird ul ITme lias but a little way 
To flutter, and the Bird is on the wing. 
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The Soul’s 

Eternal 

Question 


Emerson, too, that liigli and lofty soul, 
has his own reproach for us : “ You shall 
not say, ‘ O my bislioj), 0 my pastor, is 
there any resurrection ? What do you 
think ? Did Dr. Cliannin^ helitwe that 
we should know <‘ach othta* ? Did Wesley ? 
Did Butler ? Did Fenelon ? ’ What 
questions an' these ? Go read Milton. 

Sliakes])ear(', or any truly ideal 
])oel. l\('ad Idato, or any seer 
of the interior realities. Read 
St. Auf^ustine, Swedenbor;^, Im¬ 
manuel Kant. Let any master simply 
recite to you the substantial laws ol the 
intellect, and in the jnesence of the; laws 
themselv('s \'ou will nevt'r ask such 
primary-school questions.’* 

But in despite' of these differinj:; rebukes 
the soul of man still asks; What is 
beyond ? And not on all the con/^rei^atc'd 
insi)iration of Milton. Shakespeare, Plato, 
Augustine, Swt'dt'nborg. Kant and Einei- 
son can he rest his soul and fet‘l secure' 
witli certainty. 

“ The' human minel,*’ says Pasteur, 
“ actuate'd lyv an invincible torce, will 
never cease to ask itselt : M'hat is beyonel ? 
It is of no use to answer : Px'yejud is limit¬ 
less space, limitless time, or limith'ss gran¬ 
deur ; no one' unelerstands those worels.” 
The que'stion is not in rhetoric, but in the 
simple longings e)l the human heart. W'hen 
I close the eye's ol my child, whem 1 fold 
her hands, and whem, slnit down in dark- 
ne^ss, the' little bod^’ so de'ar to me is boime 
out e)i tilt! house sht' made like heaven, anel 
lowered into the sile'iice and ruin eit the 
tomb—is llial the* end ? 1 want te> know 

that. 1 want to know : Is she as if she 
had never been ? I do not want liniitlc'ss 
space, limitle’ss time, limitk'ss grantleair ; 

1 only want to know if soHuncIirrc anil in 
some sfdh' the' .soul ol my chilel is consenous 
anel still sensitive to my love. Victor 
^ ^ Hugo, who leaiUHl upon the cold 

an s stone of death and crit'd to his 
CeHaint ^'kdd : “ Feek'st thou that I am 
there ? ” utte'i'ed hislanumtation 
anel his surrender to (rod in these worels : 


Jc snih quo vous avez kicn aiiln* those a, tairo 
Quo de nous plaindri’ ttnis, 

Ivt qu'uii c'utant (jui nieurt, desespoir de .sa nieii*, 
Ne v(uis fait lu-n, a vou.s. 

Je .sais (pje le fruit tonilx’ au ve'iit qui le secoue, 
Quv I’oiseau perd .sa ])lutue et la flour son 
])ariuni; 

Qiie la Cleat ion est uno grande roue 

Oni ne pout se mouvoir sans ecraser quolqu’un. 

1 know that You have many other things 
to do tlian ])itying us, anel that the child 
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who elies and breaks his motlier’s lieart 
makes no diffe'i cncc to You. T know tliat 
the fruit falls in the wind that shake-> it, that 
the bird loses itsi)lumage, and the tlowiT its 
scent; that creation is a groat wheel which 
cannot move! without crushing some'onc.” 

This is the attitude ol the conte'in- 
]X)rarv mind. The \’astness of Goe] i;^ 
acknowle'dged, tire insignilicance of man 
is aehnitte'el, the terrible silene:e anel cokl- 
bloodedness of natural law is accepted ; 
l.nit human love still ventures te) ask the 
Infinite whether ])erha])S He has 110 use 
for it. Victor Hugo said that when he 
threw angry cries at (rod he was like a 
child who t lireiws a stone at the sea ; and he 
bowed and saiel : “ Humble as a child and 
se)ft as a woman. I ceime to adore Yon.” 

It was apjue'hension eif tlu' Infinite that 
lioweel the god-like soul ol Victor Hugo ; 
it is tlu' snsjiicion eif the' Inlinite) that 
keeps the oielinary man reverent and 
eibe'dii'iit to his e'onseue'iici*. “ He! whe) 
proclaims the ewistence! ol the Infinite' — 
and none' can avoid it —accnmiilate'.s 
in that affirmation meire ot the SLijud'- 
natural than is to be found in all the* 
^ mirack's of all the religions; for 

the notion ol the* Infinite pre- 

? f. .sents that double cliaraeder that 
Infinite ... . n i 

it force's use'll n])on us anel 

ye*t is inconipiclicnsilde. When this notion 
S(.'ize'S upon e>ur imek'rstanding, we can but 
kiK'e'l ... 1 see ex'erywliere! the in¬ 

evitable ex])ressie)n of the Jnfinite' in the 
worlel ; through it the supernatural is at 
the beitteim ot e'vcry heart. The idea e)f 
(roel is a feirm of the Idea eif tlu' Infinite. 
As long as the mystery eif the Infinite 
we'ighsem human thought, te'mj>le!S will be 
creeted for the worslii]) of the Infinite, 
whe'ther God is calk'el Brahma, Allah, 
Jehovah or Je'sus; anel on the pavemicnt 
of those tem]>k‘S men will be seen kneeling, 
prostrated, aimihilatt'el in the thouglil oi 
the Infinite.” 

Thus Pasteur, who studied the Infinite, 
neil through a telescope, but threiugh a 
microscope ; who knew, not the infinitely 
groat, blit the infinitely little, and saw 
marvel, miracle, and annihilating infinity 
in the invi.sible kingdom eif bactc!ria‘. 

There are men of science who tell us 
that the unconquerable hope is vain, that 
the inviolable shade is a mirage. Pasteur 
is dead ; he believed with Victor Hugo 
that the tomb which shuts out the earth 
opens the firmament, and that this which 
we take to be the end is the beginning; 



THE END OF THE WORLD 


but lie produced no proof, and he has not 
come back to tell us of the beyond. Another 
occupies his chair at the great Institute 
in Paris : and this man, Metclinikoff, tells 
us that “ a man is as old as liis arteries,” 
that we only desire immortality because 
our manner of living aliridges the natural 
term ot life by some sixty or seventy 
years; and that if by liglit living \v(‘ 
reached a hundred and (ifty human yt'ars 
— mortality’s nalm.Ll ^])an—we should 
ha\'e no desire at all for immortality, only 
a tired h'auing towards eternal slee}\ 
Then' are also men of scic'iu e who look 
away fiom tlu^ individual end of the 
world - the dc'alb of a man—and, s])ecu- 
lating fin the' (osmical ('ud of the woild. 
lose all S(ms(' o* ])ersonal idf'iitity, and 
show us the dt'struefion ol the jilanet fin 
which we li\f‘ and kiua'l and Imry our 
flead as an e\(Mit of tri\ial signilieaiuax 
if significant at all, to the last ol the 
univ(‘rst‘. Wf‘ ha\a:‘ traced in these 
volumes the' history of the world, prom 
the beginning ol Hungs to the pn'sent day 
we hav(‘ followed tlu‘ man'h of Juunaiiily 
from barbaiism to ci\ilisalion. Smli an 
undertaking, lu'ver attemjited 
Secrets of staggers the mind and 


the Dim and 
Distant Past 


tills one with an awtnl sense 
of vastness and desjiair. W’v 
have Net'll ju'oples rise and fall like the 
waves of the st'a, mighty (‘inpiii'S and 
historic dynasties go out like candles, age¬ 
long religions ('xpirc* like last st'ason’s 
jiopular novf'l, j)hiloso])liies, ctistoms, 
nifirals, manners and laws that st'emed 
etf'rnal change with climate and with 
race, and lose all likeness to their origins ; 
nay, we havt' set'ii that before recorded 
history began uncountable centuries 
stretclied behind—reons in which conti¬ 
nents of which we know nothing bore 
under the stars the palaces and tem])les ot 
civilisations which were blotted out, and 
left not a rack behind, and when the 
present configuration of our ])lanet was a 
little dust at the bottom of the ocean. 

But even as human histfiry is tmly as a 
day to the history of a blade of grass, so 
is the total history of our earth but as the 
trembling of an eyelid to the history of 
the universe in which it swims. 

The birth of our jilanet was a trivial and 
late event in the history of the universe ; 
its destruction would be to the rest of the 
universe only like the falling of a child’s 
kite which for a few moments hung in 
the blue air of a summer day. 


And again, the total histoiy of that 
whole swaim of worlds which we call the 
universe, to the eternity which saw' its 
birth, and which, according t(' some, 
is quite inditterent to its death, is 
like the splutter of a Catherine wheel. 
” We must admit,” says Sir Oliver 
Lodge, in ‘‘Man and the Lni\erse,” 
“that s/ic'iice knows nothing 

. oi ultimate origins. Which 

Science IS p 

gnoran tru’ial lorm of a very real 

puz/le. That the world in tlu' si'iise of 
this ])lanet, this homely him]) of matter 
we ('all the eaitli -that this had an origin, 
a hi^lorv, a past, int('lligiblc moia* oi‘ less, 
growingly inielligjblc to the' eye of science, 
is true ciongli. flu' dati' wIh'u it was 
moltt'U may be roughly ('stimated. The 
manner and the m(‘(’hamsm ot tlu' birth 
ol the moon has be(‘n guessed : tlu* earth 
and moon, thui, .oigiiiaUd in oia' sense; 
b('!ore that tlu'y ware ])art ot a nt'bnla, 
like the lesl of the solai’ s\.-t('m; and 
some day tin' solar system may again be 
pait n| a nebid in coiisc'(|nence ot col¬ 
lision wnh some at |)rest'nt tremendously 
distant mass. Idut all that is nothing to 
th(‘ univ('rse ; nothing even to th(‘ visible 
unixerse. d'ht' collisions there take place 
('X'('ry now and then Ix'lf're onr eyes. 

“The unix’ersc' is full ol lnm])sof matter 
ol ex’('ry imaginable Hze : the history ol a 
S( kir system may be written--its birth 
and also its di'ath, se])aiat(.'d ])erha})s by 
millions and millions ol yt'ars ; but xx hat 
of that ? It is but an ('jiisode, a monu'nt 
in the eternal cosmogony, and ihe eye of 
history looks to what ha])])ened before 
the birth and after tlu* di*ath ol any par¬ 
ticular aggn'gate ; just as a ( liilci may 
trace the origin and tlu* destruction of 
a soaj)-bubble, the form ol whic'h is 
exainescent. the material ot which is ]x^r- 
man(*nt. While tlu* s()a])-bnbble lived it 
was the scene of much lH*aut y, and ol a kind 
of law and order impossibU* to the mere 
water and soa]) out of which it 

. was made, and into which again 

of the Solar • - 


System 


it has collapsed. The histin'y of 


the soaj)-bnbble can Ik* written, 
but there is a before and an after. So it 
is xvith the solar system ; so with any 
assigned collocation of matter in the 
universe. No point in s])ace can be' 
thought of ‘ at which if a man stand it 
.shall be impossible for him to cast a 
javelin into the beyond.’ Nor can any 
epoch be conceived in time at which the 
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luiiid will not instantly and automatically 
iiKjuirc, ‘and wliat before’ or ‘what 
afti'r ’ ? ” ScieiK'C is quite em])hatic that 
the end of the world is a definile event of 
the fill lire. \Vhati‘ver niay be the end of the 
world in the individual sense, the ])hysical 
end of the ^lobe itself is inevitable. 

This misshapen ball, with its 
The Earth sphere and clouds, swing- 

oving o pcafect silence round an 

cs rue ion 

call the siin, this liltli' star, tliis jilanet, this 
(‘arih, with its x ai ying languages, climates, 
morals, inaniu'rs and rc'ligions, whic'h, 
like a moth in the universal ether, flies 
round the candle of th(‘ sun. will, at soiiu; 
awful moment in the womb of time, 
])erish, and be as il it had never been. 

Our history of which w(‘ are so ])rou 1 , 
man’s struggle' lor jiolitical liberty, his 
advance from sla\'ery and ignf»rance, his 
conflicts with other nations, his lu'lu'ad- 
ings of tyrannical kings, his Fn'nch 
R('volutions, which fill liliraries with the 
d()(Miments of tlii'ir achievements-- these 
t hings, which ha\ e meant nothing to thi' 
(‘artli on which they were enacted, are 
but like tlie bii/zings ol flies. They 
have seratt'lied with a ]>in the earth’s 
crust during her silent cii('lings ol the sun ; 
thi'y are merely the moNi'im'nts ol para¬ 
sites swarming on the moiistei' that is mov¬ 
ing, wholly 
indifh'rent to 
us, to his own 
(lest r u ction. 

The c(*ntral, 
absolute, and 
dwarfing fact 
is the destiny 
of tht' earth 
itself, and that 
d (' s t i n y i s 
destruction. 

How will it 
end ? 

Although it 
is Science 
that makes us 
certain of the 
world’s end, 
long before 
t h e r e w' a s 
exact science 
men of the 
ancient world 
had foreseen, 
p r o p he Sled, 
and speculated 

(qib 


upon this vast event. \Vc will examine 
some of thi'se insjiirational notions hehire 
we proceed to consider the definite 
])nKlictions of dogmatic Science. The 
])hrase of Sir Oliver Lodge, that tlu' 
ciuestion. Hen or egg—wlm'h first? re¬ 
presents a trivial form of a very real 
jiroblem will suggest to the reader that 
there is an ek'ment of immodesty in 
attempting to discuss tlu' (uid of some¬ 
thing about whose origin we are ignorant. 
This is (juite true. Hut man is immodest 
wheiu'ver he oju'iis his mouth to historisc 
yesterday, to ])roplu'sy to-morrow, or to 
dogmatise the* ])!esent. \V(' do not know 
which came lirst, th^ lu'n or the egg. 

W(' can wc'igh the stars, measure 
tlu' iu'a veils, elaborate our thesis 


On the Out¬ 
skirts of 
the Infinite 



‘WHEN THE SEA GIVES UP 

I-ruin till- |j.iiiitiii}; l>v I.onl I.cijrliU' 


of ('X'olution ; but we cannot foi 
the liie ot us tell wlu'tlu'i in tla* 
lu'ginning an c'gg hati'lu'd llu' hrst hen, or 
a hen laid the first egg. We are, intact, 
concerning origins, conceining ci'rtainty, as 
miu'h in the dark as our earliest ancestors. 

Therefore at the head of all our in- 
(juirii's w(* s(‘t the words of the writer ol 
the Hook ol Job : 

'I’hcsc aic hut the* outskirts of Ilis wav-'^ : 

And how small a whis|K‘r ilo wo hoai o( Him ! 
hut tho tlumdor ol Ills powiT wdio can understand ? 

Standing ill the outskirts ot the Uni- 
\ersal liiliiiitc', knowing that w'e iK'ar 
but a taint 
whisjH'i oi His 
H(‘iug,a('know’- 
1 edging that 

it is ultiTly 
btyv 0 11(1 our 
finite uikUm- 
slaiidiug to 
com ])r(*hond 
the fuhit'ss of 
His Pow er, 
we may with 
K'vereiice con¬ 
template the 
di'Stiny of the 
a j) a r e 1111 y 
self - cap!aim'd 
vessel whereon 
hunianilv. like 
a party of ox¬ 
en r si on is t s, 
makes sixty or 
seventy jour¬ 
neys round the 
sun, and con¬ 
sider how it 
will end. 


ITS DEAD » 




HOW WILL THE WORLD END? 


THE VOICE OF LITERATURE AND OF 
SCIENCE ON THE FINAL CATACLYSM 


O NE c(‘nlral fad of. all ancient 

lations on this la'ad is tluar a])prc- 
lieiisioii ()1 an ( '' cilastingncss outside ot 
man and his earth. It is well to luNir 
this in mind. 

From th(‘ days of the Fsalmist, with 
his ('ry, “ Fiom e\erlasting 1(» (‘vei lastini^ 
Thou art (rod ... a thousand y(‘ars 
in Thy si^.i[h1 are but as yest<‘rday wlitui 
it is ])ast, and as a watch in the nij^ht,” 
down to the days wlu'n Shak(‘s]H'are 
utt('r(‘d swJH'test melancholy in the sonnet 
Ix'^^dnninj.^ -- 

W'Ih'ii I consKlcr t'vcrvthiiig that p^rows 
Holds 111 ])i i l(“(;tion hut a little inoincnt, 

That this liui^^c stage presenteth nought hut 
shows 

Whereon the stars in secret inflneiue coinnunt— 
down to our tinu‘, wlitai Scituict* has 
made intinity and existeiH'e as absoluti'ly 
, lads of th(' univeix' as the 

\ transitoriness oi the j^IoIh' on 
ofTife ^vhidi we sj.ecnlale-man has 
a/muivs bi'en conscious of some 
Vast stirrounding him with inajestie in- 
coinjirehensibilit y. 

Ot old liast 'I'lion laid the fonndat ions of tin' earth. 
And the heavens are llu' work ot Thy hands. 
'Fhey shall jierish, hut Thon shalt endiiie ; 

Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment : 
As a vesture shalt thou change them, and they 
shall 1 )(‘ (’hanged : 

Ihil Fhou art the same, 

And Thy yea is shall hav(' no end. 

Psalm eii., :\s-?7. 

Pj' hold, Cod is great, and we know Him not : 
'I'lie number of llis years is nnseaiehahle. 

Jon x.wi., 26. 

It would be tedious to multiply in¬ 
stances of this conviction of the Imman 
heart. Man Irom the first has felt that 
he is like the grass of the field, that 
the earth and the stars si tall perish ; 
but that the Power whidi callecl them 
into existence will continue for ever. 
We find also in some of those millen¬ 
nial prophecies which distinguish ancient 


literatnri‘ lh(‘ idoa of an end to the world 
in its ]'M‘sent jorni ; 

Isaiali. who sa'd 

'I'lirv ^liall not hurt nor dcstrov it) ad .Mv 
holy mountain, lor tlic cartli shall h<‘ full of the 
kn»)wlcd‘r- ot til'.’ Lord, as llie waters cover the 
si a.— .\i , [), 

.said hkew!-e—- 

Liit np \ 0111 e\' ‘ , tlielu’rn rr . an 1 look nyion 
tli(‘ (‘arth Ixuieatli ; tor the lu'avn'' ^liall vanish 
away like smoke, and tlu' caith \v,i\ old 

hK(‘ a garment ; and they that d'Nt ll theteiii 
shall die m hki^ maiimu', hut mv salvatum shall 
ht lor ev< r, and .nv nghteousn'‘SS ‘^ludl not hci 
abolish' u —h.. 6 . 

Chi ist himsi'lf, in His own nnitpie hishion, 
prophi'sied the (‘ud of tlu* woild. 

■\s I Jesns] s.it ni>on 1 h<- Mount ot C’llives, the 
distij)lcs came unto Him pnvatelv, saying: 
'Tell ns . . . wh.it sh.dl he tlm sign ot I'liy 
(oming and ol the < iid ot the woild ? [The 
consummation ol tlu' ag ■ ) 

' nd h'su.s aiiswend, ;nid said unto them ; 
Take hci-d that no man h ad you astra^•. h'or 
many siiall (oim' 111 M> name, s.i\mg. 1 am the 
Christ ; and shall h ad many ast ra\'. ,^nd \ e 
shall hear ot wars and rumouisol wai^’’ scr that 
ye 1 )(‘ not Irouliled ; loi thrsc things must m f ds 
(onn- to ]iass ; l)ut the end is not \(‘t. h'or 
nation shall ris'* ag.unst n.ition, and kingdom 
ag.iinst kingdom ; and there shall hi- lamines 
and <Mrth(piak('S in divers jihues. lint all thesi* 
things are* the* beginning ol travail. 'Finn diall 
they d(*live*r V'on uj) unto fiihulation. and sliall 
kill you : <ind ye* slndl he hated ot all the* nations 
for My name's sake. And tlu'n shall many 
stumhie, and shall deliver np one anothei, and 
sh.dl hale* one* another. And many lalse pio- 
ph(*ts shall arise, and shall h*ad many astiav. 
And bee.iuse iniepiity shall he mnlliphe*el, the* 
love of the* many shall wax e old. 

Hut he that endnreth unto the* eml, the* sanies 
shall he save'd. Aiul this gosjiel of the* kmgeloiii 
shall be ]m*ached in the whole world tor a te-s- 
timonv unto all the nations ; and the n shall the 
end come*. 

As the* light ningcometh forth fiom the h'ast, and 
is seen even unto tlie* W'e'st. so shah he* the coming 
of the Son ol Man. W here‘.soever the carcase 
is, the*re will the eagles [vulturesj be gathered 
loge*the*r. 

Jiul iiumediately after the tribulation of the.se^ 
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Tct, prnpht't-likc, that lone* one stood. 

With dauntless words and lu^h, 

That shfH)k thr st*r(' Iravrs tioni Iht* wood 
As it a stonu ])assrd hy, 

Saying, W'e* an* 1 wiii'- in death, ])rond snn ! 

Thy taee is cold, thv laee js run, 

'Tis nierev huls tlu-e' go ; 
l’'or thou ten thousand thousand years 
Hast seen tlu' tide oi human tears 
'That sh.il! no longer Ihnv. 

W’hat though bene.ith thee man put forth. 

Ills poiuj), his j)iidi-, Ills skill, 

And arts thit made Iik, lloexl, and eaith 
The vassals ot Ills will ' 

^\•l mourn I not thy ]iarted su.iv. 

'J'hou dim di'-M'ow n-(I kmi; ol day; 

I’or all thos(‘ t rojlined ails 
And timm|ihs lint bematli thee sprang 
IleaU-el not a isis'^iou ora paug, 
hntailed on human he.u ts. 

(lO, let olilo ion's cult am tall 
I I])on 1 he si age ut im'n. 

Nor witli th\ using iie.nin recall 
Lite's tiageels again. 

It's |nleous jiageanls hrmg not hack. 

Nor waken liesli upon tlu rark 
( )l jlam anew low rillu 
'Stretched m diseasi's sliapes abhoried, 

( )r mown in hattli l>\ the sword. 

Like grass ln'iie.ith the sex the. 

ICven I .1111 wear\' in \'on sku s 
To watt li th\' l.idmj; lire , 

M'est ol all suniless agoiiu's, 

Lehold not me esjnit ' 

M\' li|)S that s|)e.d< lli\- diige ot de.ith, 

'I'lieii loiinded gasj^ .ind gurgling i>r«-ath, 

'I'o see thou slialt jiot lioast , 

'I'he eilipsi- ot N.iture spit ads my ji.iU, 

I'll * majestx t>l Ikiiknes-. sh dl 
Keceix'e m\ p.n I mg glio^t ' 

'I'lit* spn it shall leliiin to I Inn 
\\’ho ga\'e Its heaxeiilv s|)ark ; 

\’et think noi, snn. it shall l»e dun 
\\ lu n t hou thx'sell ai t d ii k ' 

No, It shill li\-e .igam, and shim 
In bliss unknown lo beams ot ihim*, 

1 >\' Him I et . 1 1 led to bre.nh 
W’lio ca]iti\-e led I .i])ti\ it \', 

Wilt) lobbed the grave ot vietorv, 

Anti ttuik the sting liom ile,ithl 

Crt), sun, whde merex' holds me u]> 

()n Nat 11 1 ax\ 1 iil w ast i , 

Tt) tlrink this kist .iiul bitlt'r cu)) 
t )t glu t that man ^h.dl taste. 

(io tell the night that hides thv face 
d'hoii saxv'st the 1,1st t)| Kdaiu’s late 
()n earth's sejiuK hr.d t lod. 

The d irk( uing nnixeise tlelv 
d’o quent h his mimoi taht v. 

( )r shake his t rust m ( aul ! 

Toiinysoirs etui ol tint world, liko all 
his ])0(dr\g is gontlo, ideal, and graceliil — 
a inilk'iininin and not a calarlysin. Could 
there be gri'ater eontr.asl tlian that 
belwt'en “Festus” and the two ‘‘Locks- 
ley ILalls.” 
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TENNYSON’S VISION OF MILLENNIUM 

Far I di]d into the tiilure, far as human eye 
could .s(*e, 

Saw the X'lsum of the world ami all the wonder 
that won hi be : 

Saw the heavens till xvith comriK'rce, argosies of 
niagie .sails. 

Pilots ot th(‘ jiiirple twilight, flropping down 
with cost lx l>ales ; 

Heaid the iieaveiis lill xvith shouting, and there 
1 allied a ghastly d('vv 

From tile nations' any navies grappling in the 
c«‘nl ral blue ; 

Inn along the wor!<l-xxide whispei of tin* south 
wim.l rushing warm, 

With tlu* stamlaids ol ihe peopU'S ]^lnnging thro’ 
the thunder storm , 

Till tilt' xx.ir-dium throbbed no longer, and the 
b.il t le-/lags weie lul led 

In the Paihanu'iit ol Man, the hedeialion oi the 
world, 

riieiv' tlu' common-seiisi.* of most shall hold .a 
lift till realm in awe. 

And the kiiidlx' earth shall slumber, lapt 111 
iinivers.d law. 


M any .an a'on moulded e.iitli biloiehei Ingdiest 
man xxas boi 11, 

Manx' .111 aam. too, max’ ]>ass \\ hen earth i.s 
m.inless .nul loi lorn. 


When the SI hemes ,11 id all the sx s|t'lns, kingdoms 
and It piiblii.'' I.dl, 

Somelinng kiiidiiei, liigliei, ht>liei .ill lor each 
aiitl eath Iti! all ** 

All the lull-br.iiiu d, hill luxiiiutl races, h il by 
just K e. It ix'e, ant] 1 111 1 li , 

All ilu millitms one at length with all Ihe vision.^ 
ol mx’ X outh *' 

All disea.ses (pieiii'hed bx siit'me. no man halt, 
01 deal, OI bhiul ; 

Slroiigei t'ver boin ot x^ardou’, lustier body, 
I irgei mind *' 

I*!.'irl!i .it ki'.l, a xvniless wtn'd .1 smg'e race, .a 
single tongm 

1 hax e set'll lur l.ir a wax’ l<»i' i'' not L.ai tli a'' \ el 
so young 

I'.x'eiv tigei matliiess mu//kd, eva ry sej pent 
pa'^sion killetl, 

Lxu'ix .griiii I ix'im.* a garden, exa-rx blazing 
tjest I t I illeil. 

Kobed m uinxersal h.iivesi u]> to either ])ole she 
smiles. 

I’niversal oct'an sofilx' waslimg all h< r xvarless 
isles. 

'This laith in soini' riilininaling jicr- 
U'clion. soinr I’aiadisal ba]disin ol earth 
11) the w.aters ol inilleMiiinn, w as .a] ijiari'iitly 
bliared by l >i owning. 

^Ix oxxn liopr- is, a sun xxill jiieret' 

The thicki'st cloud eaith t'x-ery stretihed 
'Lhat, .iltei Last, jetunis tlie ldrs(, 

Though a wide iom]»ass rouud be let died ; 

'I'hat wli.it began best, can't eml xxoist. 

Nor what (.iod bk'ssed tmu', ]n'o\'e aeeinst. 

The attilnde of Jose])!) Addison, il ho 
oxL'kossod it in “Cato,” ditfon'd from 
anything of a millennial character, and 
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concerned only tlie immortality of a soul 
intinitely f;reat(M' than the pcrishaMe 
earth. His hc'antiiul lines march witli 
the ho]K‘S of Immanty. 

It must hr so—I’Kilf), thou ri'asourst well ! 

Llsr wlx-nrc this jiltasint^ hoj'c, this Joud drsiro. 
This louiouf^ alter uinnoi1ahl\ ^ 

()i ulirner tills secret dnad and iu\vai<l liorior 
Ot lalhii^^ into naui^dit ? \\ liv >.hnuks the soul 

P>ack on h -rs'-ll, and si.i'tles at destiiKtiou ? 

’'I'ls the diviuiU' that stirs within us ; 

’ I'ls lltaveii itscli that ])onils out ,tu ht'reatt<T, 
And lutiTiiales eti’initN' U) niaii. 

Irteruity ' thou ])l<‘asiiijY dreadtul thouglit ! 

I'm weary of <ou|(“ttuus, tliis must end 'cm. 
'I'hus am 1 douhh' armed : my death and lite, 

M>’ liaiic ami antidote, ari' Toth Inhore me: 
d'les in a moment hi mgs me to an < ml ; 

Ihit tins mlorms n '• 1 .shaM ne\erdus 
The soul, s'sureil in lii'r < M-tmn smdes 
At th(‘ drawn dagger, and (h'lies its jiomt. 

Th(‘ stars shall lach awaN, tin sun limiself 
tirowdim with age. and \atun sink in \ears; 
Ihit thou sh.ilt tionnsli m imnioit.d yiadh, 
Vnhuit amidst the wai ol elements. 

Tile wreck'' ol m.itter, and the crush <»t woilds. 

Nt» m.'in, ol course, wilh .gieate? digiiily 
and nohler ustraint ot powtuy has 
niatclieil Shakespeare’s sublime uticrance 
in the iamiliai passage : 

Our revels now are emii'd. Tfu'se out .ictors. 

As I loietold you, weie all spints. and 
An‘ melted into air, into thin an ' 

And, like the h isi less tahru' ol 1 his \ ision, 

1 In ck)ud-i apped towei s, t he goi g- oim j)a hires, 
Th(' solemn temules, (lu'gieat gloln itself, 

^'l■.l, all wliuh It inherit. sh;ill riisso!\e, 

And, like this insnl )sta 111 la 1 p.ig'.'uu laded, 

1 cave not a lai k hehmd. We an sm h stuff 
As dreams are mad' on; and our lit 1 U hie 
Is rounded witli a sleep. 

Thtuf is a sense of mystiuy in tliese 
glorious lines, as though the great and 
inscrutable master, taking his leave ol 
the stage in a s^veet allegory -• 

]H-e])er th.ui did ever jilummet .sound 
Til drown my hook- 

let himself hint at some knowledge 
ol cftMiial vtaities which he possessed and 
could not more impart. J->nt always in 
Shakes])eare’s gieatest moments lliere 
is this hinting sjiirit ol a ])roloiind 
know ledge of tlie mystiay ol exi.sleiice, as 
foi inslanee in the lines 

Thi'U' are more things in heaven and earth, 
IJoratio, 

Than are dreamt ol in ^ emr jdiilosophy. 

Shakes})eare, we may say, is saturated 
witli mystery, and he seems to us to stand 
at the head of tlie human race smiling 
on all children of imagination, and gently 
and with a large tolerance rebuking those 
smaller spirits who shout that the univeise 


is merely an inferior machine on a large 
scale, ft has always struck us that 
Shakes}H‘are, with his large soul and 
am])le powtus, his abiding calm, and his 
jnoloiind m\stery better answers both in 
liiinsell and in his woiks the arguments of 
a soulless materialism tlian all the jiacked 
logic ot tlicism and transcendentalism. 

. i\l\sler\' is 1 lu‘ ([uintessence of 

Sliakcsju'are as it is oi all great 
. ^ iniagiiiatix't'work. Sir I'homas 
» « J)i()v\ne S})oke lor a (on- 

siderable nunilH‘r of tlie human race wIkti 
he said, “ I lo\'f to loseniyselt in a mystery, 
t(*])iiisiu- my Reason to an (J alliludo I . . 
Wlu) can sjKak ol Etcinity without a 
soUh ism, Ol think Ihereih without an 
extasie ? 'I'inie we may coin})iehend, 
’tis blit iivt' tlays elder tlian ourselves, 
and bath the same H.orosco])e with tlie 
World ; but to retiie so lai back as to 
ap})i(liend a beginning, to give such an 
intinite start h" v:irds a‘= to conceix’e an 
end 111 an essenc(‘ lhal we attiiin hath 
neither the om* nor the otliei it ])iils my 
Reason to St. Ikuil’s Sanctuaiy : my 
jihilosophy dan-s not sa\ the Angels can 
do it , (i-od ii.ilh not maih‘ a ( H'atnre 
that c.in ('oni])H*liend Him ; ’tis a privilege 
ol His own natiiH^. 1 am ihai 1 am was 
his own detinilion unto Moses ; and ’twas 
a shoit one, to conlound mortality, that 
diiist (}nestion Ood, or ask Him what 
Ht‘ was . . . . In Klernity there 
IS no distinctiou of h'eiises . . . what 

to ns is to conug to His hit entity is }nt‘Sent, 
His whole dural ion being but one ])er- 
inanent jioint, without Succession, Jkirls, 
Idu.x, Ol Division.” 

This attitude is cliaractcristic of all our 
literatuie on the gn^at subject of (rod and 
Man, Time and Kteniilv. Wliih* w^e 
confess the iitti'iness of our inaliility to 
coni})!ehend Infinity, Omnijiotence and 
liternil\, we lo\'e to lose ourselves in the 
niystery and to ])iirsue our Ri^ason to an 
() alliludo! I’erhajis this concern wuth 

such tieniendoiis and infinite 

“ * ® - i.ssues on the juut ol a finite 
Atmosphere i • • r D ^ 

-c - i^uid insignificant creature, in- 

of Science i i . n i b • 

habitliig so sinall a ])lanel in 
the visible univeise is a tact as inijiortant 
to s('ience as the teeth of an an1hro])oul 
ajHg the nature of radium, or the functions 
ot the liver. 

When we turn from literature to science* 
we find onrsi'lves in a quite different 
alinos])here. The reader who is con¬ 
st ituliunally averse from rhetoric and 
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prejudiced in favour of flie calm, grave, 
ancl ]’)assi()ulcss \’()cabulary of science will 
rejoice to escaju* Iroin B:ii)ey and Tennyson 
and Addison to listen with reverence and 
attention to Professor ('lifford and Pro¬ 
fessor Flaniinaritm. But a ('aiition is 
necessary. “ Tlu' wliole drift of my 
education,” sa\’s Professor Jamt'S, in 
_ . “The X'aricties of Rt'ligious. 

xpcncnce p2xp,>i i(>iice,“ “ goes to }>ersuad(‘ 
Preferred 

to Science , . ■ , 

])resent consciousness is only 

one out of many worlds ol conscious¬ 
ness that exist, and that those other 
worlds must contain exjunicMices which 
have a meaning for our life also; and 
that althougfi in the main tlieir exjxai- 
ences and tliose of the world kee]) dis¬ 
creet, yet the two Ixx'onie continuous 
at certain ])oints. and higlier eneigi(‘S 
filter in. J-iy heing faithful in ni\- 
own ])oor measure to 1 his oxei-beliel, 1 
S(*(*iu to mys(‘lf to kee]) juok* sane and 
true. 1 ((DL of ('()urs(\ ])ut myself into the 
sectarian scientist’s allitude, and imagine 
\’i\idly that the woild of sciisations and 
of scientific laws and olijects may be all. 
But wlienever J do tliis, 1 lieai lliat 
inward monitor of whic h \V. K. (difford 
once wrote w]iis])ering tlu* woid ‘ P>osli ! ’ 
Humbug is humbug, even though it l)ear 
the scientific name, and tlie total vx- 
])r(’Ssion of Iminaij I'Xperience as I vic'w 
it objecti\’ely, iin incibly urges one Ixwond 
the iiarrow ‘ scientific ’ bounds. Assiircxlly 


woild is 


difhac-nt 


])i‘ranien( - moie intricately built than 
])hysical science all<>ws.” 

It will certainlx be wi'll for the readc'r, 
in follow’ing the man of science* in his 
dogmatic and ('onxincing forecast of 
cataclysm, to remember that inward 
monitor of Piofe-ssoi ('liffoid, and to 
remind himself of that liealtliy word, 
“ l.^osh ! ’’ Wlieii we ha\e doiu- witli 
the man of scie-nce we* sliall consult the 
psychologists and philosojihers, who ha\’e 

“The First mind and that 

^ conse iousnessemploved bv Hr* 
and Last , , . \ . • 

« . . . man of i)hvsical science to 

Catastrophe , / . - , . , 

arrive at his conclusions. Let 

us begin liy a (juotation from one of 
the most enijdiatic and brilliant of scien¬ 
tists, Professor \V. K. Clifford, who, in 
“ Tile First and Last Catastrojihe/' 
writes : 

“ The life which exists upon the earth 
is made by the sun’s action, and it depends 
uiHin the sun for its continuance. We 
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know that the sun is wearing out, that it 
is cooling; and although this heat that it 
loses day by day is made up in some 
measure, jicrhajis completely at present, 
by the contraction of its mass, yet that 
process cannot go on for ever. Tliere is 
only a certain amount of energy in the 
present constitution of the siin, and wdien 
that has been used up the sun cannot go 
on giving out any more heat. vSiipposing, 
tlKTcfon*, the earth remains in her present 
orbit about the sun, seeing that the sun 
must be cooled down at some time, w'e 
shall all be fro>!:('n out. 

“ In any case, all we kiiow^ is that the 
sun is going out. It we fall into the sun, 
tlud we shall be fried ; if we go away from 
the sun, or fli(*siin goes out, then w'e shall 
b(‘ fro;'(‘n. .So that, as far as the earth is 
coiuH‘nu‘d, we have no means of deter¬ 
mining what will 1 h* the cliaracter ol the 
end. But we'know tliat one of these two 
tilings iniist take ]>lac(‘ in time. But in 
legaicl lo tile whole universe, if wt w'crc 
to travt'l forward as we have travelled 
backward, in time, consider things as 
falling logeflier, we should come to a great 
When central mass, all in one ])iece, 
.. « which would siuid out waves of 

Cool^*' h('at through a ]HMiectly emjity 
ether, and gradually cool itsidl 
down. As lids mass gets ('ool it w'ould 
lie dt‘j)ri\a‘d of all life or motion ; it would 
be just a men* (‘iiormons liozen block in 
the middh* of llie etlier. 

“ But that conelusioii, which is like the 
one tliat wv disciisst'd about the* lieginning 
of till* world, is one wliieli w e have no right 
wliatevi*! to rest upon. It depends upon 
tlie same assunijition that tlie laws of 
geometiv and meelianics are exactly and 
absolutely true, and that they w’ili con¬ 
tinue exactly and absolutely true tcjr ever 
and ever. Such an assiimj^tion wc have 
IK.) right whatever to make. We may 
tJierelorc, I think, conclude about the end 
of things that, so far as tlu‘ earth is con¬ 
cerned, an end of life uj)on it is as probable 
as scieiK'e can make anything ; but that 
in regard to the universe we have no 
right to draw’ any conclusion at all.’' 

In another form w’e have the end of the 
world adumbrated by Professor Camille 
P'himmarion in an article which is as 
reasonabit* as any prophecy ever yet ven¬ 
tured upon by seer or scientist. We quote 
it at some length because it is the most 
represcntati\’e oxpii'ssion of materialistic 
opinion which obtains at the present day. 




HOW WILL THE WORLD END? 


We say with conlidencc tliat if the 

wwld is to end at all, this is certainly how 
it will ha])}X‘ii. 

“ What is the future of our planet and of 
all that which adorns it now- -mankind, 
plants, animals, birds- -of the continents 
and oj the ocean ? Will it iall into ruins, as 
an aiu'ient monument of the firmament, de¬ 
cayed by^ millions of i entiiries of existence ? 

“Yes; witliout death, for it is not 
immoilal. It has not always existed, and 
will not always exist. Tli(‘ earth has had 
a birth, and will eonse(|Ucntly die. l>ut as 
tln re ar(‘ as many ])ossible modes ol dixith 
for a world as for othtT human beinj^s the 
question may possibly aiisi^ what will be 
its end ?—an* I an at temjd made to indicate 
tli(' nature »)1 the ciisis that will destroy it. 

“On file one hand, water and air 
diminish ; on the otlier, tlu' plane ot the 
contiiumts i^ .ip'adually' sinkin^% and cer¬ 
tainly reduciiiL' the surface of tlu* j;lobe to 
oil*' .^tmeral lev<*l. Will the eartli ))erisli 
from droii^^ht and cold ; or, on tlu* con¬ 
trary, will it b(‘ o\erwlielmed by tin' 
('oiKpu'rini; ocean W'attu' sustains the 
luat and life of t)u‘ earth. 
Sliould it disa])pear this would 
Without jPe total extinction ot 

i,jl that li\es, breathe.s, and 
renders Natuie active. Should the liquid 
eU'riient, <.)n the. contrary, invadc’ tlu* dry 
land, such an action, tlHuit^li diametrically 
o])posed to the preca-diii};, would i)ro(lnce, 
ne\ertheh'ss, a similar result. In either 
ca.se it would mean tlie destruction of 
the human rai.e. 


“On the ])tanet Mars, which is also 
smaller than the (‘arth, and certainly 
in a mole ad\'anced ])eriod of ])lanetary 
life, without lieini; so ai^ed as thv, moon, 
wo obser\ai seas reduced to narrow 
inland straits : the f^reat oceans have 
disap])(’ared, rain is scarce, and the sky 
is neaily always clear. 

‘•Doubtless the luture will reserve for 
us a similar destiny, more like that of 
the ])i(‘sent state of Mars than of that 
of our satellite, the moon ; and we may 
anticipate an inexorable fatal day wherein 
languishing terrestrial living Nature will 
be de])ri\’c‘d of the element that is indis- 
pens[Ll)le to its maintenance—water. 

“Water constitutes the vital part of all 
living bodies. The human organism 
contains 70 per cemt., whether in the 
liquid state or in the form of va])oiir in 
the atmosphere. It is the element that 


governs life, and preserves on the surface 
of the globe the heat that is necessary 
to the deveh)])ment of all beings. The 
sujqiression thereof signihes, therefore, a 
death warrant ; and it is in the power of 
Nature to inflict such a sentence iqK)!! us. 
But doubtless it is not alone tlie want of 
w'ater in itself that will cause the end of 

things; it will be ratliei' the 
The Fate cause will have 

on tlio cliii.atc. It is (he 
the Earth p,^.j^iP]^. water vapour, spread 

through the atmosphere, lhal exercises 
tin- paramount infliienct* on tlie tempera¬ 
ture, though its quantity be evidently 
very small, since to ewery '.ioo molecules 
of oxygen and ol a/aib' tl'cre is not found 
oiieof water wijioiir. 'bliis latteiqxissesses, 
nevertheless, eighty times more, energy 
and efficacy than flic ofliei 200. 

•■'I'hese minute traiisjiarent drops, sus- 
]K*iided ill the almos]>her(', act like heat 
condtmsers, t coiic('ntrat(‘ tlu* rays of 
the sun. and to retain them 111 th(‘ lower 
layers of the atmospheie What will 
ha])j)(‘n when this jirob'ctmg ^'t!il .shall 
have disajipe tred ? "J lie teiiqierature of 
the soil will become glacial, and will 
rend(‘r the globt‘ uninliabitabhc 

'■ h'rom the siinunit of the mountains the 
mantle of the snows will he spread over 
the valleys, dri\’ing ht'fon; it hotli lile and 
civilisation. New York, London, J^aris, 
Berlin, Vienna, Constantinoiile, Rome 
would surce.ssi\'(‘h’ sieej) undi'i' tlu‘ eternal 
snows. vSuch towns wouhl only tlu'ii 
b(‘ arid desi'iis, S[)lit with tissures much 
more tiMiible than the solitudes of tliose* 
Polar regions at ])reS(Mit known to us. 

“ Tliei e will be 110 more spring, no inori; 
nests, no more birds, no inoic' luxurious 
])lants, llowers, or truits ; no more bubbling 
sjuings, richly slocked ri\'ers, lakes bor¬ 
dered bv willows and jxiplais ; no more 
shall the. crested waves sing with mono¬ 
tonous voice their rhytliinic chant. The. 
last requ'esenlatives of the human race 
will come and expire on the 


How the 
End 


shores of the last remaining 
w.i r- equatorial sea, beixxith the rays 
Will Come P'chh' sun that from hence¬ 
forth will only light a moving tomb 
that shall turn again and again arounfl 
a light-giving but iiisiifflcient heat. At 
this e])ocli our jdaiiet would have, reached 
a temperature approximating to 27.5° 
below zero. Such will be I he necessary end 
of the earth should its \’ital elements be 
removed. It appears more than ])robable 
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that earth will end thus, as not only the 
water vajunir is (linhnishin^, but also the 
other elements of the air, sucli as ow’f^eii 
and azote, are gradually decreasing. 
From century to century the atmos])here is 
becoming ])()or(‘r, and in consequence the 
conditions of teria'strial lilt* an* 
themselves becoming weaker. 
In 10,000,000 of years the 
great body of thetuirth- worn, 
agtnl, sterile, and solitary—will only 
bear on its dri^^d surface the ruins of its 
brilliant past.” 

Fait is there no Mind behind all this 
creation, beauty and desirnction ? “ Life 

must have had a beginning,” says F". W. 
Hutton, ” and must come to an end.” 
Yes ; very true. l>ut wliat was before 
the beginning of life ? Frolt'ssor Clifford, 
in a ]ett(T to Dr. Martinean, wrote ; 
” The id(‘a of an external conscious bt'ing 
is unavoidably suggested, as it seems to 
me, by the categorical ini])(‘rati\a‘ o1 the 
moral s(‘nse ; and. inoreox t'r, in a way 
quite independent, by theas])ect of Nature, 
which seems to answer to our questionings 
witli an intelligtMiee akin to our own.” 
Tin* laws of the nnivi'rse are not areidrnts, 
a])parently. ” It is })rima facie,” says 
Newman, in the ” (rrammar (»1 Assent.” 
” unaccountable that an accident should 
ha]q)en twice', not to S])eak of it hai)pening 
always.” “The sceptic,” says FnuTson, 
“ at’tirms that the* universe is a nest of 
boxes with nothing in the last box.” 

Hen* is a great ])()int made Iw Newman : 
“ A law is not a cause, but a fact ; but 
when we come to t he (jUf stion of causo, then 
ZL’W have no experienee of anv cause hui Will." 

“ The ])resenee of Mind,” says Sir 
fohn Flerscliel, “ is what sohes tlie whole 
diriiculty.” 

Ex'cry child thinks that its hand is the 
visible cause of the swing of the' toy in its 
hand ; l)ut it can lu* niadf to sec- tliat the 
hand is nu-rely the obc-dient servant of its 
wall. Kverything that the matc-rialist predi¬ 
cates of the world’s crc'ation, 
and yirophesies of its final 


The Force 
Behind the 


Universe 


dc'stniction, the ^diilosopla-r 
(-an subscribe to if only the 
materialist will place Will at the back of 
])henomc'na. without which force- so far 
as all liuman knowic-dge goc's- there can 
be no movemc'iit, no ordered action, no law. 
And now' what rc-mains ? 

Professor Flammarion tells us what the 
Psalmist told his contein])oraries, what 
St. Peter told his contemporaries, what 
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almost every intelligent man since the 
creatimi of the world lias believed, that the 
earth will jierish. 

Th(‘u at tho loud hut solemn peal the heavens 
shall burst away ; 

The elements shall im-lt in flame at Nature’s Ijnal 
day. 

It does not matter how greatly the. 
theoric-s of Professor Flammarion are 
affectc'd by the discovery of radium, by 
the iiivstc-i it*s ol ladio-activc* bodic'S still 
]>iiz/ding the* scientist as much as the 
])roblem of hem or egg ; it does not matter 
whether our professoi is altogetlu-r right or 
altogc-ther wrong; the* tact stands that in 
some way or other the physical w'orld will 
end. and that lor each individual man it 
ends at dc-ath. 

What iciuains ? 

('onsciousness ! 

The hope of humanity is the despair of 
the inalc-rialist; it is this inyslt*ry of 
all inyst('ri(‘s, consciousness. How man 
(niatlc-i) heeaiue eonseious, became sclf- 
('onscioiis, was able- to lake- pc*n and write, 
‘‘ I am not iniinorlal,” in order to contro¬ 
vert his iellovv him]) ol maltc-r who arguc-d 
, that he was iimiiortal, is a 

, ]>uz/T- just as baffling as tlif 

NMuir 0''>sn.ms- 

^ iK'SS, a matc-rialist might say, 

inakc'S cowards oi iis all. 

What is tliis mystc-ry of our minds 
which we call ronseiousnc'ss ? What is 
its place in the universe ^ 

(iiK- cannot call (‘onsidousness a by- 
])roduet of c'V'olution withoiil making 
oiu-st-lf ridiculous. Consc-ionsnc-ss is not 
soiuc-thing vvitliout which life- woidd havt 
In-en very mucli what it is now'. Indc'cd, 
it IS only by coiisidc-ring the spiritual 
nature ot man that history l)e('()mes in the 
lc‘ast intc-lligihle. Whe-ther matc-rialists 
realise tlie sigiiitic ance cd tin's tacd or not, 
cc*rtain is it that histoiy ('oncerns the 
spiritual nature of jnan struggling towards 
liilhlnic-nt. 

” On the- hy])otlK'sis of this s])iritual 
nature, su})eiaddc'd to the- animal nature of 
inaii, vvt- aic- able to undc-rstand much 
that is otherwise- luystcMious or unintel¬ 
ligible in rc*gard to liim, especially the 
cnonnons inthu-nce ol ideas, princi])]es, 
and bc-Jiefs over his whole life* [ind actions,” 
writes IVofi.ssor A. R. Wallace. “Thus 
alone vve can understand the con¬ 
stancy of the martyr, the unselfishness of 
the philanthropist, the dc'votioii of the 
patriot, the enthusiasm of the artist, and 
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the resolute and perse\ ering searcii of tlie 
seientitic worker after Nature’s secrets. 
Thus we may ])erceive that the love of 
truth, the deliglit iu beauty, the ])assion 
for justice, and tlu' thrill ol exultation with 
which we hear of any act of courafj;eous 
self-sacritice inv. the workings within us 
of a higher nature which has not been 
develoj)ed by means ot tli(‘ struggle tor 
mateiial existence.” 

E\olution, it has been said, can at'c'ount 
well enough lor the land-grabber, tlu' 
comjxiny i)r()moter, and the swe^ater ; but 
it tails to a('('onnt tor the gre^at intellec'ts 
and lolty souls who have UhI the advance 
of humanity b'om barbarism to civilisa¬ 
tion. This world — this j)hysical and 
material world of man— has Ihhmi uiovchI 
inhiiitely more' by s])iiitual lorcc's than by 
material and sellish loices. History, it it 
is anything, is a snuggle towards idc'alisin. 
The animal does not cont(Mit man. He 
rawer is, lint always to Ik* blest. ir//.v.^ 
'i'his (juc'stion is at the* iK'giniiing ot all 
theses, conlronts all dogmatisms. 

“The higher gilts ot ge'uius : poetry, 
the plastic aits, music, ]>hilosoj)hy. pure 
, math(*mati('s—all (il llie.se aie 

Nature s |)i-e‘ciselv as much in the central 
Processor evolution- aiv tkt- 

vo u ion eeptions ol mwv truth and 
jiowers of new' action, just as d(‘Cisivi‘Iy 
predc^stined tor the rare* of man as the* 
aboriginal Australian’s tacnll y lor throwing 
a boomerang or for swarming up a tree 
for grubs,” says F. W. H. Myers in 
‘‘ Human Ik‘rsonali1 v.” “ There is, then, 

about these loftier instincts nothing exotic, 
nothing accidental: they are an intrinsic 
j)art oi that cw er-evoh'ing r(*s])onsc to our 
surroundings which lorms not only the 
planetary but the cosmic history of all 
our race. 

“What inconsistencies,what absurdities, 
underlie that assumjitioii that (W'ohitioii 
mc‘ans notliing mon^ than the survival 
Df animals fittest to eonqiier enemies 
and to overrun the eartli. On that hare 
hy])othesis the genus homo is impossible 
to explain. No one really at(c*m|ds to 
explain him, cxeept on the tacit sup])osi- 
tion that Nature* somehow intendc*d to 
cv^olvc intelJigeiicc—someiiow^ iic*c*ded to 
evolve joy ; w\as not satisfied w ith sueh an 
earth-overrunner as the rabbit, or such an 
invincible conqueror as the influenza 
microbe. But how much intelligence, 
what kind of joy Nature aimed at ? Is 
this to be left to be settled by the instinct 


of riiomme sensuel moye'U ? Or ought we 
not rather to ask of the best specimens of 
our race what it is that lliey live for ? 
Wlu'tlier tlu'v labour tor (he meat that 
pi‘rishelh, or for Love and Wisdom “ ? 
l.i't us eiideax'our to see this mystery 
of human consciousness in a 
The First unseulimeiital, and 

n^stors manner. J-et us try 

to I'ealiM* tlu* iK'giiming of tliis 
mvstery about whose* t'lid we* art* now cou- 
ctTued. ” Since the genu ol lile a])peared 
on earth,” the same author got'soii to say, 
“ its bistoiw has bc't'U a history not only of 
gradual stdl-adaptation to a known eiivi- 
K'Ufueut, but ol gi adual discovc'iy oi an 
environment, alwaxs there but uuknow'u. 

“ It is ))robable, to ])egiu with, that the 
only euviionmenl which tlK*\'ast majoritv 
ol our ancestors knew was siiujdy hot 
waU‘r. Jha tin* greater ])art ol the time* 
dmiug which ' ’<* has i‘visli‘d on t*artli it 
would lia\e been lliouglil cliiimnacal to 
suggest that we* e*ould li\’e'm anything e*]se. 
It was a gre'at da\' fe)r ns wber. an ancestor 
crawled up e>id ol the slowly cooling se?a— 
or .s,o . ratliLi, when a ])re\iously unsiis- 
pe*ct(‘d capacity loi direeil)’ l)ieatliiug air 
gradualh' re‘ve‘ale‘d tlie fact that we had 
for long be*en breathing air in the water, 
aiiel that we* we'ie* living in the* midst eif a 
\'astlv e‘xtenele‘el e‘nviromn(*ut—tlie atmo- 
spliere* . f tlie* e'ai ill. 

“ It wvs a gre‘at day again when another 
ancestor lelt e»n liis pignu‘nt-sj)ot tlie 
solar rav - or saw ratlie*r, w h(*n a previously 
unsusiH*ele‘d ca])acity foi‘ jiereeiving light 
re*\e*aled the fact that wv had lor long l)t*eri 
acted U])!)n l)y light as well as by lieat, 
and that we/ were living in the midst 
ot a vastly extended environment— 
namely, the* illiimine*d universe that 
slretehe‘s to the Milky Way. It was a 
great day w'lien the* first skate (if skate 
he- weref te'lt an uiikiuaw'ii virtues ge) e)ul 
freim him teiwards seiine we>rm or mudfish 
—OI say, lather, w hen a jircvieiusly imsus- 
}K*ete*d capacity for electrical excitation 
denionstraleel the fact that wk* had long 

be'cn acte*d uj)e)ii by electricity 

Stages in . 

and that we w'ere living in 
an inconceivable and limitkiss 
enviunmicnt—namely, an ether charged 
with infinite energy, overpassing and 
ill!erpenedrating alike the last gulf of 
darkness and the extremest star. All 
this -phraseKl jierhaps in some olhei 
fashion—ail men admit as true. May w^e 
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not then suppose that there are yet other 
enviroriineiits, other interjuetations, wliich 
a fiirtlier awakeninj^ of 1 acuity still sub¬ 
liminal is yet fated by its own nascent 
response to discover ? Will it be alien to 
the past history of evolution if I add : It 
was a {^ueat day when the first thought or 
feeling flashed into sonu'. mind of beast or 
_ man from a mind distant from 

® a ])reviously 

Th Kt unsuspected ca]>acity of tele- 

^ pathic percijnence revealed the 

fact that we had long been acted uj)on by 
telej^athic as well as by sensory stimuli; and 
that we were living in an inconceivable and 
limilt(‘ss environment —a thouglit-world 
or sj)iritual univ’erse chai ged with infinite 
life, and interpenetrating and o\'er])assing 
all human spirits—u]) to what some have 
called world-soul, and some God”? 

From that extiaordinary moment in 
history when the first thing ///e/zg/z/ (o 
itself, up to this day, when ])hysiciansstiidy 
iH'rvous diseases and th(‘ alii'iiist writes 
his reports from the lunatic asvlums, what 
has history been but a continual change 
in the nervous ('(‘lls, a continual movement 
in the bi ain, a ])er|)elual straining forward 
of faculties nowheie to be found in the 
animal kingdom? Our bodies are vtTy 
like those ol lh(' first man ; but the differ¬ 
ence which si‘])arat(‘S the soul of Shake¬ 
speare, the soul ol N(‘wton, and the* soul of 
Darwin from the souls not only of our 
earliest aiuastors but the souls of the 
gieat('st (b ei'ks, the grtxiti'St Komans, and 
their own souls (i.e., the difference between 
the knowledge of Newton and Darwin, 
both men of science, lellow-countrymen, 
and born within a lew years ol each other), 
is so considerable that no form of words 
can ex])ress it. One has only to think 
quietly for a moment or two to jierceive 
that history in its totality is the record of 
change in the S])iritual and intellectual 
outlook of the human race. Heiore jiro- 
ceeding to consider what modern science 
has to tell us about conscious- 
isorya ]|^ useful to 

of Chan e confront 

the ])rotagonists of materialism 
with the consequence of their thesis. 
If consciousness is a by-])roduct, the 
accident of an accident, how can we trust 
the conclusions of our men of science ? 

Tliey toll us how' the world came info 
existence, and inform us em]>halically 
that man is not an immortal soul; their 
elaborate arguments, their bold deductions, 
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the closeness of their reasoning, fill us with 
res])ect. But to believ’e their conclusion. 
aiTived at by means of a by-])rodiict of 
ev'olution, how ridiculous! We know 
that man can examine his environment 
only with human senses so iin]H'riect that 
instruments are necessary for all work but 
the coaisest ; but the work of these im¬ 
perfect senses is reflected u])on, matured, 
and ])n‘sented lor our l)elie.f by conseioiis- 
ness —a mere accident. Is it rc;asonable 
to sujqiose that siirh work can be true, 
can r(“])resent the (‘ternal vaM'ilv of facts ? 

It is like a watchmakaa' making a watch 
to tell, not the time, but that tlu'ri; is no 
such thing as lime. This at the outset 
of our consideration. But even if 

W(' can iH'lieve that accidental con¬ 
sciousness re])orts truly on the facts 
of existence, even if we peiiectly agree 
that human consciousness is an accicUait. 
and functions only till tlu' mbnuMit 
of death, wIk'ii it ceasc'S as absohiti'ly 
as the beating ol the lieait oi’ the move¬ 
ments ol the blood coipuscles dan' any 
man in any nation in an\ (h'gn't* ot 
civilisation ])ropose that hiimanily should 
a('t Uj)on this thesis ? This is 
^ the tc‘s( at which materialism 

absolutely bn'aks. 1 henMS no 
question about it. Brought to 
this])lace. no matt'iialist dan's to act. And 
on this ground t h('])laiii man may take his 
stand and n'ply to the materialist: ” Your 
arguments are all very hue, but their 
consequence in [a'actical life is im])0ssib]e.” 

Moral restraints are essential to society ; 
moral aspirations an* essi'ulial to so('iety’s 
jirogiess. “Fiom tlu'tiuK* lu'can iindi'i- 
stand what is said to him,” writes 
Protagoras, “ nurse, and mother, and 
teacher, and fatlu'i, too, are bending their 
effoits to this end to make the child 
good ; ti'aclung and showing him as to 
everything he has to do or say, liow’ this 
is right and that not right, and this is 
honourabk' and that vile, and this is 
holy and that unholy, and this do and 
that do not.” Is this to c('as(', this 
illogical education of moral qualities 
which arc unreasonable in a soulless 
world ? No man dare say so. No father, 
no teacher, no statesman, no man of 
science dare announce that right and 
wrong are distinctions witlioiit sanction 
of some spiritual kind. David’s struggle 
witJj liis nature has been imquestionably 
one of the greatest levers in evolution; the 
Psalms have strengthened and encouraged 
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generations of the human rare to live 
up to their conscience. Is it contended 
tliat he was a fool, and that the world 
would have done just as well if he had 
lived like a satyr ? ISo materialist can 
deny that India without n'ligion woidd 
be ungovernable, or that ('hristianity— 
the n'hgion and not the ecclesiasticism— 
has been of the essence of Kurop('an 
])rogress. Without conscience nothing is 
logical exce])t anarchy. Ph'lanthrojw, 
winch is not merely a relict ot tlu' poor 
but rather th(‘ exercise of a diviiu' and 
formative function of the soul, would c(‘ase 
to jday its ]>art in evolution, would cease 
to be. Instead of self-denial, we slundd 
have self-assertion. Instead of wisdom we 
should have brute force. Instead of love and 
lielp, egotism of the most terrible kind. 

]Yof(‘SSor (roldwin Smith has a n'- 
markable i^assage which must suu'ly give' 
})ause to blank mat(Mialisui : 

The diristian (h/ctrine ol fraternity 
is, at all events for many (►f us, more 
comfortable than that oi mutual ■jostling 
and the survival of the stn.ugest. We 
cannot all be foremost in the race ol ('oin- 
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|)etition, we ('aiinot all thrust 
each otli(‘r aside, we cannot 
all climb over each other’s 
heads. Ihit we can all do 


our duty in our })Iace ; and if duty is the 
]dedgc of ha]')piness, we cam all in a UK'asun* 
i)e happy .... 

“ hJobody could be more tiee from 


orthodox suj)erstition ol any kind than 
Carlyk', who in one of his essays, after 


speaking of other agencies of ]U'ogress, 


Or, to take an infinitfly Inj^lier instance, that 
of tlie Christian rc'hgion, whicli, under every 
theory of it, in the believing or nnbeJii'ving mind, 
must ever be regarded as lJu* erowniiij^ glory, oi 
rathc'r the. life and soul, ot fiiir avIioU* modern 
culture. Ilow did Chnstiaiiity arise and sj)read 
abroad among mi’ii ? Was it liy institutions 
and estalilishments and well-arranged systems 
of mechanism Not so ; on the coniiary, m 
all past and existing instilntitms for those ends 
its divine spirit lias invariably beciilound to lan- 
gnish and decay. It arose in the mystic deeps 
of man’s soul, and w'as sjircad abroad by the 
" preaching of the word,” by simjile, altogetluT 
natural, and iiulividnal efforts ; and Ikwv, like 
hallowed fire, from heart to lieart, till all were 
purified and illuminated by it ; aiul its heavenly 
light shone, as it still shines, and (as sun or star) 
will ever shine, througli the whole dark destinies 
of man. 

“It hapj)cncd that when I laid down 
Carlyle there met my cyc.s a gilt cro.ss on 


th(’ s])irc of a Catholic cliurcli illumined 
by the sun. The cross wa the emblem 
of all that was materially wt?ak, of 
slavery and the shameful dcatli of the 
slave. Th(' c-agle was the emblem of the 
Roman ]^un})ire, th(‘ greatest (anbodiment 
ot force which the world has ever seen. 
Th(‘ eagle and t]i(‘ cross en('ounter('(l each 
otlicr. Which ])revai]''d ? In 
Onl *an snli’p'ct more tlian in this 
- (jiu'stion of man’s nature is it 

i^ii foi’ to guard 

himself against the jiersuasions ol thi* 
tichjiiCLil fir the rxjn'rt mind. WIk'U 
such a man as Meti hnikfiff shuts himself 
in a library, and. safeguarded lyy 
tlu' ])ohc(‘. ami nonrislK'd by food and 
wanned by raiment which otluMS have 
produeul lot him, jiKUHC'cls to jirove 
that man is only an animal, other 
pcejile rt‘ading the rcMilt of his hiboin 
in a conilfirt'’-It' st'f'hision may c'asily 
cojm' to consider that iu' is perfectly 
cfurc'f't. 

l>iit i1 M(‘tchnikoff stood up iu the open 
slre<‘ts, ('X]>f>sed to the eleuu'uls and 
surre.nuled ky tlu' extraordinary atmos¬ 
phere ol the “ lull air,” which is so much 
luoi'c real than tla* artificial atmosphere 
ot stove - warmed hkiuis, and there 
attempted to i'nnnciat(‘ his doctrine, the 
oichnary citi/kMi would hnd soimdliing 
lacking iu this dogmatism, would be 
conscious ol large and ])oteiit viaitics 
of lile lying altogether ontsid(‘ physiology 
and ch('mistry, and would desire the 
oiator to turn his attention from 
phagocytes and baf'tc'ria to explain the 
liard strnggle of Plato (or virtue, the 
grandeur ol Michaid Angelo, the sweet¬ 
ness of Fenelon, and the ('onscioiisness 
in animal man ol distnibing moral 
r(‘S| Kuisibilit y. 

\\V believe w(‘ are staling tlui firm 
conviction of the best modern minds 
when we say that maleriajism as a tht'sis 
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of exist(Uicc cannot he a])- 
])Iied to social life witJioiit 
destruction, and tlial it jiro- 
\a(les no cx])lanal ion whatevau' 
consciousness. We are still in 


the jiosilion of Bacon : “ I had rather 
believe all the tables in the Legend, and 
the Talmud, and the Alcoran, than that 
this unix'orsal Bramc is without a Mind ’’ ; 
inattirialisni only succeeds in making the 
nniv(*r.sal Frame, which includes every¬ 
thing, even materialism itself— irrational. 
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THE MYSTERY OF HUMAN CONSCIOUSNESS 

T O \vitli, a caution is iu‘C(‘ssary taking as a test (he })o\vcr ot scli- 

<a Ilw- O'Vtn in 'A i U m I inn <n < \-i rt n n m'ii < in;m 


^ as to any use oi tlic Uain Man in a 
fixed and j^cnc'ric sense, as it he has alwaws 
l)(‘en what lu* is now. and always will 
remain pia'cisely the sanu‘ : as i( th(‘ 
avt'raj,;!' man, and not (he peniiis, is oi 
importance to jisycholo.LjN’ : “ 'I'Ih^ word 
normal in common sptaa.'h is list'd 
„ almost iiidilfen'iitU’ to imi»l\’ 

The Human „l tu,. Iliint;s, uliicj) 

_“*f'? ni.'iN' lie v(T\- (lillVrcnl lioiii 
Evolution e.inhinnily U, i, 

standard and position as an ax'era^t' 
bi'twini extnanes,” ^ays I'. \V. II. Myers in 
“Ilumui IVrsoiialily.” “Often. indtHal, 
the aN’eraj^e constitiftes the standard -as 
W'hen a j^as is of normal density ; t>r is 
])racticaily etiiiivalent it) the staiidaid— 
as wht'n a sox’eiei^m is ol normal wei,i;lit. 
But when we (oine to lixinj^ oiy;anisms, a 
new lactor is introdiict'd. Lite is chan^t*; 
each living ort^anism chan|.;t‘s; eacii ^eiua a- 
tion diffeis trom its jirtalecessor. 

“To assi^L^n a fixed noim to a chan.yuii^ 
species is to shoot point-hlank at a ti\ ini; 
bird. The actual a\erat;e at any .L;iven 
moment is no ideal standard ; rather, 
tht^ tin t best ex’olutionary sta^L^e now 
reachi'd is tt'udin,!.;, ^i\en stability m 
till' environment, to becouii' the averai^e 
of the fntun*. JIuman ex'oliition is not 
so simple or so cons})icnons a thini; 
as tlui ex’olution of the pouter pi^^eon. 
But it would be rash to atihrm that 
it is not e\en swiltii' than any 
p . variation amoni; domesticaled 

Changes luuidred 

• M*'*^^* generations se})arati; us Iroin 
**' the dawn of history ; about as 

many generations as some microlu's can 
traverse in a month ; about as inanv as 
S('parate the modern Derby winner from 
the war-horse of (riistavus Adolphus. 

“ Man’s change has been less than the 
horse’s change in jihysical contour — 
])robably only because man has not been 
specially bred with that view; but, 
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taking as a test (he })ow'er ot sell- 
adaptation to enxironment. man has 
trax'i'isi'd in tlu'se tliiity centuries a wider 
arc ol exolution than sc'paratt'S tlu* race¬ 
horse Iroiii till' eohip])us. 

“ Ol all crt'atuKN man has gone lurthest 
both in dilfi'ientiation and in entegration : 
he has called into actixity the greati'st 
ninnbei ol thosi' faculties which lay 
])ot('nlial in the ]»riinal germ, and lic' has 
1 ‘st abl i>lK‘d ox'i'i’ those lacuitii’S the 
strongest c('ntial control.” 

To c'oine a htth' neaiei’ to this mystery 
ol (onsciousness. x\e would lemiiid the 
n'adt'i ol a siiuplt' jiassage Ironi ” I)e 
I'rolundis.” whii'h is scieiKa*. literature, 
and conunon-sen>e : “I said in ‘Dorian 
(rra\ ’ that tln' gieat sins ol the woild 
take placi' in the biain; but it is in th(‘ 
brain that t'xt'rything takes ])lace. \V(' 

o . know iiox\ that xv(‘ do not 
The Soul ^, 1 

set' xxilh our t'xes 01 ht'ai 

ru .u xvilh the I'ais. 'I'hex' ai‘»' rt'allx’ 
channi'ls lor tlie liansnusMon, 
atletpiale or iuadt'tjuate, ot seiist' un- 
jH't'^^ious. It JS in tiu* biMiii that the 
j)op])y is red. that tlit' a]>])lt' is odorous, 
that the skylark sings.” 

Heit' is an adiiiirabU' ligiirt' from 
McTaggart’s ” Somt' Dogmas ol Ixt'ligion.” 

11 a man is shut up in a house, tlu' 
transparency ol the windoxxs is an esst'ntial 
condition ol his seeing tlu' skx'. But it 
xvould not be prudent to infer that, if he 
xxalkt'd out td the house, he could not 
set' the sky because' tluMt' x\as no longer 
any glass through xvhich lu' might stv it.” 

” Alter death,” says Kant, ” the soul 
jiossesses sell-consciousness, otherxvise it 
xvould bt' the subjt'ct ol spiritual death, 
xvhich has alri'ady been disjiroxed. With 
this self-consciousness necessarily remains 
])t‘rsonalit y and the consciousness of 
jiersonal identity.” 

We can ])resent a modern \iexv of the 
mvstery of consciousness as it strikes a 
distinguished contemporary, qua philo- 
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sopher and qua physicist, by a few 
extracts from Sir Oliver Lodge’s “ Man 
and the Universe.” 

“ We display ourselves to our fellows 
in a certain garb, artificially constructed 
of animal and vegetable materials, and 
in the lorm of a certain material organism, 
put together by processes of digestion and 
assimilation, and likewise comj^osed of 
terrestrial materials. The source of thes(‘ 
chemical com] >0111 ids is evidently not 
important ; nor is their special character 
maintained. Whether they formed jiart 
of sheep or birds or hsh or jilants, they are 
assimilated and become jiart of us ; being 
arrang(‘(l by our subconscious activities 
and vital jirocosses into a|ij>ro]M'iate form, 
just as truly as other mati'iials an' con¬ 
sciously wovc'ii into garments, no matter 
what their origin. 

Mort'over. just as our clothes wear 
out and re(|uin‘ darning and ])atching, 
so our bodies wi'ar out ; the jiarticles 
are in continual flux, (‘ach gi\'ing place 
to others and being constantly discarded 
and reiu'wed. Tlie identity of the actual 
instantaneous body is tliert'fore an 
affair of no importance : the 
body which tinall\ dies is 
no inon‘ iully rejiresentative of 
the indiN'idiial than any of the 
other bodi(‘S which ha\'e gradually been 
discarded (‘U route : there is no reason 
why it should juMsist any moie than they : 
the indniduality. if there is one, must lie 
d(*e)H‘r than an\' jiarticular body, and 
must belong to \^•hate\'(‘l• it is whic'h put 
tlu‘ paitu'les together in this shape and 
not another. 

“ The more frankly and clearly the 
truth about the body is realised, namely, 
that the bod\' is a llowing and constantly 
changing e])isode in material history, 
having no mon^ identity than has a river, 
no identity whatever in its material 
constitution, but only in its form— 
identity only in the iiersonal expression 
or manitestation which is achieved through 
the agtMicN' of a fresh and constantly differ¬ 
ing S(‘(iueiice of material particles—the 
more frankly all this is realised, the better 
for our understanding of most of the 
])roblems of lile and being. 

” The body is the instrument or organ 
of the soul, and in its special form and 
aggregation is certainly temporary—ex¬ 
ceedingly temj)orary; for in the most 
durable cases it lasts only about a thousand 
months—a mere instant in the life-history 
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of a j)lanet. But if the body is thus 
trivial and temporary, though while it 
lasts most beautiful and useful and won¬ 
derful, what is it that puts it together and 
kee})s it active and retains it fairly constant 
through all the vicissitudes of climate and 
condition, and through all the fluctua¬ 
tions of atomic constitution ? . 

'Tk • ‘‘When the body is destroyed, 

^he Meaning soul disappears 

■ . ... from ]>hv'sical ken ; when the 

mmor a 1 y jj^’^p^iii-ed, its function 

is interfered with, and the soul’s 
])hvsical reaction becomes feeble and 
unsatisfactory. Thus has arisen the 
populiu misi'onception that the soul of 
a slain ])ersou, or of a crij)])le or ]>aralytic, 
has been (U^stn'N’ed or damaged : whereas, 
only its instrument of manifestation need 
ha\’e been affected. Tht‘ kind of evils 
wdiich really assault and hurt the soul 
belong to a different category. . . . 

“ Kow let V ronsidt'r wiiat is meant 
by Immortality. Is there anything that 
is not subject to death and annihilation ? 
Can w'v ))redicate immortality about 
anything ? I'vervthing is subji'ct to 
change, but ar(^ all things subject to 
death ? \\'ithout change tlu'ie could be 
no activity, and the universe would be 
stagnant ; but W’ithout death it is not so 
clear that its j>rogr(‘ss would be obstructed, 
unless death be only a sort of change. 

“ But Is it not a sort of change ? Con- 
shier some examples ; When a piece of 
coal is burnt, and brought to an a])parent 
end, the partich^s of long-tossilised wood 
are not dc*stro\'(Ml ; tlu.'V enter into the 
atmosj)here as gaseous constituents, and 
the long-locked-u]> solar energy is released 
from its ])otential form and apjx*ars once 
more as light and heat. The burning of 
the coal is a kind of resurrection. And yet 
it is a kind of death too, and to the casual 
eye nothing is lett but ashes. 

“ Never in physical science do we sur¬ 
mise for a moment that something sud- 
deiily s])rings into being from 
® ])revious non-existence. All that 

7 ®’®* vv'(' ])erceive can be accounted 
cience changes of aggrega¬ 

tion, by assemblage and disj)ersion. Of 
material aggregates we can trace the 
history, as we can trace the history of 
continents and islands, of suns and planets 
and stars ; we can say, or try to say,' 
whence they arose and what they will 
become; but never do we state that 
they will vanish into nothingness, nor do 
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we ever conjecture that they arose from 
nothing.” 

Huxley, we may notice in passing, 
answers the question, “ What, then, is 
certain ? ” with these words : “ Why, the 
fact that the thought, the present con¬ 
sciousness, exists. Our thoughts may be 
delusive, but they cannot be fictitious. As 
, thoughts, they arc real and 

of the ** existent, and the cleverest de- 
° „ ceixer cannot make them othcr- 

®***'‘*'* wise. . . . Thought is exist¬ 

ence. More than that, so far as we are 
concerned, cxist('nc(‘ is thought, all our 
(‘once])tions of existence* being some kind 
or other of thought.” 

Here follows a passage from ” Riddles of 
the Si)hinx.” a book by ]^'. C. S. Sciiiller, a 
l)rilliaut Anu'iu'an of ('orne*!! University, 
now at Oxford : “ Matter is an adiuirably 
calculated mae liiuerv for regulating, limit¬ 
ing, and lesl mining the ceuisciousness 
which it encases ... If the mat(Tial en- 
I'aseineiit be ce)arse and sim])le, as in the 
lower oiganisins, it ]HTmits only a little 
intelligence to ]i(‘rmeate through it ; il 
it is delicate and comj)lex, it leaves more 
])ores and exists, as it were, for the 
manifestations of consciousness 
On this analogy, then, we may say that 
the lower animals are still entranced in 
the lower stage brute lethargy, while 
we have ])assed into the higher j^hase of 
somnambulism, which already j)ermits us 
strange glimpses of a lucidity that divines 
the realities ol a transcendent world. 
And this giv(‘S the final answer to 
Materialism : it consists ol showing in 
detail . . . that Materialism is a 

hysteron proteron, a putting of the cart 
before the h(_)rse, which may be rectified 
by just inverting the connection between 
Matt(‘r and Consciousness. 

“Matter is not that which produces 
('onsciousness, but that which limits it, and 
confines its intensity within certain limits : 
material organisation does not construct 

^ , (’onsciousness out of arrange- 

Connechonof 

Matter And manilcslation 

Consciousness , i ■ i m 

Within the sjuierc which it 

permits. This explanation . . . admits 

the connection of Matter and Conscitnis- 
ness, but contends that the course ol 
interpretation must proceed in the con¬ 
trary direction. Thus it will fit the facts 
alleged in favour of Materiali.sm equally 
well, beside enabling us to understand 
facts which Materialism rejected as ‘ super- 
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natural.’ It explains the lower by the 
higher, Matter by Spirit, instead of 
vice versa, and thereby attains to an 
explanation which is ultimately tenable, 
instead of one which is ultimately absurd. 

“And it is an exjilanation the ])ossi- 
bility of which no evidence in favour of 
Materialism can ]iossibly affect. For if, 
t'.g., a man k.ises consciousness as soon as 
his brain is injured, it is cleaily as good 
an explanation to say the injury to the 
brain destroyed the mechanism by which 
the manifestation of the consciousness 
was rendered jKissible as to say that it 
destroyed tlu* seat of consciousness. On 
the other hand, theue are facts which 
the former theory suits far better. If, 
c.g., as sometimes hajipens, the man, 
alter a time, more or less, recovers the 
faculties of which the injury to his biain 
had deprived him, and that not in conse¬ 
quence of a n‘uewal ol tin* injured part, 
but in couseqiu*uce of the inhibited 
functions 1 icing iierformed by the vicarious 
action ol other parts, the easi(*st explana¬ 
tion certainly is that, alter a time, con¬ 
sciousness constitutes the remaining parts 
into a nurhanism capable of 
Psychology substitute for the lost 

]>arts. And, again, if the body 
IS a mechanism for inhibiting 
consciousness, lor jireventing the full 
powers of the ego Ironi being ])rematurely 
actualised. it will lx* necessary to inx’ert 
also our ordinary ideas on the subj(‘ct 
of memory, and to aci'ount for forg(*tful- 
iK*ss instead oi for memory. It will bi* 
during life that we diink the bitter cup 
ol Lethe : it will be with our brain that 
we are enabled to forget. And this 
will S(‘r\'e to ex])lain not only th(‘ extra- 
ordinal y memories of the drowning and 
the dying generally, but also the curious 
hints which expi'rimeutal psychology oi'ca- 
sionally aflortls us that nothing is ever 
loigotten wholly and beyond recall.” 

To go dee])er into the matter : 

” The ex])ression, ‘ held of ('onscious¬ 
ness,’ has but r(*cently come into vogue 
ill the psychology Ixxiks,” writes Professor 
William James in “The Varieties of 
Religious Experience.” “ Until quite 
lately the unit of mental life which 
figured most was the single ‘ idea,’ sup- 
j)osed to be a dehnitely outlined thing. 
But at jiresent psychologists are tending, 
first, to admit that the actual unit is 
more probably the total mental state, 
the entire w^ave of consciousness or 
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fields of objects present to the thought 
at any time ; and, second, to see that it 
is impossible to outline this wave, this 
field, with any definiteness. As our 
mental fields succeed one another, each 
has its centre of interest, around which 
the objects of which we are less and less 
attentively conscious fade to a margin so 
faint that its limits are unassignable. 

“ Some fields are narrow fields and 
some are wide fields. Usually, when we 
have a wide field, we rejoice, ff>r we 
then see masses of truth together, and 
often get glimpses of relations which we 
divine, rather than see. for they shoot 
beyond the field into still remoter regions 
of objectivity, regions which we seem 
rather to be about to jierceive than to 
percei\c actually. At other times, of 
drowsiness, illness, or fatigue, our fields 


may narrow almost to a ])oint, and we 
find ourselves rorres}X)ndingIy oppressed 
and contracted. Different individuals 
])resent constitutional difterences in this 
matter of width of fields. 

“Your great organising geniuses are 
men with habitually vast fields of mental 
vision, in w'hicli a whole pro¬ 
gramme of future operations 
will ajijx'ar dotted out at once, 
the* rays shooting far ahead into 
definite direedions ol advaix'e. In common 
pet)j)le there is never tliis magnificent 
inclusiv(‘ view of a tojiic. They stumble 
along, teeliiig their way, as it w'ere, from 
])oint t(» ])oint, and otten stop entirely. 
In certain diseased conditions conscious- 
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ness is a inert' spark, without memory of 
the past or thought ol the future, and with 
the present narrowed down to some one 
simple emotion or sensation of the body. 

“ The important fact which this ‘ field ' 
formula commemorates is the determina¬ 
tion of the margin. Inattentively realised 
as is the matter which the margin contains, 
it is nevertheless there, and helps both 
to guide our beha\’iour and to determine 
the next nunement of our attention. 
It lies around us like a ‘ magnetic field,’ 
inside of which our centre of energy turns 
like a compass neeedle, as the present 
])hase of consciousness alters into its 
successor. Our whole past store of 
memories floats beyond this margin, 
ready at a touch to come in ; and the entire 
mass of residual powers, impulses, and 
knowledges that constitute our empirical 
self stretches continuously beyond it. 
So vaguely drawn are the outlines betw^een 


wdiat is actual and what is only potential 
at any moment of our cemscious life, 
that it is always hard to say of certain 
mental elements whether we are conscious 
of them or not. 

“ The ordinary ])sychology, admitting 
fully the difliculty ol tracing the marginal 
outline, has nevertlu'less takt'ii for granted, 

, first, that all the consi'iousness 

Psychology s 
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the same local or marginal. 

Discovery atU-ntivc, is 

there in the field of the moment, all dim 
and iinjiossible to assign as the latter’s 
outline may be ; and, second, that what 
is absolutely extra-marginal is absolutely 
non-existent, and cannot be a fact of 
consciousness at all. 

“ I cannot but think that tlu' most 
important ste]) forward that has occurred 
in psychology since 1 havi' bet'ii a student 
of that scienc(' is tin* discovi'ry, first 
made in i8cS(), that, in ci'itain subjects 
at least, there is not only the ( onsciousness 
of the ordinary field, with its usual ci'utre 
and margin, but an addition thereto in 
the shape of a set of memories, thoughts, 
and feelings which are extra-marginal and 
outside of the ])rimary consciousness 
altogether, but yet must be ('lassed as 
conscious facts of some sort, able' to re\'eal 
tlu'ir presence by unmistakable signs. 

I call this the most imjioitant stej) forward 
because, unlike the cflher advance's which 
psychology has made, this discovc'ry has 
revc'aled to us an entirc'ly unsus])ected 
peculiarity in the constitution of human 
nature. No other step torward which 
psychology has made can jn'otler any such 
c'laim as this.” The reader will per¬ 
ceive from tlu'se extracts that a more 
bold and exhaustive psychology is now' 
at work on the mystery of existence. 
Psychologists arc not debating questions 
of the schools, but are ex]floring conscious¬ 
ness itself. An immense acb/anc'c in this 
supreme science has been made during 
recent years by means of 
hypnotism and ])sychical re¬ 
search. It is ]K)Ssible to think 
that before tin* world plunges 
into ruin or gradually chills until life is 
impossible on its surface man wall have 
discovered the riddle of terrestrial life, 
perhaps—as some believe—established , 
telepathic communication with other 
stars. But certainly we may expect 
that the history of the world from this 
time onward wall lie largely wath the 
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discoveries of the psychologist. Far from 
being at the end of existence, we arc only 
now at the beginning. Interesting as it 
has been, studying earthworms, classifying 
beetles, collecting fcjssils, and examining 
bacteri^e under microscopes, the real 
beginning of knowledge, discovery, and 
excitement for us men and for our salvation 
lies ahead of us in the exjdoration ol 
consciousness. 

Goethe said ; “ It is to a thinking being 
quite impossible to think himself non- 
exist(‘nt, ceasing to think and live ; so 
tar does ('X'eryoiie carr5 in himself the 
proof of immortality, and (juite sponta¬ 
neously. But .so soon as the man will 
be objective and go out of himself, so soon 
as he dogmatically will gras]) a personal 
duration to bolster u]) in cockney fashion 
that inward assurance, he is lost in con¬ 
tradiction.” U])on which Euktsoii com¬ 
ments : ” My idea oi heaven is that there 
is no melodrama in it at all ; that it is 
wholly rt*al. Here is the emphasis ot 
conscience and ex])erience ; this is no 
spe('ulation, but tlx* most practical ol 
doctrines. Do you think tluit the eternal 
, chain ol cause and effect which 
rdea*'*^*'* [H'rvades N<ituie. which threads 
the globes as beads on a string, 
lea\'<-s tins out ol its circuit 
leaves out this dc'^ire ol (.iod and men as 
a waif and a (aiprice, altogether cheap and 
common, and lalliiig witliout reason or 
mtM it ? ” 

The \’ast majoiity ol human-kind long 
tor personal identity, and (ling to it witli 
a sw't'etness of faith which sc'ems to have 
tlu‘ lorce ol reality ; 

Lite ’ I know not wh;it thon art, 

But know that thou and I must ])art ; 

And when, or liow, or whou- wo nn-t 
I own to nn-'s a secrut yet. 

Lite ' wc\t' been lc)ng togftluT 
d'hrough ])kasant and througli cloudy 
\vi*ath('r ; 

’dhs hard to ]>art when Iriends arc dear— 
fV'iiiaps 'twill cost a sif^h, a tear ; 

'Then steal iovay, give little warning, 

( hoosi’ thine own time : 

Say not good-night, but in .some brighter 
clime 

Bid me good-niorniiig. 

'Pile nvw ])Sychology, fortified by sane 
])sychical re.search and utterly uninfluenced 
by a crazy spiritualism, begins--so it 
seems to some, at least- to offer rea.sons 
for our faith in ])ersonal identity after 
death. Whether it is Eternity or Immor¬ 
tality to wdiich we move—the two great 


opposing battle-cries of those who follow^ 
the Christ and the Buddha—it wT)uld 
appear that most reasonable men look 
beyond physical death for explanation, 
satisfaction, and life. 

The crash and ruin of worlds can hardly 
affect the thought wEich has so far risen 
above physical things as to comtemplate 
either eternity or immortality. If the 
reader will reflect as he reads the following 
poem by George Eliot, that he is acquaint¬ 
ing himself with the deliberate utterance, 
so far as words can effect it, of a soul’s 
longing, a longing quite free of hunger for 
jiersonal reward or j^ersonal idiaitity, he 
w ill feel it difficult to imagiiu* I hat this 
])ure and spiritual desire is merely a 
iunctioniug of the material brain, and 
that it has no more significance than the 
ravings of a madman or the gibberish ol 
a monkey : 

O may I join tlie ch()ii invisible 

Of tliose immorlal dead who live again 

fn minds madi* better 1)N’ llieir jiresence : livi' 

In jmlses stirred to generosity, 

In deeds ol daring rectitude, in .sioin 
For miserable aims that end witli srlt, 

In thoughts sublime that pii'rce the night like 
stai s. 

And with their mild persisti'iice iiige man’s 
search 

'I'o vast el issues. 

So to live IS heaven ‘ 

To make uiuh ing music m tlu^ world, 

Breathing a be'auteoiis older that controls 
With glowing sway the growing hie ol man 
So we inherit that sweet ]Minty 
l''oi which we struggU'd, tailed and agonis(*d 
With widc'iimg retn)sp('(t that bred despair. 
Rebellious llesh that wf)u!d not be subdued, 

A VICIOUS parc'iit slianimg still its child. 

Boor anxious jienitcnce, is (piick dissolved , 

Its di.scords, cpieiiclu d by meeting harmonies, 

J)ie ill tlie large and charitable air. 

•And all our rarer, better, truer sc’ll 
That sobbed lebgiously in yearning song, 

That watclieil to care the burthen ol the world, 
l.aboriously tracing what must be. 

And what may yet be belter — saw' within 
A worthier image lor the sanetnary. 

And shaped it lortli btdore the multitude 

Divinely human,*Tai.sing w'orship so 

'I'o higher ri'ven'nci' more- mixed with love. 

That better sell shall live till human 7'ime 
Sliall fold its eyelids, and the human sky 
Be gatheied like a scroll within tlie tomb 
ITiread for eviM'. 

'I'his is lift' to come, 

Which martyre-d men havt' made more glorious 
For us who strive to follow\ May I reach 
'I'liat purc'St heaven, be to other .souls 
The cup of strength m some great agony, 
Finkindle generous ardour, feed pure lova*. 

Beget the smiles that have no cruelty— 

Be the .sweet prc'Sence of a good diffused. 

And in diffusion ever more intense. 

So shall I join the choir invi.sible 
Whose music is the gladness of the world. 



MAN’S DESTINY AFTER DEATH 

AND THE ETERNAL HOPE OF A FUTURE LIFE 


AT iJic of this essay wo 

imlnlgod oiirstTcs in some oi those 
(linieiisional comparisons wliich over- 
vvhelm the mind and sadd^m consciousness 
with tlie convh'tion of human littleness 
and terrestrial insi^niiicance. 

Standin,^ on this ('arth, surrounded by 
a vast host oi marching worlds, and 
w(‘ll assured that his journey round the 
particular sun of his own solar syst(Mn is 
nnly a mattei oi some sixty or s(‘\'enty 
limes, man may excusably ieel himself 
so mean and trivial an atom that any 
assum})tion of immort.dity or sif^nilicance 
to the universe on his jiart would be in 
the nature of absurdity. 

'I'lu^ modtM’u mind has been peculiarly 
exposi'd to this jiaralysing humility. A 
multitude ol halt-ediu'ated and (mtirelv 


un])hiIosophit' men oi sc'iencc' ha\’(‘ taken 
advantag'e ot the cheap Press and that 
('ager demand for knowledgi' which is 
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characteristic oi our emerging 
(h'UKx'racv to ])ublish their re- 
tlections on tlic work ol the; 
master-minds in science with 


such dimensional comparisons from astro¬ 
nomy aiul physics as will so daze the 
reader as to make him imagine his author 
a very considerable fellow. 

A philosophic mind, however, \vill not 
be disturbed by such “ showing-off.” It 
will know, for instance, that time and 
space (l)y which alone these comparisons 
can be made) are ideas ]uirely human. 
London is a long way from Penzance ; it 
is further srill from St. Petersburg; 
comjiared with this latter distance, 
that between l.ondon and l^enzance is 


trivial—a fnan in St. Petersburg would 
call it nothing. NevertlHess, for a 
man starting out to walk from Penzance 
to London, the distance is consider¬ 


able. A dog is small beside an ele- 
|)hant, but to his jiarasites even his 
tail is an interesting and extensive penin¬ 
sula ; an elejihant cornpaied to the county 
of Yorkshire ’s a mere beeile, compared 


with the globe it is less than a parasite 
on the dog. All these' interwindings 
in relativity may amust' a schoolboy, 
but they will not disturb the outlook 
of a Wordsworth, nor humble the god¬ 
like imagination of a Shakesjieare. 
Professor William Jamc's reh'rs to oiu'. 
of thcM' niodi’in and nnphilosophic id('; r> 
which disturb mt'ii in tlK'ir 
ro cssor t'ontd]!pliPion (,f imniortality 
James on , ' , , , V 

, ^ - 1 .. va?l iiumbi'is ol souls 

Immortality , . ... 

already iieopling any possible 

heaven. As this thought is iiki'ly to ju'ess 
U])on some minds contemplaiing the end 
ol the world and as Proh'ssor James has 
coriected this im])ression in a ])assage 
whose' lucidity ('(juals its force and 
iK'auty, wt' will do oursc'lves the plt'a.surc 
to quote him at some h'ligth : 

” An immoj'tality from whic'h in¬ 
conceivable billions of fellon-si rivers 
should i>e excludc'd Ix'comes an irrational 
ulea foi us. That our sujieriorily in ])er- 
sonal refinement or in rc'ligious creed 
should constitute a difference betwc'cn 
ourselves and our nu'ssmates at lih'’s 
banqiK't, lit to entail such a consequential 
difference of dc'stiny as ('tc'rnal life for us, 
and for tlu'm torment heiealtc'r or death 
with the beasts that ])erish, is a notion too 
absurd to be considered serious. Nay, 
more, the very bi'asts themsi'ha'S—the 
wild ones, at any rate are h'ading the 
heroic life at all timt'S. 

If any creature lives for ever, why not 
all ? Wdiy not the jiatient brutes ? So 

that a faith in immortality, if 

IP* . **¥*-f^ b> indulge it, demands 

Future Life , i i r 

, . . , ^ ol us nowadays a scale of 

lorAnim&ls? , • . , 

re})resentation so stupendous 
that our imagination faints before it, 
and our j)ersonal feelings refuse to rise 
up and face the task. TIh' siqqiosition 
we are swept along to is too vast ; and, 
rather than face the conclusion, we 


abandon the premise from which it 
starts. We give uj) our own im¬ 
mortality sooner than belieee that all 
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ihc hosts oi Hottentots and Australians at the same time a call for that entity, and 
tliat liave been, and shall ever be, should an a])petitc for its continuance—creates 
share it with us m sccula scculorum. Life it, if nowhere else, at least within the heart 
is a j^ood tiling on a reasonably copious of the entity itself. It is absurd to su})- 
scale ; but the very heavens themselves, pose, simjdy because our private power 
and the cosmic times and sjiaces, would of synijiathetic vibration with other lives 
stand aghast, we tliink, at the notion of gives out so soon, that in the heart of 
preserving etiiiialh' such an ever-swelling infinite being itself there can be such a 
. . jilethora and glut of it.'* thing as plethora, or glut, or super-satura- 

arhcipants Saying that he himself tion. It is not as if tliere were a bounded 

r rt oppressed by this room where the minds in jiossession had to 

mmor a i y Professor J ames goes mov'e up or make place and crowd together 

on : “ It is the most obvious fallacy in the to accommodate new occupants. Each 
world, and the only wonder is that all the new mind brings its own edition of the 
world should not S(M* through it. It is the universe of space along with it, its own 
result of nothing but an invincible blind- room to inhabit ; and these s])accs never 
lU'ss from whic h we suffer, and insensibility crowd each other—the sjiace of rny imagi- 
to the inner significance of alien lives, and nation, for examjile, in no way interferes 
a conceit that would jiroject our own with yours.” 

incapacity into the vast cosmos, and Not only does this jiassage completely 
measure the wants of the Absolute b\’ our do away with the particular human notion 
own ]>uny needs. ... of an ov'ercrowded lu'avt'u, but the spirit 

” Hut is not such an attitude due to the which inspires it reveals to us the whole 
veriest lack and dearth of your imagina- question of eternity, infinity and im- 
tion ? You lake these swarms of alien mortality in the true, r(*asonablc and 
kinsmen as they are/er yo/c ,• an external philosophic light. If man’s conscious- 
])icture ])aiuted on V’our retina r(‘])resenting ness, which, as wv have seen, seems to 
a crowd op])r(‘ssive by its vastness aiul re|>r(‘sent something super¬ 

confusion. .As they are for you, so you ©f Heaven**"' physical, endures when the 
think they ])ositivTly and absolutely are. l^ody hascollaps(*(l, it will find 

/ fecil no call for them, you say ; therefore itself not in a ])lace, but in a 

there is no call for them. But all the state of being, where* the yard measure, the 
vvhil(‘, beyond this externality which is compass, and the plummet are wholly un- 
your way oi realising them, they realise necessary. Our outlook is u]>on a ])hysical 
tluMiiselves with the acutest intcTiialitw universe*, but our identity is a ])ersonaj 
with till* most vi<)l(*nt thrills of life. 'Tis feeling. We inhabit ideas rather than 
you who are dead, stone dead, and blind, houses ; we trav'el by imagination rather 
and s(*nsel(‘ss, in your way of looking on. than by tram-car. It is in our S[)irit, fc,r 
“ You o]>en your eyes upon a scene of more than in o\ir muscles and our blood, 
which you miss the whole significance, that we spend the days of our life on earth; 
Each oi these grot('sque or ev^en reynilsive and it is very certain that a man who 
aliens is animated by an inner joy of living reflects upon himself can come to no other 
as hot or hotter than that which you feel conclusion than that his ha])piness or 
bt*atingin your ju ivate breast. The sun unha])piness is a condition of his feel- 
rises and beauty b(‘amstolight his path. To ings, independent altogi'tlier of ])hysical 
missthe inner joy of him, asStev'ensoii says, circumstance of physical environment, 
is to miss the whole of him. Not a being Christ’s startling announcement, The 
. of the countless throng is there Kingdom of Heaven is within you, is 
The Passion continued life is not almost the foundational thing in all 

Future Life Called for in- religion. The history of the world, in 

tenseh’, by the consciousness addition to wars, rel)eIlions and revoJu- 
that animates the being^’s form. That you tions, tells us of thou.sands of men and 
neither realise, nor understand, nor call for women, called by the religious saints, 
it, that you have no-use for it, is an abso- who in miserable circumstances or in 
lutely irrelevant circumstance. That you physical pain have preserved the brightest 
have a saluration-\K)int of interest tells us of dispositions, and manifested a sweetness 
nothing of the interests that absolutely of charact(*r which has inspired the most 
are. The universe, with ev'ery living brutal with zeverence,respect and imitation, 
entity which her resources create, creates Whether these people delude themselves, 
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or whether they havo clisc()V(‘re(l the secret 
of existence', they are an iiicontcstal:)]e 
proof of the relif^ious claim, The Ki}ii!^iiom 
of Heaven is within yon. They j>rove to us, 
if we do not already know it, that the real 
life of a man resides in his feelin^^s, and 
that by the' disjK)sitioii of those feeliiifrs he 
can render himsell iimnune from disaster, 
and indt'peiuk'nt of exterior influences. 

Therefore, tli(' wise man is not disturix'd 
by dimensional com]*arisons or by scientific 
or literary prognostications concerniiyc^ the 
final cataclysm. We may (‘V(*n imaf^diie a 
man who would be more cone'rued by the 
burninc: of liis house than by the sudden 
rush of this ]>lan('t towards the flames of 
the sun. The (U'striK'tion of the world 
do('S not wt'if^h heavily on our s])irits; we 
are not f;rt‘atly ()C('n])ied by thi* thoiif^ht of 
our owai death. We are in the ]K)sition ol 
the first man l)eholdin^^ lor the lust time 
Ni^ht and th(‘ Stars, as Hlanco White in 
his immortal sonnet has pictured him : 

Mysterious ! wlien oiir first ]^areii( kiu'w 

'J'liee Irom o'port (liviu(\ and heanl tliy n.iuir, 
1)1(1 lie not treinlile tor this lovely trame, 

'rills glorious ('iinoi)y ot and tdiie ? 

\’et 'nealli a curtain of transliueiit dew, 

Batiled in llie rays ot tlie yo’eat settiilj^ flame, 
Hesperus with the liost ot lieavcai came 
\nd lo * Creation widened in man's vn*w. 


Wlio could have tliou^ht sucli daiknes^ lay con- 
cealeil 

W ithin thy beams, O Sun ! or wlio cmild find. 
Whilst tlowCr and leat and insect stood 
revealed. 

'yiiat to such countless Ol bs thou mad'st us blind. 

Why do ue then shun (h'ath with .inxious 
strife '' 

If Lij^ht can thus deceive, wliereforc not Lib* ? 


In a word, W(‘ feel ours(‘lves conscious 
of a hope, we feel ourselves to belong to 
the universe, we cannot think that we 
shall altoji^ether die: and in our 
Longing brightest and purest moments 
we have a longing for more 
Fuller 1 e fulJer life, which .seems to 

ns a divine and quit(‘ beautiful desire. 

“ The sotil of man is like the world,” 
says Alexander Smith, ” one half in day. 
the other dipped in night ; the one is 
music and the flying cloud, the other 


silence and the wakeful stars.” 

It is quite certain that all pes.simism 
concerning lift* has come from a miscon¬ 
ception of the facts, jihysical reaction, or 
a self-delusion almost amusing. To begin 
with, if existence is a burden, those wlio 
say so convict themselva's of the most 
illogical position in taking the trouble to 
tell us .so w'hen they might tlieir owm 


“ Something 
after Death ' 


quietus make witli a hare hodkin. This 
is no ar^iimentnm ad lunninem. The 
most intellectual of pessimists does, on 
the face ot it, vitiate his whole position by 
remaining alive to take it at all. Logic 
forces us to ]vrcei\'e that tb(' w'hole chain of 
his reasoning, and all tin* gloomy majesty 
of his rhetoric are dissipate(l by the solitary 

. fact that he deems it worth 

The My..er,ous ^ 

ing his ])essiniism. Deatli 
is so ea.dly, so painlessly, 
and so decently to he olitained that no 
logical jiessiniist can bt' excused tor re¬ 
maining ill existence. Hy remaining in 
existeiK'c—eating his breakfast, reading 
bis books, opening his window^ to the 
tresli air, taking a walk in his garden, 
receiving his friends, and by sUidyiiig the 
iiewsi)a]H'r—he convicts himself of pre¬ 
ferring life fo annihilation. 

Shakespeap*’' ” something attc'r death ” 
makes, for one set of men, “(alamity of 
so long end”; for anotlu'r s('f of men it is 
the flood and glory of exisferee. 

The fact is th(‘ man who condemns life 
eoiKu nui'^ ]>ie<. is('ly what the iK'liever in 
immortality ('ondemns iin})(’rlt“('t life. He 
is not really in love with death and non- 
('xisteiici'; il he wi'ii', he would fly to them 
as a victim to sanctuary -he is only out 
oi lov(‘ with imperlect life, and his agony 
is for tl'(‘ j)er!('('t thing. 


WhaiOV( r ('r.i/y sorrow saifh 

No bit' that brvatiu's with liunian brt'ath 

Has ever truly longed for deatli. 

’'Pis bt<‘, vvlu'iTot our nervvs are .scant. 

Oh life, not (h ath, lor which we pant ; 
More hie, and tullcr, that I v\ant. 


The desire lor immortality, theretore, 
is one with the root cause oi all pessimism 
and despair- a n^alisation of incoiujilete- 
ness and imperfection in tlu' fragmenfarv 
existeiKx* of terrestrial exjierii'iice. But 
thei'c is this sublime difh'rence between the 
two conditions of mind, making, the one 
for joy and the other for despair, that the 
believer in immortality longs for the 
larger vision. 

This truth within thy mind nduxirse 
That in a boundlc.ss univcr.so 
Is boundh'ss bctb'r. boundlc.ss worse. 

'I'hink you tins iiioidd of ho])cs and fears 
Could tind no statelier than his jieers 
In yonder hundred million .s])ii('res ? 

It is perfectly iru(\ as Hnxk'y said, 
tliat ‘‘ we j)Oor mortals have to be con¬ 
tent with liope and belief in all matters 
past and j^rcsent—our sole certainty is 

bU5 
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momentary,” but hope and belief are real 
functions of the mind, and, besides ])ossess- 
ing an immense significance for psychology, 
are the moving force in all progress, all 
morality, all happiness, and all joy. 

Dryden’s line, ” The world’s an inn, 
and Death the journey’s end,” ])rovcs, 
when pressed, even an insufficient illustra- 
tion for man’s place in the 
universe, as witness the follow- 
After Denth anecdote from lennyson s 


Life, written by his son : 
” We then went for a three miles’ walk, 
my father talking of the Passion Play at 
Ober-Arnmergau, of religion, of faith, and 
of immortality. While touching on the 
life after death he .spoke of Carlyle and his 
dimness of faith in the closing years t)f 
his life. He said that when he was stop¬ 
ping at a coffee-house in London, Carlyle 
had come to smoke a pijH' with him in 
the evening, and the talk turned upon 
the immortality of the soul ; upon which, 
('arlyle said: ‘Eh, old Jewish rags; 
thou must clear your mind of all that. 
Why should we expect a hereafter ? 
Your traveller comes to an inn, and he 
takes his bed ; it’s only for one night, he 
leaves the next day, and another man 
takes his j)Iace and sleeps in the bed that 
he has vacated ’ My father continued : 

‘ I aiiswtued, ” Your traveller comes to 
his inn, and lies down in his bed, and 
leaves the inn in the morning, and goes on 
his way rejoicing, with the sure and c(‘rtaiii 
hope and belief tliat he is going somewhere 
where he will sl(‘ep the next night.” And 
then EdNvard Fitzgerald, who was present, 
said, “ You hax e him there.” Which 
proves,’ said my lather, ‘ how dangerous an 
illustration is.’ ” 

Carlyle’s ” dimness of faith ” is easily ex- 
])lained. His physical organism had l)rok(m 
down, and it was not his soul but lu's 
liver which shrank from the vastness of 
the universe. All such lines as, ” The 
world is a comedy to those who think, a 
I*, 1!* tragedy to those who feel,” and 
Sir Thomas More’s saying, 


Standpoints . ,, ... 

show, are not the expression 

of a healthy mind responding to the joy 
of existence, but the groaning of ])hysical 
machinery. Shakespeare says, as no man 
else could say it : 

The weariest and most loathed worldly life 
That age, ache, penury, and imprisonment 
C'an lay on nature is a paradise 
To what we fear of death. 


” This world is all a fleeting 


And then the familiar lines : 

Ay, but to dif, and go we know not where ; 

To lie in cold obstruction and to rot ; 

This sensible warm motion to become 

A kneaded clod ; and the delighted spirit 

To bathe in fiery floods, or to resid(‘ 

In thriihiig region of tliick-nbbed ice ; 

To be imprison’d in the viewless ^Mnds. 

And blown with restless violence round about 

The pendent world. 

Hazlitt, whose studied optimism we all 
admire, may, with his jaunty essay ” On 
the tear of Death,” console a liale and 
well-fed man in full maturity of his jiovvers, 
niav assure him that he has no more con¬ 
cern with the eternity beyond his death 
than with the eternity betori' his birth ; 
but any man with the smallest sera]) of 
imagination, who will solitary contemi)lat(' 
the thought of death, the intense rc'ality of 
eternity, and consider wcdl within himself 
the mystery and the burden of human 
existence as it is reveale<l in the jiageant 
of history, tlu' missal of the saint, the lan¬ 
guage ot the ])oet, and the colours of the 
])ainter, must, we think, ieel the utter 
inadequacy of the materialistic thesis, and 
incline to the theory tiiat Hazlitt’s civil 
and quite - at - my - cas(' attitude 
. towards the universe was due 
^ to lack of imagination. When 
somebody told ('arlyle that a 
lady in America, famous for transrendmital 
notions, had said, ” I acce]>t the nniveise,” 
he made the very sensible comment : 
“ Gad ; she’d belter ! ” 

No man who has jx-rfc'ct health and 
unvitiat<*d appetites does anything but 
rejoice in life ; for him the Ireslnu'ss of the 
dawn, the grandeur oi the tall rock and 
the round sea, the sc ent-of tlowcas, the 
flight of birds, llu‘ colours nt the clouds, 
and th(‘. gladness of the air, arc a source of 
profound and ]>ervasive joy. And it is 
only the healthy man, able to respond to 
life, who really has any right to tell ns 
whether it is a good thing or a l)ad thing. 
What is Fhristianity, in its original essence, 
but an cndeavanir to com]>lcte the incom- 
})Ietencss of fragmentary or damaged per¬ 
ceptions of existence ? 

1 am conic that they miglit hnvt* life, and that 
they might have it more abundantly. 

Your sorrow shall be turm^d into joy. 

Your heart .shall rejoice, and your joy no man 
taketh from you. 

He that conieth unto Me shall never hunger, 
and he that belitwcth in Ale shall never thirst. 

These words have I spoken unto you, that My 
joy might remain, and that your joy might be 
full. 
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Come unto Me all ye that are weary J»nd heavy 
laden. 

I am th(‘ Light of the world ; he that follovvetli 
Me shall not walk in darkness. 

It is, surely, jiossihle that if life here 
f)ol(nv is a f;()()d thing to the healthy man, 
so io the full and advancing soul of man 
it is a g(a)d thing elsewhere in the universe. 
Wt; do not now imagine that with the 
moment of death a man is (dther jdnnged 
into irremt'diahle torture or Hashed lull into 
the })restuice of thul; w(' have accustomed 
ourselves to follow t'volution into the uni¬ 
verse. and to l)eliev(' that the soul of man, 
refreshtul by death, rises to new and 
delightsome bul laborious states of being, 
stage by stage, for ever fulfilling himself, 
lor e\’er answt'riug some purpose of his 
( reator. And as a last word we may sa\' 
that ])sycholog\’ in its widest sense secuns 
to promisi‘ tliat one day we may have 
definite (wid(Mic(‘ that this thesis of the 
e\’olving soul is a fact ol the universe. On 
this note we conclude with some e.xtracts 
from the remarkabk' synthesis of ])sycho- 
logy, “ Human l\‘isoTialit>’,” which F. W. 
H. Myi'i'S be([uealh('d to posterity as his 
le’s work : “ Through the 
ot Diotima, IMato 
insists that it is an unfailing 
sign of true love that its 
(U'sires are lor <‘ver ; nay, that love may 
b(‘ (weu cUdiiied as the desire ot the 
t'veiiastiug jiossession ol the good. 

“And in all love’s acts he finds the im- 
])ress ot man’s craving for immortality- 
lor immortality whose only visible image 
us on earth is the birth of children to us for 
as we ourselves decay—so that when the 
slow self-rencwval of our own ever-changing 
bodies has worn out and ceased, we may 
b(‘ rtuiewed in brighter, younger bodies 
which we desire to be born to us from 
whomsoever we find most fair. ‘ And 
then,’ .says Plato, rising, as ever, from 
visible to invisible things, ‘ if acti\’(‘ bodies 
havT so strong a yearning that an endless 
series of lox ely images of themselves may 
constitute, as it were, an earthly immor¬ 
tality for them w hen they have wmrn away, 
how greatly must creative souls desire that 
partnership and close communion with 
other souls as lair as they may bring to 
birth a brood of lofty thoughts, ]>oems, 
statutes, institutions, laws—the fitting 
progeny of the soul ? 

“ ‘ And he wdu> in his youth that liath 
the need of tlu'se things in him, and grows 
to be a godlike man, wanders about in 


The Yearning 
for 

Immortality 


search of a noble and well-iuirtured soul; 
and finding it, and in ])resence of that 
beauty w hich he forgets not night or day, 
brings forth the beautiful which he con¬ 
ceived long ago ; and the twain together 
tend that which lit* hatli brought forth, 
and all bound bv a tar closer bond 
than that of earthly children, since the 
childpui which are born to them 
are lainu* and mon* immortal 


Heirs of 
the 

Immortals 


far. Who would not choose to 
have Homer’s offspring rather 
than any sons or daughters of men ? Who 
would not choos(‘ tlie off>])ring which 
Lycurgus left l)ehind him, to be the very 
salvation ol Laceda/mon and of (i-reece ? 
or the children of Solon, whom wa' call 
Fathei of our Laws ? or of otlita* men like 
these, whethtu' (rii'cks or barbarians, who 
by great deeds that tlu‘y have done have 
b(‘Come the Ix'cetters ol every kind of 
virtue ? Ay, and ot these men’s children 
ha\e t(‘m]))es Ix'en sed up, and never to 
any other jHogtMiy ol man. 

“ ‘ What would it be, tlu*n, wa're it 
granted to anv man to s(‘e Very Beauty 
clear ;—incorruptible and undtdih'd, not 
minglt'd with colour or flesh of man,, 
with aught that ('an consume aw'ay, but 
single and di\ine ? (.'ould man’s life, in 
that vision and beatitude, be ]X)or oi 
low' ? or det‘m(‘st tliou not (said she), tliat 
tlum alon(‘ it will be possiblt^ lor this man, 
discerning s]>iritual beauty with tliosi' 
ey(‘s by which it is s]>iritually di.sc('rned, 
to beget no sliadows ol virtue, sinc(‘ that is 
no shadow' to which he clings, bul virtue 
in very truth, since he hath the \’ery truth 
in hisemluace ? and begetting and rearing 
Virtue as his child he must netxls bec'ome 
the friend of God ; and if there be any 
man who is immortal, that man is he.' 

“ Beyond us still is mystery ; bul it is 
mystery lit and imdlowed with an 
infinite ho])t‘. We ride in darkness at 
the haven’s mouth ^ but sometimes 
through rifted clouds w^e see 
of the desire's and lu't'ds of many 

Future generations tloating and melting 
u])W'ards into a distant glow, 
up through th(' liglit of the seas by the 
moon’s long silvering ray. 

“The high })ossil)iIities that lie before, 
us should be gras})ed once for all, in 
order that the dignity of the quest may 
help to carry the impiirer tlirougb many 
disappointments, deceptions, delays. But 
he must remember that this inquiry must 
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be ext elided over many f^enerations ; 
nor must lie allow himself to be persuaded 
that there arc byways to mastery. I 
will not say that there cannot possibly be 
any such thing as occult wisdom, or 
doniinion over tlu‘ secrets of nature 
ascot ically or magically acquired. But 
I will say that every claim of this kind 
, which mv colleagues or I have 
uTiVk* betai able* to examine has 
c ^ *** ])ro\'e(l d(‘serving of complete 

ecre s distrust ; and that we have no 
contiilence here any more than elsewhere 
in any nudhods ex('(‘pt the open, candid, 
straightforward methods which the spirit 
of modern science demands. 

4: iK * 

‘‘ Science, then, need b(‘ no longer 
fettered by the limitations of this jdanetary 
standpoint ; nor tdhio by the narrow 

exp(Mi(‘n('(' of a single life. Evolution will 
no longer a])]‘ear as a truncated ])rocess, 
an ('ver-arr(‘sted movement upon an un¬ 
known goal. Rather, we may gain a 
glimpse of an ultimate incandescence 
where science and rt'ligion fuse in one : 
a cosmic evolution ol eiieigy into life, and 

of life into love, which is joy. Love, 

which is joy at once and wisdom : we can 
do no more than ring the changes on 
terms like thc^se, whethc'r wc' imagine the* 
transligurcMiK'nt and apotheosis of con¬ 
quering souls. or the lower, hut still sacnnl, 
d(*stiny which may bc' some day ]K)Ssibl(‘ 
lor souls still tarrying lu*r(\ Wc picture* th(‘ 
])erfected soul as the* Pmddha. the Saviour, 
the aitrai sinif>Iicis dwelling on 

one or other asjx'ct of that tiinal 
conception of wisdom. lo\a‘ and joy. 

“ For souls not yet ]H‘rf(‘cted, hut still 
held on earth 1 have lon^told a growth in 
holiness. By this I mean no unreal oppo¬ 
sition or forced divorcement of sacacnl 
and secular, of llesh and s])irit. Rather, 
I define holiness as the joy too high as yet 
for our enjoymc‘nt ; the* wisdom just 
bc*yc)ud our learning; the rapture of love 

which we still strive to attain. 
** Inevitably, as our link with other 

Cosmes strengthens, as the iile 

osmes organism pours more 

fully through the* individiuil ct‘ll, we shall 
feel lo\'e more* ardent, wider wisdom, 
higher joy ; ])er(civing that this organic 
unity of soul, which forms the inward 
aspect of the* lelt‘])athic law. is in itself 
the Order of the ('osmos, the summation 
of things. And such devotion may find 
its flower in no vain ,self-mrrtyrdom, no 


c'loistered resignation, but rather in such 
pervading ecstasy as already the elect 
have known ; the vision which dissolves 
for a moment the corporeal prison-house ; 
‘ the flight of the One to the One.’ 

“ ‘ So let the soul that is not unworthy 
of that vision contemjilate the great soul ; 
freed from deceit and every witc hery, and 
collected into calm, ('almeci be the body for 
her in that hour, and the tumult of the flesh ; 
ay, all that is about her, calm ; calm be* 
the earth, the sea, the air, and let Heaven 
itself be still. Then let her let‘1 how into 
that silent heaven the great soul floweth 
in. . . . And so may man’s soul be sure* 
of vision, when suddenly she is tilled with 
light ; for this light is from Him and is 
He; and then surely shall one* know His 
])n*sence when, like a god of old time. He 
entcTed into the house* of one that c'alleth 
Him, and maketh it full of light. And 
how,’ c'onc'ludes Plotinus, ‘may this thing 
be for us ? Let all i*lst* go.’ 

“ Thc'se heights, 1 cc)nlc*ss. are above 
the s.tature of my spirit. Yet for each of 
us is a fit ingress into the nnsec'ii : and 
for .some* lt*ssc*r man the memc)ry of one 
vanishc‘cl soul may be* beatific 
a.s of old for Plotinus the flood- 
ing immemsity of ih*aven. And 
albeit nc^ historical rc-ligion can 
]K*rsist as a logical halting-]>lace upon the 
endless mounting way that way which 
leads unbroken from the first gc*rm ot 
love in the hc*art to an inconc'eivable 
union with Divine—yc*t majiy a crec*d in 
turn may well be close inwrought and 
inwoven with our ('t(*rnal hope.” 

A soul shall draw iioni out the vast 
And stiiko Ids being into bounds, 

And moved thro’ life of lower jihase 
Result in man, be born and think, 

.^nd act and love, a closer link 
Retwixt us and Ihe crowning nu.e. 

Of those tha^i'ye 1o eye shall look 

On Knowledge ; under wliosi* command 
Js earth and earth’s, and in tlunr hand 
Is Nature like' an o])en book ; 

No longer half-akin to brute, 

Kor all we thought and loved and did, 

.\nd hopc'd and suftered, is but seed 
Of what ill thc'in is llower and fruit ; 
Whereof the man, that with me trod 
This ])lanet was a nobk* tyi>t‘ 

Appearing ere the times were ripe. 

That friend of mine who lives in God, 

That God, which ever lives and loves, 

One (iod, one law, one element. 

And one far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves. 

Harold Begbie 





























THE SPECIAL INDEX TO 
EUROPEAN HISTORY 

'1 lie history of the separate non-T'uropean nations lias hi-m 
inescnted consecutively in Volumes I, to 111 ., and \ oliime \' 11 I. 
of this work, 'riuis, for the history of China, India, or the 
United States, the story of the particular st.ite from its inception 
to the present day can be followed without intt‘ri uplion. lint 
this is not the case\\ith F.urope Ileie, thelorm which the woik 
ha^of iu‘( essity taken is that ot a history (i) of .Ancient Kiiroiie; 
(2) ot Ivastein Kuiope from the Fall of the Western Rc)inan 
I'.mime to the h'rench Revolution; (3) of Western Juiropi* 
dm ini' the same ]UM iod ; (4) of Furope since that periocl. 

Hence, to follow out the story of any one ])arti(ular nation, it is 
necessaiyto pick out the chapters which rel.ite to that nation's 
history and to plate them in t hionolo^ic.il oiilei. 'I hus, foi 
inslante, in the hislotyol the Hritish I'.mpire, i hajiters in lhi‘ 
history ol India or of C.inada have to 1m* hrouj^ht into their 
1 hronolo,i;ital setjuonn* with the chat>ters heloii'^ing to the 
liritish Isles 

'I’his is what we have done for out reailers in this iiule\ 
I'ndei the name of eat h countr\, we ha\epiven as m.iih as 
jiossihle in tlirtiuoltinit.il setpiente the list tit the ihaplers in 
wliith that tountry's historv is nairatetl. We heum with (iieett* 
anti tilt* (irt'ek Peninsula as having the eailiest start in ])tiinf ot 
tiiiK*; anti, as snhsidiaiV to this, the'I urkish Dominion, lur a 
like reason we loHow with Itah, anti, as snhsnhary to this, ihi* 
Papatv. Ne.\t st.intis the revivetl Fmpiie til the Wt‘st the 
'• llolv Rom.in I'.mpire,” whit h suhsisted foi a Ihousantl se.iis. 
Out of this M'veral mtitlein states h.i\e been evoked; thus we 
have a sep.iratt* heatlim; tot the .Austiian Umpire audits lom- 
Iionent p.irfs, and loi Pnissia and the .Modem Oei man I'.nijiiie. 

'J host* are lolltiwed I’ol.iiul anti Russia . the thiet* 

.Scandinavian .States; the Low Ctnintiies; .Swityerlaml; and 
then the t olonising states whose histoi y is liigek ttilonial 
.Siiain and Portugal, Prance and (iit'.it P.ritaiii In the hot 
case we retognise that until the heginning til the 1 Sth t(‘iilurv 
tlieie art* thiee sl.ites whith tlt'in.ind st'jiaiale lecord, l-.iigl-iiul. 
Scotland .ind lic-laiitl , from that time, tht‘n* is .1 singl**, uudividi'tl 
historj of (lie.it Rritain and the iJritish Umpiie. 

P'lnallv, we give the index toonr survey of the ISritish P'liipiit', 
treating flu* whole story not chronologit allj. but in a sei les ot 
speciiu a*-petts. 

THE GENERAL INDEX 

The (ieneral Inde.v h.as lM‘en compiled with the gieatc'st caie to 
provi le a means of reach refc*ience to the innumer.ilile fa'ts of 
liistory chronicled thiouglnuil the diller nt divisions of the work. 
'I’he n.imes of histoiic.P diaratters who ligurc in the Ttaintnes 
and the |)l.ues mentioned in the text are all indexed in aljili i- 
In-tical oidei. the niimlx'is of the ])ages on which tP.e referemeT 
occur being given in ordinary minu'r.ils; ;ind in casc*s where an 
event, a iierson or a jilace is the subii'ct of an illustiation, that 
tact is indic.ited by the page number Ix'ing printed in italic. 

'I'o facilitate reference to any of the special plates, of which a 
very co isiderable nnmlx'r ajipear thionghout the work, a sjiecial 
inde.x has been prep.ired, and a similar index is provided for the 
nunieious maps which occur thioughout the text. 
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Agnes of Edessa o*. 116, 10 : 0 ; 

Agnes of Meran (e 120(o, ;5776 
Agnes of Poitou, (Ji'rman I'mpress. 35',*2 
Agni, deity, atf rihiiti's. 1165, 1171 
Agosta, battle, 4 430, t429 
Agra, durbar, 1H6(», 1:524 

— Jumma Musjid, / I.SO 

— ruins. 12.(0, 12:5t 

— the Taj Mahal, 12:55 
Agrabhi, king ol Ceylon, 1376 
Agram. :5084 

Agri Decumates : see H**lveliaii Desert 
Agriani, tribe. 2104. 2.»44 
Agricola, C. Julius, Dritaiu eomiuered, 
2716, 3.500 

— rtiaritirne exiiloration, 5600 
Agrigentum, 26:57 

Agrippa, king, 1862 

Agrippa 11., M. Vipsanius, 2677, 2686, 

2691. 2r,9.'i 

— trlendship with Augustus, 2700 

— lriendshii> with the Emperor tjaiuai 

2717 

— in Spain, 2694 
iiiarriaRC to .lulia, 2706 

— Pantheon built by. 2099 

— rui»tiire with Augustus, 2702. 
Agrippina, wife ol Claudius. 2721, 2721 

— murdered by Nero, 2722, 2723 
Agrippina, wife of (leriminieus, 2710, 

2714 

Agrippina, wife of Tiberius, 2711 
Agron, Illyrian prince, 2400, 2582 
Aguinaldo,Eniilio> 928, 929,935,036.6272 
Aguja. 2227 



A.ha—Ale 

Aha, Naeada tomb, 2026 
Ahab, kin« of Israel, 1574, 1770. 1771 
1773, 1775 
Ahama, 4002 

Ahaz, kin« of Judah, 1577. 1(570, 1777 
Ahaziah, king of Israel, 1770 
Ahaziab, king of Judah, 1771 
Ahenobarbus, Cn. Domitius, 2681 
Ahluta, (’hinest; onipress. Hlo 
Atamadu, lamine of Segu, 222S, 2277 
Ahmed, king of Bornu, 2234 
Ahmed II., Samaniil ruler, lor.l 
Ahmed I. Turkish sultan, 3014 
Ahmed II, Turkish sultan, 3020 
Ahmed III., Turkish sultan, .‘HflU, 3020 
Ahmed Baba. 22is 
Ahmed Bokkor, king of Patfu, 2212 
Ahmed ibn Owais, llkhati cuI't, 1101, 
1073 

Ahmed ibn Tulun : see Tulun 
Ahmed Khan. Afuli.iti ruler (II. 1747). 
1242, 1521, 1087 

Ahmed Kuprili. grain! vizir (ICiGl- 
1()76). 301(;, 1(117 4111 
Ahmed Mirza, shah ot Ikasi.i (looo). 
(13(5.‘> 

Ahmed Pasha, I’nuu h renegade : M>e 
Mouuoval 

Ahmed Shah IL, of Tt.-ihinaui dvn.i'^t.v 
(143.5 li:i7). 1221 

Ahmed Shah, !\fogid eiuperor (1718- 
17.'i4). 1240 

— iuoS([U(', Ahmedalijiu. 112!) 

Ahmed Sultan, M«iuul ruler (128h. 
1400. 4042 

- mostjui*. Stamhou! oOhl, 3.014 
Ahmed Vesik, Turki'^h wiiter, .5201 
Ahmedabad, mosques, Jl'>i 

~ioml)s. jr.i 

Ahmednagar, ineorporati'd with Delhi. 
J 23(1 

— detetieo against tlu' Moguls, 1220 

— .Nizam Shahi dvna,st>. 1221 
Ahoms, pefiple. 312 
Ahriman, /v/o, isos 

Ahuitzol, Azte(‘ kii g. 577o. :. 70 s 
Ahuramazda Dinnuzd) religion tso.s, 
isiu. ISOS 

Ai, Kgsptian kinc. 210.5 
Aibudes ; see Shel land Islands 
Aigues-Mortes, 3s2 

Aimata, (|ueen ot TahiD . see J’oinare 
IV. 

Am Jalnt, haltl" • see Ayu (.‘ahd 
Amos, people, 312. 1.57, 006 

— localisation in .lap.in (map), to'i 

— saerrsl (‘luhleuis, 014 

—- typ(‘.s, /-^v, 1i>o hh "} 

Airship expeilitiou ol Wellni.an, ><111 
Aistolf, TiO/nh;ird king, 2302, .um; 
Aix>la-Chapelle. Basilica, i harlemagne’s 
gilts to, .ilOl 

— - C’liarlemagiie’s use of li.ilhs, 3101 

— Imperial Diet (831), 3100 

— peace of (1008). 1404; (171S), 4101, 

4.505, 1515, 0057 
Ajanta cave Ireseo, 117 '. 

•* Aka,” maiz(* het'r. 5806 
Akabah Castle, / /2.i 
Akaiwasha, Irihe. 1703 
Akbar. Mogul emperor (1556-1005), 
1135, 1146, 1227-::3, I2M 
Akbar Khan, 1288 . / 2.02 
Akhoris, king of Dgypl ; see ITakor 
Akhshrie, king of Manuai, los;: 

Akhthoes king of Kgypl. 2040 
Akhuababa. Prince, lOOo 
Akhuni, oJ Bit-Adini, lOOo, 1063 
Aki, 450 
Akindji. 207« 

Akka, dwarf people. 312, 2205, 2280 
Akkad, 20 1 , 1595, 1506 
Akkads, 261, 312 
Ak-Kapana. ruiii.s. 5s;’,!), 58!o-p2 
Ak Koinlo, or Wliile Ram. (rihe, 1075 
Akmolinsk, 1530 
Akpas, trihe. 338 
Akra, citadel of .lerusalem, 1851 
Aksakov, Ivan, 5105 
Alabama case, 5()00. 5167, 6248, 

(1249 

Aladhid, k’atemid caliph, 1062 
Aladil, stiltan (1200-18), 1964, 4040 


I Ala ed-din Mohammed Shah I. ot Delhi: 
Mohammed Sliali 1. 

Ala ed-din Ahmed Shah 11. : see Ahm«‘d 
.Sliah II, 

Ala ed-din, head of llie Assassins, 1967 
Ala ed-din. Turkish vizir, 2978 
Alaldhal, vizir, 1960, 4020 
Alajajai. 3024 
Alalia, city, (.'orsiea, 2192 

— battle of. 2423 

Alamanni, tribe, 312. 2770, 27«5. 3U7. 
3448, 3474 

Alamgir I. : see Auraugzih 
Alaminos, Spanish eoiuuiander, 5896, 
5898 

Alamut, fortress, 1961 
Aland Islands, 51(50 
Alani (Alans), pej.j.le, 312. 1 165. 2387 
Hunssuhjiigate (375 a.P.). 1400. 3027 

— Sjiain invaded (511i eentiiry'. 3.509 

— stat«‘ founded in Atriea, 2700 
'I'artars eonrpoT (1222), 3305 

Alara Kalana. 11 ho 
Alarcos, l»atlle. 3000 , 300 .; 

Alaric I., ehiel of (he Visigotlis. 3150 
-- Rnioe taken (II'O. 2787. 2788 
Alaric II., king ot the Visigoths (e. .500), 
3.371. .:i.50 

Alashia, king ot Cyprus. 174 1 
Alashya, ancient kingdom. 2000 
Alaska, 

— boundary disputes, 0275 

-railway from Sihi*ria prop</.sed, 601 

— views. (,272, (127 ! 

Alaskan Indians, 5602 

— totmii. 21/ 

Alatou Mountains, 71/ 

A]aimg-pa.ya dynasty. 5500 
Alba Roman eohtnv. 2632, 263 4 
Alba Longa, 2010 . 2(,‘2J 
Alban, Kingdom. 3011 12 
Albani. Cardinal, 1870 
Albania, 30<5l e/ .sva/. 

('h•l|•|(•s 1 struggles to gjiiii :07.5 

— iudepeiideiiee of, .5.520, .5.:28 
litm-.itiire, 300 .1 

— religion and iiivthologN. :’.001, 3.005 
■ Turkish wars. 2000. '.’.007 

Albanian League, 5200 
Albanians ( Vruaulsi, 312, 2372. .’.no t, 
;;oo.5, .:oi;7 
Albasin. 078 
Albemarle, Lord. 5527 
Alberic IL (d 951). 3039 
Alberic, palneius oi Rome. 3719 
Alberoni, Cardinal, 4.5o ‘ .5iss 
Albert, ar«‘hdlike ol Au.stri.i. in Fr.iiieo- 
Cermaii war (I870), 5090 
Itali.'iM etimfiaigo (1840), 10.31 32 

— portrait, 5099 

rioters insult (I 8 I 8 ). 4010 
Albert V., duke ol Xiistri.i (1411-30): 
S(‘«‘ \lhert ii.. Holy Roman 
Kmperor 

Albert, of Austria (d. 140‘5). 3052 
Albert the Biaii ’'), ot Brandenburg 
(1100- 70), 3001. :{O0H 
Albert (" Aebilles ”). of Brandenburg 
(1475), .W50, :t0;54. .',(',5! 

Albert, of Brandenburg (1554). 1222, 
4222 

Albert, of Brandenburg, archbishop of 
Mainz (1517', 1500 

Albert, oi Biiksh<*vderi, bishop ot Riga, 
3213. 3704. 3700 

Albert I., Holy Roman Dmperor (1208 
1308), 3010, 3778. 3782 

— Forest Cantons’ resistanee, 3100 

— marri ige, 3018 

Albert II., Holy Roman Fmperor, claim 
to Bohemian Ihrone, 3173 
■—co-operation with Kmjw'ror SigKs- 
mund, 3171 

— elect ion as emperor, 3051 

— fiortrait, 3171 , 

— reform elTorts 307.5 

Albert, of Aimtria, king of lliiiigary 
(1437-30), 3121 

Albert, jirince of Monaco (1909), .5396 
Albert, prince Consort of Knglarid, 4'i18 

— pieture.s of: see also with Vi<*toria j 
Albert, of Saxony, advance on Metz 

(1870). 5120 


GENERAL INDEX 

: Albert, duke of Prussia (1539), 3246 
; — campaign of 1866, 5075 
I — reign. 5110, 5219, 5220 
' Albert, of Mecklenburg, king of Sweden 
3561, 3576 

Alberta, (^anada, 6130, 

I Albert Harbour, 5513 
; Alberti, Leon Battista. 3064, 4128 
I Albert Memorial. 5S, 59 
Albi Cathedral, 4133 
Albigenses, sect., 312 

— crusade agiiinst, 33.87, 3738. 3774-75 
~ result of Bogiiniil doctrine, 3041 

— Peter II. of Aragon, wars against, 

3997 

- spread in South of Frania*. 3774 
Albinas, D. Clodius. 2763, 2704 
Albissola family. .3010 
Alhizzi family, 3067 

Alboin, l.oiiihar 1 ruler (572). 2380, 3460 
Albert. Jean d\ count of IVrigord, 
.3000-1(10(1 

Albuera, hut lie. 4710 
Albuquerque, Alfonso, 71, 900, 1251, 
1070 

Alcseus, po('l. 2495, 2100 

Alcalan, distriei. .5747 

Alcantara, knights ni, 3002, 1003 

Alcaviza, 584 5 48 

Alcazar, ballh'. 1250 

Alcetes, prince ol M.ieedon, 252.1 

Aicibiades, philosopher. 2511, 2511 

Alcidamas, philosoidHT, 2520 
Alcimns, ethuareh. 1.“54 
Alcmceonidte, Athenian laiuily, 2101 
A' k. Sir Rutliorficd, •) 

Alcolea Bridge, haiile. 51 no 
Alcorta, Dr. j, L. 5985, ():{78 
Alcuin. ol York ‘’.19(1 
Aldea, the B((.\ar : se(* Alevander 
Alderney, island, .5.557, .>599 5000 
Aldgild. king of llie Krisi.ans. 3180 
Alchis Maniitius : see Maniitius 
Alcdramid taimly. 301 o 
Alemanni : s>‘e Mamanni 
Alembert, Jean le Rond d’, 1575 
Alen(.'on, Francks, Due d’ (d 1581): sec 
•\niou. '''l‘.•llleis, Due d' 

Aleppo, eomm<Te<‘. 4587 

— Crusa(i(>rs attack, 4028 

— trittite inset ipt ions. 1718, 17‘29 

— in H itt ile 1 ,'ines, 1727 

-- luiietioii of auei(>u( trade routes, 28.3 

siioii.’i^ to Mialiiiiincser || , lii(p.t 

Alessandria, Italv, loundingof, ".391 
name ehang(*d to C.esarea, 3950 
-- Visemili,‘J C. ae(|Ui'es. :’.972 
Alessandria Convention ( 1800 ), 4702 
Alessandro : se(‘ Alexander 
Aleudm, r.iei', 25:’.2 

Aleutian Islands, mammoth remains, 
122 

Aleutians, 312, IjO 
Alexander (Aldea) the Boyar, 3051 
Alexander of Battenberg, ruler of 
Bulgari.i, 52 ]o, 5211. 5;’.I9 
Alexander, Bvzaiiiiiie (mipiuor (912 
13), 2951 

Alexander IL, king of Fgypt (80 ii.c.) . 

a('(' I’tolemy A'JI. 

Alexander of Hales, 3900 
Alexander, of lappi'-Di't mold. 5221 
Alexander L.king of Maecdon, 2521 
Alexander IL, king ol .Maei'don, 2517, 
2528 

Alexander III., the Great, of Maecdon, 
2541-2587 

— army, 2500, 2509 
Bactrlari eonfjue.sfs, 1847 

' hosts of. 254 5 

--Central Asian compie.sta, 2560-62 
-- Clitus kill( >1 hy, 2562-0;; 

— erdn of, 197 

— eouecTdiou of world erniiire, 2503-04 

— eoiispiraeii's against 2502-03 

— ami Darius TIL, 1<<20, lS2'f, 2553 

— d(‘ath, 1202, 2566-08, 2507 
-diaries, 2504 

— Kgypliau conquests. 2129, 2554 
-- entry into Babylon, 2559 

— Indian invasion, 1201, 1424, 2.5C3 

— at. Issup, 1H21, 2552 

— imi]) of conqueste, 2561 
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Alexander III. m:irri(!R Uox.'in<a, 250.2 

— IVrHlilTl (‘(UHluests, 1820, 2.") Hi 

— personality and rharaeter, 2.'i0'.>, 2r)7(i 

— reeord march to Hccatompylus. 255H 

— romam-ca of Babylonian ori'^in, 1(513 

— flarcophasua (*f, 2/55 

— Rtat\iCR of. 25/2, 2 5-/'; 

-at 'l'li(d>ea, 2.'i4 7. 281(5 

Alexander, son of Alexander the (5r(iat. 
182(5. 2.575 

Alexander, son of (';isaander (d. 20n, 
kill'/ ot Mac''<lonia. 2577 
Alexander, of Medici, ninrdi red (15:'.7), 

Alexander the Good, voivode of Mol 
davia (1401 11:52), :{0(io 
Alexander IV., Lapusan, voivode ol 
Moldavia (155:$-].5(1 l),:mf.2 
Alexander, kin/ ol Mosolos'^iii, 25'}fi, 
2530 

Alexander (Farnese), duke ol Parma, 
4 201 

Alexander, tfovernor ol Persin, 1812 
Alexander of Pher:e, 2.5:{2 
Alexander I., kin/ ol Poland, :>2I(). 
3211 

Alexander II., pope, 3043 H 
Alexander III., pope. 373(1, 

— Frederic BarbaroS'^a’s ladations with 

33;(1. 3(i0(i 

— m<‘e(in/ wilb do/e of Vi'liice, 575/ 
BoniiUis revolt a'i-iinst. 3ii:>0 

Alexander V., pope, 3io8, 3(i:'.(;, 3747. 
,57 5/ 


Alexandria, foundation. 1.581. 255 1 
- “ li/bthouse, 225, 2 53 | 

: — massacre ot iiiliabitaiits (21(5), 2130 I 
1 —Moslem eaplnre, 1014, 2110 ' 

I — inonseion, 2138 _ 1 

j —raided by kin/ of C’ypnis (1365), 

I 2152 

1 - railway to Suez built fl.S51), .5011 

' — rise durin/ rei/u ol llie Ptolemie.s, 

1 2132 

trade .after Crusades, 4050 
I Alexandria, town. Central Asia, 25(50 ] 

; batll“, 2150 

i Alexandria Eschate, town on llu* 
.laxarP's. 1847, 25(52 
Alexej Orlov, Buasian T»riilce. 510:; 

I Alexis. Russian rider (1(54.5 76). ,'ki//, 

! 332!> I 

Alexis, tsarevitch, murdered by Peter 
the (Jrcat (1718). 3.542 
Alexius I., ttomneniis, Bvzaiitiiie em¬ 
peror (1081-1118). 20:,7, 2.%7/ 

— dclcat at Durazzo (1081). 3012 
- firs! Crimdc. 4011. 4018 23 

— trade ri"bla /ranted to Venice, 105.3 
Alexins II., Bvzantine emperor (1180-; 

1183), 20(52 ! 

Alexius III., Byzantine emjieror (1105 i 
1203), 2063 j 

Alexius IV., B\zjintinc emi*eror (1203.).! 

20(54 I 

Alexius V., Mnrznpli'iis. Bvz,inline 
emperor. lOtli eeilliir.\. 20(54 
Alexius Branas, B.vzantim* eomniander., 


Alexander VI., pope, :',7.5 5 5(1. 3830 

— line (»l demarcation, .5880 

- Lnerezia dances betore. .5'.".' 1 

- S. Amerie.aii missions re/r.l.iled, .50.5') 
Alexander VIll.. poi'e. 4ini 
Alexander II., Russian ruler (132(5), 

Alexander I., tsar of Russia, 58io 

— altitude to Creek ^^a^ ol iiidepen- i 

(lenee. 1853 

-- C(mleren<‘e r>f 'rroppau. 1811 

— I''inl!ind, polic.N, 5t(>2 

— Holy Alliaiiee lounded 1701 
-- liberal policy, 1703 

— Naiioleoii's rcl:ilions 5\i!li. 4 725, 

4733,4751 

— porfniif, 47:"! 

— Swedish 'I’reaty (1 81 2) .5I.''5 j 

Alexander II.. 1 ^ar ol Rus'.ii. ilO’, 

assassinaliiui, .'iHH: 

— <'nme;ui jiolic.v .see ('rimean \\ai 
- I''inlaild, eoiieesMMUs, .,162 

—■ T’reneb polie.s, 5oi.'i 

— I’olisb p()lie\. 50:50 ‘52 

-- port r.)iis f> in / 

Alexander III,, Isar ol Rnssi.i, 5I0:, 
■,ri: 

Alexander I.. Kin/ ot Seoll.nid 3'.)t2 
Alexander II., Kim/ of Scotlaml. :;oi 5 
Alexander III., Kim/ ol ^eotl.iml, 
:5,S7'' 70. :'.012 1 I 

Alexander, kin/oi Ser\ i.i 52lo. 5.521 
Alexander, voivode ol Wall.iebia (1510 
(5 1). ::(i.52 

Alexander, Hieronymus, I'ap.al |e/at«‘, 
4213 

Alexander, Ti. Julius, '/oviunoi ol JC/.vi)t, 
2728 

Alexander, Sir W., (>022, 60.50 
Alexander, Caiie, Ross narm".. »5;5;58 
Alexander Balas. ruler ot Syiia. 181.'., 

/ V / ; 

Alexander John, ]trine«‘ of Roinnania, 
5012, 5(12(1. 5o;5(i 

Alexander Kara/corgevitch of Servia, 
l.Sill, .3012 

Alexander Nevski, Riis.dan riihu- (1252), 
:13()S, '>’2,S7 

Alexander-Nevski Order, 3;5:5‘5 
Alexander Severus, Koman emperor, 
27(57, 27^7 

Alexander Zabinas, Kim.' of Syria. 1845 
Alexandra, (iu(*en of Kn/liud, oIOl, 
It 1117, MHO 

Alexandra Feodorovna, emjire.ss of 

Russia, f>‘J00 

Alexandria, city, K/ypt, Andalusian 
rcfu/eei laKc (815 \ p ). 214:5 

— .Viiti-Scmitie riots, 1802 

— bombarded bv British fh'et, 2165 
- captured by Au/ustus. 268s 

— centre of Creek influence, 2.506, 2028 


206.5 i 

Alexius Comneniis. /rarnlson of An-j 
droniciis I. (1205). 207() i 

Alfaro, General E., 5.'),s '* j 

Allien, teacher ol Batin a I Kiiila 
(c 1421). •• O/udo.is,” 3072-71 
Alfteri. Vittorio, 4001 
Alfonso I. of Aragon : s(m- Alfonso VJl 
ol Castile 

Alfonso V. of Aragon (I 116 .5s). to')'.) 

— Naples and Sicily rnhMl b.\. :5lll| 
;5076. :5078 I 

Alfonso I., kin/ ol \s(uii.is (730 757).; 


Alfonso II., kill'/of A.sOirias and Leon, 
308.'. 

Alfonso III., kin/ ol Asturias (866 
010), .3'.)8.5 

Alfonso, iliiKe ol Cantabria. .50 h(i 
A lfonso VI. of Castile «l. iloo). ;508 i 

:{<|S8-.8'). Il'.IOI 


— dele.ated .at /.ilae.a (108i5). 2:0)7 
Alfonso VII. of Castil“, oo'h 0 5 

- e.ami»ai/M .a/ainst Muor.s (11'2.5), :’.0')(> 
Alfonso VIII. or IX. of Castile (11.55 

121 t). 3'.)'.)3 

Alfonso X. of Castile (12.5-2 81), 3(515, 
:500.5-0(5 

I Alfonso XI. of Castile (1312 50), :5')!)(5 
1 Alfonso “ Infant ” (d I H-8|. :;')')? 
Alfonso II, of Naples (140l i lOI), 38:5o, 


::'.)7H 


Alfonso 1. of Portugal (ll3')-85). :5!)!)(), 
tl)>)(5 

Alfonso II. of Portugal (12 5:51. lOOn 

Alfonso III., of Portugal (1278), J'lni; 

Alfonso IV. of Portugal (1:5 .7). looti 

Alfonso V. of Foriuga! (1481), /«-//;, 
(53 21 

Alfonso I (the Noble) of Sicily : sec 
.Alfonsd V. ol Ara/on 

Alfonso XII., kin/ ol 8pain (187.5 8.5), 
5228. 52‘/.S' 

Alfonso XIII., kill/ of .8pairi (isso), 
52-28, 5 401 

- iiiarria/c with I’rineess Ena of 
Batteiiber/ (100(5), 5402 

— portrait, with eon, 5403 

Alfred the Great, An/lo-Saxon kim/. 
:58,3.5 .36 

I —aretie expedition elironicled, 6324 

— Danish wars of, 35.5 4 

in Cutliriim’H eainp, 35,15 

— 45u11iriini’s siilimission to, 3553 

— as law-maker lud’ore the Wifan, 3555 

— resist in/ the f>;ine.s, :5.552 

— scolded for burning the eakes, 35.)I 

— Scottish supremacy, 3011 

~ 35,1(1, 3.s:i7, 3S41 

“ Alfred Jewel,” 3,S.1S 

Alfur. tribes (\lfuros). 312,023, 925,1420 : 

Algarve, 3005 I 
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Algeciras Conference, 2214 
Algeria, French coiKjuest, 2210, 4861 

— Maltese in, 5604 

— piracy suppressed by Freiicli, 40.50 

— Tiircos, emidoyed hy Freneh, 5loo 

— under 'I'urkisii suzi'rainty, 2200 
Algiers, bomhardment (1816). 5526 

— Fremdi c()ii(iue.st. ‘J'310, 3211, 2212, 

4861, 4Sr,2 

Algonquin tribes, 34. 312, 5606-.570(5 

— lur-trade willi French Canadians 

6020 

— hin/iiii/e and habits, 602:5. 
Alhambra, too I 

Ali, tourtli caliiih, 1000, 1905, 1007, 
1918-10 

Ali, jiaslia of .Tanina, 3066 
All, son ol Vusiif (1106), :1080 
Ali, snltaii of Wadai, 2239, 2241 
Alibamus tribe, 3:59 
Ah Bey, Emir ol Egypt, 2156 
Alice of France, 40.38 
Alice of Hesse Darmstadt, 5221 
Alice, diui/ht(‘r ot Baliiwin II. of 
.lerns;il(_un. 4028-2'.) 

Ali Dunamam, of Bornu, 2234 
Ali-Elis tribe, 347 
Aligarh, ha 111e, 5199 
-town, 1:5:52 

Alim Shah of Delhi. 1224 
Ali Musjid Fort, l,i 17 
Ali Pasha. 5011. 501.5 
Alipuko. or Arikbuga, Mon/ol prince, 
1489 

Ali Suavi Etfendi, .5200 

Ali Vardi, id Beo/al .ind llilnir. 1257 

Aliwal. b;i(tle. J2')l. /2:/(i, .5.500 

Alkami], sultan, 1961. loio 

Allallus, enip-ror, 2788 

Allat, /oddess 1901 

Alleghanies, monntnin.s, 30, 308 

Allen, Horatio, >>23,i 

Allserhcim. ha tile, i:5lo 

Allia, l)attle 262:'. 

Alliaco. Petrus de. /eo/riipher, .5875 
All the Taleats, .\Iini''ir.\ ol, 1771 
Alluvial Period. 115. 127 
Alma, battle, insi, 4987 
: Almaden, ipiieksiiver mines. 5')i2-4:’. 
Almagro, Diego del, sp.inisb explorer, 
5!)()6, .5910 II. ..9J2 

Almanza, b.atile. 1160 
Almedia, Don Francesco d', 2282 
Almeida, sje/e (IM l), 4749 
; Alrneira, i.dmi, :;990 
Almohades, 220.s, :'.',)')0-9‘5 
: Almoravides, 2207, .JOS'.i 90, loll 
Aloa, 2219 

Alompra of Burma, 1’> )'., I 10.., 5.5oo 
I Aloupka, p.-ila'-e, ;2/ / 

Alp Arslan, .delink nilei-, 15.1 
I Alphabets, ol Vi.-tbi.i l'ili\ iii'.eiiplions, 
I I S,8(5 

I — Enropejin. ilevelojunent, 2:5(50 

— (be /l.'l'/olitie ol I be Sl.ivs, 291.5 

— Creelv (aneieni), 2 184 

— Me.literrjinean, oii/in probably 

l‘l/V|>|]-ui, 2 If). 2.58 

— l'hteniei.(n. ///.X, 1750 

- l’lnenieian-8\ i i,in. 2 1.'^ I 
siii'/h' iilpli.ibei |..r Hie |5rili-.li 
Bmidie ml \ oe.i I ed. 56.51, 56.'.5 
Alphonso : see Alionso 
I Alsace-Lorraine, ..149, .5220 
, Alsatians, :512 
Altai Mountains, (1,1(1, 1438 
' Altaku : se.' Kll.'Keb 
Altamsh, ol slave dvn.-isly : .see Shams 
eil-din Allanisli 

Altenstein. I’rnssian Minis(cr, 4830 
Althopakal, /ii>sy cliiel. :;io6 
Alting, |»arliamcn(, ;5.i68 
Altyn Khan, kin/doni. 677. 1509 
Alu-usharshid. or Urumush, kin/ of 
Kisli, 1701) 

Alva, duke ot, 4153. 4251, 1200 
Alvarado, Pedro de, (.uatciuala expedi¬ 
tion. 5901 

— in Mexico, 5898 

— Bern expedirKoi, 5910 

— Quiebe war. 5760 

I Alvensleben, Gustav von, Prussian 
general. 51 lo, .5120 
Alvinzi, Austri.-in general, 4681 
Alyattes of Lydia, 1797 

— tumulus, 1705 
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Alzeco, BulKJiri.in loador, SOSfl 
Ama, prefix explained, 1^12 

Amadeo VI. of Savoy, :iPU2 
Amadi, t ribe. ;t4K 

Amadocus, Thraeian cliiof, 240ri, 2r»:t2. 

Amalasuntha : see Arnalaswiniha 
Amalaswintha, daughter ul Tlieodorie, 
27!K>, ;{;{72, 

Amalaswintha. Kraiuldaiiuliter ut 'I'lieo- 
dorie. :n<)() 

Amali, noble fainilv, .‘1449 
Amalfi, :5'.)ti)-42, 4ori4 
Amalric Jerusalem (1102 74), 21 4S, 
4();f2-.{4 

Amanda Gamani of Ceylon, 1:57.1 
Amanian Mountains, 2.i;*2 
Amano Hashidate, .la pin, I 2^: 
Amano-koyane>no-Mikoto, 47() 
Amantius, enuueli, 20(»7 
Amanus, ioresf.s ol, J0 !"> 

Amarapura. lifoo 

Amasis of Egypt (r.70 no.), 17'.»h. 2120 

Amatembii : see ri'niliiis 

Amatonga ; see 'ronuas 

Amaun, eoniif of Monffort, :577.'» 

Amautas, 

Amaxosa : see Xns.is 
Amaziah of Judah, 1774, 1777 
Amazon, river, .■)0s:i -^s, 

Amazons, 22 o /, 2202 
Amazulus : see /.ulus 
Amba-Aladii. inilUe, 22 .>h 
A mbaridi, kitm of tbe Tabal, 172:* 

“ Ambassadors, The,” jiainfiutf. 
Ambasse, 2:5 lo 

Amber Trade, 204. :5:500, :57 !(» 
Ambuina, !>2.i, .iHS. lOf 
Amboise. m.issaere, 12S0 
I'eaee ot, 42S0 
Ambracia, 2.'>4i 

Ambrosius of Milan fd. :507), •5ri22 
Ambrosius of Spoleto, :50;57 
Ambsivari, 'I'l'uioiue penple, ‘;4.52, ::i7l 
Amel-Marduk, Knm ot l5al)>lou, I020 
Amelie of Portugal. .> 

Amelu, Hahvlouia]) iiobjlih, 2^21 
Amenemhat I. of Egypt. 2():.2 
Amenomhat II. of Egypt, 2 n.'.o 
Amenemhat III. of Eg.ypt, 2o.'.7 
Amenemheb. Kg.vpii.iii gciienil. 2072 
Amenerdis of Ethiopia, 2121 
Amenhotep I. of Egypt, 2.'>2 20('*7. -joas 
Amenhotep II. of Egpyt, 2o7;» 
Amenhotep III. of Egypt. Ki l.'i. 2077 
- - Meuilioli colossi. ‘JO IS, ‘J070 


' American-Indians, Erei»ch aided by.i 
1 60U0 rti 

! — fusion with C'aueaai.au race. .^»6i:i 

— 2<ortli Anierieaii tribes, .'i67.'»-78, 

r>707-24 

— pieture-writing. 1<‘>0 

— recent efforts to ehe<'k deore/ise. .aOl 1 

,—Sontli American tribes, riG7j aXOO, i 

r..s()i-7i I 

- theories of origin, .'itil2 I 

-tools, weapons, efe., 570S-1I, 67 IS- 

2/ 

— types, 660, 6076 

' — see also under names of trilies 
j American Islands Company, 

I American War of Independence ; .see 
' I’liited Stall's 

I Amerindians, race: see American 
! Indi.iim 

Amharas, people, :512 
Amharish, language, 22.'* 1 
Amherst, Sir Jeffrey, <><h»:5 G8 
Amherst, William Pitt Amherst, Earl 
(177:5 -is:. 7). 127.'' 

— Peking .Mission (ISIG). 7fiS, 7.02, ajO.' 
Amiens, battle. .'>i:*.s 

— eatbedral, >‘7.0/ 

— Mise ol (12(il). :IH72 

— treaty ot (IH()2), 2:514. 4701. 4771 
Amina, mother ol Mohammeil, IKUG 
Amin-es-Sultan, assassination. 

I Amir, El, Fateinid (‘aliidi. 2117 
i Amiride. Moorish iiiie.r. :50H4 
1 Amir Khan, I’indari leader 1277 
: Amis du Peuple, Soeiele »ies, .‘>20:5 
' Ammas, Mature godde.ss see ((real 
Mother ot tin- finds 
Ammi-ditana, of |5al>\lou, 1<5o:5 
Amrni-zaduga, ol r.a.h>lon. IGh'5, 1702 
Ammonites, lril>e. I7 :;g 
A mmaiiius Saccas, <«reek pbilosoplu't. 
2'<72 

Amraunira, of Ueirut. 174o 
Amon, Egypliaii god. Karn .k temple • 
see Karnak 

- Lower Egypt temple, 211'.> 

— rescue ol Hami'.se.s M., legend, 2112 

— worship o\erlhro\Mi by .Amenhotep 

IV , 2U<.»(), 210 t 

— worsbii> resloreil l»v llorembeb. 2100 
Amon, ol .ludab. 1770 

Amon-Ra, Egyptian god. JOf/s : see also 
ila 

Amorion, siege, 2012 
Amorites, people. 24:5. 2//, :512 l.'>.'>0, 
17:50 


Amenhotep IV. of Egypt, 2 .s,). loo.", 
20S0, 2102 

Amenh.otep, Kg\pliau odieial. 2077 
Ameni, oibei.il oi Aueieiil Egypt. 20.')i 
Amenmese.s of Egypt, 211 
Amenophis : sei- Ameulioiep 
Amequemecan (eii V), risi'oi, .'>7S4 

America, ;it)oi igine.s; sec .Vmeriean 

Indians 

-aboriginal languages. .'>.7.'*.'., .'■>00:5 
— llrilisli e\|>edilions to. lOllj eemnry, 
.',440 

dates ot ebiei events (tdOO lOoO), 

o:;i<', 17 


— A/.irn’s eonquesls. i7lo 

— eonquesls in IMi<erii<'ia. 174.5 

— eonfeinporarv |»orlraits irom ('aiiaaii, 

/7f; 

— Israelites struggle uilb, I7.'>:> 
revolt against EgV|>l, 2107 

Amos, Hebrew propbel, 1778. 17 .h:'. 
Amoy, •'■*'>o.> •’> 

Amphictyonic League, 2:57s, 2IS.H 

— ('<,nneil ol. 2.'> 5.',. 2.'>7:5 
Amphipolis, 2.',20. 2.'*:50 
Amphissa, 2r,:57, 2.'>:5H 
Amphoterus, Macedonian eommander, 

2:,r,o. 2.',:,i, 2.'>.'..'* 


discovery, 400.',, 4.‘'>ss. .',S77. ,^Hs:5 

— eastern vo.^^lgeH and flcir irillnenee, 

r,s7r> 

-- etfeet on Europe, :* H2. 4 11,'> 

— Enrofie.'in animals inlrodnced by 

S]»ania,rds, r>s02 

TYeneb eolonisatioM in, 11 lit, 7*011 

— immigration lo, resnils discnsseij, 

11 IS 

— inflnetiee on Enro|)e;ni eommeree, 

4.'>SS 

— M'eolitbie Period in. 108, 17:5 
- precious iiK'tals, 4.'>S0 

— Seanilinavian colonies, .'>878 
Spanidi and English quarrels over. 



0:524 


— sec also various coiirifrie.s 
American Civil War : see Pnited Stnte.s 
American Colonisation Society, 2204 
Americaa>Iadiaa Languages, 7>.'>.'>."», .'ioy.'i 
Amerioan-Indians, :il2, :542 

— Central American tribes, .^j 72 .^)-.'>S ()0 

— European relations with, and elfei;t 

on, 60/0, (iOll 


Amq, .Arama'aii oeen|».il ion. 1720 
- Ilittile slate, 1720 

I Amr ibn As, .Mohammedan geiier.-il, 
lull, 2141) 

Amritsar, golden feinple of the ,Sikhs, 
60 J 2 

Amru, Saffarid ruler, ID.'*! 

Amsel, battle. 2!)s:5 
Amsterdam, eomnn'reial history. 4007 
— modern eonditions, .'>:5.',.s 
views, -ZOOS, 0060 
Amu Daria, rivt'r • see Ox us 
Amulets, Egyptian. 2:5.'>. jj.S, 241, 2027 
Amundsen, arctic exploier. 066S, G666 
Amur, district. 080, O.S2, OUO 
Amur River, 060 
Amyntas I., of Maeedon. 2.">21 
Amyntas II.. «»f Maeedon, 2.'>2.'> 
Amyntas III., of Maeedon, 2.>41 
Amyntas, Macedonian pretemler, 2.'>22 
Amyntas, Persian general in Egyj)t, 
212 }) 

Amyrtseus I., Egypt ian prin<*e, 2128 
Amyrtaus n., king of Egypt, 2128 
Ana, Sumerian god, 200 
Anabaptists, 4187 
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Anabar Gulf, 124 
Anadoli Hissar, castle, 2i)})0 
Anagnostopulos ot Andritzena, 4851 
Anahuac, r>701 - .''> 801 ) 

Anahuac Tableland, .'5727 
Anamalai Hills, India, 112,^>, lir>o 
Ananda, (‘ou.siii and follower of Buddha, 
1188 

Anarchism in .Anstri.). .'>270 

— in Italy. 7>278 

— in modern Kns.ma. .'>:502 
Anastasia, tsarina ol Knssia, :5:n}> 
Anastasius L. I5.v/,antine emperor 

(d. 7.18), 27})4. 2007, ‘.'OOS 
Anastasius II.. Byzantine *‘mi)eror(71:5 
717>). 2018 

Anastasius. })atri:ireh of Constantinopb'. 
20:58 

Anastasius, Syrian flieologiaii, 202‘5 
Anatolia : see .Asia Minor 
Anatolian railway, 1002, r>2io 
Anaxagoras, |»hilosopher. 2.>08 0 
Anaxarchus. historian. 2.')0:5 
Anaximander, |)biio.so|)her. 2400 
Anaxippus, .Maeeiloniaii eommamh'r. 
2.>00 

Anbasa. governof of i:gypf, 214:5 
Ancestor worship, 404, 72‘.), 7 >4, 820 
Anchialos. baltle. :5n:t:i 
Ancon. I'ernvian antiquities, .^.s:51-:5| 
Ancona, Anslrians oeenpv (1810). 40:52 
■ harbour impro\ei| by Traiaii. 27:>1 

— independence ot. :50.'>o i>), .SO.'iO 
Ancre, Marechal d’. i:5i:5 
Andagoya, Pascual de. 7i00.'> 

Ai’dalnsia, ('asfile eoininers, 4000 

1 oiilederal loii ( . tow iis :500r> 

— Moorish eonqm'sts. :5.M t 

Moorish rule . st*e Spain. Moorish rule 

- origin of name, :5.. i * 

Andamanese people, :<12 
Andernach, bailie. :i:>H2 
Andersen. Hans, 78 

Anderson, Maior, detenee ot CbarleHlon. 
02:5'.) 

Andersson, Karl Johan, 228.5 
Andes, aboriginal ni-es. .'>088 

- tormalioii and natnr.’il teatnres, 

.'*801 o.| 

-- views, 6S0J, 6S0J 

Andijan. 17* 1 4 
Andis. tribe, :5:57. 

Andorra, republic, modcDi eonditions, 

.a:'.',)? 

Andrassy, Count Julius. :i080, 60 su 
Andre. Major. oOHI 

Andreas, kings ot Jfiingary' see 
\nilrew 

Andreas Palmologus, 2000 
Andree, S. A., balloon ('Xpedition to 
North pole, O.ifi 
Andrew II., ol Hungary, :>118 
Andrew III., <0 linngar.x. :*l is 
Andrew, of Hungary, husband of .Ioanna 
of Naples, :5')70 

Andrew II., Kiishmh ruler (1281), 6600 
Andrew Bogolubski, Ptissian prince. 
:5::n'2, •:.5()4 

Andriscus, .Maei-doni.-ni ]>releniler, 27>S:5 
Andromeda, nelmla, x/ 

Andronicus I., I5yzanl ine ('niperi>r, 2002, 
4<);.8 

Andronicus II., Pi.vzantine em])eror. 
' 2}»7;5 

Andronicus III., I5,vzanfine emi)eror. 
207:5 

Andronicus IV.. Ryzanline emperor. 
2082 

Andronicus, ruler of Tbessaloniea, 2080 
Androstheues, ot Tb.iso.s, 2.‘);)2 
Andrussov, treaty of (1007), :527S 
Angelico, Fra Giovanni, 4/27, 4120 
Angers, old lionsr, 67ss 
Angilbert, Erankisb historian, ;540() 
Angles, people, :512, :5470 

— see also Anglo-Saxons 

Anglican Church : see Cbnreli of Eng¬ 
land 

Anglo-Persian Treaty of ]87>7. 1004 
Anglo-Russian Agreement (1872-7.1), 
i;52i) 

Anglo-Russian Agreement (1007), i,'>22. 
1088 

Anglo-Saxons, 112 

— conversion to Christianity, l.'iin 
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Anglo-Saxons, invasion of Hritain. 3502 
kiriKs. Kngland under, 3837-40 

— law. 3838 
iiKHlern type, :i-IU 

— survey of history in Middle Ages, 

3373 

Angola. 1J312. 2347, 

Angoni Zulus : see iiitdiT /ulus 
Angora, battle (1102), 14<Hi, 2084 
Angostura, 50(57 -08 

AngoulOme, Louis, duke of, 4817. 18(55 
Angouleme, Louise of Savoy, du(‘li(‘ss oi 
(147(5 1.531), 4220 
Anguilla, island, 017(5 
Anher, EKyi)ti:in .sky god, 277 
Ani, town, 3024 

Animals, elianges caused by (daci.d 
I’eri'id. 110 

— doiiK^slieali'tn. early history, and 

resolts, 15i). 102 

— lOgyptian worshi|t, 2127 

essential conditions ol high<*r organ¬ 
isms, O.'S 

— instinct and intclligf'iicc. 108 
preIiislori(‘, j>lales lollownig 88, /2« 

Animism, 204, 2(5(>, 271 

Anjou, Francis, duUc of (d. 1584), 42(11 

Ankawijaya, king. 012 

Ankhs-on-Amon, lOgypthiii (|ueen, 2l05 

Anklam, 4084 

Ankore : see Nkolc 

Anna, lliilgatian tsarina, 3017 

Anna Ivanovna, I'lniinss ot Knssia. 

3315. .334(5, .M/.V. .l.iJU 
Annals of Tacitus. 31 lo 
Annals of Thatmes III., 2071 
Annam. i loo 

-- l''rench protect(»ratc o\i'r. si(5, 1I0(5 
— I''rcncli tn-ad's. 1111, 111 * 

-religious pi'rsecutions, 1112 
Annamese people, 312. J sso 

- t \ pl*s, I / / / I t 

Annapolis Convention (17S(5), (52ol 
Annapolis Royal, ('.mid.i sir Poii 

Ko.\ at 

Annapolis Valley, ('.in.id.i, a)iplc ot- 
i h.irds, (515(5 

Anne, (|iicrn ot Kngland (1(5(55 1711) 
44(53, 4 188, nun 

Anne (ol lloheruia), (imaui ol lOngland 
( 1 :515(5 0 1 ), :5(530. :5802 

Anne (ol Wiirwick), (pieen of Ihigl-ind 
(d. 1185), lunr, 

Anne Bolevn, (|uecn ol I'higland (1507- 
3(5) 123 5, 

Anne (ot (’lexes), (picm of lOiigl.aiid 
(1515 57), /233. 1238 
Anne (ol llntt.uiy), iiuccii ot I'raoci' 
(117(5 151 I), :;s28, ;5s:i0 
Anne (ot \us(ria), ipiccn ol l'■ral^cc 
( 1 (501 (5(5), 43 1 I 

Anne (<laiigliter ol bonis \l.oi l iauce). 
:5828 

Anne, empress ol hiissia (I730). IJ I 
Annibaliauus. ol Armcma. 2782 
Anno, archbishop ol Cologiic, :5.»03 
Annunciation, ('hristi.iu h'slual, 28 s:, 
Anomabo, Doti-h settlemcni. 22; 5 
Anoratayo : see Amiruddh.-i 
Anselm of Bee, archbishop oi ('.lufi-r- 
bur,\. :58(52 

Ansgar, lleMcdicline monk, :5557 ;5571 
Anshan, aiicii-iit country see bl.mi 
Anshar, llab> Ionian god, 277 
Ansiz, Seljuk leader, 105(5 
Anson, Admiral Lord, 1611. 4515. 5188, 
5.527 

Anson's Bav, Chinese junks sunk. :u! 
Ansprand. king ot the bombards :5 1(55 
Antalcidas, l>eace ol, 1818 , 2,5 i:., 25 18 
Antananarivo, 2.;/.v 

Antarctic exploration : see Arctic and 
Antarctic 

Antef IV, (I'ahankh), king of bgviit, 
20.51 

Antes, ancient triln*. :50(50 
Antes, people of the riiilippinc Islands. 
880 

Anthemius, Koman emperor (4(57), 2702 
Anthomus, Macedonian town, 2531 
Anthony ot Navarre (1518 (>2). 4285 
Anthony of Saxony (l827-:5(5), 4870 
Anthophora bee. loo 
Anthropomorphic divinity, 200 
Anti-Corn Law League (1838), 4817 
Anti-Federalist party in U.S.A., (520.5 20 


I Antigonus, governor of fJrcator Phrygia 
I (c. 323 B.C.), 1825, 2568. 2.380 
I — Seleucus’ ware against. 1838 
; -- war with Perdiccas. 2574 
I Antigonus Doson, 2582. 2586 
Antigonus Gonatus. 2577, 2580, 2586 
I Antigua, W. Indies, 6J84, 6108-09 
‘ Antilia, icgtuidury island, 5878 
Antilles, aboriginal races, 5687 -80 

: — convict scUlcmeiits. 6038 
i — French expeditious (1778-83), 6103 
1 — iH'gro slaves imported, 5026 
t)irates, 6048 

I - S)>anisl) eoiKpmsts and administra¬ 
tion, 5010 

' Antilles. Lesser. 5052 
; Antinopolis. 275.5 

Antinous, favourite of Pmperor 
' Hadrian, 2755, 2755 
! Antioch, on the Micaiuler. Asia Minor, 
battle of 1211. 2072 
Antioch, on (he ()ront(‘s. Syria, aiicienl 
trade* route*. 283 
byxanline* ualls ol. 'JU<i I 

— as capital eel the* Seleeu id Kiiipire. 

bS30 

-cession tee lty/.antium (11:57), 2061 
-eluriiig ('nis.ides, 20.5!», |018 :52. 

j 10.34, 4043 

— lounded l)> Se*l«‘Ui*us I.. 18:50 

- (JiHM'k civilisation ill, 1860.2507 
I Antioch, on the* 'I'lgrie. 1815 
i Antioch, council ed (4th ce ntnryi. 2 h 80 
j Antiochus I., Soter (281 61 p e-) oi 
I Syria. 1840 

i - de*f<*a( ol the (Jatds, 182s 
I porlrail Iroin a e*oin. /v/; 

.Sclcuciis I. gi\es him Straloiiice* 
i /.•*'•// 

I Antiochus II.. Theos (211 2l(> i*..('.) 

! ol Svria. bsio 

i -leorlrail Irom a (*oin. ISI': 

' Antiochus III., Megas or the Great (22:5- 
, 187 l;.('.). ot s.\ii:i, I8gu. |8|*J >1 

alliance with Mace*eloni:i, 258:5 
1 portr.eif Irom :i coin, /.s/.; 
j —Irc.ilmi'iit ol llu* .le*\\s. 1852 
‘ war willi Home. 2650 
: Antiochus IV.. Epiphanes (175-171 it <•.) 

; ol Syria. 1811 

I .Ie*rusale*iii s.ie k(*d by 18.5:5 
1 —die* M;e<*cah(*e‘s re*bc|liou. I8.5t 
I porfneit Irom a coin, /.s / ; 

I Antiochus V., Eupator (164 62 i: «■.), i 
i <el .Syri;e. 1851 ! 

Antiochus VII., Sidetes (138 p.p i <d [ 
I S\ria. 1815. 1,860 I 

I Antiochus VIII., Gr,vpus (125-06 p e ). ot I 
j S\li.(. IM !. 18 be I 

I Antiochus IX.. Cyzicenus ( 111-06 p.e* ), 

1 eel S.\na /.s / ;, IH16 

! Antiochus X., Eusebes (<*. 04 p.c.). 

[ eel Syria, bs te; 

I Antiochus (Hierax), ot Syria. 1820, 18 11 
I Antipater the Iduma*an, prociir;i1<er <ei 
I .Inda'.a, I .S.5M gem (, geiT 1 
Antipater of Macedonia (el. 510 it e .). 
i 1,S*26. *2574 

j e*.anipaigns. 2516, 2555 i 

j rtile- ovt*r ir»*ll«‘nic state's, 2573 74 I 

! .salr.apeel Mae*e*d(eiiia ami (Jre'cce*, 2.5<e8 
I Antipater, son eit (’ass.inele-r, king oi 
j Mace'tioni.a, 2577 

' Anti-Semitism, lirsl ri»els in Ale*\aiidria. 
i I.S62 

I Anton, diiki* eef M<entpcnsie*r : se*<* Meent- 
pe*nsicr. Anteeine' ertlrle'ans. eliikc ot i 
' Antonia, daughter eet M.ark Aaleeuv, . 

I 2700. 2715 

Antonine Column, Home*. 2040 j 

; Antonins, Marcus Aurelius, Ibeman | 

I i'lnpcreer (d. 217) : see* (’a ra cal la j 

I Antonins, Marcus Aurelius, Ibeniun , 

, empe*ner (el. 222) : .se*e lle*li<ega- | 

; leal us I 

Antonins Pius,emperor eef Htenii* (138), i 
i 275(:, 27.56 I 

-- Egyptian inseriptneus. 21:18 i 

Antonio Acciajuoli of Athens (140.5), , 
2085 

Antonins, C.. Homan (*onsul, 2665 j 

Antonins, Julias, Homan cotisub 2707 | 

Antonius, Lucius, Homan ceensul, 2682 I 
Antony, Mark (e. 8.5-30 p.c.), and ■ 

, Cleopatra, 2682 
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Antony, Mark, eourtat Alexandria, 2686 

— and Julius (’lesar, 2676 

— marriage to Oetavia, 2684, 2685 

— - eeratiien oveT body of Ceesar, 2679 

— Parthian expedition (35 p.(’.). 1873 

— rule after Camr’s eleath, 2677 

— W3ir and elefeeat by Augustus, 2978, 

2688 

Antraigues, Count d', 4570 
Ants, 110 
Antwerp, 4607 

llanse trade, 4070, 4087 

— vie^W8, 400 J 

Anu, Aryan tribe, 1163 
Anu, Hahyleeiiiau goel, 1038, 1041 
Anubanini stele. 26:5 
Anubis, Egypt ieiii god. 2002, 2095 
I Anuld of Ceylon, 1375 
! Aniiradhapura, 1504, 1368, i:]09, 1370 
i Anuradhapiira, battle eel. 1374 
I Anuruddha, Hiinm-.ee* ruler, i:50:5 
1 Anushirvan of Persia : se‘e* Kheesru T. 

I Anwar-ud-din, eef llu* Caniatie*. 12.51, 
j i 25.5 

{ Anzan. aiie'ient e*ouutrv : .se*e l!)lam and 
! Me*dia 

j Anzig, tribe*. 2:500, 2:tl2 
I Aeetius of Amida, 202:5 
' Apaches, tribe*. :52l. 5720 
I Apakhnas of Egypt, 2050 
j Aparovez of Persia: st*e Kliosrn 11. 

I Ape, mun-like, 152, 151, 2 sii, 6ioe5, 
64 14 

{ Apepi Ra-aa-kenen of Egypt, 206l 
I Apepi Ra-aa-user of Egypt. 206l 
I Apepi Ra-neb-khepesh of Egypt, 20(51 
' Apel. Eg.Nptiim god, 2001 
1 Aphrodite. Creek godde*ss. 2''2, 2409 
\ Apia. 077. 971, 97 9 
i Apil-Sin of Babylon. 1500 
I Apirak, ICI.-iinite di'etrict. r<oo 
: Apis, ICgypliiiii boll-god, 2o 20:5:5. 

I 2006, 21:50 

j Apocalypse. 2852 

' Apocrisiarius, eoiirt e liajelain ol flu- 
, Franks, .51 on 

Apollo, god. 2190 
Apollo Belvedere. 2 .n2 
iipollodorus, (iri'ek g(e\e*ini)i of I5ab\- 
leen. 2556 

Apollodorus, l.\rant ol t'as.Miiidiia. 258 o 
Apollon, geed 2100 
Apollonius of Laodicea, 288.5 
Apophis of Egypt. 20(50 
Apostles’ Creed, 2865 
Apostohcaiis. 2882 
Apostolic Fathers, 2858 
Apostolic Succession, 2867 
Appalachian, gnuip ol fribes . se'e* 
.Mllsklioge'.lll 
Appalachis, tribe, .5.37 
“ Appeal to Reason," soc'ialivt uews- 
pape*!-, 6:500, 6::o5 
Appian Way, 2(>:5o, 2052 
Appomattox, be'e***. siirremb*r (186.5), 
625 4 

Apponyi, count, 5:5:52 
Apprentices, English laws, ei:;'.i,3 
-- ohtaim*d tnein wurlvhoii.scs, ,5244 
Apprentices' Act, 1270, 46is 
Apries of Egypt, 2125 
Apsu, Hah.^ loiii.-Hi god, 276. 1610 
Apu-lt, epiee'li (j 1 Eg,\jit, 20 5,8 
Apulia, :50.52 
Aphra, ha 1 tie, 506,5 
Apurimac, hat tie, 5080 
Aquaris, aiimil.ar lU'hiiki. 81 
Aquileia, :50.30 

— cdimcil of, 2708 
Aquillius, Manius, 18.52 
Aquinas. St. Thomas, 45, 47, 78 
Aquitaine, 3:586. 3482 
Aquitania, 65 

Arabi, p.isha, 2161, 5520 

Arabia, Abyssinian rule in. 1888, 2252 

— ani-ieiit greiitnessol .Southern Arabia. 

1887 

— administration of British pos.sessions 

in. 55.50 

— areaj popiilaf ion. and eommeri'e. 

— Assyrian supremacy, 1680, 1883 

— Caliph’s wars, 1008 

— civilisation in reign of Ilarun al 

ilaschid. 1039 

— elasses of the poiml.ation, 1891 
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Arabia, desert dwellers and scenes, 1897, 
1949, 5591 

— liravidian migration towanls, 5618 
- life in, before Islam, 1884 

- Maliomet’s cominests, 1900 

-- Persian snfwmacy, 1881, 1884 

— railways, .55iI0 

region designated as, 1888 

— religions in, before Islam, 1888, 1889, 

1891 

— revolt on death of Mahomet, 1907 

— rise of Arab power. 188r) 

— Semites in, 1584, l.'>8.'i. l.")89 

— 'Purki'di •nipremaey, 1981 

— Uiimaii province, ld75l 
Arabia Polix, 1886 
Arabian desert. 1919 
Arabs, areliiteetnn*. 1940 

— lierbers defeat, 696. 

Jiyxantine intlnenee on, 12925 

— Pyzantiiim besieged t717-718). 29:55 
-- in (’hiiia, 1428 

('<‘ngo valley raids. 2;508 

— Crusades, 2:595-96. 4047 
in Past \trica. 1 129, 5628 

— I'laslerii civilisation transmitti'd to 

lOiirope by, 2:5S ( 4019 50 
Egs pt <‘omjuereii, 2111 

— - cf liiiology, ;512 

Kiirope invasions, 2:589, 2:t92 

— lormation ol slates and rise of 

power, 188:- 

— in India. 1 128, 5618 

— Ill Imiian Ocean, 1127. 14:51, 11:52 
migration nortliward(7oo ii.o.i, 1589 

- Nile river system of I'arl.v geogra- 

jiliers, 5662 

— p.i(‘lr\ ol, 1892 
Spanish eomuK'sts. 5:51:5 

- ill Sp;iiii and I'oiliigal see Moors 

— ■ ,Soiilh-easl \tnean settleinents. 2292 

trading boats at laixor, 'JOj.t 
-• - Tiirlvs dtdealed (712 A.D ), in Central 
Asia, 1120 

-- l.VJies of. :il9, .119, lyjr,. IS95 

— ill Cganda, 2:502 

ol Zanzibar. 5520-21 

Arachosia : see Kaiidali.M' 

Arad Sin, king ol 'Jaisa. M-os, 1701 
Aradus, aneieni eit.i . I’lio-nicia see 
Arvad 

Arafat. Mount, luo i, I905 
Arago, Dominique Francois, 1912, 191'.', 
1950 

Aragon, loiindatioii ol kingdom and ils 
growth, .5986 1005, 4221 

- Moorish slate in, :;515 

— 8icii.v taken hy ( 1282), :595;5 

-- trade with .Soutli Amencau eolomes, 

59:57 

Arakan. Ilritisii annexation, 5500 

— l5unnese(Ava) deleat of (I 41;;), 1.594 
early tiistory, 1:59:5 

— natives, :512 

pagoda, I’rince of Wales Msits, 1J99 ■ 
Araktshejeo, Count Alexei, 1849 
Arammans and Ashuruusiri»al, 1669 

— etfiiiology. :;i2 

— migrations, 61, 1.589,1«»57,1658,1721 

— raid on I5abyluii, 1620 

— • religion, 17:>:5 

— remains discussed, 17:52 

' - standing in Assyria, 1690 i 

Aramaic languages, 1 726, 1 824 1 

Arame of Urartu, 16()6, 1787 ! 

Aram Shah, ruler of slave dynasty, J218 
Ararat, Mount, 1977 
Aratns, leader of Aehieii League, 2582, 
2586 

Ara Ubiorum, at, tkdogue, :5142 
Araucanians, rare, (521, 591:5 
Araucas, tribe : see Araueauiaus 
Araure, balt.Ie, 5963 
Arawaks, tribe, :521 
Arbail, llabyIonian town, 1591 
Arbasa, governor of hgypt, 214:5 
Arb-Assouan, town, Kgyjit, 2026 
Arbela, battle of, 25-57 
Arbitration, indnstriul, arbitrators’ 
duties, .5252 

— in Australia, 108:5,1096 

— chambers of arbitration established, 

5252 

— settling the great coal strike, 1893, 

5251 


I Arbitration, history of movement, 5251 
I Arbitration, international, intrudiietioii 
I of principle, 5168 
I Arbitration Act (1872), 5252 
I Arbitrium Code, 3138 
Arbogast, regent of the Western Roman 
i Empire, 2786. .3450 

Arcadia, province of Egypt, 2139 
Arcadian League. 2517 
, Arcadians, Ereneh political part.v, 5087 
I Arcadians, race of Ancient tlrei'ce, :'>2l, 

I 2515 

Arcadius, emperor <»f East Roman 
empire, 2i:59. 2787 
Arc de Triomjphe, Paris, 5096 
Arcesilaus, king of Cyr<*m‘, 2187 
Archman Period, geological, 87,88,89,99 
diart lacing 96 

I Archelaus, son ol llcrod (11. 4 a.p 5, 1862 
I Archelaus, king of Maccdon (d. :;99 
li.('.), 252:5-24 

1 Archelaus, gcniTal of Milhiadates ol 
I Pontns (87 n.e.). 18:51 
Archers, .lapanc.se, 49S, ol2 
Archais of Pella, explorer, 2592 
, Architecture, Aztec. 5702, 510.1, 5779 
Rahyloiiian and .\ss.\ nun. 16 55. 169 I 

— beginnings in iiugalHbic slim’tmcs. 

179 

— P.vzantim*. 2925. 2926, 2966 

— ClnlM ha, .581 I, .5,s2l 
Cliimu, 58:51, 5S:5 4 

, — Cbinesc, ol llan (J.vnaslv, 759 
ctmtinnil.v <9 lornis, 2.’;6«5 
■ -- Eg\ptian'. 2929, 29 : 54 , 21 ’.55, ct .snj. 
Coil lie, 2971. :5.>52 

— (ircek, 292. 2Stl, 2161 , 2589 
Creek reii;iis.s,uiec. 21515 
liH‘a-Peni\lan. 5S52 5.5 

Indian, :it9, 1129 .19, IISII, 1195 
90, 121.1, 1211. 12.55 
Mava. 5722, 5779 

— !!■ niedi.eval (•erinany, 4179 
Nalnia, 577:: 71 

--I’ersiaii, 1821 
PlioMiiiiaii, 17.tl 

— of Pueblo Indians, 5717. 5721 

San Angnsfiirs piimiti\<- IcMipli’. 
JVru. :.HI4 17 

- in llie Santa Valley, Pern, 58 ;s 
3 lahnanaeo rnius. 5810 

Archon, olhei.il, 2.'>n 
Areola,tialtie(»i il795>). 1681 
Arcot, sn‘ge and eapinre (1751-52) 1256, 
1518. 5198 

Arctic and Antarctic e^oloration. 6. “'o 

6:557 

(tennan expedition (I99;>). OlllT 

— map, iill20 

- Pear.S (1996), 6275 

— .scientilie results, (i:52( 

Shaekleton’s, 6:578 

-trade atfeeted hy , 6:521-26 
Arctic regions, m- pai k, 6:5‘52 

— intiabitanls, 6:57; see also Es(|ni 

mau\, Hyprrboreaiis, etr. 

— maps, (ilf’JO, 6.>)2 

Arctogma, iireliistorie zoogcograpineal 
kingdoiii. 122 

Ardenbruy, (•erinan trade in, 1979 
Ardimi. kingdom. 2199 
Ardishir Babekan, loiinder ol tin* 
Sa.s.sanida‘; .see Artaxeixe-^ 

Ardu, Pabylonian slaxes, 2s21 
Arduin, king i»l Lomliardy, :59il 
Ardvs, king of l.ydia, ir»8:5 1795 
Ardys, Peisiin satrap.v, 25159 
Arecuna, trilu-, ■521 

AreFrode(d. 1148), bTlandie biNloii.in, 
Works ol. :5.569 

** Aroopagitica ” ol Mill«in, 4.351 
Areopagus, (’onneil at Atlums, 2199 
Arens, king ol Sparta, 2.581 
Arezzo, federation with 3'usean towns. 
39.50 

— Visconti acquires, 3972 

Argieiis, king of Maeedon, 2521, 2525 
Argfflus. claimant to throne of Mueedon, i 
2529 I 

Argamon, king of Ethiopm, 2247 
Argaum (Argaoii), battle of (1H9.3), 
1274,5499 1 

Argentina (Argentine Repulihe), I 
aboriginal relies, 5S15 
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Argentina, ethnology, 321 

— .leauit mission buildings, 591'3 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5956-94 

— soeialist experirnenU 6409 

— statistics, 

— view’s, 5811 
Arges, cathedral, ■'■Oo.'i 

— Roman Catholic bishopric, 1369. 

;1953 

Argistis I., king of Urartu, 1787 
Argistis II., king of Urartu, 1788 
Argives : see Argo.s 
Argo, nebula of, 81 
Argonauts, legend, 2186 
Argos, Athenian alliance, 2.>.’6 

— ethnology, 5521 

I — infhienee ot the sea on development, 
i :568 

I Argum, Mongol ruler, 1191,4912 
I Argus, building Ihe .\rgos, 2IS I 
I Argyle, duke of, Indian eonneil (1881), 

(1 l.i.l 

Argyle, earl of (d. 1661). ti79 
Ariald (e. 1956). ::!)56 
I Ariamsm (Chn.stian heres>)an(i Alha- 
, nasiiis, 27'.»8, 2888 

- eondemned by ( oiineiJ of N’ieiea, 

2879 

— Ihe (iotbs rmuineiafuni, :5511 

I — Roman J'hnperor’.s qimrrel over 
‘ iloetrines. 2781 

I — 'I’eiiton aeeepfaiiee, :;517 
I ol Ihe \aridals in Atiiea, 2291, ;;511 
' Ariapeithes, Seyilnan King, 2117 
Anarthes, ruler m i .ippadoei.i, lt!i 
; eenliiry P c.. 1825, 1827 

A: ' Tt, .‘i.relibi‘«ho|» (I! 19 57), .1911 

Aiubi, aneieiit peoi-ie, 1 - ’ * 

Aribi. eoiintry : see Arabia 
Arica. Chill oeenpirs. 

Arichis. of Fnuh, dwn. ol Ueiievunito 
(6t h eeiitnr.N ). :> Ml 5 

Arichis, dnk«- oi tienevenlo (Hth 
eentiiry). :>I6'.) 

Ancia, sacred gid\(' oi, 2619 
Arif Pasha, depiilatiuu to .\hdnl JIamid 
( 1909), 6.571 
Arikbtiga : set' Ahpnko 
Arik-den-ilu, King ol \i-s\na, 165‘5 
A^ima, .lapan. re\olt in 16,;7 8. ;.27 
' Arunaddana, king ol Ce\lon, 1:578 
> Arimaspoia, narraliNc in travel". 1158 
' Armiaspi, .Xsiatie ijut, 1 M59, 2187 
! Arimonnm, <•olmell ol, ' 9 . 2798 
I Anoald. ting ot th(‘ l.omii.iid", :'>M5; 

■ Anobarzaiics, Per.sian s.itiap. 25 ;2, 2558 
Ariosto, Lodovico (I 171-15.5 ; i. 1126 
Ariovistus, ’reiiton jinnee, ::i:5<. .5)12 
I Aripert. king ol the l.omhanK. ‘.164 
: Arish, El, Convention (isoo). 21..7 
Anstagoras, gov< rnor ol .Miletus. 18|4 
I Aristeas. Corinlliiaii geiu'ral, 14.>8 
Aristobuhis II., king ol Jnd.iai (<5 ‘> n.e ). 

I 1858, 2664 
Anstogilon, statue o), 25:.6 
Aristonicus, jninee ot Pergainiis, 18.52 
Aristophanes, Cii'ek poet, 2511 
Aristotle. 2519 

on art and philosophy, 6'{.SS, 642.> 

- hust ol, ! • /.s 

-on duties (d Ihe state, 6.5,89 
i — on iJri'i'k slaxery, 2826 

inlluenee ol te.aelnng. )5, 2596 
'—origin ol jihilosopliy, lil, 2595 

Arisiigawa, Prince, lo5 

Arithmetic, Maya sv-item, 57:51 

Ariulf, duke ol Sp ))eto (6lh emilury), 

I ;; 46.5 

; Ariunna, ancient pi i.ple, 1792 
I Arius, (’hristian lierehe, 2879 

- see also Arianism 

Arizona, Indians, ,5718, 5719, ,5722 
petnlled lores! at J’ho'iux. .5725 
i Arjun, Sikh guru (d. 1616), 1241 
1 Arjiina, a character in the Maha- 
hharata, 1182 

I Arka, Saladm captures (1 189). 49:53 
'Arkansas River, Ereneh .seltlenienls, 

I 6929 

Arkona, conquered by Danes (1168), 
3699 


Arkwright, Sir Richard, invent ion.s, 
4554, 4554, 5242, 6393 
Arlberg Pass. :579 
Arlington, earl of (fl. 1672) 
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ArmaKnac, party in FraiiC(‘, :i8U et 
sei(. 

Armed Neutrality League. 1704 
Armenia, aiva, poiailalioii, and coin- 
in«*n*(*. 

— for Armenians ; see Anm'nians 

— Assyria’s relations with, ir»77, laSO 

— the liagratid rulers, :>021 

— before the Arnu'nians, 1780 
-ami ItyTiantivim, 2028, 20.M, 20.'»4 

— des()late condition, causes, 1078 

— during Crusades : see Crusailes 

— emigration from, 1078 

— gypsies m, 2lo<i 

-literature ot, 11th emitury, :!02:» 
Parthian ri\ali> 1870 

— Parthian sovereignty in, 187 4 

— I’ersian rule established, 1878 

— projiosed union ot the Churches, 

11th century, 20:w 
revolt against 'Purkey (1801), r)2l0 

— rise to power, l.''>7r> 

— Homan supremacy, 1800, 27ri8 

— Hussian relations with, 1087, ;!028 
'Seljuk in\asion, 10.'>.'i 

— Svnau n'latioiis, l<)(i0, 18-44, 1840, 

2028 

— w'esti'rn feudalism ^•o|)ied. 2071 
Armenia Minor : see bessn Armenia 
Armenian Church, 2028, :‘.020 
Armenians, ))(‘o|>l<‘< ’402 4 

- Crusaders’ alliance witli. 4020 
ethnology, :421. 1070 
Nestorian teaeluTs. 1974 

— persecutions and massaiTcs. 4801, 

r.2ii, twtoti 

- traiisiiorted to Persia (e 1014). :402.'» 

— Woman, 197 1 

Armenoides, ancient pi'oiile (»f Alri<%a. 
2181 

Armin, Heinrich Alexander von, Prus¬ 
sian ministi'r ( 1848 ), 4020 
Arminius, prince oi the ClK-rusei (1st 
cent ur\ \ 1) ). 200(>. :! 112-1 
Arminius, Cerman relonner, 4200 
Armour, evoliitloll ol, 190. I9l 

mounted knight ot the Kith (‘eii- 
I ur.t, :os : 

— rise ol need lor, 180 

Army, origin among 'rmitonie peoples, 
;;i:!8 

— lor nai ioiial armies ; see under names 

ol eountru's 

Arnaiits : see Albanians 
Arno, Bishop (8(h eentiir.N). 2078 
Arnold, ol Preseia (li:!0 :t:’.0o, 

:4720. :! 0 ..o 

Arnold, Benedict, 0082 , tiioil, Oloo 
Arniilf, archbishop (e. 001). .5700 (ks. 
:;78o 

Arnulf, llol\ iioinan emperor (887- 
80!M. ■:r»:»o, ;$:i82 ;;o:m :;7 
Arpad, ancient country, !00<i 
Arpad, Magvai iuler (800 oo7), 20.')0, 

:: 1 1 4 , /; / / / j 

ArpAkii. proMiiee ol Assyria, 180i 
Arriaga, Dr. IWanool, 0 10',) 

Arreboe, A„ J»ani-.]i i»oet. 1077 
Arrhenius, on natuie ol nebuke, 82 
Arrhihffius, prinei' ol Lyneesli, 2022,! 

Arrian, tu-.loiian, 20 lo j 

Arrow War with China (J807 08), 700, 
p.iiio, oooii 

Arrowheads, stone \ge, 12:?, J ;s ! 

Arsaces, king ol Asialieiie : seeArsaeesl 
I . king ol Part Ilia | 

Arsaces 1., king ol Parlliia (d 218 n.c.), ' 
18 11. 1842, 1808 . 

Arsaces II., king of Partliia : see ! 

'I’iri'lales I. ' 

Arsaces III., king of J’artliia ; see 

Artabanns I. 

Arsaces VI., king of Parthia ; see 

Millirada,tes I. 

Arsaces XII., king of J’arthia : see 

Phraates III. 

Arsaces XIII.. king of Partliia, 187:) 
Arsaces XIV., ki ig of Parthia. 187:4 
Arsaces XIX., king of J’arthia : see 
Arta banns III. 

Arsaces XXXI., Parthian (‘intieror. 1874 
Arsacid dynasty of Persia, <i:5, 1871 
Arsatlus, Pyzan i ie n'presentalive of 
Nieephorns (8i i). 2040 

Arsames, satrap of Areia, 2560 


Arses, king of Persia (d. 2:46 u.c.). 1820 
Arsikas, son of liarius Jl. Notlius : see 
Artaxerxes 11. 

Arsinoe, wib* of 'rysimaeliiis of 'I’lirace, 
18:40, 2.578 

Arsinoe, sister of Ptolemy Philadelphiis, 
2.'»0(i 

Arsinoe, district, Egypt, 2021, 2i:42 

— papyri records, 21:40 

Arsites, bndher of Darius IT.. 1817 
Arsites, satrap ol Phrygia. 2.548 
Arslan, Izz ed-din Kilij (J 1.52-00). 

Seljuk ruler of Kum, 1071 
Arslan Khan, leader of the Kirghiz. 1.51.5 
Arsuf, Syria. Crusaders etuuiiier, 1026 

— Moslem eomiuest (1205), 404:4 
Art, eontiiiiiity in style, 2:461-6:4 

— ilevelopiiieiit and expression of every¬ 

day life, 208 

— see also under names of countries and 

4 )eot>les 

Artabanus 1. (Artavazd), king of 
Armenia, 187:4 

Artabanus I. (Arsaces 111.) (214 106 
n.o ), kingot I’arfliia, I860 
Artabanus III. (Arsaces XIX.), king of 
Parthia (d. 4o a.p.). 187 4 
Artabanus V. (.Maerinas), Parthian 
emperor. 1871 

Artabanus, I’ersian captain, 1816 
Artabazanes, i*rim‘eot .\tropatene, 1842 
Artabazus, Persian gmuTul, 25.»s 
Artacoana, Persian city. 2560 
Artatama, ot .Mitani. 1646 
Artaphernes, satrap ot Sardis (50,5 n.<*.), 

I 1811. 2107 

! Artavasdes, king ot Armenia. 1874 
i Artavasdes. governor ot Atropateiie 
(220 n (’.). 186 <.l 

! Artavasdus. brother-in-law ot Con- 
I staiitiiie V.. 20:?0 

Artavazd, King ol Armenia • sei* Arta¬ 
banus i. 

Ariaxata, baltliMd. I8‘:.5 
Artaxerxes I. (b'tngemanus). king ol 
J5‘isia (4<J5 421 IS16 

Artaxerxes II., Miieiuoii (Arsikas). Per¬ 
sian king (405 n.O,). I8|7. 2515 
Artaxerxes III., (bdius Cl-.s :;;?8 u.(' >, 
kiiigot Persia. 18J0, 2120 
Artaxerxes (Ardisbir Dabekan) loimder 
ot the Sassaiiid d.Miasty ol Persia 
i:?rd emitury A.P.), 1875. 

Artaxerxes, usurper ot Persian tliiom- 
(:?20 n (• ). 2560 

Artaxias, king ol Armenia, 184.) 
Artebrians, tribe ol Spjiin. 2112 
Artemidorus. historian (27o n.c », 2U2l 
Artemis, goddess see Diana 
Artemisia, wile ot .Maiisolii.s, the Hali- 
earnassiis inaiisoleum. 225, 22.S 
Artemisium, battle oi. 25o(i 
Artevelde, Philip van, :?8(iii, :?8i t 
Arthur, ol P>iiitan>. to hiia* jiage ;4I i:i. 
:t77:?. :?8()8 

Arthur, legendary king. :4806 07 

— Iimsbniek statue, :so7 

Arthur, Chester Alan, presidiuit id 
Cnited Slates, 626(i 

Arthur, Colonel, lo5 4 , 

Artillery, ot Middle Ages, ‘Juoi 
Artois, Charles, Comte d’ : see Charles i 
,\. ol Kram-e i 

Artsybasheff, iCnssian writer, 5‘Jll j 

Aruac Indians, 5670-80 1 

in Antilles, 5024 I 

— stone seats, 56.V2 I 

— toll! bs, ,'56,S’/; I 

— types and utensils, 5(7S(), Unsi 
Aruba, island, 

Aruru, Dabylonian goddess. 164:4 1 

Aruwimi, Iribiiiary ol Congo, 2004 
Arvad, Pbcenieian city and stati*. 17:46 
eompiered by Egyptians, 2072 

— Persi.in rule, 1748 

— ruins, /75’.v j 

— support, of Alexander the Dreat. ! 

— tombs, ir.iS, 17.19 i 

— trading eenire, 1422 ! 

- tributary to the Hitlites, 17i:i 

‘ Arx Carolina ” : see I’ort Carolina 
Aryakhata (b. 476 a.i>.), early riiatlie- 
matieian, 1214 

Aryaudes, Persian satrap (522 b.c.), 
1810, 2128 
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Aryan languages, numbers speaking in 
the British Empire, 555:4 

— origin of, 1160,5618 
stock language, 1128 

Aryans, people, :421 

— Armenia invaded, 1788 

— Asia. Minor inmiigr.'ition, 1700 

— Ceylon colonisation, 1170 

— civilisation and eiisloms. 1164 

— Eurojiean distribution, :46. 2:472 

— Indian invasion and its elbuds, 1155, 

116:4, 1167-85, 5616, 5618 
' Tndo-Aryan hymns : se»‘ Vedus 
in the Middle East, I 127 

— origin. 1 160 . 14 40, :{42:? 

— and origin of tin* Singhalese, 1:407 
in Persia. 1808. 1821 

— religion. 1165 

Arybbas, king ol Molossia, 2536 
Arzawa, language. 1721 
Asa. kingol .ludali, 1760. 1771 
Asa! Jah. mzam ol ilaidarabad, 124:4, 
124 I 

Asaf ud Daulah, wazir of Oudh. 1261 
Asander, governor ot Lydia, 2548 
I Asanga, Indian monk, 1206 
! Ascalon, city, Assyrian rule. 1670 
I — battles during the Crusades. I9ii,''>, 
\ 402 :?, 4026-27. 40 :?:?, l(i:;8 

! Ascension, island, 545::. 5,5/2, 5570 
i Asceticism. 2881 

Aschatfenburg, battle ol (1866), 5070 
Asclepiodorus, n'veiiiie eolleidor of 
l4aby|on. 2556 

Asculum. aliment town. 2650 
Asela, kiiigot Cevlon, i:>7l. i:?7:? 
Asgard, in Seaui|jua\jau myth, 35:41 
Ashanti, stale, 2250 

— Drilisli relaljoiis wifli, 2271 

war.s of 1827 .31 and 1873-71. 2201, 
5518 

Ashanti, tribe. :{I6 
Ashbourne Act, 5177 
Ashburton Treaty (18 42). 6127 
Ashdod. city, 167 I 2125 
Ashikaga. .lapaiiese dynasty. 477-SI 
Ashikaga Takanji, .lapauesi* sbogiin. 
4 77. 478 . 4 .SI 

Ashkuza, tribe, Assyrian relations with. 
1680, 1686, 1714 

— Crarfu region pndiably oeeiipiisl l>\. 

1 788 

- wars with the Medes. isu;? 

Ashmun, adminisir.ition of Lilx'ria, 
226 I 

Ashminnak, king dele.iled b.\ lOlamite-', 

I 704 

Ashraf. \fglian ruha ot Persiii. 1086 
Ashtaroth, SyriiOi (|i>ii \. 265 
Ashur, Vssyriaii god, 16 42 
Ashiir, capital ol .\ssvn;i. 1618, I65i), 
1668 

Ashurbampal. king of A.s^vri.i (7lli 
eeilturv II.C.), I570-8O, l(i2l. 1682, 
168 1 

Armenian (‘xpedition, 1786 

— art ot, 270. 27/ 

— eompiest of Egypt, 2122 
coronation, 1682 

— Elamites deteated by, lf!20. 1708 

— least ing wit I) hi'- (lueeii, 109,1 
inseriptions. 2816 

— library, 1677, 1686 
-giortrait, 70,si 

rebels against bis father EsarlLiddon, 

1682 

— records of, 1701 
Tmiininan, defeated by, lOS,! 

— Tunis, battle of. l7J<f 
Ashur-bel-kala, kiu'g of Assyria. 1657 
Ashur-bel-nishishu, king ol Assyria. 

1648, 165:1 

Ashur-dan I., king of Ass.vria, 1655 
Asbur-dan II., king of Assyria, 1651) 
Ashur-dan III., king of Assyria, 1615, 
1668 

Ashur-danin-apli, son of Shalmaneser 
11., 1575, 1613, 1667 
Ashur-irbi, king of Assyria, 1657 
Ashur-itil-ilami, king of As-syria, 1686 
Ashur-nadin-shum. king of Babylon, 
1618, 1677, 1707 

Ashnrnasirpal I., king of Assyria 

(13th century l).(\), 1655 
Ashurnasirpal II., king of Assyria 
(885-860 B.c.), 1650 









Ash—Ath 

Ashurnasirpal II.. Aramavui init^ration 
olu‘ck<*d hy, 17'20 

— iJ.ibyloiiian town hcsic^jc’d by, Ifil.l 

— coiKlUf'sts, ir)71, Kilii 

— Kuphrat«*s crossod by means ot 

itdlaled skins, Iiidl 

— lion from palace of, 

— j)ainted til»' from Kalkbi, IhHO 

— palace ('iifranet', ICH'J 
prisoners received by, 

— sie^e njieration eondnefed b> , KUil 

— statue of, KiOO 

— triiimpliant return from battle, KUil 
Aahur-nirari, kin^ ol Assyria, Ibr).') 
Ashur-nirari II., Kinjr ot Assyria, i 

1.".7.''), 1(5()S 

Ashur-resh-'ishi I., kiimof Assyria, lU.‘>a 
Ashur-uballit, kin" of Assvn.i, luuu, 
1007, 10;.:{ 

Asia, fauna of Northern Asia in Drift 
and (ilaeial I'eruxD. Il2:» 
inoiinlainssj.sfein of tJie Middle Jiast, i 
112 :; ' 

— prebistorie land eonneetion with 

Africa and Ani<*ric.a, 122 
river systems ot the .Middle East, 

I 121 

— |{oiiian empire in, l.s,'>0 71 i 

- sk('t(“li niHpot yriMt empires be( ween 

777 and 814 \.l) 
watersheds, 1121 
Asia, Konian ]troviner> ol. 18:'.2 
Asia Minor, .\le\ander the treat’s 
eoinpiest, 2ril'.) 
area and |)opulation, 
art ot aiicK'iil, liU'i, -'uffo 

As'-yriaii lelalions with, loso, lOOu 
liarrows in. 1701 
Hyzantiiie rule, lO.’..*! 

Ciiiinierian invasion (7oo n.r.), ll.'tO 
eommerei', 

crusaders 111 see Crusadc's ; 

the Diadochi wars, 182.') \ 

— Irontier decision altei (‘nmean wai.i 

.•)011 I 

(bilhc invasions. 1827 i 

--(lici'k inllueiice during Homan i 
supreniac.N', 18')'i j 

— llittite inscriplnms ami remains, j 

1718 ! 

leamn* aizainst I’crsia, 1810 i 

liSdian Miprema<-y under Cru.‘sus, 

1708 I 

.Macedonian conijuests, 2.')10, 2.')8:{ ; 
Mithradalic wars, 18,; 1 | 

- Jieoples ot, 17.8!) i 

I’ersian eomiuest and rule, J700,181:; i 
pliysical lea lures, 1780 

— potlery, earl.N, l.'>01, l.'iOl 
religion of early inhahitants. 170o 
Homan empire in, 18{(), l.s.'iO 

— Timur’s coiKpiest (1401), 1!)7:{ 
-Turkish suiireinacy, 1071, 1!)70 

Asiatic Turkey : see 'rurke> m Asm 
Asiento Contract, 1100,4020, .■)04l,0102 
Askabad, Harthia, 200 
Askia, title of rulm- of Sonrhay, 2220 
Asle. batik' ol (i:;80), :5r)70 
Asoka, kill" ol Mattadha, 1102, 1202, 
i;!71, 2.’.08 

Aso san, view of tlie crati-r, J19 
Asot, ruler «tl Armenia ( 01 .'^)-28), 2o:»l 
Aspasii, Asiatic tribe, 2.')04 
Aspern-Essling, battle of (1810), 4711 
Aspromoute, l)atlle of (1802), .'iOaO 
Asquith, H. U., 6167, 1 )102, 5.1117, 5t.‘18 
Assa, kinjs' of E^ypt, .5lh dyiia.sty, 2037 
Assaceni, .\.siatie tribe, 2501 
Assam, 321, li;')2, 5.500 
Assam Duars, 1327 
Assandum, battle of (lOlO), .3550 
Assassins, s(‘et of the Ismailians, 1050, 
1001 

— ehanue of doctrine in Hltli century, 

1007 

— development and doctrines, 1000 

— Mongol war with, 1487, 1000 

— stron«hold.s cajitured (1200-77), 

2151 

Assaye, battle (1803), 1274. 5400 
Assiniboia, district, (’anada, OHIO, 0143 
Assiuiboin, tribe, 344 
Assiniboine river, lumber afloat, 0007 
Assis, Hyk.sos kiiiR ot E(?ypt, 2000 
Assisi, chureh of, 3051 

— Visconti acciuirea, .■51)72 


Assisi, St. Francis ol : see Francis of 
A.ssisi 

“ Assizes ol Jerusalem,” 4too 2, 1021, 

40.30 

Assouan, town, inscription, 2038 
Assouan dam, 2108 

Assyria, l57l-80, 104.5-00 I 

Aha/ of .linlah, acknowledgment ■ 
of siijwemacy. 1777 1 

--antk|uity ol kin"doni, 1500 

— Araiiuean migration opi»o,sed }>y, 

1720 i 

— architecture, 206, 270, 272, 276, 

1071, 1079, 1001-05, 1000 
Ariin'iiiaii colonies, 1780 
-army, lO'io, 1003 

-armour, 200 

-—horse used in warfare, lOtiTt 

-power dejiendi'iit on, 1572, 1050 

-soldiers, 1016, KilU, 1060, 1006 

— art, 270, 1005-00 

- jiottery, 200 

— .sculpture, 27li, 27/. 1001 
-sp(‘(*imens of ap|)licd art, 1066 

— Ashurnasirjiar.s emturc, l»;5.'i 

— Ashiirnasirpars palace, 1069, 1002 
bell, 109! 

bull, buman-headed, 1010 

— chariot, Ht06 

Cimmerian invasion ri'piilsed, 1700 

— i‘i\ ilisation, 207, 1550, 1020, |O80-‘l0, 

2502 o:; 
climate, 1080 
elf)fhiTijJ!, 2<iU 

I’olossi III transit, 1091, 1096 
lvu.\[>tian relations, 2071. 2080, 2121 
lOlamile stniKKle with lor Halij Ionia, | 
1700 I 

Ksarhadilon’s empire, 1570 j 

— ethnolo^'V, 200, 321. lOP.I, 1080 

— teud.dislii m, too 1-02 | 

icovernors, 1002 I 

He/ekiah’s revolt, 1778 

--histonral ri'oirds. 27:;. 2) 1, lOKt \ 
India invaded hy. 1201 j 

Israel siihjeet to. 177 I | 

inscriptions, 1020, 1005 , 

— - law eodi's. 274 i 

lit(‘lal lire, 271, 27.5 j 

map, show III" extent from 1000 (o | 
700 n.c., 160 ; 

-- mei'lianii'al arts, 270, 212, 216 
.Media's relations with, ISOl 
Mesopotamia, o(‘ciipa1 ion ot, h.l7 

— Middk' A.ssyrian mnpire. 1050 

— new empire ot, HiOO 
old enipua* ot, 105.3 

— palace, plate laeimx 250 

- I‘lnemeian revolt against, 1715 I 

population, 1080 j 

“ r<'lijrion. 274 i 

— rise of kiimdom. 1015-51 I 

- Homan jiroMiice formed, 2752 

secretaries of tlm Kiiik, 1061 ! 

— S<*niiaeheril)'s pahu'c, 1079 I 

- Shalmaneser ll.’s eminre, 1,)74, 1000 j 

slave labour, 1091, 10'J6 \ 

siihjeet stales polie> , 1000 j 

— 'reiimiijair.s iiiva.sioii (e. 005 ; 

1700 

— Tifilath-pileser l.’s emiiire, 1050,! 

1057 } 

— tools, 271 

types of Assyrians. 1010, 1061 

— I’rartu’s e.xiension of emiiire into, ! 

17.87 I 

war scenes, 1570, 1010, 1012, 10 hi, ', 
1011, 1016, 1021, 1062, 107 I, 1070, ! 
106.i, 1710, 1712 : 

— see also Habylonia and Mesopotamia ’ 

Astabene, ancient kiiiKdom, 1841 I 

Astarte, Koddess, 1737, 1710 ! 

Asti, Italian city, im>neyl<‘nder.8 in ; 

Ileiiaissanee period, 3050 i 

— - suhjuKation (1155). :tOI5 ! 

— Vi.seonti, <■’. (•'. aei|iiires. .3072 j 

Astrakhan, city, Itii.ssia. 6270 I 

Astrakhan, district. Knssia, 3.310 
Astrology, amonu Jlahylonians, 10.37 

— Cliine.se students, 710 
Astronomy, 2305-00 

- Assyrian records, 273 

— Ilabylonian, 10:;7 

— CbaJdman infliieiiee on Creek, 2502 

— (3uncsc stiuleiits, 7JO 

— in early Jndia, 144 
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Astronomy : .see also Calendar 
Astyages, kinu of the Medes, 1020, 1804 
Asuncion, city, Eai i"uay, foundation, 
5014 

— Spanish relations with natives. 51):10 

— statistics, 

— view, 5074 

Asurbanipal : .see Ashnrhanij)al 
Asuras, demons of Hindu m.vfhology, 
1182 

Asya, ancii'iit country, 207:; 

Asykhes, king ot Eg.vpt, 20:il 
Ata, legendary king of E"> pt, 2o:t2 
Atabeg dynasty, loot, 4(ii!i 
Atacama, 372. 5!)8!) 

Atahualpa, imm of Heni, 58 15, 6S0S, 
6676, 5872 71, 5007 
Atanlf, king ot the Coths ' st'c Athaulf 
Ateas, Scytliian king. 2118, 25:;7 
Ateliers Sociaux, Eoiiis Hlatie'» scheme 
for, 520:; 

Atelkuzu, lonner kmgrtom, !•] Fiirope, 
.3111 

Aten, 10gyi)fiaii go»l. 2102 
Ateste : sta* Ivstf 

Ateti, k'gi'iidar.v king of Kgvpt 2o:i2 
Athabascan tribes. :;21, 6lo. 5712 
Athalaric, Ostrogoth ruler id. 5:;i) :;i.')8 
Athaliah, wilt' oi .loram. king of 

Judah. 1771, 1772, I77t» 

Athanaric, ehiel ol flic Visigotln, :;41‘> 
Athanasius, bishop ot Ah'xandii.i 
(d. 676 A.P.). 2782. 2s8,s, ‘jss.s 
Athanasius, lounth'r of J.auia Mon.is- 
ferv, 008, 20,)2 

A("'.r Veda-sat'i't'd hook 11M. 1212 
Athaulf. king ot tlit' tmlhs, 01. 2388, 

27HS. 3 452. .3510 

Athelstan. Aiiglo-Sa\ " king C'25-40), 

:;8:{o. iioo 

Athenagoras, Atlit'nian jihikisoplit'r, 
2.81)2 

Athene, goddess, Aeropoli" statue ol 
J'alla.s Atlii'lie. 2VS 

— T.ologiia Iwad ol, 2 ht9 

— idt'iililied witli I'ig.spliaii Nt'ilh, 2007 
I'artheiion slafue. 2/76, 26oi, 
ti'iiipk' a‘ Tiip.s. 179 

Athens, caj ital ot On'cee, Acrojiolis, 
29!, 218 ( 1 , to tact' pagt' 2407 
■ .A III igonus's eompiest, 258! 
eommeree. 218 1 

— ('onP'dt'raey lornied, 2517 18 
('olisl •! lit ion. 2100-02, 2.)7 4 

— di'elilie of, 2585- 87 

— deinoeraev, deelini' tif, 2518 10 

— I'thiiologv ot Athenians. .‘>21 
tall ol, 251.3 

— gokleii age ol. 2407 25(10 

— Harald, son ol Sigiinl’s rfcai»tur»i 

uhtouiub'd. 2055 
li'agiu'against Maei'douia. 25:i0 

— undi'r l.yeiirgus, 2585 

- Macedonian relations, 2521 22,2520, 

25:;o 

-- Maet'donian sniirt'inat'v, 257:; 258.3 

— .Macedonian wars, 2528, 25:;]-34 

25.37-:; 8 

m.'irket place rt'stored. 2!o; 
nohk'man’s honst', 2l6it 

— I’l'rsiaii allianct' wilh. agaiiLst. 

Macetlon, 1810 

— I’t'rsian embassy. 261/2 
I’ersiaii wars, 1810, 2107-2502 

— piel nrt's, 6266 

— ri'Slort'd, 2177 
ruins, 2199 

— school of ))lulosopby, 2616, 2888 
siege (80 ij.(’.), 18:14 
sophists, rise of. 2511-12 

— .Spartan wars, 2511 1.3 

— theatre ot Dionysus, 2179 

— Tlit'st'i.'iii ti'inple, 2.S0 
Thracian coast eoinpu'st, 240;; 4 

--- Turkish sieges of, 2084, 2000 

- in 121 Ii century, 2'.>03 

— tyranny established, 2404 

- Venetian oeeuiiation (1087). 3oi!) 

Athens, Walter de Brienne, duke of: 

see Walter de Drienne 
Athens, duki'doni of, 2300 
Athinganer, seel, :;io5 
Athlith, town, 40i:i-40 
Athos, mount, monasteries, 2'.)74 
Athothis, king of Aneient JOgypt, 2032 
Athtar, Arabian deity, 205 

6457 
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Ati, king of Egypt (6fh dynasty). 2038 
Atlantic Ocean, 5657-72 

— displacement of Mediterranean in 

coinmeree, 28, 29 

— map sliowing routes of discoverers, 

“ Atlantis ” of Plato, 5601 
Atlantis legends, 5660 
Atmosphere, 05 - 06 
Atoms, energy of, 105 
Atossa, wile of Darius, 1807 
Atrebates, Keltic tril)e, 2428 
Atrimpos, Lithuanian deity, 3188 
Atrina, rebellion against Darius, 181t) 
Atropatene, Persia. Antiochus 111. ol 
Syria’s invasion, 1842 

— named after Atropates, 18.37 

— region sacred to the priestly class ol 

J^ersia, 1868 

— relations with Partliia, 1860 
Atropates, Pcrsi.ui satrap, 1837 
Attalus of Macedonia (2.37 ii.c.), 2.541 
Attains L, (241 -107 n.c.). king ol 

Pergamiis. 1828. 18.U 
Attalus III., king ot Pergamus, 1832, 
2384 

Attapakshu, Elamite ruN'r. 1701 
Attar-Kittakh, Elamite ruler. 1703 
Atthakathas, lluddhist eommtMitaries, 
1374, 1376 

Attica, (Jrecce, influence of the sea on 
development, 368 
—.for iiistory of. see Athens 
Attic Maritime League, 2404 
Attila, king ot tlie Huns (5th century). 
2388, 2700, 3028 

— death scene, 27.v.t 

deteat at (’halons-sur-Marne, 4001 

— invasion ot Western Europe, 3454 

— and the i)oi>e, :i0:H 

— |)ortrait, 

Atvida, mines. -*068 

AtyadaJ,m.vttiieal rulers of Lyilia. 1701 
Atzcaputzaloo, kingdom. 5782-02 
Aucar, negro state see tthaiui 
“ Aucassin et Nicolete,” 3808 
Auckland, George Eden, earl of (1784- 
1810), 128V,, 1287, .‘..".OO 
Auckland, N. Z., views. 99! 

Audians, monastic order, 2882 i 

Auersperg, Prince Adolf, Austrian eom ' 
mander, (1818) 1030 
Auersperg. (iermaii minister (1668). 
4124 

Auerstadi, battle ot. 4731 
Auerswald, Alfred von 4020 
Auerswald, Erdmann von, 4060 
Augereau, Ereneh general, 4687 
Augsburg, city, bankers, 4508 

— Holbein paintings, 4136 

— Soutli American trade, 5038 
Augsburg, battle ot, o:.5. 3115 
Augsburg, eonlession, 418'.). 1203 
Augsburg, diet (1547), 4220 
Augusta, eleelress ol Hesse (1831), 4878 
Augusta, (lerman emi)ri‘ss, .v.’// 
Augustamnica, province ot Lgypl. 2l3‘.» 
Augusta Secunda, firovinee ot Egv])t, 

2130 

Augusta Treverorum, Homan town, 
2772 

Augustenburg, Schleswig - Holst (‘in 
claims. 5063. 51 .'.3 

Augustine, St., of Hippo (d. 430), 2201. 
2888, 2800, 4013, 

Augustine, St., missionary to Hritain ' 
(506), 3373, 3505, 3520, :]r,2n, .ir,2! ' 
Augnstinian missions in South America I 
5<)20 1 

Augustus I., king of Poland (1548 
1572) ; see Sigisniund 11, 

Augustus II., king ot Pol.iiid (1607 
1733), 3281, 4145, 44r,0 
Augustus III., king ol I’oland (17:51 
63), 3256, :5283 

Augustus, emperor of Rome (Octavius) 
(63 11.0.-14 A.D.), 268 4, 2601-2707 

— administration of empire, 26i)4 

— busts. 2977, 2991 

— and Cicsar’s murderers, 2680 

-- (Consolidation of eniiun* under, 200<i 

— and Mark Antony, 2677, 2688 

— marriagt's, 2702 

— and Pornpeius (30 u.c.). 2680 


Augustus, title of Augustus confern'd 
(27 li.c.), 2601 

Augustus William, prince of Prussia, 
4543 

Aulad Soliman, Arab tribe, 2232 
“Auld Alliance.” 301.5-10 
Auneau, battle of (1588). 4200 
Aurangzib, (Alamger 1.), Mogul emperor 
(1658-1707), 1237 

— Rerampur defeat, 1239 

— early eumpaigns and governorship 

ot the Dtieean. 1236 

— t.anafieism of, 1147 

— Mahrattas* relations with, 1238 

— mos(iue at Benares, JI-i9 

— palace ruins, 11J7 

— liortrait, 1237 
Aurelian Column, 2791 

Aurelianus (L. Domitius), Roman 
emperor. 1866, 2771 
Aurelius, Marcus, Homan em])eror : 

K(‘(* Marcus Aiindiiis 
Aureolus, Homan gen<‘ral. 2770 
Auricular Confession, :i528 
Aurora, mother of Al Mansur, 3082 
Aurora Borealis, 2505 
Aurungabad, India. 1137 
Aussa, kingdom. West Sudan, 2220 
Austen, Jane, 4822 
Ansteravia, an amb(‘r island. 3120 
Austerlitz, battle ol (1805). 464.5, 4728 
Austin, Sir H. T., arctic exploriT, 9325 
Australasia, 1020 , 2<123 
Australia, loll r.o. 10.57-1100 

— ar(*a, 1012 

— cattle imislering, 1099 

— climate. 1012, 1016, IO 88 
(’onunonwcall h, ollires 01 , in Lon¬ 
don, 1092 

eonditions of life in. |O0T_'.is 

- convict setth'liient-, 1027. /W T), 5180 
t ook elaim.s lor Lrilain. 6.345 

d lies in histor.N, 1000 

- deh'nees, 1099, 5592 

— <lisco\er\ and setflemenf, I02‘', 

1043. 1044 . 10.57, 111 : 5 . nil. 54.57, 
1033, 1035, 10 19,1037, 101 ',. Iir,',. 
10'i8, 1059, 1090, 1091, 1092, 1098. 

10:2 

— ediieation, 1082, 5.500 

— ethnology and ethnography, 321, 

1010 

— —British iiiflnenee on races. 5625 
-eharaet eristics and history ot 

aborigines, 1020, 102:5, 1026, 

5621 

— — niimlxT of aborigines. 1027 
-race (|iu‘.stion, lo04 

— tyjies and origin ol ahorigim's, 
209, 351, 1010, 1021, 1022, 1023, 
1025, 1027, 5182 

— exploration of interior, 1030, 1050, 

1070 

— fauna, 1017 

— llnaneial crisis of 1802, 1079, 1081, 

108:5 

-- gold, di.seovery and develojmient of 
mdii.stry, 1092, 1074 
-- govern men t 

— — Coniinonwealth, tormalion and 

pnM‘]aina1ion, 1(»21, 1082, lacing 
p. 1083, 1081. JOS.-,, 1085, 1080 
10.88. 1081), .5578, 5570 

— constitntion.s of JH5 o |o 1855, 

1071 

-governors in pnuvssion (18.S8), 

1077 

-provincial administration and 

government, .5576 78 
-sell-gov(‘rnment, lo40, .5648 

— immigration, 1076, 1088 

— industrial arbitration, 1083, 1006 

— labour (jne,slionM, 1046, 1083, J093, 

1007 

— I.-ind (iiiestion, 1070 

— - mn|»s, 1010, 6345 
' navy, 1000 

— ])opiilation, 10.87 

— products map of Soutii-East, 1013 

— protective tariff, 1082, 1006 

— “ running-ill ” horses, 1099 

— Ru-sselPs policy, etc. (is.50), 4980 

— stab* governors' appointments, 6361 

— strike .scenes (1800), 1081 
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srtmery, tun 

1035, 1039, 1037, 1044, 1045, lOSS] 
1058, 1090, 1098, 108 t 


j — telegraph line across, 5633 

— 2()th oentury history, 1087 

— vegetation, 1016 

' — Wages Boards, 1097 
j —see also New South Wales, Qiieens- 
I land, South Australia, 'I'asmania, 

I Victoria, and WeshTii Australia 

Australind, founding of. 1064 
Austria, 4405-15, 4521-31, 5221-22. 
5329 37 

— area and population 

— army n'organised (1868), .5091 

— Bahenbergers’ supremacy .after 1154, 

3602 

— and Halkan crisis(1908), 5325, 5331 

— Berlin Treaty concessions (1878), 

.5206 

, —commercial treaty with Prussia 
! (Z()llv(‘rein) (1853), 4073 
; —eoneordiit of 1855, 4074 
i - • eonfi'reiK’e of (Jermaii princi's at 
Eranklort (1863). .5062 
1 — constitution granted (1818), 1035 
I — CriiiK'an War : set'('rimcan War 
: — Croatian military frontii'r, .3088 
\ — currency 

- dcvi'lopmcnf of kingdom, 4 lo7, 441.3, 
1521 


- I'thiiology, 32! 
finance 

I un(l(‘r I'Yancis 1 . 4825 
i — (Jermaii lederalion schemi*, 4061 74. 
' 4882. 5057 

government. 40:i5. 5000. 5337 
lfa]tshiirg possessions in 15th cen¬ 
tury. 3121 

- ITiiiigarian invasion (1485), :{654 
industries and (‘oiiimeree, 4631 

— influence in (hTin.any, clloits to 

' strengthen (c. 1862), 5061 

— Kalian lu'gotiations (1866), 507o 

- Italian wars, 47 h 5, 4025 .32, 5020-30 
Liher.d movement after 1850, 5060 

— I.ouis XlV.’s struggles with. 11:52 

— Metternich’s policy, 4704 1808 
modi'rn history and eomlilions, 1788, 

5221, 5320 

, — Napoh'onic wars. 4670 

Nap<»l(‘on JlJ.’s negotialloii'' with. 

.5001, 5005, 5000 
Ottokar 11., riilt' in 1261, 3156 

— pat>al lend (1867- 68), 5001 

; - pohfi(‘al pari i»“s (modiTti), 5221 22 
'— Pragmatic sanction ol 1713, 452:’. 

— Pni.ssijitt war (1866). 4786, 5060 

.5070 

— religious lihcily, struggles iu 17th 

i (‘('utury, 4207 

— Jtc'puhlican movement (1818), 4010- 

21 

Bevohition (1818), 4783. 4781 

— social democracy in, 5276 
Succession Compact (1703), 1523 

— Succession War (1 710) • .sec Austrian 

I Sncci'ssion, War ol tlie 

— Tliirty Years War, 4:U)1 

— Triple Alliance witli Kermanv and 

Italy (1887), 52:K 

— 'ITirkish invasion f 166,3), 1415 
-- Turkish war (168::). 4 13 1 

litf Hnng.'iry : see lliiiigarv 
Austrian Succession, War of the, 4162, 

- British part in, 4514 
'■ Austrvegr,” 40io 
Autariate race, 2576 

Authari, king of the Lombards (d. 500), 

2 580,3462 

Autophradates, J’ersian general, 2550 
Auvergnats, race, 321 
Ava, city, Burma, 1304 
Ava, kingdom : sec Burma 
Avalokites vara, Buddhist divinit y, 1205 
Avars, people, :521 

— Byzantine relations with, 2016 

— conneetion witli the Huns, 30:52 

— in Hungary (626), 3113 

— invasion of Eurojie, 2380, 2:592 

— Slav alliance with, .‘5071 

— supremacy over the Slavs, 307.5 

j—Yen Yen probably identical with, 






Ava—Bai 

Avatars, in Hindu reliuion, 1207 
Averroes, Arabian philoaoplurr, .‘1739 
Aversa, town, Italy, 3r>r,4, 3942 ; 

Avesta, sucrod book, 1H98 
Avicenna, historian(I Itli (•('iitiiry), 1210' 
Avignon, city, France, palace* of tlu; 
popes, .17-/,S 

— Pope’s residence at, 3403, 3031,3034, 

3744,4130-3 4 1 

Avitus, Hofuati emperor f l.'iO), 2792 
Aviz, Kniaiits of, 3992, 40(i3 
Avondale Mounds, mam 
Awawandias, tribe, 321 
Axayacath, Pint:, r>79r> 9S 
Axes, of Stone Arc, 132, 13:',, 138, IVJ, 
17(1, 178 

Axim, town, (Jold Coast, J2, /; 

Axum, kingdom and cit\, lithiopia, 
2231 

— Ilyzantine relations vmIIi 2912 

— (ireck influence ijj, 2248 

— ruins of city, 22r)l, 22J2 
Ayacucho, bailie (1824), :.98() -90 
Ayar Cachi, IcRend, .3S41 

Ayar Manco, IcRcnd, 3844 
Ayar Utschu, legend, ohm 
Ayazinu, loinbs of, 23lHi 
Aybek, Mameluke chief. 2140 
Ayesha, ^^ifc ot Mohammed. 1918 
Ayllon, Lucas Vasquez de, ooil 
Aylmer, Lord, RoviTnor oi ( anada, 0120 , 
Aymara, race, :12I, 3820 34 
Aymara pottery, />a 20, /i.s2/ 

Ayn Galut (Ain Jalut). battle (1200), 
1909, 2130 

Ayub, Mosque of, Stamboul, 2998, 2999 
Ayub Khan, Afghan h'ader, ir. 2 s, .',.'.02 
Ayubite dynasty, 1904, 1909, 404'.i 
Ayub Salah ed-din Yusuf : see Saladm 
Ayuma, hattle (e. H0i»), .')90t 
Ayuthia, aneient capital of Siam, 1394, 
1102. 1403 

Azandeh, trit>e ; see Niam Niam 
Azariah, kmc of Judah. 1777 
Azcaxochitl, Princess, 3793 
Azeff, Russian si\v. 3.302 
Azerbijan, reRum, I’er.si i, 197.s, 1983 
Azhar University, llRytit. 2180 
Azin Shah, eandidati* to MoRid throne 
(1707). 1240 

Aziri (Azirii) the Amorite, 1719. 1710 
Aziz, El (97.')-90), Fdtemiil ealiph of 
KR.vpt , 2110 

Aziz ed-din Alamgir, MoruI emperor 
(d. 1739), 1210 

Azores, Klizabetlian exploits, 3.'i20 

— pirates, .31M7 

- S. American trade, sniuRRlitiR, r)9:$8 
Azov, Russia, 3,332. 333:5, 4038 
Azriau, jirince of laudi (7:58 n.f.), 1009 
Aztecs, :121. .3708 89. .372.3-.3800, . 38 !I 8 

— lijittle scene from old drawiiiR, 3901 

— hriilRe of petrilled \voo«l, .57iS.S’ 

— ImildinRs and earvuiRs, ,'>792. .576 5, 

,'>794, .'5799, ,'5777, ,77.90. ,779/ 

— Chinese descent theory, .3070 

— disused mines, .3789 

— hieroRlyphs. 20/ 
reeeplioii of Cortes. 3894 

Aztec Temple, Yiiealan 77 // 

Aztlan, Azteis emiRrate from, 370.s. 

— Naliu.as inhabit, .3701 

B 

Ba, spiritual element, 2093 
Baal, Canaanite Ro<l, 17,32, 1708 
Ba’al, kiiiR ot Tyre, 1079, 1083. 1740 
Baalat, (.^anaanite Roddes.s. 1730, 1731, 
17.33 

Baasha, kiiiR of Israel, 1709 
Babar, MoruI emperor (132.3-15:50), 
1140, 122.3, 1229, 1498 
Babek, kiiiR of Persis, 187.3 
Babek, a. Persian sectarian, 1914 i 

Babel, 'I’ower of, 27.9 ' 

Bab el Mandeb, straits of, 11:5:5 ; 

Babeuf, Francois Noel (1704-97),' 
4896, 5200-01 i 

Babington plot (1586), 4272, 4:5.37 | 

Babylon, city, Alexander’s entry into, 
23.30 i 

— capital of the Oriental world, 1363,1 

1580, 1040 1 


Babylon, Hungi of LVs capture of, 1.396 

— Ksarhaddou’s restoration, 1620, 1677 

— Hittite capture, 1718 

— description, 2820 

— excavation, modem, 15 

— gods restored by Elam. 1708 

— iianging gardens, 225, 229 

— sack of, bv Semiaclierib (689 B.C.), 

1378, 1619, 1707 

- vi<-ws of, 27/5, 2A9, 75.99, 7973’, 7922, 

/92.;, /92.'5 

— wails, dimeiision.s, 268 

— Xer.xes’ siege, 1812 
Babylonia, 1330-00, j.383-1029 

aRricultnro, 1592, IH.VJ 

— Arama'an migration into, 1004, 1637 
arehiteetiire, 1033 

-Armenia’s relations with, 1780 
art, 1.38.3, 7,5.V7, 7927. 1044, 1090 
Assyrian relations, 1372, 1.377-80, 
1003-8, 1013 21, 107.3-84 

— astrology, 10.37 

- astronomy, 1037 

— boundary stones. /9’;59, /9.‘>7 
Itricks, use of, 208, 109.3 

— caravan trafli<‘, 1001 

— chronology, 10:57 

— (*i\ ihsal ion, Tb’gean civilisation in- 

lliiemvd. 287 
-ill Crete, 1304 

- — Egyptian civilisati<ui innueiieed 

by, 1.3.37, 2019 

Elam influenced b> , 1.383, 1.31.3 

-(Jre<‘k in linen ceil by, 1.38 5 

-grow 111 and inlluence, 13.30, 13.39, 

1384, 1029. 1031 

-.liidaisiii iiiflnenccil by. 1783 

— - «•|)l!■ms trom Erecli (Warka), /.3.S'.9 

— commerce, 1001, 104 1 

— copper, ]>rehish)ric use, 13.38 

— and the country of Ibe .sea, 100.3, 

1010 

— ere,it ion of the world tablets, /977 

— Deluge tablets, 797,5 

— early states. 1.303 98 

— Egyptian inferconrse, 1000, 20<8, 

2i)89 

— Elamite relations with, 1.39.8, 1,399, 

1010, 1700, 1701, I7o:5, 1700 

— ein]iire eelnwed by JOIam and A.ssy- 

rians, 1009-1021 

— lemlal .system in, 1031, 4091-92 
gods, IhIO, 1(121, Ui-ifi, lf>{i!> 
hierog1yi>hs introduecd, 1338 

— historical records, 1.383, 1.380 
ITittite invasion, 1003, ’047 

— iiihaliitants and tlieir customs, 

321, 1383, 1584, 1.399, 1000: 

toil, I8H.3 : sec also Sumerians 

— irrigation, 13.37. lOol. 1032-;5r>, /9.12 

— Kas.sitc conquest and control, 1300, 

100.3, 1004, 1008, 1702 

— land charter, 793d 
language, 1.3.30, 1.384, 1721 

- Larsa rule, 1398 

— law, 1.300, Idol, 1002, 2930 
literature, 271, 27:5, 13.>0 

— map of, Iroin Sargon to Hittite 

domination, 7.'>92 
mathematics, 10.30, 2309 
marriage market, 2A/.9 
Media’s alli.anee with. 1804 

— military system, 109:5 
inonuiuents, about 3000 n.u., 1.395 

— navigation on Persian Ciilf, 1393 
numerals, system of, 79,59 

--Persian rule, 1:381, 1020, 1812 

1 >lain, extent t)f at dilfcreiit periods, 


239, 29d 

— postal service bi'fore 3000 li.o., 1550 

— religion and mytboloRv. 274, 1358, 

1.38,3, 10:50, 1038, 1043 

— rise to Tiow’cr. 1599-1008 

— seals, 1.304, 1003 

— ‘seinitic poxver in, 1359, 1360, 1383, 

1.380, 1.389, 1.390, 1.392 

— Slavery in, 281.3, 2818 

— Hoei.il organisation. 2821 

— stele of burial of soldiers 1007 
- Stone Age, 1.358 

— Sumerian rule, 1586, 1396 

— Sutu invasion, 1610 

— temples, 1630, 1035 

— tomb, early flat-roofed, 1000 
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I Babylonia, towns, 260, 1590, 1593 

— I r rule, 1.390 

— weapons, 202 

— w'ouien, status of, lOno 

— world as eoneeived by, 1030, 1037 
Baccnides, Syrian eominander, I83ti 
Bach, Alexander von, Austrian minister, 

49.35 38, 4971, 4071 
Bachne (or Furacbogne), lei*end, 5806 
Back. Sir George, 0331 
Bacninh. battle of, 1410 
Bacon, Francis, T>ord Venilam (1501- 
1020), 3017, 4143, 4329, 4.328, 4351 
Bacon, Sir Nicholas, 4205, 420S 
Bacon, Roger (1214-1294). 33'»7, 3900 
Bacteriological researeh work, 30:57 
Bactna, aneient kingdom, Alexander’s 
I eoiuiuest of, 2300 
i • — Antioeluis lll.’s invasion and treaty 
with (200 H.C.), 1812 
' — Chinese invasion, 2599 
, — Elamite relations with, 1705 
i - extent, 1847 
^ — Creek supremacy, 1847 
I — Indian conquests, 1848 
I -- kings of, ISIS 

— nomad invasions checked by, 14.30 

— Persian siipremac.v, 1847 
-revolt against the Seleiienhe, ls4I 

'—Tihefnn tribes' invasion, 1203 

— tlie Yne-tshi occupation. 11.37 
Badajoz, Spain, 4748, 4747, 47.30 
Baden, grand dncliy. (•eniniiiv, 4!)14- 

21. 49r)4-0.3, 5219 

— const it lit ion granted (iHls), 1834 

— uni':i ot (iennany negotiations, 

i .3142 

i Baden, peace of (1714). 4404 
{ Badeni, count, 5222 
Badinguet, Maurer, iiani ulopted by 
1/oms ponaparic, 49(’'> 

I Badis, ruler ol Cranada (10.33), :59S4 
I Badvila('I'otila), king of the Ostrogoths 
I 1(1. .350), :5:!72, 3400 
Baffin, William. 3148, o:5:;2-:!8 
Baffin’s Bay, 0543, 0, 5 : 5:5 
Baganda, iieople, 5322 
Bagdad, city on the 'I'igns, eoimnercc 
in time’ of Crusades. 4030 :’.l 

— lonndcd as capital ot Abbassid 

dynasty, 19,52 

— grass boats, 1033 

' — Kliivan supremacy, 1903 

— Mongol sack ol (1238). 1487, 1 190, 

1908 

Persian protectorate of the ealiplis, 
1918 

— jirosperitv in reign of lliirmi iil- 

Rasliid, 19:50, 19.58 
! — revolt against Maniiiii i8i:5), 194 5 
! —seenes 111 , 7'73;;, ;.93/ 

— Turkish capture and rule in, 19.>4. 

I 197:5 

I Bagdad railway. 1992, 199.3 
[Baggaras. people. :522 
, Baghirinis, tribe, :5:54 
; Bagirmi, state, Sudan. 2237. 22:50, 2230 
'• Baglers, party in Norwa.v, ■h307 
I Bagoas, IVrsian satrai>, 182o, 18.32 
1 Bagrated, dyn.isty, .302 4 
I Bahadur, Sir Jung, 5.301 
I Bahadur Shah, raja of (5u|erat. 122 * 

I Bahama Islands, 5.371, otos 

I —liritish occiiiiation and early history, 
01 88 

j —ediieation, .3.389 
I — Spanish slave-trade, 001.3 
i —trade with Cniled Stales, 0188 
' Bahirava, Hindu god, J2o7 
I Bahlul Lodi, Indian ruler, 1224 
I Bahlul Lodhi, dynasty, 1213, 122 4 
j Bahmani, dyna.sty of, lndi:i, 1224 
Bahram I., Sassanid ; see Varancs T. 
Bahram V., Sa.ssanid ruler of Persia 
(420-438 A.T»,), 1877, IS7S, 1879 
Bahram Shah, ruler of Dellii, 1219 
Bahrein Island, 2.392 
Bahr-el-Ghazal, 552.3 
Bahri, dynasty, Egypt, 21.30 
Bahr Yusu!, canal: see Joseph’s Canal 
Bai, Egyptian noble, 2115 
Baian. Mongol leader, 1489 
Baikal Lake, 078, 030, 083 
Baillet de Latent: see Latour 
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Bdi—Bas 


Bailly, Jean Sylvain, 

Baioarii, pfoph*: see IJavurians 
Bairam Khan, regent for Akbar, 1227 
Bairat (or lilmbra), inscription of, 1102 
Bajazet I., ottoman sultan (I;i«»-14()2), 
1400, 1072, 2084, 2.'y.S7; 

Bajazet II., ()t t omau sultan (1181-1512), 
107:5, 2000 

Baji Rao, pcsbwa, 12411, 1274 
Bakairi, tribe, :124 
Bakanaka : si'o Kanakas 
Bakatla (Hakwena), trilx', .‘122, 2:i03 
Baker, Sir Richard, facing 1(»80 
Baker, Sir Samuel, Sudan administra¬ 
tion, 2100, 22.')(i 

Baker, Shirley, missionary in Tonga, 082 
Baker, General Valentine, 2170 
Bakhtchi sarai, <1277 
Baksar, battle of (1704); sec Iluxar 
Baku fu, .Japanese system ol govern¬ 
ment, 474, 4,S',S, 400, 574 
Bakunin, Michael (inis), 4040 
Bakwena, people ■ see Llakatla 
Bakwiri, jicoplc, .‘522 
Balaclava, I'attie ot, 4087, 4 UKn 

Balacrus, Maccaloman commandiT, 2554 
Balaii. peshwa, 124:5. 1244 
Balaji Wiswanatt, Mahrattan minister 
under .Sab(» (d. I72(i), 1242 
Balamber, (*r llalamir, cliict of the 
Huns ( Itli century), 1400, :{o27 
Balassy, Valentin (1551 04), Hungarian 
poet, .‘5128 

Balkan, Ghiyas ed-din, ruler of slave 
dynasty . see liluyus ed-<lm llalban 
Balbinus (I). ('(eliiis Calvinus), Uoman 
emperor, 2rO‘<S, 2700 
Balboa, Vasco Nunez de, Spanish ex¬ 
plorer. 1107, J7(y.s‘, I mu 
Balcarce, General, 5001 
Balder, deity, :55:54 
fialdeza, Gonzales (II. 1442), 2271 
Baldsh, Moslem geiu'ral, 1027, :5r»l0 
Baldwin, a,rehbishoi> and elector ol 

Trev<-s (1:508), :502o 

Baldwin L, ot .lerusalem ( 1100 - 18 ), 

1002, 4018, 4021-:52, 5005 
Baldwin II., of .liMusuleni (1118-:J1), 

4021 :50 

Baldwin III., of Jerusalem (d. 1102), 
io:52 

Baldwin IV., <if .Terusalem (1174 85). 
ntn:,, 40.5:5-::i 

Baldwin V., of .lerusalem (1185 80), 

io;5;5 

Baldwin I., balm enn»eror ol ('oiistauti- 
uople. 2:50(5, 207(1, :5oi:5, 1058 
Baldwin II., Latin enipeior ol ('on- 
stantmople, :'.075 

Balearic Islands, .iooi. ;:ooo 

— .Alrnoravides (lee t(.(1157>. :500o 

— Moc^rish expedition ag.iinsl, :5080 

— Vaiid.al descent on, :55lO 

Balfour. Arthur James, j/.s;, 5102, 0:575, 
o;57o 

Bali Island, 012, 020 
Balinese, race, :522 
Balkan Mountains, views, 

Balkan Peninsula, e.irly liiiropeaii civi¬ 
lisation, 2107 0 

— earlv jieoples ot, 2::oo-2405 

— essential taels about 

— lainily eusti)ms. .‘507:5 

— (iieek supremacy the cause ol coin- 

I>li<’alinns, 200:5 

— Kc'ltie mvasioii. 21)50 
■ l.eague, 5020, 5322 

- 8(>yilii.iu invasion, 2444 

— Slavs in, ;5()70, .‘5075 

— rnrki-,1) eunoue.sts of 14tli centurv. 

208-5 

— under 'J'urki.sh rule, .‘5007 

— w.ns ( 10)2-1.5), 5.522, 5.521, 5:520 

Balkash Lake, 

Balkli, auenmt towii, (Vntral Asia, 1535 
Ballarat, Victoria, 1058, /rt, 5 .o, jo 7 (s 
Balleny, Antaretie I'xpiorer, 0:545 
Balleny Islands, discovery, o:545 
Balliol.i John, king of Seotlaud, 3870, 

Balliol College, Oxford, :5000 
Balmaceda, Jose, .>ooo 

Balolo, people, :522 
Balong, people, 322 
Balsics, house of, rulers of Zeta, 3090 


Baltic Company (f, l.'i.^l): see lliissian 
(.‘oiii[>aiiy 

Baltic Company (f. 1570), 4017 
Baltic provinces, Swedish ueciuisition of 
(10th century), 4378 
Baltic Sea, early settlements on, 3121, 
:57o:5 


Barbary States, North Africa, 2208, 

2200, 221J 

Barbes, Armand, 4007, 5203 


Barcelona, Aragon, union with, 3001 
— eaiitiire by Moors (085), 3082 

, . , - , j » 1 , I —‘h'velopinent and independence, 3087 

— forts bombarded by British fleet;_Pisan war, 3008 

(1814) .5:527 __ j’rovence, union wit 

— historical importance, 3:501 
influence on humanity. 5004 


ith, 3001 
Siieeossion (piarrels, ;5000 
)rlosa seized by Count, .‘5000 


— ports open to Imglish traders 3008 , Barcidie, Cartliagiiikn family, 2100 

— Bussian access to (1721), .53.52 j Barclay de Tolly. Kus.sian eomnmiidei 

l^)wns on. trade struggles m tune of j 475r) 4757 


ITanseatie League, 4o71 87 

— trade m Middle* Ages, 4(i07-00 
Baltimore. Lord. 0(i4o, 0177 
Baltimore, eit\, C.S.A,, congress (1770), 

0088 

-women's coll*‘ge, 6,1/5 
Baltis, ]»<“ople, :>22 
Baluba, African ]>coi»le, 322, 2307 
Baluchis, ra«‘e : see iimler Baluchistan 
Baluchistan, Alexander’s eoiiqiie.st, 2500 

— <‘hmate, 1120 

- modern historv, 1531 et seq. 
races of. 322, 1127, J200, J44G, 1.531 

— statistics, etc. 

Balunda, tribe, ‘522 
Bamangwato, tribe, ‘522 
Bamba, sliite, Congo region. 2:512 
Bambara, negro tribe, 322, 2210 , 2219 
Bambaata. chief, 0300 
Bamberg, hishopne lournhsl, :;580 


Barcochebas, .Jewish imjiostor (132), 
I 1804, 2755 
I Bardi, Italian family, toot 
! Bardi, Donato; see Donatello 
Bardi(Gaumata), "a M:igus“ 1807 
Bards, ancient pcojile on the Klbt': 
see Lombanls 

Bardylis, king of Illyria, 2:500, 2530 
Bareas, people, 322 
Barentz, William, 0:527-20 
Barfus, Field-Marshal von, 41 to 
Barguzins. tribe, :52;5 
Bari, T>cople, :5;i8, 2200 
Bari, town. Ihily, 3035, 4054 
Barid Shah, dynasty, 1221 
Barka, North Africa, 214::. 21855 
Barkal, lns(Th)1i(>n, 2121 
Barker. Ellis, oil wealth of (iermany, 5:;.'iO 
Barkjarok,sultan,siegi* oi Ant loeh, t021 
Bar~Kokhba : see Biireoelu'bas 


Bamboo grove, first Uuddhisti(‘moiias- Barkuk, sultan ol Kg.Nj't, 2152 


Barlaam of Calabria, 2074 
Barlaam and Josaphat. story of, 202;> 
Barlow. Sir George, 1275 
Barmecides, family, JO:57 


tery, 1188 
Banandi. lrii>e, 322 
Banda island, 025. 020, 55ol 
Bandah, Sikh leader (11.1710), 1211 
Bandar Abbas, port . .see J5ender Abbas Bar money,*i.'b' 

Baner John. 4:5uS .. Barnabas. Epistle of," 28.50 

Ba-neter-en, king .see Ncnet.T Barnard College. .New York. 

Banff, town, Alberta, views, (>l >/ Barneveldt. Johan van Olden, t<‘»11 

Bangalas, i><‘opl(‘, .5‘-2 Baroda, state', India, 1244. 1-532 

Bangalur, liulia, eajelure by ( ornwallis Barolotigs, people, .‘522 

(1791) J200, 7276 Barotse. African i»eopTe, :!22. 230:5 

Bangash. J athaii elan, L)-5 Barquisimeto, battle (e, l.soo), 500,5 

Bangkok, capital o) Mam, //66, 140,> - 


Barras, Vicomtede, 4070, I07o 
Barrekab, Senjirli doi'iimeuis drawn u]> 
by (e 732 I5.('.). 1727 
Barres. Maurice, 5.584 


Baugwaketse, Alricau people, 2:503 
Banias, Syria, 4028 

Banjermassing, Borneo, OlO, 02I __ __ _ 

Banking, Auslmhan crisis (1802). io;9 Barri^si ]us)pre”:52: 

— history, .‘5400. 45o:5-40(i7, 4025 Barrington, Dames, 0 ‘5:10 

— tahan village banks, a3.:5 Barrot. Odilon. I0i)8-12, 4050 52 

l.ombanls, 400 1 o.> Barrow, Cape, 

Lomloii goldsmitlis' business, 4025 ' Barrow Strait, Parry uanu's, 0‘::;8 

Banko. Nuami, potfcry works, .>/.v Barsaentes, satrap ot ,Vra« tio-.i:i. ‘..if).-,) 

Bank of England, -/j.Vl, 414*2, 4480, 4020 Bars Bey, sultan l-lgv pi, 21 .'>'5 
T> ii J ' Bartatua, king of Asirkuza, 108(1 

Bank of Scotland. 40„<> j Bartenstein, treaty «)f ( 1807 ), 17 52 

Banks, Sir Joseph, I03I, /6 52 ; Barth, Heinrich, 22 ,7/ 

Banks Land, Parry n:niie.s. o;5‘5H i Barthelemy, J. J., t080 

Bannockburn, b.itth- o) (i:51l), 3880. Bartholin, Thomas. I.,77 

:50i., 3.726 ^ ^ 1 Barton, Sir Edmund, faeiiig 108.5 

Banqlie d Escompte de Perse, 1001 ; Bas, Hitbyruan prmee, (s-jt 

Bantam, Java, 002, 012 , Basarab, foumhT of "'rrans-ibiina ’ 

Bantu languages, 2 olo. 2280 , 2 : 500 , 5554 i ( 1 4tli century), :5(i52 
Bantu negroes, 20. :;22, 2208, 50‘20 | Basarab the Elder, M)i\ode of WiiH.s 

Banville, I'n-neb poei, a:582 I ebia ( 147:5 74) : 5 (rr, 

Banyai, people, 322 Basarab III. (Neagoe)', vn'iv.ale „f Walla, 

Banyo, prnvniee ot Adaniawa, 2228 ; <'hia(l5l2 21), .‘5055 


Banyoro, race . see W:mv«>n 
Baiiza Lovangiri, town, Ijoango, 25’// 


BasCs. peoiile, :522 
Bashilange, African 5 ,eopi 


Bapaume, battle of (1871), 5138, 5141 j Bashkirs, jieoph*. 322, 1510, ::ii:5 


Bapedi, t>e«»plc, .‘522 
Baptist Missionary Society, 5041 
Barakzai, elan. 12S5, 1523, 1524 
Barathians, people ol Siberia, G4r, 
Baratieri, Major-General Oreste, 2258 
Barawa, town in East Africa, 1420 
Barbacin, peojile : .see Herer 
Barbados, island 

— Ilritihb oeeiip itiou, 5440, 0184-02 

— detem'es, 5504 

— edueatlou, 5.580 

— English siege fl005). 5052 

— g«iveriimen 1, 5571,01 90 

— .settlers einigrat 

0040 

— views, (:iS9 


Bashukuiumbwe, ]>eopl(', :522 
! Basil I., Kus.sian ruler (1271), 32S7 
I Basileiopators, of Tlyzantiue empire, 
i 2051 

; Basilica, code of the, 2010 
" Basilicata," :504o 

I Basilius I. Byzantiim emperor (870- 
I MHO). 2040, 204,8 

I Basilius II., Byzantine emjieror (070- 
I 1025), 2053, 2951 

' Basilius 0 ! Cappadocia (d. 370), monastie 
reforms, 288:5 


^ ^ ; Basilius Digenis Acritus, 2020 

to ( harle.stown, , Basimba (Cimbebas), people, ;i22 

j Baskaks, Mongol tax-collectors, 3308 
DU D J • -.1 , r. . i Basle, Council 0 ! (1431), 3040, 3048, 

Barbara Radziwill, queen of Poland, 3824, 3547 , 375 : 5-55 

D u'‘“'’’* - - r , 0 - , Basle. Treaty of’(1705). 4071 

Barbarian, ongiii of word 2/0:5 , « Basoche, la," profes.sional class. 3708 

Barbaros.sa, Khaireddin, 3005 'Basaiies ->aii_i-> 

Barbary Company: see Morocco Company ! 348V 3085-0 ^ 




Bas—Ben 


Basra, city on I’orsian Tinlf, I9l;{, 
Basrab, voivode : see Ttasaral* 

Bassas, tribe, :3:tr> 

Bassianus, Koman (ifesar ‘i7Ho 
Bassianus, son of ICmperor St'verus: 
see Caracalla 

Basta, George, Austrian solduT, 
Bastaards, race: siv ({riijuas 
Bastarnee, a Teutonic trilx*, :!29, :u;n 

Bastian, Dr. Charlton, in:i 
Bastidas, Rodrigo de, ri'.u? 

Bastille, the, 4»r>(), 

Basutoland. Boer war witli (lsr)S), 2:!2I 

— under Britisli i)ro1«Ttion, 

2:{24 

— education, r)r)9(» 

— liiturc discussed, ;>(>4 h 
K ov<*rnnicnt. ri:)(i7 

Basutos, African |>co|il<', .{22, 2289 , 
2:{24, fi.")i()-i2. .')r»2'.»-:{() 

Batanga, i)<‘o()|e, ;i22 
Batavl (Beliiwe), Teutonic iaol)le, 
:i22, :{4;{2, .{471 
Batavia, 0():{, Oo.'i, 4<iur>-()'.t r.r.ut 
Bateke, ta'oiile, :{22 

Bath, city. Boman iiatb,, .‘l.'iOl 1 

Bathori, Stefan : six- >S(. i.||(>u Hathory 
Bathurst, cape, Barry island-', Jolu 
Batjans, tritx*, :t;{i 
Batlapi. pcoi>le, 222 
Batman, John, l(i;>7 
Batonga (Batoka), pcojiic, 222 
Battaks, ol Sumatra, {22, | 

Batthyany, Count, 4'.i|*.i, t'.nC) 

Battikalao, Dutch tort at, 

Battle Brotherhood, ol die .Nortlinien, 
;{ri:{2 

Battle of the Camels : see (aiuels. 
battle ot tlic 

Battus, (ircek emigrant. 21 s7 
Batu, .Moimol rulei (d 12.'i{0. 14S«‘i, 

J4i)2, :{;{():)-ti 

Batwa, Airh'im pi'ojile sec Watwa j 
Batwanas, people. ;;22 | 

Ban, battledstsi 4!i4l ! 

Baumann. Oscar, 22 s() 

Bautzen, batth' ot ( 18 i.{), 47.)7 j 

Bavaria, Boniface's uork in or^'anisnijr 
the church. .{.■>2.{ ■ 

— cainpaitm ot isiiu, .Midi 

— Constitution of isi.s. isu j 

--tcdcration Midi Brussia M8i;7). .‘lO.s.s ; 

— llcnrv dll' Lion ol Sa\on> ac(|uires ' 

m 11:.4, :{<•>()2 j 

-- modern histor.\, .'> 2 is 
lieasants ^e^olt (17(iD, t IC.O I 

papal mfallit»iht> doctniu' opposed I 
by minister, .Mi'.is I 

— rcvohitionarv movement ot ls4,s. i 

4'd:.-24 I 

Thirty Years War, hi-'tory 4.101 | 

— union ot dcrman> ne|;otiat ion-', 

.■)07o, .■)142 

— union M'ith HajishuiTr Icrntorv (1 dSj), 

4l:{2 

Bavarians, peo])!c, .‘122, :{47(i 
Bavent, n.s most ca.stcriy point ol | 
England, 117 
Bavian, aqueduct of, Dld.i 
Baxar, battle (1794): see Hu\ar 
Baxter, Richard, 4 181 
Bayansi, African tribe, 222 . 2209 
Bayard, Chevalier, .t.v/,;. .v.s.;/, 4212 
Bayeux, old houses, d/.v.s 

— tapestry, -iSI-i 

Baylen, battle (ISOS), 4742 ;.9.')7 
Bazaine, Marshal, command in Franco' 
Prussian war, .MO.', I 

— Mi'xican campaign, .jUffO, (>oo2 | 

— portrait, r>IJ0 

-surrender of .Metz, .M12, r)120 

Bazard, Saint-Amand (1791 1 8;;2), .'>2r> 1 
Bazar Valley expeditions (1907-8), 0 . 21 M 
Bazeilles, cajitured (187o), .W72, .->121 
Bazin, Reni*, .^).'{84 

Bazu(tbe Biblical Buz). Araliia, !88(» ; 

Beachy Head, battle (l (190), 4 48o I 

Beaconsfteld, Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of, : 

at Berlin Congres.s (1878), .'>172 

— as chancellor of exchciiiier, 4980 

.• co-operative movement auied by, 

— Cyprus aeiiuired, .'>008 

— ministry and its policy (1874-1880), 

f)108-7.‘J 

— pioneer in social reform, !j'2bS 

Z F 


Beaconsfleld, Earl of, portrait, i'Ml 
I — purchase ol Suez Canal shares, 1424, 
5lt)8 

— lieform JVill introduced, .'ion:; 4 
Beards, Arabs mtrodiiee, 4o.'iO 
1 “taxed by B«*ter the Breat. 2.2 10 
j Bear Island, discovery liy Bareiitz, t)229 
' Bears, iu Drift Perifal, 122. 120 
I—iindii.storie men atlaekmg; plate 
1 facing 89 

: Bear-worship, <»4 4, utr, 

: Beaton, David, cardinal (d. l.'>tr>), 4211, 
j -/.j.i.J, 42.-»4 

; Beaton, James, areliliisbo]) ot St. 
Andrews (lOtb <*entur.v), 42.'i.‘{ 
Beatrice of Anjou 11200 s.,), 

Beatrice of Aragon, ((ueen ot Hungar.i j 
(lO'.lO), 2124, .1/2/ 

Beatrice, countess nf Tuscanv (llth; 

century), 2.')92 | 

Beaufort, Henry, cardinal, 2040. .ispi -o.', | 
Beaufort, Jane, marriigc ic. J;im<-s 1. 1 
of S*‘()ll;iml, 201.■> ! 

Beauge, battle, 2.91 .'^ | 

Beaugency. b.itllc (l87oj. j 

Beatiharnais, Eugene, 1720, t: r, 
Beauharnais, Josephine : sec .|,)scplim<‘ j 
Beaulieu, J, P., Austrian general. 4079 
Beaulieu, treaty ol (l.'*70). 42so 1 

Beaumont, battle ol (l87o ).120 ! 

Beaune-la Rolande, French attack i 
repulsed (1870), .M ’O, bHO { 

Beauty, 111 lawol natural selection, 0121 j 
Bebel. Ferdinand August <1 l8lo), j 
.•>27/. ;)272. 57.S ! 

Bechuanaland. etimology, :{22 

— future discussed. .>0|.s | 

— government. .'>.'.08 i 

— nitive disturliaii'-es. 2 {(|2,, .'..M;; | I j 
org;ini''i-d as Jlnii-'h Crown colony 

(1.8s4», 2.{.{t 
Beck, Baron von, .^212 
Beckerath, Hermann v. I9..'i 
Becket, Thomas a. 2 .so;.. .ist,, 

Bedar, liidi.i. Band Sb.ib d\ii:isl\. 1221 
Bedawi, Bedawy : sec Bedoums 
Bede, the Venerable ('wt 7 2.:7.{, 

.'{.■>00 

Bedford, John, duke of. 2.S10 22, tsoi 
Bedouins, character. 1891, 180-2 

— encampment, tSUi 

- extension ot territory occupu-d b.\ 

at time of Abu Bekr, l'.‘o9 
mlluenee of cliuracter on Wi-sttni 
Asia, I92‘.i 

marriage customs, 2/4 

- Set I t.*s campaign against. 21 os 
submission to Assyria, l.'>79 

— t\ pcs, /.S,'/{, lUiU ' 

Bedr, go^(*rnor of Acre, I'.oio 
Bedr, Wells of, Arabia. I'.Mil 

Bedr- el-Gemali, ruler oi Eg.N pt, 2117 
Beechey, F. W., Arctic explorer, /;;/> 
Beer, mtroduclion b> Kelts 2t20 
Begbie* H., end oi ibc w'orhl aiticlcs. 
^■.4la-3ft; “Seven Woivlers of 
Ancient Ci\ili.safion,” 22.'. 

Begging, m India. 1178 
Beghins : religions union.s, .2747 
Beglerbeg, title, 2 l.'.> 

Begtash, Hadji, dervish, 2l>7'.) 

Behaim, Martin, bis map ot worhl, ,1/ 
Behaine, Pigneuse de, I4<i.'. 

Behanzin, king of Dahomey, 2202 
Behistuu, m.seripfion, I 8 I 0 , /.s// 

Behring, Vitus, explorations (172.'>-41), 
<)78, (5:{22 2(> 

Behring Strait, discovery, 0220 i 

Beilan Pass, battle of (l«.22), 2102 i 

— view, /.'/;p; ' 

Beings Della, ruler in Pegu (l7loL I 290 
Beirut, town. Syria, I7.{7, 4o20 .21. 

4032,4012 ! 

Beja, pi'opie, 222. isu.i i 

Bejapore, tombs, // >./, //■/> | 

Bekhten, aneieut country, 2111 I 

Bel, god, '2(iS, 2.'i.'»0 ' 

" Bel, Observations of,” .V.ssyrian astro¬ 
nomical rcconls. 272 1 

Bela II., king of Hungary, 2117 
Bela III., king of Hungary, 2117, 4o2.a 
Bela IV., king ol Hungary, 2118 
Belasitza. buttle (loi-i), 29.'>2, 2010 
Bela Uros, znpan of Ras.sa : see Pros 
Belcher, Sir E., «225, 0:340 
Belcredi. Count Richard, 0067, 5277 
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Belfort, town, France, 4024, 4043, 5145, 
.51 49 

Belgm, people, 24.26, 2428,323, 3433 
Belgian Congo : see Congo Free State 
Belgica, lioinan provlnee, 2739 
Belgium, 4872 74, ,>2 1.2-34, 5257-63 
-area and iiopulation, 
eolouies, 

— Congo State irdliience, 2247 
education, .22.22, 5'{()1 

— ctlimdogy, .222 

— Ilnancc, 

— Flcmisli l.inguage conee«.sions, .5222 

— government, .2:{02 

- mdcpciidciicc rccogrii.sed tJ 3 ’ London 
Co\lcrcncc (1821), 4872 
industrial revolution in (1880), 522.2 

— mdusir.v ami commcrci-, 

- .Icsiiifs’ jiosition (J8.'>.',), 4974 

- .social democracy m, .''>278 
union with Holland (1812), 4872 

Belgrade, town, capture from the 'J’lirks 
(I71S). :{o2i 

— imxh'ru coudilions, r).{21 
sH-gr of (i 4.Mi). 2995 

~ Mcws, As.'). ft'A’.i'I 

Belgrano, iiatriol ot Montevideo, 5956- 
Sl, A*)! I 

Beli-arugal, i>ric.st-kmg of Elam, 1701 
Bel-ibni, king of |{ahyl.>n. 1618 
Belisanus. Myzantme gi-ncral, 2910, 
:{:i72. :{4.'.9. 2 U]l, 2!>ir, 

Belize, P.ritish Honduras, 6200 

Bel kudnr-usiir, king ol As.syria. 16.'i'. 

Bell, Henry, lirsi steamboat built by. 

Bell. John, American politici.iu, 6228 
Bell, Captain Philip. 6186 
Bellacoola tribe, token'', '7o7 
Bellay, Joachim du, French poet ; s<‘e 
Du I’.ellay, .loachim 
Beilin, Ferry of, battle, 4495 
Bellingham, Sir Edward, 4267 
Bellingshausen, Admiral, 6.2 4.5. a.'lbt 
Bellini, family ot Itali.iii jiamters, IJ'Jl, 
4126, 1128 

Bellmann, K. M., Swedish ix»et, 1.582 
Bel-nadin-apli, kmg ot Hahylomu, 16o9 
Bel-nirari, King of Assyria, 16.5:{ 
Belshazzar, king ot Eahjlon. 1626, 1627 
Belshazzar, son ii Naliouidus, 1581 
Bern, General Joseph, 4940 
Benalcazar, Sebastian de, Spanish 
exploit r, 5910, 5918 
Benares, cil>, India, liuddha’s teai'hing 
at. I 187 

- Cheyt sitigh and Warnm Hasting'', 

1261 

— Caiiesa, I'elehrafion ol fixist ol, 120!i 

views, 1112, UAH, list, llSU 
Bendemann, E., picturi's, 2 S0, i7o4 
Bender Abbas, port, I1>8| 

Bendigo, Australia, xiews. /d.l.*/, 1072 
Benedek, Lewis von, Austrian comman¬ 
der (1866), .5026, .5072,5(l7:{, oOlA 
Benedetti, Count. 5078 .mo 2 
Benedict V.. pojx-, 2722 ;!722, 2929 
Benedict Vm., pope, .‘{72;{, .2776, :S!h l 
Benedict IX., pope, .772.J, 2724, 294.{ 
Benedict XI., ]»ope, 41.20 
Benedict XII., I'ope, 4 1.24 
Benedict XIII., pope, .2408, ;i629, 41.2 4 
Benedict of Nursia, St., toumler of liem-' 
dicfiiH' Order, 2799. .2.)22 
Benedictines, monastic order, drc.ss, 27A7 

— toimdatioii of, 2799, .2522 
Cregory tlie Creat’.s protection of, 

m Sp:im, llth century ami onwards. 
.',992 

Benevento, Italy, areh of 'l'ra.ian, 2/.52 

— -dm'iiy formed in Gtli century, .■$402 

— Lewis II. eoiKpiers (860), 29:$5 

— mediieviil history, 2920 

— rel.'itions witii I.omhardy, 2464 

— Komaii colony, 262( 

- subjugation of Ariehis by the Franks 

(787), 2469 

Benevento, battle of (27.5 n.c ), 2632; 

(1266), 2295, 2615 
Beneventum: see Benevento 
Bengal, Diwani ceded to British, 12.59 

- Hastings’ adminislrutiou in, 1263 

- famine of 1872-74, 1221 

- mutiny of 1824, 5600-01 
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Ben—Bis 


BeDKal, partition of, by Curzon, 1348 

— politiciil unrest (1007-9), 

— population, 1353 

— Jlont Art (1859), 1321 
Bengalis, people, 323 

Ben>hadad, king of Damascus of the 
Bible; see Bir-idri 
Beni Kainukah, Bedouin tribe, 1901 
Benin, kingdom, West Africa, 2264, 
5519, 338, 2262 
Beni Serradrch, family, 4oo2 
Beni Tamina, Arab tribe, 1004 
Benjamin, tribe of, Saul as lender, 1759 
Benjamin of Tudela, 2960 
Benjowski, Count (l77o), 2351 
Bennigsen, Rudolf von, 5052 
Bennigsen, Bussian eommatider, 4732 
Bennu, Kgyjjtian saered iiird, 2090 
Ben Set, sultan of Oman, 2294 
Benson, Stephen Allen, 2204 
Bentham, Jeremy. 4so6, isio, 4820 
Bentinck, Lord William Cavendish (1774- 
1839), 1279, 121'6 
Bentivogli, Bologna ruled by, 3957 
Bentzon, Madame, 5386 
Beon, Hyksos king of b^ypt, 2050 
Berampur, battle of, 1239 
Berar, India, 1224 
Berat, ballle of (1 281 ), 3975 
Berbers, ]Teo])le, Almobade dynasty in 
North Africa, 2208 
ethnology, 323, lilU, 2185 
-in Europe, 2372, 2373, 3514, 3516 
-- see also Spain, Moorish rule 

— revolt against tlie e.alipb (710), 

1926, 3516 

--struggh's with Arabian invaders of 
North Africa, 2205 

— subjection necessary to France, 399 
Berbice, British (biiina, 5950, 6199 
Berengar I. of Friuli, king of Italy, 

3762, 3937 

Berengar 11., king of Ttalv, 3937 39.3586 
Berengar of Tours (fi. 1079). .37:{2, 3799 
Bereogariaof Navarre, (|ueen nt England, 
3868 

Berenice, queen of Eg.'l't, 2131 
Berenice, of Syria, 18to 
Berenice, .lewisii priiu'ess, 2741 
Berenice Troglodvtice, town, J126 
Bereslord, Lord Charles, ■'HJ.'i, 5/ id ^ ^ 
Beresford, William Carr, Viscount. 5950, 
4749. 4842 

fieresovsky, Anton, a l^>le. 5195 
Bergen, Norway, 3,566. .IWJ, 4070, 4078 
Bergenaers, Afii'an people, 2284 
Bergerac, treaty of (1577), 4290 
Bering, Vitus : m'c Beliring 
Berisades, Thraei iu king. 2105 
Berkai, klmn of Kiiitcliak, 1492, 3308 
Berkeley, George (168.5-1753), 4147, 

4557 

Berks, Councillor von, 4916 
Berlin, I'ity, (iennanv, I’onferenci' o1 
(ierman states (18t9), 4964 65 

— fortifications in 1688, 4I41> 

~ revoliitioil of 1848, 4914-24, 4621 

— Siegesallee, 5353 

— Iriuinplial entry info (1871), 5151 

— views, 52H4, 6642 

— welcome to tli(> Frussian army, 5068 
Berlin Congress (1878). 5206 

— facing p. 5193. 5172 
Berlin, treaty of (1742), 45.30 
Barlin, treaty of (1870), 5143 
Berhn Decree ( 1800 ), 4645, 4731 
Bermius, Mount, rose gardens, 2405 
Bermudas. 5570, 

Bermudo m., king of Leon, 3988 
Bernadotte, John, marshal : see Charles 
XJV., king of Sweden and Norway 
Bernard, bishop (H. 1003),. dJ.ST 
Bernard, king of the Lombards, 3934 
Bernard, St., of Clairvaux (1140-53), 
Crusades premdied by, 6384, 3386, 
3778, 3783, 4032 

— feeding the ])Oor, 4022 

— teacliings, 3732 

— Templars sup|>orted by, 4029 
Bernard of Saisset (e. 1301), 3782 
Bernard, duki' of Saxe-Woimar and of 

Franeonhi, 4307 
Bernard of Toledo. 3992 
Bernard of Vandadour, poetry of, 3802 
Bernardino of Siena (d. 1444), 3953 
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Bemardone, Giovanni : see Francis of 
As.8isi 

Berne, picture, 5289 
Bernhard, duke of Meiningen, 5083 
Bemioia, ancient kiiigdom, Briiam, 3504 
Bernstein, Eduard (b. 18.50), 527 J, 5274 
Bernstorff, Count, Danish minister, 4578, 
4579 

Bernstorft. Prussian minister, 5057 
Berry, duke of, revolt against l.ouis XI., 
3825 et se(|. 

Berry, Charles Ferdinand, duke of, 

as.sassinatcd 0^29), 4840 
Berry, Marie Caroline, duchess of, 4870 
Berserker rage, meaning of term, 3532 
Bertha of Sulzsbach, Byzantine empress, 
I2fh century, 2961 
Bertha, queen of Ethelbert, 3504 
Bertha of Holland, marriage with Philip 
T., 3798 

Berthelot, P. E. M., 103 
Berthold, bishop (d. 1198), 3704 
Berthold of Mainz (tl. 1495), retonn 
scheme for empire, .3078 
Berthold of Regensburg, 3711 
Berthold of Zahringen, duke ple<-f of 
('arinthia (11. 1075), .3594 
Berthold V. of ^hringen (11. 1198), 3611 
Bertrada, queen of the Franks, 3467 
Bertram de Born, iKK'ms and life, 3801 2 
Bertrand of Got: see Clement V., pope 
Bertrand of Toulouse, 'Priiiohs eaptun'd 
by (1109), 402.3-26 
Beruni, ehronologist, 1210 
Berwick, James Fitzjames, duke of. 

battle of Almanza (1707), 4460 
Bes. Egyptian god, 2091, 2093 
Beseler, Wilhelm Hartwig. 4945 
Bessarabia. Moldavia recovers, 5011 
Bessarion, Johannes, library, 3963 
Bessenyei, George (17.52 1811), 3134 j 

Bessi, 'Phraeian race, 2101 1 

Bessieres, George, 4817 i 

Bessieres. Jean Baptiste. 1742 1 

Bessus, satrap ot Ikietria, 25.58, 256u, 
2502 I 

Bethel, sanctuary of, 1768. ITso | 

Bethlehem, ebtirebes in (I8.5u), .5005 
Bethlen, Gabriel, of Iktar, lord <»l 'I’ran- 
svlvania: see Cabrie! 

Betjau, King of Egyjd, 2nd dynasty, 2o.:3 
Betjuner Narmer, Egyptian king. .see 
Namier 

Bet Khallaf, ancient Egypt, tomb. 2034 
Beth-Shemesh, ih'feat of Amazuih at, 
1777 

Bethune, Maximilian de: se<> Sully 
Beth Zachariah, battle of. 1851 
Betsileo, natives of Madaga.sear, 2.350 
Betsimisaraka, natives of Madaga.sear, 
323, 23.50 

Betuwe, (lemian people: see liatavi 
Beust, Friedrich Ferdinand, Baron 
(1809 1886). 5089, 4960, 5089, 5090 
Beybars, king of Egvpt : see Pihars 
Beyrout, (own, Syria • see Heirut 
3habra, inscription of ; see Dairat 
Bhagavat, name of lluddlia: see 
Duddha 

Bhallika, one of the first converts to 
Duddhisni, 1187 
Bhalluka, Tamil le.ador, 1.374 
Bharata, Indian royal tribe, 1167 
Ihartpur, town, India, 1279, 5499 
ihawawarman. king of Cambodia, 
1401 

Bhikshu (Bhikkhu), Buddhist monks, 
1194, 1195 

Mhils, people. 323. 1282, 1327 
Ihilsa, gateway at, IJ90 
Ihodau Phra, Burmesf ruler, 1396 
Bhoti Encampment, N.W. India, 5541 
Bhurkote. wooden bridge, 1138 
Bhutan, native state, 1124, 1,504 
— war (1864). 1.327, .5501 
Bhuteswara, Iliniln god, 1207 
Bhut Shikan, ruler of the Ghazni 
dynasty : see Mahmud 
Biaina. ancient dislriet, Armenia, 1787 
Fialolenka, battle of (1831), 4875 
Bianca of Anjou. 3976 
Fianca Maria of Milan, 3677 
Fiarmia, Finnish Kingdom, 3190 
Biban-el-Muluk, Egypt, tombs, 2050, 
2073, 2074, 2096 


Bib'.r8 (1260-1277), Mameluke king 
of Egypt, 2150, 4043 
Bib skos, Turkish official, 5005 
Bibn, Abyssinian bibio, pages from, 
2251 

—- C tverdJile’s translation, 4230 

— C,ff*atiou and Deluge accounts, 

1.583, 1584 

— editions up to 1522, 3760 

— (ierman translations, 3528, 3751, 

4197, 4201 

— historic value of, 1755 

— Hungarian translations, 3127 

— Septuagint version, drigin, 2597 

— translations forbidden by medh'nval 

Church, 3746 

Bicocca, battle of (1522), 4212 
Eiels kij, Russian family, 3318 
Bienekhes, king of Egypt (Ist dy¬ 
nasty), 2031. 2032 
Bifrost, in Seandina\ian myth, 3534 
Bigot, Intendant of Canada, 6063, 6103 
Biianagar, ancient kingdom, 1224 
Bijapur, Tiidia, 1224 
Biliktu, Mongol emperor, 1509 
Bill of Rights (1689), 6074 
Billy, King : see Lanney, William 
Bimbisara, king of Magadita, 1188 
Bindrabund, temples at. 1132 
Binothris, king of Egypt,j2031 
Biology, l>egiiiniiig of life on the earth, 
99-107 

-' British researeli work. 5636 

— how life iieeame possible on the 

earth. 91 98 

— relation to history, 6405 32 
Biondo, Flavio (1388 146.3), 4126 
Biram. Hausa state. 2223 
Birch, J. W., murdei (1875/, .5.->04 
Birchshanks. followers of Sverre 

Sigiinlsson (12tli eiuitury). 3.567 
Birger, king ol S^^eden (1290-1319), 
3571 

Birger, Jarl, Swedish eliief (d. 1256), 


3572. 3572 

Bir-idri. king ol l)nmaseti.s (e. 885-884 
Il.f’.), 1728, 1769. 1574, 1663 
Birinus, Roman missionary, 3505 
Birket-el-Kerun. lake. Egypt, 2022 
Birs Nimrud, supposed siti* of 1’ower of 
Babel, 279 

Birth-rate, deeliiie in modern England, 
2804 

— fluctuations in. causes. 6114-30 
Biru, ancient town. Sahara, 2218 
Biru, origin of name I’eru, 5905 
Bisaltia, district in \sia Minor, 2521 
Bischofsheim, battle of (1866), 5079 
Biscoe, Antarctic evplorer (1831), 6315 
Bisharis. tribe, 322 

Bishops : see Episi*f>paey 
“Bishops’ War’’ (1639). 436.3 
Bismarck, Prince, Alsace-Lorraine 
policy, 5220 

— and Austrian viar of 1866. 5069 

— and Napoleon 111., 5030, 5118 

— Chiireh policy (1878), 5217 

— eoditieation of (terman laws, 5347 

— eonelmling peace at Versailles, 5147 

— dismissal by William 11., 5213, 5216 
- I'ledene lll.’s relations with, 5213 

— goM*rnmenl of states annexed (1866), 

50.S1 


— It.ihan policy, 4786 

— on Prussian-Austrian campaign 

(1850), 4969 

— peace negotiations (1871), 5149 

— iHiIicv in 1870, 5102 

— Polisli ])oliey. 5032 

— jiortraits, 5148 

- rise to power, 5058 

-- Russian policy (1854), 5010 

— at St. Petersburg, 5029 

- Schleswig-Holstein question (1863), 

5064 

— social policy, 5273 

— Siiaiiish Snccession negotiations 

(1870), 5101 

— speech at the (Constituent Reichstag 

(1867), 5084 

— union of Gcjrmany, negotiations. 

5142 

— William I. persuaded to refuse to 

attend Conference at Frankfort 
(1863), 5062 



Boat dwellings, at. ('anion. 102 
Boats, of ancient KRypl, 20U0 

— pvuhilion of, ion 

— Saxon (200 A.D.), a.'iGS 
Bobadilla, Francesco de, '>S87 
Boccaccio, Giovanni (i:5i:{-75). 

412.1-25 


Bis—Bon 

Bistritz, town. Transylvania. 0142 
Bit-Adini, ChakliTcan priiici7)alit.v. 1011 
Bit-Amukani, Clmldat'an i)ro\in( 'c, lOil. 

1016 

Bit-Dakuri.fMialdipanprincinalitv, loll, 

1078 

Bithynis, ancient kingdom. 2.‘{81, 2.184 

— early Christians in, 2857 

— extent of kinudom. 18:12 

— independent kingdom founded by 

Zipoites. 1827 

— origin of inhabiiani.s, 2ioo 

— Roman province formed (01 n.r.). 

2664 

Biti, title of king of Lower Kuvi)i. 2017 
Bit>Iakin, C'halda^an princij)alirv, ion. 

1706 

Bitiliash. Kassite chief of Llain, inr>4. 

1702 

Bit-Imbi, frontier forlre.ss ol FJ.-im. 1711 
Bit-Khilani, in I’lnmician archilI'ctnre, 

1751, 1752 

Bitonti, tablet erected by Frederic 11., 

2052 

Bit-Sa>lli, ( ‘bald.-ean prineiiiality, 1611 
Bit-Shilani, Cbahiiean prim-i|):ilit v. 1011 
Bitterfeld, rruHsian general, 5(17.! 

Biwa, lake, .la])an, 420, 487, 4S)\ 

Bizzozero, Signor, 5272 
Bjorn, king of Sweden, .'l.'#71 
Bjornson, Bjbrn, 515!), 51()(i 

Black Bonnets, see Kara-Kal])ak' _ 

Black Brine (Rlaek Tid«‘), ot .lapan, 417 Bogdan ^II., voivode 
Black Bulgarians : see Knturgurs 
Black Code, slave laws, 0202 
Black Death : see IMague 
Blackloot Indians. 212 
Black Hole o! Calcutta. 1257. 1205 
Black Obelisk, seenes Irom, 1001 
Black Ram, 'i'urkoman trilx- : se<‘ 

Kara Koiid(» 

Black Russia, distriet. Ihiropi', 2210 
“ Blacks ” and “ Whites ” : see (inelts 
Black Sea, (lenoese colonh's, 4(i58 

— neutrality deelared (1850), 5(il(> 

■—Russian action resi)eeting (1870), 

5120. 51‘)0 

. • Venetian ami (Omocsi' eommerce, 

2062 

Black Sea Basin, Agreement of looo, 

1002 

Black Sea Conference : sec London 
Conferenee (1871) 

Black Stone '' in the Kaaba, Mecca, 

1802 

Black Tide of Japan, 117 
Blagoveshchensk, scenes. 7ii:: 

Blake, Robert, Admiral, 1251. 5486, 

5500. 55*20. 4540 
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Bokenranel, king of Lower Egypt 
(e. 720 it.r.); see IViechoris 
Bo-khai, Empire of : sec I’u-hai 
Bokhara, city and state. Central Asia, 
Kbiva and its relation with, 1518 
3.056 ' — Mongol capture, 1482 

— Moslem capture (700), 1024 
Bocchoris, king t»f Lower Egypt, 2121 ' -- portrait ot Amir, 1514 
Bocchus, king of Mauretania, 2200 — Russian wars with, and conipiest, 

Bochica. legend, 5808-18 1510, 1.520. 15:J0, 1541 

Bodhi (knowledge), fundamental prin-, —situation, 1516 

eir)Ie of Ruddtiism, 1102 i — struggles for possession, 1518 

Bodhidharma, Buddhist patriarch- sec —'I'iirkisli uceupatiou in 11th century, 
Ta-mo 1052 

Bodhisattwas, of the Buddhists, 1205 - views. 1,574 

Boecklin, Arnold, artist, 5252 , — Zoroasfriau nation discovered. 1870 

Boaotia, (Ireece, 2467, 240.5. 2.505, 252S,Bolama, Portuguese (.'iiinea, 55o0 
— people, 322 iBolan Pass, 575, 1828, 12S4 

Boers. British supreimicy asserted in; Bojbitine Nile, mouth of River Nile, 2022 


Natal, 2310 
in Cape Colony. 2314 
ethnology, 322 

gre.at trek from Cape C4»lony, 2210 
natives, relations with, 5512. 5517 
racial struggles in . Africa. 5621) 
Transvaal independence secured 
(1852), 2220 
— Zulu wars. 2288 
I s(M- also S. .Africa. Transvaal, etc. 

I Boethius, minister of 'J’heodorie. 3456 
Boethos, king t>t Egypt, 2021, 203:t 


Boleslav I., duke ,)f Bohemia, ill50 
Boleslav L, duke f)f Poland, 2150. 2104 
Boleslav II., duke of Poland, 2107 
Boleslav III., duke ot Poland, 2108 , 2200 
Boleslav IV., duke of Poland, :$!00 
Boieyn, Anne : see Aunt' 

Bolingbroke, Henry St. John, Viscount, 
4464, 4480, 4491 

Bolivar, Simon (1782 I8:i()), 5!)5S, 

5060-02, 5900 

Bolivia. S, America, 5005; ahorigim-s, 
5680-81) 


Bogdan I., voivode of MoIda\ia, :{050,'- 
" ’ "* ■ >1 Moldavia, 20601- 


Almagro’s e\j»editions, 5011 
Chihch.'us inhabit, 5804 
Bogdan III., voivode of Moldavia, 2061 j hoiindnry dispute with Peru, 6277 78 
Bogdania : see Moldavia ' — Inca antifjnif ics, .5,S’.17 

Bogdanovitch, General, assassination'P‘'"0l'^.-l-’l 

(1002), .5.20:5 |— rc citions of loth '’cnfiir.v, 5061 01 

Boghaz K<>i, Asia Minor, Hittiti-remains — views, 5S10, 5901 

discovered. 1718. 1720, 1721, J7‘K), iBoiko, duke of Sehwcidnitz. 21(»2 
2114 {Bologna, Italy, Austriaas Ml eii])y (1810), 

— site of ea]»ital ol Hiitite Empire, 1717 A022 

— doctors summoned to Diet of Ron- 
'-aglia (1158), :t606 
I— in Middle Ages, 2010 
,— Renai.ssaiiee period, history, 2056 
revolution in I8:il, 4876 
. — \'iseon(i aciiuire, 2072 
.— university, 4121, 4121 
Bologna, Concordat of (1.516), 4220 
loelrines and Bombay, city, India, Kngli.sh aeipiisi* 
tlun (1252). 4468, 5452 
plague in 1806, 1247 


views 1710 
Bogle, George. 1501 
Bogomil heresy : see Bogomiles 
Bogota, S. Amerieu, .5806-2.2, 5002 

— iKMindaries. 5058 Go 

— New Craiiada absorbs (1821), 5004 
- population stalisiies. 

Bogota Lake, 58ol 
Bogumiles, hcrctii-al si-et 
liistory of, 2o:{0 

— importance in history, 2808, :>oil 

— literature of, 2040 

— revival of the Paulieians. 2010 

— Tirnovo synod eond<‘mti.s, 204.2 
Bohemia, 2800-2000, 21 r -80 

— Cliristiunity eslahlisheo in. :5l 18 

— eonh-.ssioii of Augsburg profe.ssed in 
4202 


472f(, 


Blanc. Louis (I8I i-.iH8-2), loov, 1040, -- eoslumes of I7lb century, .7/77 


4950, 526:5 
Blanche, marriag*- to .Tobn of .\Kagon 
(e. 1441), ;!0!»o 

Blanche, ot Bourbon, marriage to 
Pedro tile Cruel. :'.0t)7 
Blanche, of Ca.stile. (|iiecn of France, 
regency, :5708 
Blanche Bay. N.Z.. 95 S 
Blanco, Antonio Guzman. 5004 
Blandina, (2iristiau martvr, 2S75 
Blanqui, Louis Auguste (1805-81), 
4007, 401!), 5262 


— ei ov\ n ol St. Wenee.slaus, 7 15 / 

— Cerman eomjuesl (028). 2605 

— Hapsburg rule. 2180, 4521 
Hungarian wars. 2154, 2175 


-Victoria terminus, 135S 
iBombona, I *2tie (e. 1821)). 5078 
'Bonaparte, Joseph : see Joseph 
Bonaparte, Louis (1778 1816), 

4716 

Bonaparte,Louis Napoleon, Papal States 
revolt. (1821), 4877 

Bonaparte, Lucien, presidmit of Krem li 
('IiamlaT (1700). 4604 
Bonaparte, Napoleon : sec Napoleon 
Bonaparte 


— JIussile wars, 2166-72, 217.2, 26.20-10 Bonard, Louis Adolphe, H12 


indepemlenee, n-e(»gnised, 215.‘ 

— Lu.xeinburg ilyiiasly, :il50 

; — military iwiwer in 12tli eenliiry, 
: 515:5 

— modern eonditions in, 5221 

— Pan-Slav niovcinent (1848), 4015-47 

— J’oland uniled to (i:500), 2 1 57 


Blanquillos, w.-irs with Colorados. 5086 —Polish w.-irs, 2150, .21.5], 21.51 
Blanquist tactics,” .526:5 — Befonnalion in. .2166, 2751, :57:)a 


Bondage,” picture, 2soo 
Bondei, native stale. E. Alriea. ‘2208 
Bond, Sir Robert, 6:!78 
Bone, Egyptian adzes and liarpoons, 
23S, 240 

“ implements of Drift Age, 142 
— split for marrow by Drill man, 126, 
142 

Bontlni, Antonio (d. 1502), 2122 


Blantyre, mission eburcli, 50 n 
Blemmyer, African tribe, 2217 
Blenheim, battle of (1704), 4455, 4468 
Blessing the fleet, IlOx 
“ Blest, Islands of the,” 2486 
Bligh, William, 1027, 1038 
Blincoe. Robert. 6:592-94 
Bloemtontein. 8onrii Aliiea, 

.sfpmre, 


Sigisinnnd’s attempt to secure Ihrone Bongo, African jieople. 228 , 226.1 


Blood, Sir Bindon, e.xpeiiit ion. 1347 
Blossom, Olive (1605). 5446 
Blucber, Prussian gr-neral, 4758, 4766 
Blue Nile : See Nile 
Blues, political party in Byzantium 
(532), 2910 

Blum, Robert (1848), 4922. 4'.»:59 
Blumenau. battle of (1866), 5079 


(1 119 20). :564:i 

— Silesia acouircil (1327), .2160 

— struggle lor rcligioms liberty in 17th 
eenturv, 4297 

— supremacy in Hungary (1260), 2118 

— t.ypes of j)eoi»le. 3147, 3171 
market Bohemian Brotherhood, sect, 2176 

Bohemians ; see Czech 


Bohemond I. (d. 1111), ('ypriotc kings 
descended from, 4044 

— comiuest of .Antioch, 2959 

— First Crusade led by, 4016 24, 4019 
Bohemond n., reign over Antioch. 4028 
Bohm, Franz, preaching against clergy, 

3760 

Boii, (lallic tribe. 2429, 2432 


Blumenthal, Leonhard voni 5074 I Boil, Fray Bernal, missionary, 5921 
Bluntsohli, Dr. Johann, 4903, 6,(83 { fioileau, Etienne. 3795 

Boabdil, Moorish king of (xrauada, 4002 I Bbkelheim, Castle of, Henry IV's, 
Boadicea. British queen, 78, 3500 J imprisonment in, 3.'9j 


Boni, state, and Celebes, 924 
Boniface VIII., i)ope (1291), 3402, 2743 

— arre.st, 3742 

— Bull ot (Cnarn Sanetam), 37.')6 
-- Dante opposes in treatise, 4122 

— English poIi«-y. 2876-77 

— France, relations witli, 277t)-82, 

41:50 

— Cnelf " Whites ” overthrown by, 

:59(!5 

— supremacy as overlord acknow¬ 

ledged, 2622 

Boniface IX., pope (1401), 2633 
Boniface, Roman governor of Africa 
(<1. 432 A.D.), 2202, 2790 
Boniface, St., Anglo-Saxon missionary, 
3524, 3480, 3523, 3525 
Boniface, king of Thessalonica, 2396 
Bonin, Adolf von, Prussian general, 5073 
Bonn siege (1688), 4l*i 
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Bonneval (Ahmed Pasha,', I ivix-h 
rt-*n(*K.'»<li* 1717), 

Bonnivet, G. G. de. -Ii'll' 

Bonsuna, town. 27 
Bontoux, Eugene (c. IH.'di), .VUi 
Book of Common Prayer ; sfo l’ray<M 
Jlook 

** Book of the Dead,’' 2094 
Book of the Kings, 'Jiltotan iiif-tniv, 
1171 

Boomplaats, a.')!!) 

Boorde, Andrew, oloi 
Booth, Charles, so'-iil OlOl 

Bopp, Fran?!. (M. IMiri). lido 
Borawe, Arab settIniu'nt, iliib:*. 
Borchgrevink, C. F., <>;iih. 

Borden. R. L., r.!7r>, <>I7(> 

Borecki, Maria, lirrnnia, ic’.io 

Borgia, Cesare. hostage* If) (’liarle's 
VIM., :!s;h) 

Borgia, Lucrezia, .2 
Borgund, wotiilcn clnirch. it 
Borics, Hungarrin jh-iim-i' (1 hU ). .'.117 
Boris, lliilgiinan nih'r (S.',2 sh, ,1. 
i>()7). 2U4:,, 

Boris, Jiiilg.iriaii tsar (!t()'.i-71 1 . :!ol(» 
Boris, Jhilgariitn tsar (1207 is). oota 
Boris, son <») iMTdinaiid of Itiilgiina. 

r)210 

Boris Godunov, I’lissiaii tsar 
irmr.), :):J2l, .ta^s 

Born, Stephan (1S2:» 07). r.2<»s 
Borna, ('roatian prjiice', :to.H ; 

Borneo. '.*10-22 
--ini IK'S . sec hyjiks 

— Ilritisli .'ulniiiii.siratMii and iidlinoico 

in. 

Itrilish cxiK'di'nni.H. .■»."*o| o.‘, 

Cliiiu'sc rclalions witli, sue.. 02o 

— Hcti iilset llimjt'rinassMig. I'ulo. I’uni, 

and Sarawak 

Borneo, British North, ■•■■<<)<•, '.*22 
Bornholm, VValdi'in.ar l\. coinint'r.s, 
I07»l 

— hattlc-ol (1(17*;), 1 li*C) 

Bornh'ived. battle' eif, a.'j.'ei*, ;’.7o:t, to71, 

4(*7.'e 

Bornu. knn-.leitn, Snelan, 22.!2, 2{{(, 
22;;.o. 22a(i 

Soro-Budur temples. Hf»i* 

Borodino, battle' eo el si 2), 17.'ii 
Borommaraja, kinn eii Siam, li(i2 
Borovicus, the' pra'teelintn eit‘, .l.iO I 
Borrosch, \n.Htrian r,i<lie'al, ioao 
Borsippa, tel^^n ui I>ab>iiinia. leila 
Borthardt, Herr, rce-emsti ne t ion ed' 
p>r;iniie|H. lacmn 2 
Bosco, .Nevipeilit.'in ge-nt'ral. .»o t:5 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 

- anne'xatioii b\ Aiistriii, .>212, .A t2.'*. 
;.:{:i-l, (i:<72 72 

— Anstiian eanie-cssions te) ( 1SS2) .■•2iK) 

— inelcpe'ihle'nt elcvcl(ii»nie'nt. .iO'tn 

— re'ligieins ellllie-lllt ie:H, 

— re'Veelt eel Jle'r/.e'geeviHii in 1S7.',, .'>)!•(> 

-- 'I'lirkisb e-()n(|iie*Ht in l.etb ce'ntiiry, 

2!>'.*.> 

' iiiiele'r Tiirki-eh nilo. .‘!O07 

— I> pe'S ed pt'etplt^, U>!) I 

Boso of Lower Burgundy ('*tb ( cntiirN). 
:;7e)2, :5'.*;!t> 

Bosphorus, iine'ie-ld kitineleein 1)1 IS!.;, 

2141, 2I1(’), 24 17. 2141* 

Boston, town, Mil.ss., I’.S.A., leeeiail.itlem, 

d:t 1 s 

— I'lintaii'' leiunel. bold .'.(I 

— vie'ws. irJS'J, d'JSi 

War e)t Inde'pi'mb'iie-e', (>n77 Ml 
Boston Port Act (1774). (»o7s 
Boston Tea Party (I77:t), i.’e.ao 
Bosworth, battle’ eit, liiitto. .nm i 
Botany, British rcscan-li weirk in. .')C.:i6 
Botany Bay, oemvie-t se-ttle’iue nt.s, lo'Jl 
Botha, Loms. 2 ;41, ‘JM-'t 
Bothwell, James Hepburn, ith oarl. 
marriage' with .Mary, qiie'e-n of 
Se'eda. 4271. 4:’.:.b 
Botoondos, 222 , r)b7i) 

Bottia>aus, 'I'hrae-i.-tn tribe-, 24()0 
Botticelli, Flore'ntine' p.iinter, 4120, 4125 
Botzaris, Markos, tiree-k palrieit, 48.:)a 
Bougainville, de, i'.e'ueli .ielmiial, liv>, 
(»o0b- bS 

64O4 


Bouims glacier, Norway. .^.5.5.5 
Boulainvilliers. Henri, on Feudalism 
4120 

Boulanger, General, 522.'>-2A, 5227 
Boulogne, Edict of 1573, 42 HS 
Bounty mutineers. 003. Obb, 1037 
Bourbaki, French general, .5145, .'"‘140 
Bourbon, Charles, duke of, (d. 1527) 
4212 

Bourbon dynasty, aseendanoy anel 
decline, 4157 

— family compact of, 1733,4102. 4502 
-- struggle with lTa]>sbiirgs tor Spanid 

throne', 4440 

Bourdounais. Frcne h e-ommanelcr : see : 

La Bourdonnais 
Bourget, Paul, 53S3, 53S4 
Bourko, Sir Richard, -N.S.W. ge»ve'rnor 
1013. 104.1, 1057 
Bourmont, Count, isbl 
Bournonville, Alexander, duke 0 . 

(II. 1071). 4 120 
Bourse, enigin e>f word, 4b05 
I Bouvet, \oyiigcs, 0315 
I Bouvines, battle ol (1214). 3012 
i Bow, ri\e'r. O/.J/ 

[ Bowring, Sir John. 5500 
Boxer, rising ami outrages, S21. ><22 
.S22. 5507 

, Boyaca, battle (e l'<1.s). r.OO.H- HO 
’ Boyars, 3040. :t22S, 5oo5 
, Boycotting, 5174 
Boyen, Hermann von (Ih|5). 4M2H 
Boyle, Robert (1027 01). 417:’., 4170 
. Boyne, liattle ed’ the* ( Ktoo). I4H(). //,S7 
I Brachycephalic races, in Central Asia, 
1117 

Bracton, le'gal manual ley, ttOOO 
, Braddock. General, bo5.s. (;o.‘}0 
Braddon. Sir Edward, tae'ing lo.s.‘> 

" Braddon Blot,” clause', .Anstrjilia 
1000 

Bradford, teewn. biedetry hours anel 
e-erndjlieum ( Ih:{o). 0:504 
Bragadino, Marcautonio. llaye'el ali^e 
(1571). 3oe»0 
Braga, Theophilc, 5loo 
Brahe, Per, geive'rmer-ge'neral eii Fin 
I liinel (1040). 5100 
Brahe, Tycho, 4577, r>7s 
! Brahma, de'ity. Il.so, i2o«». 1207 
' Brahmanas, sae'ieel JeoeiKs I107, 1212 
Brahmanism, 1107, 117o, 1172, 11 hi 

— e'aste’sysle'in. 1173. 117H 

' — Ceemlltiein em rise'eil Hudelbi^ln. Hh:- 
el.’ilie-s, 117 1 

— Iibilo.sophieal leaching. IIHO 
I - sae re el beeeeks. 1212 

sae’reel cows. 1170 
.— Soiiibe'rn Imli.M, bisteery. IIHI 
weime'ii rctire'sse'el by. I2I(* 
see* also llineluisiii and Itraliinans 
Brahmans, Indi.in e.-iste’, 117:5, J17H 
- devidee'S, lite- e)|, 1170 

— e’diie'atieui. 1170. 1211 

Fiirtlier Ineli.t, early bisieerv, i:'.0o 

— M ilabar, b-gi'mls. e'.e’., lIKt 

' —»e-ienlilie klieiwleelge-, 1212. 1211 
-- type's, 7/7.;. 1177,, 1210 
Brahmaputra. ri\er. 1121. 1110, i:;s7 
Brahuis, r.-u'e-, .522. 1 127, 1 15.5, 1;.3I 
Biaidtug. e>arl> u.se’ ot. IH!) 
firaila. sn-fri. of (t.s2 H), i,s5h 
Brand. Hendrik, 2.S2.i, 2.324 
Brandenburg, Count William, Prussian 
imnisler (iHlH), 400i-00 
Brandenburg, Albeat the Ue'ar's femmta- 
t)e)ii e)l Iiiipeirtaiiee’. 3001 

— caietiireel b\ Henry I. (020), :5005 

— Charles IV'.’s wars in (1371), 30'iK 

— due’b.\ '•■.mfeTre’d eiu Fre-elerii- eel 

Nuremberg (1411), 3037 

— Fri'ele'iie Willi.im’s Iminelatiun oi 

the Priissnii imimn'liy, 13H5 ' 

I — Cerman e-oloiii'.at leui eel, 3(i!)H 

— impeestor W.I Idem ir's e'laim te», 3025 
.Itilier's suee’c.ssieui dis]ui(e, 420:i 

; — sue-e’e'ssion law (1 173), 3000 
, Swe'dl.sh wars, 4.3H4. 4.301, 4 1.50 
' — Thirty Years-War, history, 4302 

— see akso Prus.sia 

Brandt, Colonel Henricb von(isis), 4047 
Brandy, Keltic iiidiilgenee iu, 2426 
Brani, Malay states, scene, 55o3 I 


Bon—BrJ 

I Brankovic, George (d. 1711), Servian 
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— administration, .770 t 
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gaol. 5509 

— native trial in a consular court, 5500 


Bud—Byz 

Burma, negotiations with (1882), 155 lo 

— Pegu, struggles for suiircmacy, 1 55 0 1 

— railw'ay scene, 5020 

— ruby mines, 55S5 

— Siamese invasions, 140.2 

— Yandabo treaty (182(5), 1.207 
Burma - Yunnan expedition, 814 
Burmese (Burmaiis), race, 22:5, 1280. 

i:i05, 150S 

Burnaburiash, king of Babylon, Assy- 
riin sovereignty elaimed by, 1272, 
1022 

— letters to Egyjd, 1(502, 1000 

— quarrel with Ameiihoteii TV., 2080 
Burnes, Sir Alexander, murder. 1288 
Burno, Ottaviano, 2100 

Burns, Robert, poet. 4818, 4s>2 
Burr, Aaron, (5205) 

Burrough, Stephen, 0:520 
Burrows, British general, 1228 
Burrus, Sex. Afrauius, Roman prefect 
of the (5Hard. 2721, 2722 
Bur-Siu I., ruler of I'r dynasty. I5tiby- 
kmia. 1207, 1700 

Burr-Sin IL. ruler of 'I’siii dyiiast>, 
Babylonia. 1207 
Burton, Sir Richard, 2250 
Burus, people', 552 1 
Busaco. battle of (I8J0). 4748 
Busbeck, in Aurora, discovery ol the 
Moiiumi'iifiim Aiieyramim, 2000 
Busby. James. ‘.*88 
Busca, Italian lamily, 2040 
Buschetos, Creek arebitecl. 2t)Ol5 
Bushire. seajiort, Persia Elamite build¬ 
ings ami itiseripl ions. 1007. 1(508 
Bushman-Hottentot language, numbers 
still speaking. 2224 

Bushmen, Alrit'aii people, 20,5524, 2004 
2270 

Diiteli wars against 2282 

— pictorial art, 21. 202 'S. 22s5 
- racial struggles, 2(520 

— types, 251, 22 s: 

Bushy Run, (5o72 

Bussone, Francesco, eseeiit ion, 2t)0:i 

Bussy, C. J. Patissier, Marquis of, 

Indian eampaigiis. 1220, 2108 
Bussy-Rabutin, Count Roger of. 2020 
Bute. John Stewart, Earl of. 4520 
Butilin, Ti'lltonie ebiel, .54(50 
Buto, Egyptian goddess. 2007. 2128 
Buto, (‘apitui town ot aneie'iit Neirtliern 
Egypt, 2014 

Buto, la net eif. Africa, 2128 
Buxar. Iiallleol (17e5t), 1220, 2 H)8 
Buxton. Edward North, 2020 
Bu,yan Kuli, kban ol .bigatai. 1401 
Buz, land ot see |5azn 
Bu Zaid, ilklian .Mongol emperor, I07o 
Buzurg Khan, h'aeleT ot revolt against 
the Cliine'se (1802), 1212 
Byam Martin Island, 0:5:58 
Byblos, ane'ie'iit town : se'c Celial 
Byng, Sir George, admiral . se'e' Tor- 
riiigtoii, Ceorge' I5yng, Viseouiit 
Byron, Lord, 2128 . 48to, 4S22 

— death at Missoloiigbi (1824), 4822 

— in Creek war ol iiidepenelenee, 4824, 

-/.S’52 

Bytown, renumeel Ottawa, (5128 
Byzantine architecture, .\ral> buildings 
inlliie'iiei'd by 2022 

— mfliieiiei' in the West. 2000 
ill Spain, 2020, 2027 

fy|)e etf e'hure'li, 2024 
Byzantine art, book cover for Ciospels, 
2005 

— Jlyzaidine Madonna at Fieirelie'e, 

2052 

— ebaraete'ristie's. 2020, 2022 

— e'rowning eif Romanus IV. ami 

Eiidoe'ia e'arving, 205S 

— e-rowii of Pyzantine emiierors. 2952 

— Ilarbaville' diiityeli. 2000 

— influene'e on the' We'st, 20(54 

— - ill Italy, 20552 

— ivory e'arving. 2055 

— Nie'(' 4 )horiiH on Ids threme, 2.95.9 

— renaissance in 14th eeiifury, 2073 

— sewe'd work em state robtN 2949 

Byzantine Empire, 2781-80, 2704, 

2007-70 

— army, 2033, 2945 

— Bulgarian w'ars and re.latieins with, 

2920, 2023, 3032, 3040, 3042 
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Byj—Can 

Byaantine Empire, Asia xMiuor lost bv. 

1955 

— riiarlemaKiie’s relafions with, 5408. 

3486 

— <-i\ilisalion and its influence, 2912, 

2919, 2925, 2976 

“—classes of the penjile <leserihed, 2917 

— t!lovis invested with »li«niiy of 

iioiunn (Consul, 3456 

— Crusades, 2395, 2396, 3386, 1011-13 : 

see also (Ytisades 

— in Ejtypt, 2139 

— extent in 12th century, 2960 

— fall, and its causes, 2963, 2981, 4144 

— historians, 2912 

--Huns receive tribute from, 3029 
^ image worshi]» controversy, 2937 
Italian possessions and pover, 2910, 
3940 

•" I<atln empire, 2970, 3736, 4058 

— literature, 2922 

— Mag.var invasion (915), 3115 

— marriage laws, 2936 

— Moiiammedan wars witli, 1913, 1925, 

1954, 1955 

— navy, 2918 

— Northmen in serxi^'c ot, 3510 
Oriental influences, 2919 

— Otto l.'s relafions witli tiOtli 

eentnry), 3588 
Tersian wars, 188o, 2917 

— political importance and ellleieney, 

2895 

— lliiHsian wars, 2912. 3288. 3290 
Slav attacks, 3070 

- taxation, 2935 

— Theodorie chosen by as king of 

Italy, 3455 

— Turkisli eoiupu'st and n'lations witli, 

1976, 2916, 2990, 3<157 

- Venetian tri'aty (l(f82). 2958 
Byzantium, city, iH'siegeil b.> Kmjicror 

Sevi'rns (196), 2764 
• league against Athens, 2518 

— Mac»*<ionlan alliance. 2533 

— Macedonian war. 2537 
revolt against Darius. IHll 
ami 'I'lieban contVdera<*y. 2517 

— - for city after 330 a.d. see Con- 

stunt jiiojile 

C 

Cabal Ministry, 1668, 4 121. ur.i 
Cabeira, battle of, 1835 
Cabellarius, cavalry, 2933 
Cabet, Etienne, 4919, 5263 
Cables, submarine . seesubmarini' cables 
Cabot, John, 5144 

— N'ewfonndlaiid diseovereil, 6177 

6324 

— N. American tliseoveries, 1112, 

SUOit. 3909-10, 5889, (5011 |8 | 

Cabot, Sebastian, 1112. 3i)t)9-io, \ 

5144, a ITS, a 179 

— Arctic explorations, 6321 26 ’ 

--in Paraguay, 5911 

— West Tndiaii voyages (1516), 617'9 
Cabral, Pedralvare^, 5SHii, 5930 
Cabrera, General, Carlist leader, 4‘>oo 
Cacama, king of 'rezeueo, 58oo 
Caceres, Ramon, aoou 

Caoha, Pern, tcmjfle to Miiiraeoeba. 
5842, 5858 

Caciques, origin of, 5781 
Cade, Jack, revolt, 3895 
Cadiz, town, Spain, Illake's victory 
1657, 5528 

— Colonial conference (c. 1812), 5960 

— Drake’s entrance into harbour (1587), 

4275 

— sack by English (1596), 4277, 

5525-26 

— trade with S. America (10th cen¬ 

tury), 5939-54 

tSadmea, citadt;! of Thebes, 2515 

(Cadoudal, George, plot against Xa- 
poleon, 4710 

Ctecina Allienus, Prunan soldier, 2726 ; 
CssdmoB, British poet (d. 680). 3500 ; 

Caedmon Cross. Whitby, ;s5(Ki 
Caei, old house, :i78S 
0a}re, Etruscan town, 2619 
Caesar, Augustus, Julius, etc. ; see 
Augustus, Julius, etc. 

Caesar Augusta, ancient town, Spain : 
sec Saragossa 


Caesarea, town, SyrLi during t'rusades, 
4026, 4033, 4038, 4043 

— Mohammedan mosque, 1UI5 
Cagni, Captain, Arctic expedition (189<,>}, 

6342 

Cahokea mound, America, 5694 
Cahorsins, Caorsiri, moneylenders, 4064 
Caioos Islands, 5570, 

Caile Vipinas, story of. 2618 
“ Cain,*’ ('ormon’s picture. 17 
Cairo, city, Egyjd, Ahmad ibn Tulun, 
iiios<|tie, 2143 

— - development from El Kostaf, 2142 
-- El .\zhar mos(|iie founded by 

Daiihar, 2145 

— Maristau hospital. 2151 

- modern comll ions in. 2178 

— railway to Ktiaitoum extended 

(1914). 2181 

— Saladin's iiiiprovmnenis. 2148 

— Saracenic architecture, 2152, 2180 
-scenes In, 1917, 19.19, S.VJS 

Turks conquer (1517 18 ), 4059 

— wall built by Bcdr el Demali (1073), 

2117 

Caisse de la boulangerie, 5266 
Cajamarca, U»wii, I’eru, 5844. 5907 

— battle, 5838 

Calabria, me<lia‘val history. 3iil0 
Calabozo. battle (c. Ihi 7), 5967 
Galah Kalkhi: see N'inirud 
Calais, town, France, fortress. ‘.Ol 

— surrendered by lO.tgiand, 4249. 1269 
wool market founded. 4086 

Calas, Macetlonian gemjrul, 2546 , 2548 
Calataflmi, Sicily, (Jaiibahli’s xidory 
near (I 860 ). 5013 
Calatrava. knights oJ. 3992. 4003 
Calchaquis, people, 324 
Calcutta, Black lloleot, 1257. Ija6, 51!»8 

— factory established by Ea.st India 

Company (1690). 1253 

— views and buildings, /26'.j. 

l,{6r, 

Calder, Admiral, 4727, 5527 
Calderari, seend soi-iet.v. 4813 
Calderon, P., Spanish dramatist, 4281 
Caleb, tribe. 1761 

Caledonia, Komati name for Scottand. 
2428 29 

Calendar, Babylonian. 16:i7 

— t'liibcha, 5812 14 

- Egyptian correction. 236 

— Creek (ancient), 2186, 2495 

— Inca, 5854 

— Maya system. 572o, 5731, 5715. 

5758, 5760. 5770 

— Mexican, 5766 

Calgary, Alberta, «/ 10. (i 17 / 

Calicut, India. 4008 

California, Drake’s expedillon, (W)17 

- gold discovered, 6229 

- indinn races; 8t‘e Amerlean indians 

— Sjianish discovery, 5903 

— 1 .S. acquires (1848), 5507, 6228 29 

— views, <;25<V 

Caligula, Caius. Boman emperor, 27It), 
2717, 2717, 27 IS, 2718 
Caliphate, 1907-52 

— Abbassid dynasty, I(t3l 

— Bagdad court, splendcnir of, 19.38 

I — caliph cnilironed at Cairo (1258), 

1 2150 

I -- dcc ine of empire under llin Abbas- 
I .si le.s, 1944 

— Egyi»‘i:ui rule, 2141. 2144 j 

— Fatemides struggle witli, 1958. 1 

1962 I 

— Kliivuii protectorate, 196,5 

— Matimud of Cliazni’s prolccth»n. 1 

1951 j 

— Mongol attack on (13th century),' 

1968 I 

— Oinayyinl dynasty, 1919 

— Persians protectors of tlie caliphs, 

1947 

— rule in North Africa, 2206 

— Spanlsli, account of, 3514 

— spiritual authority, 193 4 

— Turkish protection, 1954, 1977 

— viziratc created by Mansur, 1934 
Calixtins, Hu8sit.e sect, 3170 
Calixtus II., pope. 3771, 3776, 3798 
Calixtuz in., fKipe. crusadw bull, 1455, 

2994, 3821, 4126 


Callais, Atheivian general, 2522 
Callao, battle, 5972 -8o 
Callatis, (treek colonv. 2578 
Callias, peace of, 2502 
Calli^res, Canadian governor, 6035 
Callisthenes. Atln iMan general, 2528 
Callisthenes, iiistoiian. 2563 
Callistns, Komaii freedman (fl. 41 A.D.), 
2719 

Calmar, union of: see Kalmar 
Calonne, Marquis de, 4568 
Calpurnia, wite of .Inliiis C:esar, 2677 
Calvin, John. J200, 4208, J20S 
Calvinism, 4208, 4293 
Camaldulenses. monastic order, 3725 
Cambac(!res, Freneli consul, 4705 
Cambaules, (ialatian leader, 2579 
Cambay, Cult of, 1169. 1367 
Cambodia, Further India, lioi 5 

— French protectorate I'stablislusi 

(1864). 1413 

— inserijitions as sonree of liistorv, 

1390 

— king of, in 1863. /J02 
' — natives of. 321, 1102 

— religion, 1391 

— Siamese eomiiiests ot (I Mli lamtiiry), 

1402 

Cambojans, (U'ople. 324 
Cambrai, League ot (150S). 3688. 3833 
Cambrai, peaee congress (1517), 3001 
I Cambrai, peace of (1529), 121.1 
Cambrian geological system. .89. 9U. 96 
Cambyses, king ot I’ersia. 1806 

— eonijnesl ot Kgypt (525 U o.), 1581, 

2127 

. uni), osvy, 

Camden, battie ( 1780 ), 6ioo 
Camel, liisloriciil inllnenee in Africa, 
2007 

— bewi.s’s pieinre, 20o 

— I»ack carri ing, 19/ 

Camels, battle ..I (be 1918 
Camerino, Italy, \ariini rule in. 39 .‘k 
Cameron, V. L.. 22.10 

Camoens. poet (1521 . 80 ). 411.) 
Campania. Itidy, ICtnisean eotnjin'st, 
2123 

levers )*beek eompii'.st ot |{om(‘, 
19 

Campbell. Sir Colin (e. 1857) • so* 

Clyde, Lord 

Campbell-Bannerman, Sir Henry, S1S7. 
:,192, 5350 

Campeche, Naljua state, 5754, 5755 
Camperdown, batib* ot (1797), 16S3. 

.loss, 40S9, 1771, 5527 
Camphausen. Ludolf, Prus.siaii minister 
(1848). 4920 

Campion, Edmund, .I»*siiit. 4272 
Campo Formio. treaty ot (1797). 4682 
Cana, race, 5848 .'>7 
Canaan, 1735 42 

— Anmisean eixilDalion inflnenei'd bv 

1733 

— - Figyplian relai ions, 1567, 1568 

— inliabltanls, .324. 1762 

- Mesopotamian migration (2000 n.('.). 

I 1589 

I— ))re-S(“inil ie elements. 1735 

-Semitic niigrafions to, 1571, 17.36, 

1757 

Canachus of Sicyou. seiilotor, 2589 
Canada. 5521. 60l'.'i-36, 6057-68, 6103 
75, Ol.v.) 74 

~ Act of Beunion (1812), 4818, 4980 

— agiiculfural tlevelojiment, 6128-58 

— agricultural scenes, Ol.i.~>, 0112, 

0147, 01.10 

— American invasion (1812), 6107 14 
-American Hettb*rs, 6103, 6107-OS, 

6119, 6134, 6158 

— Amerleau war.of (1812), 6212 

— army (1814), 6114 
banks, 6146 

— British acquisition, 4520, .5453, 

.5488, 6057-68, 610.3-14, 6175 

— Ciartier's explorations, 6016-18 

— (dmreh in pion(u^^ times, 6118 

— eolonisation iirobloms disenssed, 5650 

— constitution grunted (1792), 5648 

— eiirreney, 6175 

— dates of cl)lef events, 6310-17 

— defences, .5502 

— Dominion formed (1867), 5004, 0128 
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Canada, Duteli srttlJTs, CoiiT, 0108 

— educatiim, f>;)0((, 01 :U, 0140 .M 

— Family ('t)mpact, OlIH-27, 0110-50 

— French dominion, OOlO OO, OOori OH, 

oio:i-o, oiiy-:j4 

— French elemcnl, 0144 50, 0115 

— fur trade, 0010 :U, 0055, «I04, Oi:iH- 

HO 

— (<erman .seltleiH, Olos-io, oiiliS 

— government and udministnition, 

5570, 5048, OoTHHi:, OllH-lO, 

0127-118, i>f}74 

— Great Seal, G127 

^Indians, 5011, 5702, OOlO OG, <1041 
50, 0110 1:1, hl.i.i . .see aNo names 
of tribes 

Irish setth-rs, 0115, 0110 

— .lesnit missions, OOOH 

— liimher indus(r>, 014:5, GNJ, 

0154 

— map, (iOG 1 

— massaiTe of settlers hv lioiniois 

(1080), 0o:51 

— moose hunting, 5/2.1 

-• K.W. Mounted Police, G.'iHh 

— Papin(‘au rehellioii ( 18 57), 0120 22 

— jiioneer pi'riod, 011.5 22, hill 
-- Poutiac’.s war, 01 ol 

— provinces creatc'd (1701), OloO 

— public work.s constructed 1).\ itrili^li, 

50:11 

— Quebec Act, 0078 82, OlOl 5, 0110 

— railway construction, 01.lo 5.s : sec 

also names ol hues 

—reciprocit.v treat les w il li I'.S.V .(illl 

— lied Jtiver exiiedllloli, 5524, 0i:5o 

— revolt (18:55 ;:8). 5524 

— Kiel’s rebellions, 5521, 0l:»O :)4 

— S'lliinui lisluni', hll ) 

-Scottish settlers, 0108 , 0115, 0122, 
Oi:52 

— snow scene, GUO 

-- soci il conditums, 5050 

— “ Trent ” incident, 5ooo, 0127 

— union of I ppei .ind bowei Canada 

(1810), 4818, 012(> 27 
-- I'niteil Kmiure boyalistsC f.i:.l,.”) 
0108-0, 0110 22. 0111 50 

-- while pi'ople (d, .‘52 1 
Canada Act (1701), OKio 
Canadian Company, 0118 
Canadian Pacitic Railway, \i(‘ws, f>l l7, 
oils, Olol, 0107 

— construction and clfeci on pros)»erity. 

01:50 58 

Canalejas, Seoor, 54ol 
Canao-Indians, religion ol, 58 12 
Canary Islands, discov«‘r>, loo.s 

— (iuanches. inhabitants, 2181 

— ])irate.s, 5017 

— S. American trade, 50:58 
Canche, race, 5848-57 

Candace, iiaiiu' ol lOtbiopnin que<‘ns, 
2247 

Candia, Venice governs, :5002 
Candiani family, as doges (d Venice, 
:50lo 

Candlemas, h'slival : sec J’urilication ol 
the Virgin Marv 

Canes venatici, s])iral nebula in, s.i 
Cangue, Chinese method ol torture, 2/; 
Cannee, ancient toMii, Jtal.\, 2040 

— battle of (210 ji.e.), 2010 17 
Cannibal, origin ol word. 5017 
Cannibalism in llritish Knijure, aceoiint 

of, 5510 

— ill Congo valley di.strict, 2:500 

— Nahiia rr;cti<-e, 5701 

Niam Niam tribe ot W. Africa, 2205 

— slavery devclopi'd from, 2812 

— S. American Indian jiracticcs, 5085 

88 

Canninefates, ]ieople, :547l 
Canning, Charles John, Earl (1812 -02) 
moo, 1 : 50 : 5 , 1002 

— reconstruction of India alter the 

Mutiny, 1:517. 1:518, 1:522 
Canning, George (d. 1827), 4775, 47liS 
4855, 4840 

Canoe, iirehistoric, Jli 

64G8 


Can—Car 


: Canopic Mile, 2022 
Canossa, Castle of, Apcniitiics, ITcnry 
IV.’s humiliation at, 3:589, UGOO 

- owned by t he Count td Tuscany, :5592 
■ — po.ssessions of counts, :5‘.t49 

- ruins, ,VJ4S 

Canterbury, city, England: see cstab- 
li.shcd hv St. .Augustine, 104, :55U5 
“ Canterbury Tales,” :5892 
Canton, attacks on (1842 and 1850), 704, 
797, 79‘.i, r,505 

- boat dwellings, 102 

- British influence in, history, 791-92, 

797 

-- commi.ssioiier appointed, 5505 

- views. 70,i, SliO, S4:i 

Canute (Kniit), king of Denmark and 
England (I 0 I 8 :55), :5550. :5558, 

:5812 44. .J.V/.i 

Canute IV., king ol Denmark (d. 1080). 
:5558 

Canute VI., king of Denmark (12lb 
centiir.vi, :555H 

Can wu, A'uc tshi <lynasty. 1470 
Capacabanas, cathedral, 500 ] 

Capak Yupanki, Im-a, 5818 
I Cape to Cairo railway scheme, 11‘55 
Cape Breton Island, ool::, 00 . 55 . 0o50, 
0008, 0122 

Cape Coast Castle, town, Gold Coast, 

Cape Colony. British occupation. 14:5:5, 
228:5, 2.51 1, ‘Jli17. 2.110 
-- constitution and go\cinmcnt, 2:515, 
2.520, 5508, ,7 70,: 

- dclcnccs, 559:5 

— Dutch tori, 21 : 1,7 

- Dutch .sedtiement (1052), 2:5i:5 

— education, 5588, .5590 
--cvjiansion and reconstruction allci 

the war, 2 : 51:5 41 

— Huguenot etiiigi.ints, 2 51:5 
Kalhi \\;iis. 2:510 
Mdl-govcinnicnl, gi.int <d, 5018 
sh\ei\ abolidied (18:5:5). 2:510 

- st.disties, 

— Cnioii (d .Soiitli \lii<a, in, 2:515 
wild animals des(ioycd b> spoil 

men, 50:50 

Capenntes, li.itin <ommuMit\. ;'022 
Cape St. Vincent, b:ittlc oi (1797) • sei 
S‘. Vincent 

Capet, House of. kings sci i nince 

- political aims' in l.ttb ccntiirx, :50I7 
Cape Town, Biitish ae.misit ion MV*. 

— revolt against con\ict settlers (1850), 


Capua, Cariliaginian alliance, 2047 

— Etriiscun city, 2423 

— mediteval history, .3939-r)2 
Capuchins, in 'I'ibct, 1.504 
Capulets : sec Ca]>])cllctti 

' Cara, inhabitants of Quito, ri820-:)0 
; Carabobo, Bolivar's victory, 5908 
Caracalla (Marcus Aurelius Antoninus), 
i em[)cror of Home (188-217 A.D.), 

2705, 2700 

' — gitt ot cilizcnsliiji, :55t)2 

— ■mas.s.icn* in Alexandria instigated, 

I 21:59 

' Caracalla, baths of, 2755, 2707 
I Caracas, town, N'cnczucla, 5958 94, 

I 5050, 

\ Caralis. (Carthaginian town. 2040 
; Carausius, l{omiin governor, :5500 
' Caravan, Lewis’s ]»i( tnrc. 200 
' Caravan route, through Svria, 1727 
i Carberry Hill, battle of, 43.50 
: Carbonari, secret society, inllucnce of, 
484:5 

, — Mazzini’s conni'ction with, 50:55 
, - revolutionary j»ropagaiida in Italy, 
1870 

Carboniferous geological system, 89, 90, 
chart facing 90 

Carboniferous Period, ]»lati> facing 88, 
118 

Carcasoune Castle. 5S0.7 
Carchemish, on tlic Euphrntes, Assyrian 
siiprciuacy. 1577. 107:5 

— llitlitc inscriidioiis and remains, 

1718. /r2y, 17:52 

— The Miattiaii empire, 1722 

■ “ Mina *’ (d, disliiict Irom Assyrian, 
17:51 

mound at .Icrabis, 1722 
Carchemish, battle of (005 15 <’.), 158o, 


Cardia, (ircck town, 25:57 

Carelians. .. |>l(‘ o| I'lnland. 55572 

Carey, J. W., “ Wreck ot the tiirona,” 

50,: 

Carey, Lucius, \'isconn( Kaikland (d. 

10i:5) sec l''iilklami 
Cari of Cnuouito, 5857 
Caria, (’brysaorian League, 1 8 55 1 
— Macedonian comiucsl, 2549 

— Persian satrapy, 1813 

— pottery, 1700 

Jloinan acipii.sition (110 it.t'.). 18:52 

— tcrriiory ol the ancient (’ariaiis, 

178 !) 


5481 

— \icws. 2525 

Cape Verde Islands, 5947 

Capistrano, John, 2995, f:<558 
Capital, intern ition.'il capitalism, 459:5 

— m(‘diic\al imimddlity, 05588 

— origin ol system, 52:58 

— rise id’ power in Mnldlc Ages, 4174 

— soi'iahst \icws, (5:599 

— status 111 cciinomics to-day, 05590 
” Capitauries ” of Brazil, 59:51 
Capitoline, slu‘-widf, 2017 
Capodistrias, Greek patriot (d. 1831), 

4855, 4850. 4887 


Carians, tribe, 1789, 2108 
Caribbean Sea, 5950, 5952, 0179 !)8 
Canbert (50l). king id the Franks. :470 
Caribs, Sontli Amcriean race, 552 1 , 
5080-89. 50S4. ,70S,7 
Carignan family. 1925 
Carinus, einpi'ror ol Koine (282 85), 
2775 

Carios, South Aincrican tribe. 508:5 
Carleton. Sir Guy : .si'c Dorchester, Lord 
Carlisle, Earl of, Barhudo.s patent 
granted to. 0184 

Carlists, Spanish jioliiieui piirtv, 4900, 
r.r>2.8 


Caponi, Gmo. Pisa eoiii|iier(‘d hy. 39(57 
Cappadocia, Ennieiics, eonipie.st id (e. 
3255 n.e ), 1825 

Hittite eivili.satioii in, 285, 295, 1718, 


— lnde|K>ndent kingdom loiinded hy 
Ariirathes, 1827 

-—locality inhabited hy early' Cajiita- 
iloeians, 178!) 


— Ma, rock-hewn reind, 1100 

— war with .Seiiiiaeheril), 1(570 
Cappel. battle of (1.531). 4207 
Cappel, T>‘ ace (d (1529), 4200 

— (1.531), 4207 

Cappelleri, Bartolommeo : see Gregory' 
XVJ., pop,. 

Cappelletti, lend with Ih,* Mont('eehi, 
3948 


Caprera, island, Sardini i, mcw, 5017 
Capi'ivi, Count, .521.5. ,i2 lO 
Capua, town, Itulv. alii.iiiee with Home 
2(i2S 

Appiaii Way built G'. '.‘O K) 

— i jilituied hy J{om:iii.s (212 n.e.), 2(517 


Carlo I., 'I’oeeo, ruler of Epirus, death 
in 1429, 2980 

Carlo II., Toeeo, ruler of Ejiirus (1429- 
48). 2980 

Caflo, Luigi, leader in mov(>ment for 
uidflealion ol Italy, 5038 
Carloman, brother ot Pi|)piii and son of 
Charles Martel, 3481 
Carloman, son id' Bipiiin, Frankish king 
(il. 771), 3484, 3524 

Carloman, Frankish king (879), 5705, 
:593(> 

- victory at Aiidernaeh (876). 3761-02 
Carlos, Spanish kings: se.! ciiaiies 
Carlos, Dju. brother id’ Ferdinand VII., 
4900, 5228. ,5228 

Carlota Infanta, sister of Ferdinand VI f . 

590:i-79 ’ 

Carlowitz, peace of (1099), 3020, 3130 
4445 

Carlsbad Resolutions (1820), 4830 
Carlsen, Elling, Arctic voyage (1871). 

0329 ’ 

Carlstadt. Andreas von, 4182 
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Carlyle, Thomas, on (.'hin»‘S(* governors, 
7H1 

- history defined, C:i7S 
literary work. 4K2:{ 
on natural seh'ction, «414-in. (}4;tl 

— l)ortr!iit, 4S‘J2 

— Boeiiil gospel (d. r)2.'i() 

Carmagnola, Francesco da. :h)74 
Carmen Sylva, (lueen o| Kouniaiiia. r);t2<6 
Carnac, Jirittany. monolith.s, 170 
Carnatic, India, Kuro]>ean rivalry in 

(18tli eenlury), I2;)l 
Carnegie, Andrew, 0274, (»:n2 
Carnot, Laz.are Nicolas .M. (I?.'):} 

French statesman. KhiH, /«;«, n’>7‘.> 
Carnot, Marie Fram.ois Sadi, presiileiit 
of the French Itejiiihljc (d. 1801). 

Carnuntum, ancient ci y, hannhe, 2()0(> 
Carolina : see North ('arolina and 
South Carolina 

Carolina Company, Hahamas planta¬ 
tions (1<‘>70). tllSK 

Carolina, Fort. Fiench sctth ment. 
1(5, 00J7 

Caroline of Anspach, queen ot Kngland 
(d. 17:57), 4.'.J2 

Caroline of Brunswick, queen of Fng- 
land (d. 1821). 480.-. | 

Caroline Islands. I‘ueillc Ocean. 04.'.-1(5, 
.^.2;5o 

Caroline Matilda of England, queen 
of henmarU, 4:.78 
Carolingians, rite to power, •5 4 70 
Carpi, battle of (17oi), 4 4..1 
Carrel, Armand, 4008 
Carrha', battle of. f.'t n 2(5(i8 
Carringnan regiment, (>02('> 

Carrying trade, origin. 201 
Carsioli, Koinan colon v. 2(;;52. 2(5.'5 4 
Carson, Sir Edward, 

Cartagena, town, South Aimuiea, 
J>rakc’s exja'dition, .■..■»2.'.. .'.040, 
(5018 

— siege hy Morillo (181.'i), .')0f5.'> (50 

— Spanish trad»* witli, :>040 
Cartagena, town, Spain. 2107. 2::70. it.’.io 
Carteret, John (Khui-17(5:5) see (.'ran 

ville. Karl 

Carthage, 2187 os. 2IOO-2-204, 2'582. 
2(5:5 7-.'.0 

— al i'lnce with Home against I'yrrhus, 

2(5:52 

-- army, 2(5:58. 2(51(5 

Byzantine comjuesl (.■.:5:5), 25tlO 
('arthaginiatis. :52i 
destruction. 14(5 p.c.. 2107. 2().'.2 

— Fatiinides displaced. :5080 
Moslem cai»tiire of (7th <‘entury), 

1017 

-- Pygmalion ol 'I'yre, 174 1 
— restored b.\ Knipc'ror Augustus, 2100, 
2(501 

synod held {2nd century), 28.'.7 

— treaty with Maci'donia, 2.'»8(i 

— 'J'urner’s picture ot building by Dido. 

2UI 

-- wars with Home ; see Punic wars 

— Vandal con<|ue.st, 2202, 275)0, :51.'):5 
Carthage, Council of (418), 285)0 
Carthagena : see Cartagena 
Carthago Nova : see Cartagena, town, 

Spain 

Carthusians, religious order, :57:5:5, :i7:i7 
Cartier, Jacques, American and Cana¬ 
dian voyages. (501(5 17 
Cartier, Sir George (1814-7:5), pl.ite 
f.acing j). (5o:.7 

Cartwright, Edmund, inventions, 

4 4 

Cartwright, Puritan liivine, 42(57 
Cartwright. Sir Richard (18:5.')), jdate 
facing p. (5or)7 

Carucage, tax. institution of, :58(58 
Cams, M. Aurelius, Jloman emiieror, 
(282), 277:5 

Carvajal, papal U'gate (1450). 2005 
Cay Hunahpu (c. 1402). 5758 
Casa Blanca, Morocco, Fruuco-Derman 
dispute, (5:567, 6:574 

Casa de Contratacion, Spanish colonial 
institution, 5020, 5928 
Oasale, town, Italy, the Viseonti 
acquire, 2072 

Casas Orandes, Puehlo ruins, 5722 
Casia, Byzantine poet, 2942 


Casimir L, duke of Poland (d. 1058), 

;5196 

Casimir II., duke of Poland (1179 94), 
:il90. :52()() 

Casimir III., king of JNtlaiid (i:t;5;5 70), 
:5206, :5207 

Casimir IV., king of Poland (1447-02), 
:;2:5() 

Prussia ottered to (1 451). :5227 
Caiimir-Perier, J. P. P., 5225, .7227 
Casket letters, of Mur.v, queen ol Scots. 
4272 

Caspian Gates, 2558 
Caspian Sea, scene. Jjio 
Cass, candidate for t'.S. luesideney, 
6220 

Cassander. ruler of Macedoni-i and 
(4reeee. 1826, 2:580-84. 2.74-77 
Cassandria, town ot Maeedonii. 2576 
Cassano. battle of (1705), ti(5() 
Cassiodorus, monk and writiT. 2700 
Cassius, Avidius. governor ot Syria 
(175 A. O.). 2761 I 

Cassius, C., 2676, 2070, 2670, 2(5.‘<1 j 
Cassius, Dian, Jtiunan Indorian. 2746. | 
2767 j 

Cassius. Spurius. Homan niagidrate. ! 

262(5 I 

Castaldo, John. Austrian suldier (1551). | 


Catherine II. liti'rary genius, 8352 

— Polish policy, 4558 

— I>r()gress through villages. 3347 

— relations with Annt iua (1768), 3026 

— Kiissiari academy founded. 3,•552 

— tr(‘atment of Cossacks, :5277 
Catharine (Katharina) Jagellon, queen 

of Sw’cdcn (d. 158:5). 4:,578 

Catharine Benincasa of Siena, St. 
(d. 1:580), :5060 

Catharine Cornaro, •jue(u( of Cyprus, 
4044, 40 45, 40 47, 

Catharine Howard, wife of Henry Vlll., 

42'!4 

Catharine Parr, wile of Henry Vlll., 

423.; 

Cathay, ongin ot word, 76:5 : for history, 
see chi nil 

Cathcart, General, Kallir wars (e. 185:5), 
5510 12 

Catherine : se(> Catharine 
Catholic Association, tunned* ]82^5, 
481)1) 

Catholic League (looo) ol siiiies ol the 
(‘inpin*, 1205. 42‘»‘). t:!OI 
Catiline, L. Sergius, el^n>,|)lnlev anti 
(h'ath (62 1! I' ). 2665 
Cato, M, Porcius, Koman lu^toiian. 
2651 


:5125 

Castelfidardo, baffle of ( 1 h 60 ). 50 I 6 
Gastellaaries, :520t 
Castelnaudary, battle o. . 16:52). 1511 
Castel Nuovo, Irimnphal arch 5976 
Caste-marks, Brahnuin. 4 47 'i 
Caste system, 1127, 117.5. 1 171. 12I0 
-- ituddhii’.s teaching t»n, 1197 
-Ce.\Ion. i:567 

Me li«errjinean races' treedom trom, 
2:575 76 

— modiliciiiion in modern times. 1177 
Casfiglionchio, Lapoda, 4125 

Castile, kingdom, Sj);iin, :59>;5 100 . 5 ,1224 
Black l‘nnee‘s expeilition. ‘’.8.s2 

— revolt ol towns jigiiinst Cliarlt's V.. 

4227 

trade with South American eolt»ni(‘s. 

59:57 

Castilla, Ramon, pri‘.sident (18 4 4 5 4). 
5988 

Castinus, Honnin governor. :55]o 
Castle Cornet, (tuernse.N. -iooo 
Castlemaine, Victoria, scene. /().);) 
Castlereagh, Viscount (d. 1822). 4 7:>. 
4846 

Castles, ereetitin under fendjilism, lii:5 
Castor and Pollux, 20 io 
Castoreia Pass, :569 

Gastracani, Castruccio, as duke of 
liUcca. :595.s 
Castra Hanibalis, 26 48 
Castro, Cypriauo. president DfVeneznelji, 
6900, 5994 

Castro, Vaca de. ailministration t)f Peru, 
5912 

Castro family, ‘599:5 
Catacombs. ‘ 3 SS 0 
Catalans, people, :524 
Catalonia, Spain. :598(). :5986 87 

ullcgianee Iransferrcd to France 
(e. 16 40), 4:52 4 

— restoration to Spain 1165t)), 4:525 

— HCii power, 3998 99 

— union with Aragon. 3991 
Catapult, of ancient Home, 20 S6 
Catarina, Christian ii ime: see Catharine 
Catastrophe theory of geological periods, 

115, 127 

Cateau Cambresis, ))euee of (1559), 1254 
Caterpillar, instinct of, I 08 
Cathari, heretical sect, 3041, :57:51 

— see also Alhigmises 

Catharine of Aragon, queen of Kngland, 
3909, 42:53, 42:{3, 4234 
Catharine of Bragnnza, queen of Kng¬ 
land, 4468, 4409. 5452 
Catharine of Valois, queen of England, 
3814-16, 3S90, 3804 
Catharine de Meilici. queen of France, 
4282, 4285, 4287. 42SS 
Catharine I., empress of Russia (1725 
27). 3311, 3332, 33 4.) 

Catharine II., emjiress of Hiissia (1762), 
3344, 3348, 3350. 335], 3353 

— inthience of Frencli Kevolution on, 

3:551 


Cato, M. Porcius (65 n.c.). the vonnger, 
26(i 4 

Cato Street Conspiracy (l82o), 4799. 

j 4 son 

1 Cauca, South .Arneneu. 

I Caucasians, raci'. ‘bJI. 

j Cau..i«i)ic. di\:.''ioi, i.f hiimaK laee. :{24 
I Caucasus, I’eiMJin efforts to hold jiasses, 
I 5th eentiiry \ b . 187tt 

- Hussians ae(|iiire P 1 i.iu provincis 
I (181,5). 1987 

i Caiidinii, tribe ot Italy, 2114 
Candium, l»;ittleoi. 26 :;o 
Cavagnari, Major Sir Louis, 1:5:55. 

4339 

-murder at K.abul ( 1879), 1:5.56, 

152,s. .',172. 5502 

Cavaignac, General Louis Engine 
(c. 1848), 4 919 56. 49., I 
Cavaliers, i)a)-tv in the (i\il War: 
.see Hoyalists 

Cavarus. (i.ihtian long ol 'I’braee, 
2580 

Cave bears, plate faeing 89 
Cavendish, Lord Frederic, 5 473 
! Cavendish, Thomas, 4112 
“ Cave of Adullam,” 5()(i:‘. 

Caves, fos.sil nuniiins in, 127 

— tniin’s life in. 115, 166 

— Neolitliie eiivi'-dwelleis, 166 
ti'inple.s, 4 4;; 4, 4373 

Cavite, nu\al engjigement (1898), 5230 
Cavour, Count Camillo, 5(i2o :5o, 5036, 
50 40, 50 IS 

— Cninean W;ir, 4785 

— death nt, 5049. 5(i5o 

— inlluenee on Napoleon 111.. 5012 
Cawnpore, town, India, mutiny (1857), 

1 . 102 . i:506, 1309, 4990 

CaxtoD, jirinter, :59()(>, 3907 
Cayenne, OlOO; 

, Cayman Islands, 5570, 

: Cayugas. .North American Indians, :!3i 
, Cecil, Sir Robert, minister of (^iieeii 
j Kliziiheth - see S.ilishiiry. 1st earl 
I Cecil, Sir William : see Burleigh, 
i Willnm (’cell, Kord 
' Cecilia of Miisovia, duehess of Stvria 
' (11. 1112), :5226 

Cecora, battle of (1620), 3254 
Celebes, 92:5- 24 
Celestine III., i>ope, :595o 
Celestine V., i)ot>e (12:>4), 3401, 3781 
I Celi, duke of Mialiiiu, ('olumhus aidial 
I by (I486), 5880 

I Cell, e\olution theor.^, 106 7 
j Cellini, Benvenuto, 3964. 4241 
Celsius. A., Swpilish physicist, 4581 
! Celsus (178 A.D.) on the early ('hristians, 

I 2857 

i Celts, people • see Kelts 
I Cenomani, Dallie tribe, 2429 
I Cens, in feudal systcun, 4114 
! Centenius, C., Koman general, 2643 
‘ Centeotl, goddess, Aztecs w'orsliip, 5776 
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Central America, aboriginul tribes, 

,'>72r)-8(K>: see also names t>f 
races and tribes 

— confederal ion of slates, IDlh cen¬ 

tury, (Will? 

— public works constructed by Tlritish, 

1 

— Spanish discov«*rv and colonisatimi, 

— statistics. (>(110 

— view's, C)727-2i) 

Central Asia, I4:j7-S7, 14t5S-ir)r)‘2 

— Alexander the (ireat’s cont|ues1, 

— ancient art and writing, llHo, 140 !> 

— british sphere of inthicnce, ir>:{n 

— climate, Jr):i8 

— civilisation. 14:m, l no. J 148, 1477 

— dates in history, K‘i:U 

— education. ir)44 

— fauna, 112(5, 

— llora, 112(5, l.’i:{8 

— irrigation, l.')l;{ 

— languages, 14.')0 

— Mongul enipirt's : see Mongol em¬ 

pire 

— mountain system. 1121, 11:18 

— races of, 1447-.-»0, l.'ili.S-lJO 
-- religions, 14 77, l.MiO 

-■ Kussian influence in, and its etlccts, 
1128, lolti, l.-):5ii, i:,l2, i;.U5 

— scenes. .>77. Nolf, 1 ■'»'»! 

statistics of area, poinil.ilion, etc , 
i:nt5 

— trade routi's and trade. Hilo, IMl, 

l.'ill 

— transport, l.'»4;{ 

Central Criminal Court, London, Iresco 
painting of .Justice, 2.2/ 

Central Provinces, India, 1:121 
Ceram : see Seram 
Ceramics: see TNdtery 
Ceraunos, .see rtoleniy (.'eraimos 
Cerealis, Petilius, Homan otlu-er, 27.20 
Ceri, ancient ('uTe. 2(11 
Cerig, Bulgarian ruler, 20:50. :5ii;;c. 
Cerigo, island, Venice goviTlis, .;0()2 
Cernojevic, Arsen, SeiNian p.itriot 
(1(500), .2loo 

Cernojevic family, flooi; 

Cersebleptes, 'I'hra,ci-in king CJ.'jO n.c.). 


Chad, lake, 5226 

Cbeerea, Cassius, plot against Caligula 
(41 A.l).). 2718, 2710 
Cheeronea, little ul (:i:i8 n.o.), 2 ."»;i 8 ; 
(8(5 n.{\), 18.24 

ChaSee. General. 6^75 

Ghagres, revolution (e. 1812), .50(50 
Chainwork, Saxon. 2.Uil 
Chaitanya, Tlindu reformer, 1 20(5 
Chaka, /iilu pnnee (d. 1828). 2287 
Ghakam I., e.diph of Spain, :5080 
Chakam II., caliph of Spain, :5080 
Chakhars, peojile. 221 
Ghakri, king ot Siam (fl. 1782), 14():» 
Chalca, race of Aztees, .'i7(52-0.2 
Chalcedon, revolt against liarius. 1814 
Chalcedon, buttle of (7:i n.c.), 18:5.'> 
Chalcedon, Coiineil 4>i (4.21), 27!>8, 2801 
(5.22(5 

Chalcidian League, 2.221-2.2. 2.22(5, 2.2;n 
Chalcis, slate and city, 2181, 210.2. 

Chaleo, lake, Soiifli Ameriea, .27(52. .2782 
Chaloondyles, Laonicus. 207(5, 25588 
Chaldu^a : see Habyloiiia 
Chaliang, aneient ea])ital ol Siam. 1102 
Chalons-sur-Marne. Atlila deteateil 
(4.>0 A.l».). 40'.)4 

Chalukya Kingdom, India. 1204, 121 1 
Cham, race, I'urllier India. l:!8s. i ioi 
Chama. Maya remains. .27:5:5 
Chamapura, 1401 
Chamavi. people. .2471 
Chamberlain, Joseph, .ii.sr, .2102 I 

Chamberlain, Sir Neville. 122:5. i:5:5.2 ! 

Chamberlin, Professor, 82. .s.5, 84 i 

Chamber of Deputies, I'ram e. ft IS! 
Chambord, Henry of Bourbon, Count of. 

(li. 187:5), 481 1, 18(5'.>. 187(1. .222:5 
Chammudites, 2081 

Chamois, survivor of Drift and (dacial 
Berioils, 120, 121 
Chamorros, people. :524, 0(52 
Champa, uiieunit kingdom. I40l 
(lialeet, 1101 

Champagne, laii> in Muldle \g*‘S, 10(52 
Champapura, ancient town, lioi 
Champigny, Milage, I'lcncli .Mutic 
(1870), .21:5(5, .5/.b 

Champlain, Samuel de, -W.v;. (50l<> 24. 

(i021 


240.2 

— Athenian struggle with, 2.2:51 

— Macedonian \V ur, 2.2:52, 2.224 .2.2, 

2.2.27 

Certosa of Pavia, erect ion (l:50ii), .2074 
Cerularius, see Michael ('('rn lari ns 
Cervantes, Miguel de ( 1 .24 7 1 (51 (5). 

7/7,;, 41 in, 4281 
Cerveteri sepulchres, 2120 
Cervisia, beer, 212(5 
Cesare, D. de, histonan ot Ital.s, 
Cesarini, Cardinal Giuliano, 2087, .‘5(548 
Ceslav, Servian znpan, :5080 
Cetewayo, Zulu chief, 2288, 2290, 2.227. 
:..2i:5, .2.217. 

Cetinje, iiionastery, hisiioiis nihu's of 
Montenegro, :5O0(5 

Cetriporis. ’I’hraeian rulers, 2.2:51, 2.2:5‘5 
Ceuta, town, Afri<*a, ;5.2i::, loo.s 
Ceylon, 1:5(5.2-1:58(5 

- allministration, .2.201 

- Aryan colonisalion, 1170 

— llritisli occupation, /.'/.s,;, i; 58 (>, 

4471, . 2 . 20:5 4 

— Iluddhisin, 11.88, lioo, 1.271-7(5 

— Chinese, (*arly trade witli. 142.2. 1428 

— Christianity, sjircad of, I7tli cen¬ 

tury, i:58l 

— deiVnees, ;2.20:’. 

— Dutch in, 1:58:5, iSSi, i::s4 

— education, .2.288 

— fauna, 1.2(5.2 
fl»ra, 1.2 (5.2 

— geography, 1:56.2 

— historical rei'ords. ancimit, 1.268 

— irrigation, in 12th century. 1:570 

— people, origin and eharaeteiisties, 

1.2(56 : see also Singhalese 

— Portuguese in, 1:581-82 

— scenes and views, 209, 1306, 

1.367, 1.369, 1373, 1371, 1.37.3, 1.379 
Chabrias, Athenian general, 2.279 
Chacabuoo, battle (e, 1817), 5071 
Chachapoyas. 5850 

Chaco, river, Pueblo Indians, 5712-17 


! Champlain, forts. (5os2-88. (5io(> 

I Champlain, lake. <liseo\er.\. (502l 
I Champoton, or J’ontoucliaii. 'rutui 
j Ams settle in. .27.20 
I Chancas, race, :5:51. .28 18 (58 
j Chancellor, Richard, e\)ilorei,677.(5017. 
I (5.526 

■ Chanchan, kingilom, America, .2825»-:58 
Chandalas, race, i:570 
Chandamukhasiva, king ot Ce,\loii 
(d 44 n.c.). 1:57.2 

Chanda Sahib, all> ot I'reiich and claims 
to tin- Carnatic, 12.2.2 
Chand Bibi, deicii<*c ot Ahmcdnagar. 
12:51 

Chanderi, fortress, storming ol (1.228). 
1226 

Chandernagore, India. ■•toH 
I Chandrabhanu, IVLda.v leailer. l:580 
! Chandragupla (.Saiidraeottns), Indian 
ruler (4tli ei'iilnry ii.(’ ). 1202, 18 . 2 s 
I Changarnier, General (1848), 4011 , 

I 40.26 

I Chang Chi-tung, Cliiiiese viceroy, 846, 

I ii47, 852 

I Chang Chun, Taoist monk, 772 
\ Chang-kiang, part ot Vangtse Kiang 
rixer. 718 

Chang Kien, Cbinese e.\| iorer and 
general (122 B.O.), 1461, 14(52, 

2.200 

Channel Islands, .2557, 5.209 
-■ language. 5000 

— miiitia. 5594 

— views, 5600, 5601 

; —see also .lersey, (iuernsey, Alderney, 
and Sark 

Chanoine, General, 572. 57.5 
Chantelauze. Kreneh minister, 4862 
Chanzy, French general, I’ranco-Prus- 
sian War (1870). 51556, 51558 
Chao Kwang>yin, Ctiinese emperor: 
see Tai Tsu 

Chao Ti, Chinese emperor, 758 
Chao>yang. Empress, facing p. 748 
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Ohapetones, term explained, 5958 
Chapogirs, tribe, 5546 
Cnapu, (Ellina, 5505 

Chapultepec, city, 5782, 5787-97, 6006 
Character, influence of environment on, 
55555-76, 355, 368. 371 

— transTuission of, 6409-11, 6425 
Charax, city on the Tigris, 1424, 1845 
Chard. Lieutenant, 2291, 551:5 
Chares, Athenian general, 25552, 2534 
Charidemus, Athenian general (4th 

century n.C,). 2.25555, 25554, 2546 
Chariots, Egyptian use in war, 2065 

— Myccniean use, 2462 

— Homan race, 2690 
Charlemagne, Holy Honian emperor, 

2:592 0 : 5 , 3:576, 3381, 3482, .3463, 
31S7 

— canonisation (11().2). :50()1) 

— cliaractcr. 3491 

— (.'Iiristianity introduced among the 

Saxons, 3527 

— Churcli, and Ids relations with. 


--coronation robes, 3183 

— education, ideal of, .‘5.228 

— larm i>rodiic<‘ sold by, 6:t89 

— fcinlalism under, 400'6-7 

— image worsliip denounced, 29:59 

— Italy under, :59.>4 

— marriage, :;467. 3492 

— monastic school ot Charlcmagm’ 

l»erio(l. 3526 

— licrinanent element of bis work. :5.281 

— pilgrimages organised. li)i:> 

— retoriiH instiliiled, :5488 

— in romanei' literalnre. :58i)4 6 

— seliolarsbip and the arts under. 

:;:579. :;49(). :j.228 

— Slav eoiniiicsts. :5()7M, :5694 

— “ Sjxinisli mark ” fonneil. :1986 
■ slat miry group in Pans, 34S7 

— Wnhikind’s submission to. 3181 
Charles, archduke ol Austria (16tb 

ccnfiiry). :501.2 

Charles, archduke ol Austri:i. cam¬ 
paign against Xapolcon, 4681 
Charles, duke ol Baden (d. 18 is). 14 : 5.2 
Charles L, king ot Ihtbcinia (1:5 46 
1:578) sec CliJtrlcH IV., IIol> 
itoinan emperor 

Charles of Boiirbon, canlinal (11 1584). 
designated successor to I''rcncli 
crown. 429(1 

Charles II.. duke ot Brunswick (182:5). 

48:52, /V.'t.i. 4S76, 4877 
Charles the Bold, duke of Bnrgnndv 
( 1 4:5:5 77). :5 I19 

— alliaitei' with Edward IV. ot Eng¬ 

land. :589 s 

— (piarrels w itb Lituis XL. :5H2.'» et seij . 

.5.V2.V 

- war vvitli Em)»eror ITedei ic JTI., :5(l.2 | 
Charles, duke ol Calabria. Elorcnee 
rnit'd by (i:52(>-‘28). •5iM).2 
Charles, prince of Denmark: see 
llankiin VIL. king of Norway 
Charles I., king of England (162.2'49), 
4:529, 1331, 4333 

— Arctic cxploratlonsVneoiiragcd, ():5;5:5 

— att(‘mpf to arri'st memlu*rs of parlia¬ 

ment. 433 . 3 , 1336 

— burial at Windsor, •/.;// 

— cbartcTs granted, 6040, 6015 

— llie king and bi.s faiiiil.v on the river. 

1.3.30 


— raising Ids standard at Xottingham. 

4.3.38 

— Hoyalists emigrate to Virginia. 6039 
-- Scottisli negotiations. 4363 

— trial and execution scenes, 4339 , 

4340, 4341, frontispiece facing 

455 41. 4342, 4343 

Charles II., king of England (1600-85), 
4424, 4465 

— alliance and relations witli French 

king, 4420. 4468, 4470 

— bankruptcy (1672). 4626 

— colonies under, 4473, 6039-55, 6180 
-defeat, at Worcester (1651), 4351 

— seem^s and portrait, to face 4465, 

4467, 4468, 4478 
- Tangier eampuign, 5497 
Charles II. (the Bald), king of France : 
see Charles IJ., Holy Homan 
emiieror 
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Charles III. (the Simple) kirm of 
France (H7U-02»), :j7(i4 

— treaty with lioilu the Northman 

(hll), «55<) 

Charles IV., khiK of France (l.*{22-28), 
.‘{787, :i7H7 

Charles V., kins of France (i:{(54--8()), 

2810, :{8i;{-i8, :is2i, ;{8H2, 

:{8h4 

Charles VII., kinit of France' (14();{-(3n, 
.*{818- 24 

Charles VIII., kinn of France (1470- h8), 
2828 el seep, liS.ll, 3fi32 

— entry into Florence, 2074 

Charles IX., kin« of France (15«o-74), 
428'), -i2S7 

— Florida Hcllhonejit iiatted after, 

001 ;")-Hi 

— I’oissy Abbey (\)nlVrejiee (i:)(ll;, 

■J2S-1 

Charles X., kinj? of France (17:)7 1820), 
4848, 4850, 4S(i0, 4804 

— tliiilil to Kualand. 487o 

— iidiuenci' on Loins XVI., 4040 
-leader of ultra-lloyalisl party, 4820 

— (piarrel with (diainb'T (1820), 1802 
Charles I,. Holy Koman Kinpcror : see 

Charleniajiue 

Charles II. (The liald). Holy Itonian 
emperor (822 77), 2 lU /, 2701, 

— i)artition of Fraidvlsb Ivinydom at 

\ erdilU (842), 1400, 2.581 
Strasbur(» oaths (812), 

— siieeession to imperial crown, 2582, 

:,020 

Charles III. (the Fat). Holy Uonnn 
Kmperor ( 820 - 888 ), 2)82, :{702, 
2‘»20 

-Danish Peace, terms of, .2550 
Charles IV., Holy Itoman l'hni)eror 
(1210 78), 2021, .1025, 2626 

Denmark resists, 4o70 

— - i^ulden hull, 2400 

— - Italian i.oliey, 2000 -71 

jiidieial system, 2004 
-reimi in Doliemia (1210-78), 2100 
Charles V., Holy Homan Kmperor( 1510- 
.50). 2!)52, 4211, I2i:i 

— Colonial policy, 5027 20, 5010 
-- coronation (152o), iJlo 

election to succeed Maximilian, 2001 
~)‘ntry into Antwerp. 4222 
-- I'iiMsmus as tutor ot, 1 HfS 

— FuKiOMs. (ln:i!ieial transactions wilii, 

4.5.0,5, 4508 

Henoe.se llrms, tiuuieial rel.iiioiis 
with. 4002 

— - ffoly Leatrm* afiainsl (1520), 4212 

Martin Luther, 4184 
--naval oampaittns ajiainsf privateers, 
.5017 

— Northern League formed ajialnst, 

4221 

-- Sehmalealde LeaKue war (1540), 1218, 
4210 

— Si)ain nmlerrnle, 1220 

— at tomb ol St. I it'iiis, 42 10 

— Tunis exp(*dition (1525), 2()0.5 
-- 'I'nrkisli Wars, 1215 

Charles VI., Holy IDnnaii emiaror 
(1085-1740), 4522 

— claim 1<; Spanish throne (1700), 4448, 

4402 

— eornmereial policy, 4024 
-- reiun in Hungary, 2122 

Charles II., kiiiK of nummary, assassi¬ 
nated (1280), 2120 

Charles III., kiin? of HunKary : see 
Charles VI., Holy Homan Kmperor 
Charles of (tuise, cardinal of Lorraine 
(11. 1560), leader of Catholic party 
in France, 4285 

Charles, duke of Lorraine (10th oeii- 
tnry), 2700, :i707 

Charles, duke td liorraiue (d. 1090), 
4440, 4444 

— battle of Mohaes won (1087), 4440 

— campaign aguinst the Turks (1083- 

1687),'3018 

Charles, duke of Lorraine (1757), in 
Seven Years War, 4544 
Charles, grandson of Maximilian, be¬ 
trothed to Claudia of France, 1504 
Charles I., of Anion, kiuK of Naples 
and Sicily (1206-85), 3975, 3779 

— lienevenUi victory (1266), 3395, 3615 


Charles 1., Conradin conquered by 
(1268), 3401, 3952 

— (lemia resists, 3959 

— Sicily revolts against, 3776, 3998 

— Orvieto alliance (1281), 2973 
Charles II., kim; of Naples (1288-J 309), 

2970 

Charles HI. (the Short), king of Nuph's 
(1286-1402), 2977 

Charles II. (the Bad), king of Navarre 
(1249 87), 2810, 2999 
Charles III. (the Noble), king of Navarre 
(1287-1425), 2999 

Charles, ol Viana, king of Navarre 
(1420-61), 2999 

Charles, duke of Nemours, son of liOnis 
l*hilip|>e, 4000 

Charles, king of rurtugul, (1908), 
5400, 0400 5400 

Charles I., king of Koiunania, .5020, .5222 
Charles, duke of Sudurmanl ind (1004 
1011) : see Charles IX., king </t 
Sweden 

Charles, duke of Suderinanlaud (11. 

1792), regent in Sweden, 4.582 
Charles I., king of Spain : see (Il.arles 
V., Holy Homan emperor 
Charles IL, king «»f Spain (100.5-1700), 
4225, iVJO, 4448 

Charles III., king of Spain (d. 1788), 
4502, 4501, .5920, 595 { 54, .5955 58 
Charles IV.. king of S]>ain (c. l,so9). 
.5957 

Charles VIII. (Karl Knutsson Bonde), 
king of Sweden (1418- 7o), 2578 
Charles IX., king ot Sweden (lool- 
II). 1278, 4470 

Charles X., Gustaviis. king of Sweden 
(1054 00), 4470, 1284, 4289 

— Danish ee.ssions to (1058), 4275 

— Kleelof Frederb* William’s relations 

with. 4290 

Charles XL. king of Sweilen (1072). 4190, 
/ tot, 

Charles XII., king of Sweden (1097). 
4407, 4198 

— Augustus 11. of I’oland, war whli, 

.•5282 

— fiim ral i»roeession (1718), 4100 
-great NorlhiTn war (1700 21), 4451, 

4 198 

—'I'urkish neg«*tiatlons. 2o2o 

— war of Spanish siieeession, 4100 
Charles XUL, king of Sweden (d. 18■8^, 

515.. 

Charles XIV. (Bernadette), king ..t 
Sweden and Norway (1818 44), 
472S, 51.5.5, 5155, 51.58 
-nominated as siieeessor by Charles 
XIII., 4710 

Charles XV., king of Swedi'ii ami 
Norway (1859-72), 5150. 5/5S 
Charles, count of Valois ( 1270 - 1225', 
2020, 2778,2782 

Charles I., king of Wurtemberg (1804 
91), .5219, 5142 

Charles Albert, elector of Bavaria 
(d. 1745); see Charles Albert Vll., 
Holy Homan Fmperor 
Charles Albert VII., Holy Homan 
Kmperor (d. 174;'.), 4528, 4520 
Charles Albert, king of Sardinia, 4901, 
4001, 4925- 22 

— defeated at Novara (1849), 4782 

— regency, 484.5 

Charles Augustus, duke of Saxe- 
Weiinar, 4821 

Charles Edward Stuart, the Young 
Pretender, 4515, 45/5, 4510, 45/7 
Charles Felix, king of Sardinia (1821), 
4845 

Charles John, crown prince of Sweden : 
see Charles XlV., king of Sweden 
and Norw'iiy 

Charles Martel, Frankish mayor of the 
palaee (8th century), 3477,3480 

— as deliverer of Europe, 3374 

— Moors repulsed by, 3980, 4009 
Charles Robert, king of Hungary (1312- 

42), :{118, 3119, 3138, 3976 
Charles Theodor, elector palatine and 
duke of Bavaria (fl. 1778), 1561 
Charles William Ferdinand, duke of 
Brunswick (1780-1806), 4544 
Charleston, city, South Candina, founda¬ 
tion and growth, 6040-42 
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Charleston, French settlement, 6015- 
61, 0017 

— secessionists demand surrender of 

forts, 6239 

— War of Independence, 6077-99 
Charleston, city, W. Virginia, popula¬ 
tion, 6318 

Charlotte of Mecklenbnrg-Strelitz, queen 
of Kngland, 4520 

Charlotte, empress of Mexico, 5086 
6005. 0005 

Charlotte, queen of Portugal (1823), 
4818 

Charran, battle of (53 n.c.), 1873 
Charruaa, people, 321 
Chartered companies, grant of jirivileges 
in reign <»f Kli/abetli, 1279 
Chartered Company of Rhodesia, native 
wars with, 5," 13-18 

Chartism, iiolitieal inoveineiit, 4810, 
5248, 5255-56 

“-monster petition (1818), 4811, 4975 
Chartres, old lumses. 47S\ 

Chartreuse, monks <if; sei* (^irthusians 
Charudes. aneient tribe. 3132 
Chassepot rifle, 5o9l 
Chateaubriand, Vicomte de (1708 -1818), 
4816, 4.S47 

Chateaugiiay, bailie (1814), 6112 -i l 
Chatelleoie. in teinlal sy.slem, 1112 
Chatham, John Pitt, 2nd I'arl, uniago- 
nisin to Xapoleon, 472.5 
Chatham, William Pitt, Isl (>arl, 
American policy, 1552, 6075 91 

— (‘inadian policy, 6062 68, 6178 
- L. I igii policy, I5( ' 

— last speech (1778), 45/0 

— fiortrait, 45/.s' 

— war admiiiisliation, >518 
Chatillon, Gaspard de, lord i.l (’'''igny : 

see Coligny, Daspard de t 1 at lion, 
lord ol 

Chattl, Teutonic peojile, 2422 

— advance against Uli.etia, 117 

— nation of the Frankish federation, 

2148, ;{|7I 

— Homan war against, 2746 
Chattwari, peo|ile, 24 71 

Chau, Chinese dymist.v : .see Chon 
Chaucer, Geoffre. 7 , 4,s.so, 2892 
Chaudors, iieoj.le, 221 
Chaul, liatlle ot (1508), 215'{ 

Chaumont, Chevalier de, I’lvneb .\inbas- 
sador Hi Siam (1685), l lo4 
Chaumont, treaty of, 1760, 1795 
Chau Phraya Sri Suriyawongse, Sianu's,. 
minister, 1406 

Chaut, a tax . see Mahratta tribute 
Chauvin, Fn'iicb colonist, Canadian fur 
trade organised, 6019 
Cbavin de Huautar, antiipiities, .58:58 -5o 
Chechenz. language, 1128 
Chechenzes, is'oi.le, 22 1 
Chedorlaomer, king of Klam ; see 
Kutiir-Lagamar 

Cheh Tsung, Cliinese Sung emi.eror, 771 
Cbeles, Maya race, 5755 
Chelley, river, Pueblo Indians. 5712 16 
Chelmsford, Lord, 2200 , 2291,2.;27,551.{, 
6261 

Chelyuskin, .Arctic exploriT (1712), 62:{6 
Chemulpo, oeeii|>ied by .lajianese (1904), 
882 

Cheng Tang, (Chinese emjieror: see 
Tang 

Cheng-tung, (5binese Ming emperor, 777 
Chen-Pi, Cliinesi* minister, 6:{57 
Cheops, king of Kgypt (4th dynasty), 
legends of, 20:16 

— pyramid, 225, 227, 252, 2035 
Chephren, king of Kgypt, pyramid 

builder, 2036 

Chera, kingdom, 1182, 1184 
Cherbourg, town, France, view, 5485 
Cheremisses, race, :{28 
Cherkess, language, 1128 
Cherokees, 324, 5700-1 
Cherra Punji, Assam, rainfall, 1150 
Cherry-blossom, Japanese, 428 
Chersonesus, Greek colony, 2446, 2449, 
2450 

Cherusci, tribe, 3442, 3444, 3445 
Chesapeake, capture of (1813), 4776 
Cheyennes, tribe, 312 
Oheyt Singh, rajah of Benares, 1264 

6471 
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Chia, racp, leg(Mi(l, r.82()-24 
Chia-ching, Cliinm* euiperor, 7H8 
Chians, trih«\ ilisi 
Chiapas, Mf.xiro, r.7:{0 4«, r.70rt-7(», 

<501)7 

Chiaramonte, Andrea, Siciiinn ri'volt. led 

by, :507<) 

Chiari, battle of (17ol). 44r»l 
Chibchas, S. Atueriiuu peoi'te, :i24, 
r>8ui 24, ;>'.)! 8 

— lip peKs, 0(570 
Chicago, eity, noiversity, 

— views, 

Chicha, iiitoxi ’uit, r»8l0 
Chichimecs, Mexican ra<;e, , 57(54, 
5770 02 

Chichen'Itza, Maya inoniiinenls ntni 

history. .')7:5;‘. .54, 

Chichi, Hun ruler (d. 0(5 n.e.), 11(55 
Chickasaws, tribe. 007, 5(508 
Chicomoztoc, In,story, 57(51-82 
Chieftainship, a primitive institution, 
218 

Chien Lung, (’liinese emiieror (170(5 -05), 
788 , laiKS 

- - reeejition of Lord Mae.irtney*s 

embassy, 7S7. lUl 
Chieri, town, lt,il\, 0.045, :’.'.)5(5 
Chigi, Cardinal, pleading ludore Louis 
XIV., mn 

Chili, earthly deities. 4(55 
Chilandar, moM(v.ter,\. .oosu 
Child, rapidity o| menial ludgress, 112 
Childebert L, king of the KratiKs, 
Childebert XL. king ot the Franks, :‘.I70 
Childeric II., king ot the Franks, 
Childeric III., Frankish monareli, oi8l 
Child labour, 5211. 5255, <5100-05 
Chili, Soulli America, 5505, Almagro’s 
<‘\|a*ditions, 5011 
-- civil war (1851). r>US7 

— hrake’a expedition, 5048 

— I'thnology, 021, :ir,o 

- revolutions of l!)th ei'iiturv, 50(50 On 
-- vii'w.s, .'iH07, bfilti. 

Chili ’Argentine peace statue, 

“ Chiliast ” doctrine, ooio 
Chillianwalla, battle of (IHIO), I20(5. 

i::u7, 5500 
Chillon, lortress, 

Chiloe archipelago, 5002 
Chilperic (son ot (lunjok), king ot the 
llurguiidians (5th century), 0 171 
Chilperic I., king of the Franks, :i470 
Chilperic II., king of the Franks. M7(t 
Chimalpopoca, A/.tee king, 5780 01 
Chiminigagua, Cliilieha legend, 58()(i-0 
Chimu peoples, 5 m2(5 71 

— mummies, iist! 

- - sun god ol, /eV/r 

Chimu I'otterv, 5s2.v, 5,v;;/y. .7.s r; 

Chiu, Chinese state, 708 , 75:5 
China, 7o0 800 , 801 - 8 .,4, <50 5 5 -58 

— Arabs, first api»earanee, 1428 
—aieliltecture of Han ilvnastrv 750 

area, 712 
army, 845 

Arrow war, lOOO, 550(5 
art, 72(5, / , 2 ;, 72.s, 778, 78(5 

- Iloxer rising, (5272 75 

- british missions of 1700 and 181(5 

7.88 ‘ 

- Hritish w.ars, 701, 

1000 , 550.', (i 

- I’mddhi.sm in : .see Luddhism 

- 15urme.se invasions, J.oo.o. 1004 

-- “ burning of the Ixtoks (210 n c ) 

754 

< art, JU4 

- Central Asia, intereour.se witli and 

iiitluenee on, 75(5, 1440, J400, 1512 
Cham wars, 1401 

- - Chri.stianity in, 7.88, 825 05 yjj S-J7 

.S2<S', <s2.o, ,s ,S'.;2 .v/;;; 

elimafes, 7)5 

- eommeree, ,k<)5 1 425 14‘'8 

4 4(52, 10;{()-02, 5505’ ’ ’ 

— eiirnuie.v, 

dates in history, 854 

- division ttf Noitli and South (38(5- 

502), 7(50 

— dowager empress of; see Tzu Tlsi 
■ drought, t»t 1875 7(5, 81(5 

-- dynasties, nneienf, 748 750, 7(50 764 

— Eastern Han dynasty (25-221 a d ) 

7t5t)-(5l 


00 , 700, 801, 


China, Eastern Iiido-Chlna, influence of, 
1400 

— education, 730 , 847 

— emperor (laH*, d. 10()7): see 'I'-sai 

'ri.*n 

— empire rc'stdred (8th to 14th (!en- 

turies), 765 774 

— Kuroptun buildings, increase of, 817 

— Enroixvtn treaties, 707, 709, 8i)l 
“ expenditure and revenue, 

— French relations with, 707. 816, 826 

— futun‘ of, Saleeby on, 6420 

— government system, 845 

— (Ire.if Wall of: .see (freat Wall of 

China 

- Creek iutliieiice on, 2509 

— Huns struggle with, 1451. 1462 
intelleetiial development, earl.v, 724 

— isolation .and independent develop¬ 

ment. 2(5 

— .Iapane.se wars. 777, X7S, 820 

— Korea, ciarly relations with, 460 
literature, 751, 756, 7.51;, 765, 770, 

77(5, 778, 847 

— Manehu dynasty (1016-187.5), 780 

800 

- Manehus, modern restrictions on, 840 
map, 70S 

missionary work in, and its elleet.s. 
77 . 8 , .800 to, HIO, 802. 2024, 5612 

— Mongo) eonipu'st and rule, 772, 771, 

148(5, 14.80 

— military reloriiis, 815 

— miinieipal and .social reforms, 846 

— navy reforms, 846 
north-easbTly route to, English at¬ 
tempts to discover, 1112 

— Northmen’s voyagi's to, 4000 

— opium tr.ide and war.s, 701, 700, 

852, 5,505-6 

— palaces. 726, S.'i.'; 

- Persians in, 1128 

— jthilosophy in, Huddhist Influence. 

71(5 

— potuilathui. 712, .see also 

Chinese 

— Portugm‘se, api>earanee of, 778 

— p )st otliee ndni ns, 818 

— postage r.ites, 

— printing in, (Irst nn ntion, 760 
jiroilnets. 715 

— railwa.vs, 816, 848 

— relorms. history of, 771, 8o7, 822, 

820, 845 

— religions, origins and histories, 720, 

7.(0, 740, 7.52 : see also Jiuddhisin 
(’onfueianism, Taoism 

— revolution of 1912, 8.54- 

— scenes in, 7//, 7IS, 7 10, 722, 725, 

717, 7sr,, 7S7, SM 37, S3S, S30,\ 
SfO, Sll, S/4, S.70 

— seienee, 786, 802 

— silk trade, sio, 1 158 

— Syrian mission ui s in 7th and 8th 

lent lines, 2021 

— Taijiiiig rehellion : see Taiping 

— bdi graph rates. 

— three kingdoms, 761 

'I’ihetan relations, 1050, 1474, 1475 
1501 1, .5505, 1552 

— tombs of Ming dynast.v, 770 
'rnngiisi 111 inroads and rule, 657, 


<558 

- twentietli lentiirv bi.storv, 81.5-52, 
6055-58 

— types 7/2-/O, 7Jt, 713, 717, 740, 

SU 13, S4S 40 

— Cigars’ invasions. 767 

— viceroy’s ajipeal for progre.ss, 8.52-53 

— war, <i(*velopment ol art, 724 

— war 8Cem*8, 700, 703, 704, 703, 

S03, HIS, 1H77 

— W'eights and measures, 

— Western and Eastern Tsin dynasties 

(265-410), 762-703 
China Sea, bed of. 1410 
Chindasvinth, king of the (ioths (641- 
640), legal code of, 3512 
Chin Dynasty (2 21-207 H.C.), 753-55 
- (26.5-317 A.D.) : see Tsin 
-later (93.5-46), 760 
Chinese, language and writing, alphabet 
due to a Buddhist, 746 
growth and development, 722 
hyphen, use of iu Eugllsli uquiva* 
leuts. 710 
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Chinese, modern writing, 724 

— Iihomdic system, 724 

— people, 324, 350, 720 

— ancient Creeks, knowledge of, 2187 
-art and arcliiteetnre, 726. 750, 778, 

786 

— in Ceylon, early trade, 1425, 1428 

— charactiir, 71.5, 845 

— governors, men of letters as, 781 
- in Indian Ocean, 1425, 1428 

— literature, 754, 756, 758, 7(55, 770, 

776, 778, 847 

— Manchii iiojuilation merged in, 6:557 

— in South Afriea, 2343 

— Siime.riins’ eivilisatiun akin to, 261 

— tribes of, 720 

— types, 7/2-/.1, 714, 713, 717, 710, 

HI4-13, H4S-40 

— white races antagonism, 1117 
Chinese-Annamitic language. 11 28 
Chinese Turkestan : see Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan 

Ching-Hai, Confiieian tmnple, entrance 
gate, 733 

Chinghiz : see (Jengbis Klein 
Chin Kilikh Khan, of ILiidarabad . see 
Asaf .(all 

Chinooks, tribe, 324 
Chins, race, .‘544 

Chinzer, king of Babylon : see I'kiri- 
zir 

Chioggia, wuir of ( 1:578-81), :5 n7. :50('i2 
Chios Island, ailianee witli Athens, 
2517 

.— colonisation by Creeks, 24H:t 

— l(‘:igiie against Atluuis, 2518 
--Macedonian revolt, ii:).5() 

— revolt against 'rnrkey (1821), 4851 
Chipiez, Charles, Babv Ionian temple n - 

eonstriieti'd b.v, 103.'* 

Chippewa, tribe, :521, 5606 -07 
Chiguitos. peojile, :524 
Chiriguanos, jieople, :525 
Chitor, Uajpntanii, eapital besieged bv 
Akbar (15(57), 1220 
Chitral, India, Bengal s'i])pers and 
miiKTs road making, 30to 

— British expedition (e. 1808), 55(i2 
- fort. 1347 

struggle for throne and British in¬ 
terference (1802), 1:516 
Chitralis, race*. :525 

Chittagong, British annexition, 55oi) 
Chiusi, ancient Cliisimn in Etruria. 
2410, 2122 

— besieged liy Cauls, 2(522 
scjuilebres. 2120 

Chivalry, the age ot, .‘5:585, 3:507 ■ see 
I also under Kniglils 
I Chlodio, Merovingi.'in king, .‘5172 
Chlodomer. son ol Clovis, king of the 
Franks (I5tli eentur.v), :5458 
Chlodwig : .see Clovis 1. 

Cblopicki, Joseph (18.51), 4875 
Chmelnicki, Bogdan Sinovi, (A>s.suek 
leader (il. 1(557), :5272, 3272 
Chocos, tribe, :525 

Choiseul, Due de, Eremb minister, 
4564, 6004 
Choktaws, tribi>, 3:57 
Chola, kingdom, 1182, 1181, i:577, 1:570 
Chola Naga, king ol Ce.vlon, 1:575 
Chois, tribe, :5‘56 
Cholula, S. A meric 1 , 57:58. 5771 
Chontals, tribe. :525 
Chorasses, fribc, :532 
Chornyje Klobuki, Kiissi ui peo]>ie, 33oo 
Chorotegans, tritie, .‘525 
Chosen, ancient Korean kingdom, 862 
Cho-shu, .Tapanese elan, hislory, 550 
.562, 56:4-64, 568 -70, 5.507 
Chotin, battle of (1760), 3350 
Chotusitz, batth; of (1742), 4530 
Chou Dynasty, Chinese, 750, 14 51 

— lat(‘r, (057--6O), 760 

Chou Fa-Mougkut, king of Siam, 140(1 ■ 
Chouli, Confiiehin ^■Iass^eal book, 730 
Chremonidean War, 258] 

Chremonides, urehon of Athens, 2581 
Chrestien de Troyes, poems, 3806-7 
Christian of Anhalt (tl. 1618), 4301 
Christian, duke of AuKustenburg (1708 - 
I860), 4044, 407 : 1 , 5063 
Christian I. of Oldenburg, king of 
Denmark and Norway (1448-81), 
3562, 3578, 4086 
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Christian II., king of Denmark and 
JVorway (15i:t-2;}), 'i502, 

4H6», 4:170, 4,t70, 4371 

— proclaimed king of ,Sweden (1520), 

3.578 

Christian III., king of Denmark and 
Norway (1.5.33-1559), 4370, 4371 
Christian IV., king of Denmark and 
Norway (1588-1()48), 4370, 4373, 
4374, 4579 

— Thirty Years War, 4303 
Christian V., king of Denmark (1070- 

99), 44U2, 4494 

Christian VI. (1730 -40), king of Den¬ 
mark, 4577, 4r,7S 

Christian VII., king of Denmark (1700- 
1808), 4578, 4670 

Christian VIII., king ol Denmark (1839- 
48), 5153, 51.57 

— sueee-ssion (luestion, 4913 
Christian IX., king of Denmark (1803 

1900), 50fS4, 5154, 5114 
Christian X., king ot Denmark (1912), 
5414 

Christian, i)rinee()f Ilolstein-dinekshnrg 
4943, 4973 

Christian, arelihishop of Muinz, 3003 
Christian of Oliva, bishop »>l rrussia 
(11. 1215), 3708 

Christian II., rU'ctor of ,Saxony (1591- 
1011), 4295 

Christian Church, 2772-73, 2H37-55, 
2807-02 

— ;»rt in tlie early eliureh, 2885, 2S.S,7 

— claims of Koine, 2870, 2879, 2889 
doctrines, development, 2871 

Kasl and West sehism (0th eenfiir>), 
2798 

festivals, heginniim of, 2881 
fendahsni takes hold of, 1107 08 
first general eouiieil (.325', 2879 
- .Iiistinian's attitude towanls. 2912 
-- seimration of lOast and West, 2892 
state ]»roteetion in reign ot Coii- 
sfnnfiiie, 2878 

— temporal power, history of grontii, 

2790 99, 3717 25, 3727 11 
(see als(t Christianity, Homan Cath¬ 
olic Chiireh. Orthodox lOasfeni, 
Church of ICnglami, etc. 

Christiania,eity.Norway,/-o0,4.579,5112 | 
ChristlAaity, 2772 73, 2837 55, 2807-92 ; 
Ahyssima. 2252 
Apostles' life and work, 2817 
Imptism of earliest eonverts In 
Kritain, 3613 

— - Koheniia converted. 3148 

llritaiii converted, 3502, 1504 5 
Central Asia, 1478. 1 179 

— China, history of. 825 34 

— Congo state. 15th eeiitiiry. 2311 

— Coiistanline the (Ireal’.s work, 2782 

— CrusadeB' effeef on, 23t)5 
dogniatie tc.aeliiiig, liislory of, 2871 

— - earlj' organisation, 2852 

— - etleet on the world, 51, 2385 80, 

2837, 5639 

Kgypt, ancient, 2139 

— OoHiKils written, 2855 
-- Hungary, 3110 

— India, 1154 

— .tapan, history of. 487, 523 31. 630 

— .Iiilian (he Apostate and, 2785 
Korea, advent and devpjojinient. 800 

— lowering of teaching due to (Jregory 

the Croat, 3522 

— Judaism, separation from, 2850 
literature, early Christian. 2858 

— Lithuania converted, 3224 

— Milan Edict (313), 2878 

— militant, in Middle Ages, 3.385 

— Moldavia converted, 3146 

— new era after the Reformation, 1193 

— North Africa in early days. 2201 

— Nuhla converted, 2248 

- Paganism in relation to, 2800, 2803 

— Ijerseeutions ; see Christian perseeu- 

tions 

Persian empire limited by non- 
aceeptanee of. 1878 

— Poland converted, 3194 

rise of the (’hureh in the West, 3517 

— Russia converted, 3292 

— spread of, history, 2857 

— stato protection begun under Con¬ 

stantine 2878 
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Christianity, teachings of Christ, 2840 , Church ol England, remodelled on 

— see also names of various Churidies j Roman system in 7th eeiitiiry, 3505 

and sects | — Thirty-nine Artieli's. 4209 

Christian Jager, Narnaqua chief, 2283 . — 'I'raetarian niovemeni, 4890 

Christian missions : see missionuries Churchill, VKinston, 0t74 
Christian Pederson, Danish author I Chusan Archipelago. "00, 7t>7, 5505 
(d. 1554), 4372 I Chusbu, (’(mliician ImuiIioo hooks, 730 

Christian persecutions, 217, 2859-62, i Chuvash, language, 3034 

2872-77, 2S73 Chu Yuan-Chang, founder of the Ming 

— Deejus (2.50), 2872 I dynasty, 770 

— Diocletian. 2779 Chu-zen-ii. lake. Japan, 120 


— Domitian, 2801 
--(lalerius (303), 2875 

— Doths in the 0(h century, 3511 

— Japanese, .525 31, 520 

— Nero. 2S60, 2800 

— Spanish, 3.509 

— I'gall a, 2302 

- Valerian (253-260). 2871 
Christiansborg, l>anish colony, 2270 
Christian Socialism. 5258, 5204 
Christina, queen of Sr>airi. 54oi 
Christina, queen of Sweden (10.{2 51), 

4382, 4332, 4389 

Christmas, Cliristian festival, 2884 
J’olisll mistoms, 3231, 3236 
Christmas Island, view. 6.640 
Christodule. St., ot lltli century, 2900 
Christoph, bishop oi Corona, 2987 
Christopher IL, king of Denmark < 1319 
32). 3.500, 4075 

Christopher III. of Bavaria, king ol 
Denmark. Norway, ami Sweden 
! (1439 48), 3502, 3602. :{578, 1080 

Christopher, eouni ol Oldenhiirg. in 
the Count’s War (1533 30), 4371 
Chronica* Polonorum, 3198 
Chronicles. Book of, historii* value, 1757 
Chronology, ol American history, 0310- 
17 

Mahyloniaii. 1037 

— Ea.stern Europe, dafe.s in iJie history 

ol. 3355 

Egyptian «lates. 2040 , 2057 

— Fretieh Revolution to our own lime. 

dates. 5279-80 

— great events liefore the Ueform ilion, 

4088 90 

— Creek. aiu‘ien1. 2588 

— Relormation to tlie Ereueh Revolu- 

ti<»n. dates. 4.583 

- Uoiiian empire, dates, 2800 

— Russian. 3330 

— Soutli-easteni European hist ry. 

tnun .500 to 1792 a.o., 3i(r.5 

— worki liistory. oo 73 ■.•liart 74 i < 
Chrysaorian League. 18::i 
Chrysaphius “ Tzuma,’* Ryzautine 

eiliiueli, 3029 

Chrysobullon, battle ot (883). 2111 
Chrysoloras, Manuel. 4125 
Chrysopolis, battle of (323). 2781 
Chrysostom, preacher of Constanti¬ 
nople, 2889, 2H30 

Chrystler’s Farm, battle (1814 >. 011 4 
Chrzanowski, Adalbert, 4931 
Ghucuito, state, SSouth .\nieriea, 5857- 
59 

Chuenpee, rapture in 1850, 790 
Chu-gu-sbi Lake, Japan. 420 
Chukchi, race, 325. 043, 062, oh6 
Chu Kiang, ('hinese river, 710, 720 
Chulalongkorn I., king ot .'siani (1808). 
1406, 1407 

— edition of the Attliakatbas, 1376 
Chul Thong, king of K«)rea. «68 
Chumbi Valley, British oeeupation, 

1.505, 5503 

Chumigren, king of Pegu (15.56), 14(13 
Chun, prince, Chinese regent, 6357 
Chunchiu, Confueian liooks, 730 
Chunebos, people, 325 
Chung-Cheng, Emperor, suicide, 730 
Chung Hou, Chinese ambassador, 312 
Chung-yung, Confueian Iniok. 726. 7,io 
Cbupas, battle of, Peru (1542), ,5912 
Chuguisaca, congress (1825). 5986 
Church Missionary Society, 5641 
Church of England, Charles J. supiMirteil 
by, reason for, 4343 
~ eomiltion of elergy during Wars 
of the Roses, 3905 

— Klizalieth’s iMiliey, 4266-69 

— Laud’s policy, 4331 

— legislation under Charles II., 4421 

— Reformation, 4236 


Cibola, races inlialui ing, ;5711 
Cicero, M. Tullius, 2601, 2001 . 2080 
- Catiline corisiuracv dctioum'ed, 2003, 
2665 

— at eniintry \ ilia, 2002 

— Philipi)ie orations, 2678 

Cicero, son ot M. 'J'lilliiis (licero (23 
2802 

Cid, campaigns ag.iiiist Moors, 398s 
Cienpregos, Ciiha^, populiilioii, 6176 
Cilicia, coimlr.v, Asia Minor, ,4le\aud<T 
tlie (Jreat’s eomiuesl. 25.51 

— Aniietiiau emigration to.’ 1978 

— Assyrian relations. 1661, 1674 

— llllllles in. 1718, 1723 

— loi'ality luliabiled by aiieieiit 

Ciliciaiis, 1789 

— Mebi'liiel All's eoiu|iiest (188.’,). 2162 

— migrations of Ciliciaiis. 2108 

— Jbuiiaii eolKjiiesI, 2384 

— Seleiicid empire in .\sia, Minor 

contineil to. J8:'.o 

— iincniliscd condition iluriiig Roimiii 

supremacy. 1859 
Cilic'rin Gates. 283, 2551 
Cimubue, Giovanni, ..Mist 3000, 

3007 

Cimbebas, negroes • s'm* Rasimba 
Cimbri. Teiitoiiie peoj).., 2657, 3433, 
3431 

Cimmerians, aneimit i>eople. Asia 
Minor invasions, 11.56. 1683, 1796, 
1802 

— Assyrian wars. 157!b 1671, 168(i 

-- (listribiilloll and early migruhoiis, 
2400. 21 13 -44 

.soldiers. Ionian Carving, r,07 
Cimon. Albeinaii general, 1816, 2502 
Cinna, Roman Consul (d. hi it.c.). 2660 
Cinnamon, Ceylon trade and cult in a- 
lion. 13,82, 1381 

Cinq-Mars, Kieiicb grand-master ol the 
borsi plot against Uielielieu, 1311 
Clone, Anurea di : sic Orcagna 
Circassians (’I’elierki ssusi, 3il, 3.25 
Oirta, stormed l>.v Jiigurtha, 2199 
Cisalpine Gaul, 24.12 

map, 1st century u.t’., 2621 
Cis-Leithania, 5os,o 
Cispadaue Republic, 1681 
Cistercians, monastic ordei, Bernard of 
Clairvanx's inlliK’iiee on, 373,1 

— dress, 3737 

— (ierinan colonisation work, .3699, 

3704 

— met hods of lite, 3i 34 

— Ill Sweden. 3572 
Cities, effeef on trade. 199 

— sites determined by natural con¬ 

ditions, 27. 30 

Citizenship, importaiiei’ Insisted on. iu 
ancient Cn'ek thought, 259.5-96 

— Roiiiaii ideal of, 26o2 

City of Dublin Steam Packet Company, 
touiided in 1823, 5634 
Ciudad Rodrigo, earetired by Wellington 
(1812), 4750 

Civilis, Julius, mutiny of Roman legnms 
led by (70 A.D.), 2739 
Civilisation, anthr<»pomor[»hie eonee; 
turn of divinity, 290 

— caste system and, 2375 

— Central Asian renmins, 1109 
-Christianity’s effect on, 2385 -86 

— Cluireb’s influence on, 2359-60 

— I’onformation of non-European to 

European type, 56-59 

— eonlinnity of, 2357-09 

— Cretan, 24o8 9 

— (’riisades, elfeet on, 239.5-96 
develoiunent and contributing 

causes, 12-48. 50-59, 140, 18.5-201, 
203-224, 233-280, 282, 397, 2391 

— different kinds of, 2361 

— earliest traces, 60 
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Civilisation. Egyptian, 233-258, 2013 

— Etruscan, 2420 -24 

— European, 281 - 08 , 2387-97, 

2407 

— Greek, 2381, 2451-60, 2580-2600 

— Italian, early, 2413 -24 

— map of centres of. in 3000 n.c., 1562 

— Medilerrancan the home of, 2374, 

2375 

— Mesoptdamian, 250 28o 

— Neolithic, 156 

— Roman, 2383 

— seven wonders of. 225, 226~2:i2 

— transferred, instability oi, 281-282 
Civil War (1642-46), 4337, 433S, 4343- 

48 

— prisoners sent to Virginia, 6030 
Civita Vecchia, Italy, capture by 

Oudinot (1840). 4054 

— Prefetti rule (jver, 3058 
Clam-Oallas, Count Edward von, 

Austrian commander, 5026, 5073 
Clan, Keltic significance, 2133- 36 
Clapperton, Hugh, 2230 
Clare, Richard, Earl of Pembroke (tl. 

1170) ; sec Pembroke 
Claremont, council of ; see Clermont 
Clarence, Duke of, feud with Edward 1V. 

and Woodvilles, 3808, 3000 
Clarendon, Lord, leaving Whitehall 
Palace (1667), 4172 
Clarendon Code (i 660 ), 4466 
Clarendon - Gortchakoft' Agreement 
(1872-73). 1320 

Clare Sisters, religious order. 374o 
Clarkson, Thomas, 5177 
Claudia, daughter of J.oiiis XII. oi 
France, lietrothals, 3832 33 
Claudian, Jtoman poet, 2787 
Claudius, Homan emperor, 2710, 27 in 
Claudius (M. Aurelius), Roman emperor 
(d. 270 A.i).), 2770 
Claudius, Appius, 26,u», 25.i.> 

Claudius Nero C., Roman emiMil (2o8 
n.c.), 2648 
Clausen rock, I6S 

Clavering, Captain, Arctic cxjilorcr 
(1823), 6336 

Clay, Henry, 0210, 6230, 6237. 6374 
Clay, as writing material, 1558 
Oleander, iavonritc oi lunpiTor Corn- 
modus. 2761 
Clemenceau, M., 5378 
Clemens, S. : see Twain, Murk 
Clemens Maximus, Roman go\crnor of 
Rritain (381 a.d.), 3502 
Clement of Alexandria, lather of tin' 
Church, 2871 

Clement of Drenovica, hixhop, 204.‘> 
Clement II., pope (l(i46), 3721 , 37 25 
Clement 111., pope, 3770, 1031 
Clement V., pope (13o.') 1311), 3778, 
3783-85 

— Avignon residence, 41,;o, 1134 

— quarrel with Hcur> VIE, 3622 

— supprcssi(»n of the Templars, :{4ol 
Clement VI., i)opc, Avignon palacr, 

4134, and Charles JV.. 3I6E 3624 
Clement VII., anti-pope (d. I30l), :uo6 
Clement X., p ipc, 1404 
Clement XIV., i)opt‘, 4561. ir,65 
Clement, presbyter at Rome, 2850 
Clement, Jacques, 1 )oni in ica n, a ssa ssi na¬ 
tion of ffenry 111. of France, 1200 
Clement Augustus, archhisliop of 
Cologne (1835), 4802 
Clementina, duchess of Saxouj, mar¬ 
riage with Henry the Lion, 3601 
Cleomenes III., king of Spaita (236- 
222 n.f'.), 2131, 25SI, 2.586 
Cleon, Athenian demagogue, 2512 
Cleon, of Syracuse, explon'r, 2503 
Cleopatra, daughter of Antiochus III. 
of Syria, 1814 

Cleopatra VII., queen of Egypt (68 
30 n.C’.), 2131, 26S3, 2686 

— Julius Caesar's relations witli, 2674 

— Mark Antony’s relations with, 2682 
Cleopatra, wife of Philip of Maeedou 

(337 B.C.), 2541 

Cleopatra, daughter of Pliilip of Mace- 
don, 2530 

Cleopatra Berenice, queen of Egypt 
(81-80 B.C.), 2131 

Cleopatra Selene, queen of Syria, 1843 ,1 
1846 ' 
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Clepho (Kleph), Lombard king, 3462 
“ Clericis Laicos ” Hull, 3876 
Clerk-Maxwell, scientist, 79, 103 
Clermont, council of, 3385, 3778, 3769 
Cleveland, Duchess of, 4469 
Cleveland, Grover, 6257, 6260, 6275, 
plat>e facing p. 6255 
Cleves, duchy, contest for (1651), 4388 
Cliff-dwellers, 5711-24 

— baskets and pottery, 5713 

— dwellings, tyjies, and tools, 172, 

5714, 5715, 5716, 5717, 57IS, 5719 
Clifford of Chudleigh, Lord, 4t7 3 
Climate, infliienee on transformation of 
cartli’s surface, 118 

— mai) of infliieiiee on hisf()ry, 391 

— race iiitlueneed hy, 387-98, 392, 393 
Clinton, General, 6U88 61 00 
Clisthenes, tyrant of Athens, 2494 
Clitus, killed by Ale.xander the (tri'at, 

2562-63 

Clitus, king of Illyria. 2399. 2544 
Clive, Robert, Lord (172.5-1774). 1257, 
1261. 4518, 45.52, 5498 

— administration in India. 1259, 1261 
--Areot captured (1752), 1256 

— operations against Suraj ud Daulnh, 

J 258 

Clive’s jaghir. explanation of terin, 125*) 
Clocks and watches, early use of, 6.382 
Clodia, wife of Augustus, 2702 
Clog, Japanese factory, 519 
Cloisonne ware, .Tapanesi* craftsman at 
work. 545 

Clontarl, battle of (1014), 3542, 3931 
Cluster Seven, battle of (1757), 4543 
Clotaire I., king of the Franks, 3470 
Clotaire II., king of the Fr.inks. 3470 
Clotaire III., king of the Franks, 347 0 
Clothing : see Fostume 
Cloth, inaniitaeture and sale, 4062, lo7o 
Clotilde, marriage to Joseph Napoleon, 
.5025 

Clove, East African trade, 2295 
-Malayan trade, K9H, uoi 
Clovis I. (Chlodwig), king of the Fr.iiiks 
(d. 511 A.P.), 3472. 3472 
baptism (496), 3743, 3517 

— feudalism under, 4096 

— made a Roman Consul, 3456 

— Homaiisi|efeated(486 A.P.l, 4(iU4 

— war witli the (ioths, 3156 

Clovis n.. King of the Franks ( 638 ), 
33S2, 33S3, 3470 

Clovis III., king <*t the Franks (601), 
3170 

Club of the Pantheon, 5260 
“Club War,” Finluid (1.506 07), 5160 
Cluniacs, religious order, 3722, 3766 06, 
4012, 3737 
Clusium : see Cliiusi 
Clyde, Colin Campbell. Lord, I 300 . 13 lo, 
4002, 5.501 

Cnidus, battle of (304 n.c ), Imih 
Cnossos, .meient city. Cn‘t«'. 237, 2.85. 

280, 1,504, 2(;60, 2073 
Coaling stations, British. 5506 
Coalition Ministry (e. 18,52). 408U s? 
Coast erosion, 86. 117 
Coatit, battle of (1805). 2258 
Coatlichan, ancient kiiig«lom, 5782 '.10 
Coatlicue, legend of. 5774-76 
Coats’ Land, discovery (1003), 6318 
Cobden, Richard, 4H20. 4905 
Cocames, S, American tribe, 5686 
Cooceius Nerva, emperor : see Ner\a 
Cochin China, 1400- 15, iiu 
Cochrane, Admiral Lord, 5970, 5072 76 
Coconut, import-ance to P<»lyiiesians, 049 
Cocomes, Maya princely family, 57.50 54 
Code Napoleon : see Nafxileon code 
Code noir, French slave l;iw, 4624 
Codex Justinianus : see Justinian code 
Codomannus, king of Persia; see 
DariiLS Jll., Codomannus, 
Coele-Syria, eountry, Syria, 1840 
Coelho, Gonzalo, voyages of, 5892 
Coen, Jan Pieterszen, Duteli governor in 
Malaysia, 902 
Coercion Bills (Irish), 5174 
Coeur, Jacques, Boiirges bunker, 4594 
Co-hong, 792 

Coinage, British system, 4615 

— Byzantine standard universal, 4053 

— tJanada, 6175 

— Central American curreneies, 6010 
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Coinage, early mediums of exchange, 
193-196, 197, 1799 

— English standard under Henry II., 

4065 

— German Empire (14th and 15th 

centuries), 3665 

— Greeks’ tirst use of coins, 2484 

— Maximilian of Brazil, 6004 

— mediH’val, and commerce, 3674, 4589 

— Persian uniform system,. 1814 

— South American eurreueies, 5995 

— imiform standard for the Britisli 

Empire advocated, 5654 
Coinage Union of Tuscany, 3905 
Coire (Cliiir), Switzerland, 370 
Coke. Sir Edward, 4329, 4329 
Colbert, Jean Baptiste (d. 168.3), colonial 
policy, 5950, 6024-28 

— finaneiai relorms in France, 4399, 

4622 

— portrait, 4397 
Colborne, Sir Francis. 5504 
Colborne, Sir John, 6 120 
Colchians, ancient i>eoplo. 1723 
Coldstream Guards, historic types, 5533 
Colenso, battle of (1899), 2339 
Coleridge, Samuel Taylor, 4819, 4S22 

— “ Knblfii Khan,” 775 
Colhuacan, state ; se(> Ciilhna 
Coligny, Gaspard de Chatillon, Lord of, 

428.5, 42H6, 4288 

Coligny. Count Jean, 'I'nrks deh ati'd hv, 
at Sankt Golthard (1064). 3016 
Collas, rae«', S. America. 5842-57 
Collectors, of Indian Civil Service. 5562 
Colleoni, Bartolomeo (I400 75). statue 
of, 3961, 3963 

Colley. Sir George, 2330. 233<i 
Collins, David, lieiit -goNcriior of Tas¬ 
mania. 1052-51. 1054 
Collinson,Sir R., Arctic' explorer. 632.5 
ColO(‘, near Sardis. Asia Minor, dri'eal ol 
Alltioehiis 1. (262 U.('.). 1829 
Cologne, (iermaiiy. 57;r/. 4061 65, tosi, 

IS 33 

— uiuxersity. 4131 

CologneUnion (1367). 3367, 4o73, 4o77 
7,8 

Colojan, Ihilganan tsar se«' Kalouiu 
Colombia, rei)nl)lie. .5995; Cfiihcha 
civilisation. 5804 

— history of ro|tuhlie (1818 6|), 5968- 

9 4 

— while populatK/ii. 325 
Colombia, congress of (1824). 5980- 92 
Colombo, Ceylon, 1380 , 

Colon, Bartholomew. 5886, 5889 
Colon, Diego, 5880. 5890, 5921 
Colon, Fernando, 5881) 

Colone. Capo di, battle ol (982), 3588 
Colonial Office, Rritish. 5t39 
Colonisation, Rritish, 4166 -67- si'c aKo 
Rritish Empire and names ol 
colonies 

eaust's of exj>nnsi()n, 21 

— (ircek devclopiin'iit. 2481-83 

— rivers as factors, 397 
Colonists’ Dafence League. 1089 
Colonna, Prospero (tl. 1521), 1212 
Colonna family, 3782 -h;{. 3950 
Colophon, ancient city, Asia Minor, 

Gyges’ Caidiire ol, 1795 
Colorado, river, ahoriginal tribes, 
5707-24 

Colorado, state, I'.S.A., cliff dwellings, 

172 

Colorados, wars with Rlaiuinillos. 5986 
Colosseum, Rome, 2613, 2741, 2757 
Colossus of Memnon : see Menmoii, 
Colossus of 

Colossus of Rhodes, 225, 229 
Colporteur, origin in Germany, 4173 
Columba, Saint (521-97), mission to 
Scotland, .3911, ;W23 

— monastery founiled on Iona, 3506 
Columba, Irish missionary monk (54.3 

615), and aurienlar confession, 3528 

— BCttieinent at Bobbio, 3163 
Columbia University, N.V., 63 73 
Columbus, Christopher, American Em¬ 
pire ambition, 5019 

— Atlantic Ocean theories, 5662 

— burial plaera, 5888, 5955 

— character and education. 5876 

— deprived of office and arrested by 

Bobadilla, 5887 
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Columbus, dcHccndants' claima, 5890 

— diacov(!ry of America, 3412, 5883 

— epitaph oti toml>, 3412 

— fiiglit from PortuKal, cause of, 5880 

— Isabella of Spain’s support ol, 4UU5, 

5881 

— landing on Uiianahani, 5884 

— marriage, 5877 

— models of ships, 51(82 

— portrait and scenes in life of, ,'(413, 

5877, 5871), 5885, 5887 

— San Domingo colony founded. 5885 
■— slave trallic, 5922 

— Toscanell.’s map used, 5877 

— unscientitlc 1he<jries, 5880 » 
Columbus, Diego : see ('.oion, Diego 
Columella, Koman writer, 2831 
Comanches, tribe, 344 

Combs, Egyptian prehistoric. 238, 241 
Comes Litoris Saxouici, api)oint(‘d for 
defence of coasts, 3502 
Commageue, district, Asia Minor, origin 
ol name, 1722 

— f()r history, see Cappadocia 

“ Commenda,” Italian mercantile asso¬ 
ciation, 4t)03-(i4 

Commendore, Francis, 0.15115), 
Commerce : see 'I’rade 
Commodus, emperor of lionu* (d. 193), 
2760, 2751, 2761 

Commodus, L. Ceionius : see Aeliiis 
tJfesar 

Common penny, tax, 3570 
Commons, House of, powi'rs, 5429 

— scenes, 4801, 5434-35 

— Bi'paration trom House of Lords. 3884 
Commonwealth, in England, imiiigiira- 

tion and history ot, 43 48-51 
Commune, the (1871), 4(>53, 5223, 5224 
Communes, in rranee in Middle .Ages. 
4118 

Communism, Dalieul’s ideal society, 
5200 

— Ereneh riots und(T Louis IMiiliitpe. 

4907-14 

- ill (iermany, 5208 
of Neolilliie lake ami pile dwellers. 
104, 108 

-- Owen’s model laetor.N scIk'hic. 5245 

— Persian in the 0th ceiitiirv, 1879 

— Scot’s systi'in of land tenure, 2433 

34 

— see also Socialism 
Commeni dynasty, 2957 02 , 4030 
Como, the Visconti ac(|mre. 3972 
Comontorius, king of I'lirai’e, 2 ‘< 8 () 
Compagnie d' Occident : sec Mississippi 

Company 

Compagnie van Verre, 4011 
Compass, invention by Chinese, 0382 
Competition, in iahimr, 201 
Compromise of J850 ; see .slavery under 
United States 

Compy, battle of (1050), 4320 
Con, in inyth(»l{»gy, leg< nd, 5830 
Concacha, Inca aiitKiuities. 584 4 
Concepcion, town, S. America. 5913 
Concert of the Powers, growtli of 
prineii>le, 5191 
Conchillos, Lope de, 5921 
Oonohucos, state, S. America, 5838 
Conciliation and Arbitration Act (1895), 
provisions of. 5252 

Conoini, Concino, Mar^chal d'Ancre (<1. 

1017): see Anere, Coneiim Coiieim 
Concord, battle (1775), 0079-82, 608/ 
Conde, Armand de Bourbon ol : see 
(’ontL Arrnand de Itourbon 
Cond^, Henry, ol Bourbon, prinei' 
(1588-1646), alliance with I’rotes- 
tjint cause, 4313 

Cond<^, Louis, of Bourbon, prince of 

(1530-1569). 4285 

Oond^, Louis, of Bourbon, priiiee. of, 
(1621-86), arrest in 1050, 4316 

— opposition to Mazarin, 4319 

— received by Louis XIV., 44/6 

— Spanish alliance, 4321 

— Thirty Ye^irs War, 4310 

— victory at Lens (1048), 4319 
Condolmieri, Francesco, 2987 
Oondoroet, Marquis of, French ediica* 

tion scheme, 4706 

Condore, Pulo, island, English settle¬ 
ment attempted (1702), 1411 
Condottieri, bands of soldiers, 3404 


Conestoga, trilie, .5702 
Confession, religious practice, 3528, 
3721, 4204 

Confession of Augsburg : see Augsburg 
Coufessioti 

Confucianism, 729-30 

— ancestor worsliip ceremony, 734 

— el.'i.ssieal books, the sixteen, 730 

— conflict w’itli itiiddliism, 740 
earlier than (%>nfiiclus. 729 

— temples, 732, 732, 733, 734, 735, 

736 

Confucius, philosopher, 729-34, 720, 
731 

Congo, country, Africa, 2300-12 

— British expedition (1875), 5518 

— European claims, 2347 

— Enropeuii inlluenre, 2309 

— map, 2347 

— nn(‘xpl()red regions, 2300 

Congo, native kingdom, Africa, 2291. 

2310-12, 2340 
Congo, river, Africa, 200 ’. 

Congo Free State, Alriea. 2317 48. 

5362, 5303 
Gonibos, tribe. 325 

Conneau, Dr., I.uiiis Bonaparte 
rescued, 4900 

Connecticut, U.S.A.. eolonisaiion. 0040 

Conon, tile Athenian. 1818 

Conrad, of Franconia : sec (5>nra<l III.. 

il<»ly Boman emperor 
Conrad L, Erankish king (911). ‘'.584 
Conrad IL, Holv Boman emiteror 
(1021- 39), 35511. 35)1) 42 
-- Burgiiiidv ueipiired by. :5770 
■ eoronatioii, Canute present at, 
3HM 

— and papacy. 3724 

Conrad III., Hol\ Itoman emperor 
(1137 52), 3(9)1 

— eandniate lor the Imperial crown. 

355)9 

— crusade led bv. 3778. 4032 
Conrad IV., (b'rma)i king (d. )25l). 

3015. 35)52 

Conrad of Lorraine, Frankisli dulv(‘ 
(lOtli ccntiirv), 3580 
Conrad, of Liitzellard (e 1191), 
Henr> VI. suj»p<»rted by. 3950 i 
Conrad, of Marburg, Dominican in- 
(piisitor (II. 1233). 3012 
Conrad, duke of Masovia, Dobrinian 
Order foimdi'd (c. 1225), 3211 

— ncg<(tintions with Teutonic onler. 

3708 

Conrad of Montferrat (d 1192). crown 
ot .lenisalem eontern'd on. 1040 

— di'teat ol Byzantines. 29(>3 

— Tyre deleated by. 4033-38 
Conrad, son of Henry IV.. (»i‘p<»f'iti^>o 

kmg^iom (1093 1101). 355)0 
Conrad ol Urslingen (c. 1194). a.s diiki- 
of Spoleto. 39.50 

Conrad of Wittelsbach, an’hbj.shop of 
Mainz, 3011 

Conradin, son ot emperor Conrad IV.. 
3101, 39.52 

Conradin, duke of Swabia, etforl to 
reeoinpier Sicily (1208), 3015 
Conrad, Otto, prince of Moravia (d. 
1191), 3154 

Conring, Hermann, suggestions on- tin' 
Eastern (i nest ion. 3017 
Consalvi, Cardinal (1820), 4812, 4876 
Conscription, in Cermaiiy. 5342 
Conservatives, political party, 4807 
Consid<3rant, Victor (1808-97), so<-ial- 
i.stie teachings, 5262 
Conspiracy to Murder Bill (1858), 4992 
Constance, graiiddaugliter of Bo- 
hemond I.. marriage with 
Kainiond of Poitou (c. 1130). 4025 
Constance, Holy Boman empress, 
(1180), 3392, 3608, 39.50 
Constance, M., Venetian adventurer; 

see Phaiilkon, Constantine 
Constance, Couneil of (1414-18), 3408, 
3038-43, 3749-52, 3753-50 

— John Huss at, 3167, 3168, 3752 

— state entry of Pope John, 3749 
Constance, treaty of (1183), 3606, 3944 
Constans. Byzantine emperor (641- 

88 ), 2917 

Constans, Roman emperor (321-50 
A.D.), 2782, 2784 


Constantia. Empress ; see Constance 
Constantin, Bartb^lemey. reform 
schemes, 4897 

Constantine, negus of Abyssinia, 2253 
Constantine I., the Great, Boman em¬ 
peror (272-337), 2778, 2780, 2781 

— attitude towards Christianity, 2782, 

2870 

— battle of Miliram Bridge, 2774, 2780 

— Constantinople founded, 2782 

— forg(;d donation, 3702-64 

— presentation to St. Silvester, 2866 

— sign of the Cross. 2779 
Constantine II., Boman emperor (312- 

3 40 A.P.), 2783, 2784 
Constantine IV., Pogonatus (668-685), 
Byzantim* emperor. 25)18 
Constantine V., (Coproaymus), Byzan¬ 
tine cmjieror (741-75), 25)39, 3o:5.5 
Constantine VII., Porphyrogennetus, 
ByzanTine emperor (912-59), 2951 
Constantine VIII., Byzantine emperor 
(1020- 71). 25)54 

Constantine IX., Monomachus, Byzan- 
tim* emperor (104 2 5 4), 25)55 
Constantine X., Ducas, Byzantine ern- 
]>eror (1055) 07). 2 9 5 7 
Constantine XI., Byzantine emperor 
(1 145)-.53), 2975. 2975. 29SS, 3978 
j — deatli at siege of (‘onslantinoitle 
(14 5 3), 25)92, 30 58 

Constantine, n\al emi)eror to Hon(»r- 
illS (407 A.I).), 27HH 

Constantine, despot of Kusleiidil (d. 
1394). 3()4K 

Constantine, riiU'r of Misetlira. 2988 
Constantine, Bnssi.in luler (1210), 3287 
Constantine, Bnssian gnmd diikc 
(1S30), 48.50. 4874. 4\76 
Constantine, Russian grand duke, 
vieint.vof Polarul (l.<02). 5030 
Constantine, ol Thessalonica, Slav 
.ipostle (9th eenturv), 2914, 308t), 
3140 

Constantine, arehbis)if)p of Borne, 27 7A’ 
Constantine Asen, Bulgarian tsar, 3044 
Constantine Brankovan, voivode of 
Wallaehia (I08H 1711). 30.58 
Constantine, king of (ireeee, 5322, 5324, 
5325 

Constantinople, eity, Ar.ab siege 
(717-IK), 1920. 1927, 2935 

— art school founded (1891), 5210 
Bajazet l.'s bloekade of, 2975 

— Byzantine walls and res('r\«»ir.s. 

2923, 29 W 

— Cnisaders capture, 2.{5*o-5tO, 25>(>4 

2967 

— d(‘Henpti()n of, in lime ol .histiman, 

25)20 

- founded l>y ('onstantim' tlie (ireat, 
27K2 

-- Latin Empire (‘stablisle'd, 4040 

— let ter-writer. 329 

moS((iies, 299.S. 2!)!)5), 3002, 300 i, 
3913, 3014, 3015 

— officers’ school at, under Von der 

CoJtz, 5209 

— pieliires, 5287 

— plan in 1520 (eonteniporary), 3001 

— port in nth century, 4952 

— revolution (1909), 6370-71 

— Bom.an eustoins, etc., copied in, 

2919 

• si(‘ge of 620 A.D.. 3071 

— trade in Middle Ages, 40.53-59 

— Turkish capture (1453). 2991, 2993, 

3657, 4055) 

— university founded, 5201 

— for anci(mt eity before 330 a.D. 

see f{yzaiifium 

Constantinople, conference of Great 
PowcTH (1870), 5169 

— council of (381), 2SH9 

— council of (61 h eenturv), 2891 
-- council of (080), 2892 

— peace of (1897), terms, 5212 
Constantinus : see (tonstantine 
Constantins I. (M. Flavius Valerius), 

Boman emperor (d. 300), 2775, 
2776 

Constantins II., Roman emjwror (337- 
61), 2782, 2784 
« Constitutio de feudis,*' 3941 
Constitntions of Clarendon (1164), 3865 
Consulate, Institution In Italy, 3944 
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Conti, Armand de Bourbon, prince o!, 

4:jio 

Conti, Niccolo de, traveller, r)87r> 
Con>Ticri-Huiracocha, 08 (2 
Continental System, 4G4r», 4732, 4733 
Contraband, Armed Niuitrality League 
and. 1704 

“ Contrat Social,’' <>f Hoiisseaii, 6384 
** Convention ol the Straits” (1H4I), 
revision demanded (I8r>4), 3010 
Convention Parliament ( 1688 ), 448:i 
Convicts, transimrtatum of, 1031, 1048, 
1056 

Convict settlements, 1064, 5170, 6038 
Conway, treaty ol (1277), 3878 
Cook, Captain James, Anstraliun voy- 
nK»‘S, 1030, .5457, 5482, 6345 | 

— Hawaii diseo\(^r(!(l, 068 j 

— in New Zealand, 000 | 

—- i»or(rai( and seenes in liti). OIU, Uofi, > 

I02S I 

Cook, Dr. F. A.. 634 3, 631 1 I 

Coolftardie, Australia. \iew, | 

Coomassie : se«‘ Kiimasi I 

Co-operation movement, 5253. .5267 
Coote, Sir Eyre, Indian eampaiens, 1257, ; 

1263. 4520, 5108 I 

Copan, ( entral Ann riea, 5732 47 ! 

Copenhagen, eity, 5414 I 

— I>omWarded by Hrilisli (1807), 17.33 

— castle built by bislioii .\bsolom. 3560 j 

('lirisliaii IV.'s impro\enienl>>. 137 1. 

Hanse towns e!ipture (1368), to77 j 

l{(»yal 'i'beuife. 'tHrJ i 

-siege (1650). 4375, 4381 
Copenhagen, battle of (180l), 

4701 I 

Copenhagen, peace ol (166o), l.:75 
Copernicus (147:1 1513), ///; . 

Cophen, river: see Kabul river 
Coppv'e, F. E. J., Kreneb i>o('(. 5:J82 
Copper, ancient working in I'yiirns, 20i 
1561 

— Copper Age a link belvvem Slone 

and Metal .\g(>, 176 

— in Egypt, prehistoric and d.viiastic 

254 ■ 

in Slone Age. 17.> 

Copts, people, 325. 21 12. 2180 
CoptOS, Egyid. 245, 1122, 2016 , 2001 
Copyright, origin ol law m (Jermanv, 
417:5 

Cora, tribe, 3;50 
Coral Islands of Oeeania, 016 
Corbnlo, Djmitius, Itomaii governor, 
2720. 272/. 2721 
Corda'ans, 'riiracian trilx*. 2105 
Corday, Charlotte, 4668. 4Hi 1 
Cordoba, Francisco Fernandez de, 
Spanish exjilorer. .580:;. 6oi:; 
Cordoba, Gonsalvo Hernandez de : s(‘<‘ 
(ionsalvo 

Cordoba. Pedro de, 5‘i2.5 
Cordova, ei(>. Spam. .3070 8|, 3000, 
3005 

— mosipie, 2026, 2.'/27 
Corduan, dyed leal her work, 22o6 
Cordus, Cremutius, liistorian. 2716 
Corfinium, Italian town, 2650 

Corin. island. Jlritisli oeen|iation and 
its results, 5(>o6 

— defence liv .loJiami Mattliias, 3021 

— views. 237//, .WOU 

Corinth, city, Crecce, ancient ruins, 2/.S'.7 

— Atlienian allianee, 25:56 

— eonmien-e, 2484 

— destnietioii by ilomans, 2‘.S7, 2652 

— and I’elnponnesian beagne, 2100 

— 'I'lirkisli capture (1458), 2006 
Corinth, Isthmus of. eaiiai, 5212 
Corinthian League, 2538, 2546 
Cork Harbour, Itrilisli Elect in, 497(1 
Cormon, Ferdinand, jiielures of, 17, :ifi, 

.J.s, .UK ]:i4, li.l, 117, NS, 149 
Corn, Itiissian e\])orts, 5:5 lo 
Corneille, Pierre (1606 84), 4Ilf} 
Cornelia, motln'r of the Craeelii, 2803, 
2.S//5 

Cornelius, Pierre, pietiiri* 17U4 
Cornell University, .N.V., <'>:ii:i 
Cornish, Admiral, 5527 
Corn Laws, bread riots (1810), 4700 

— repeal, 4816, 4075. 5003 
Cornwall; ethnology, 325, 2425 
Cornwallis, Charles, Marqviess (1738- 

1805), 1268, 1275, 5499, 6100 
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Cornwallis, Charles, Marauess. portraits 

aiul Beenes, l2i]S, llltiU, 1271, 0090 

— surrender at Y orktowu (1781), 

4552, 1567 

Coro, h)wn, Miranda captiirp.H. 5057 
Coronado, Juan Vasquez de, 5003 
Coronation Stone ol early English kings, 

liS.W 

Corpus Christi, festival, 3740 
Corroboree. 909, JO'j.i 
Corsairs : see 1‘irates and privateers 
Corsica, Aragon a<'(|uires, :t008 

— ethnology, 325 

— Erem'h annexation. 4565 
ti’eiioa sieipiires. 35)58 

— Itom.an oeeni»ation. 2637 
- Saracens 111 , 31M) 

Cortenuova, Ereilerie II. defeats North 
Italian towns (1237), 3051 
Cortereal, lather of (iaspar and Miguel, 
6324 

Cortereal, Caspar and Miguel, American 
diset»verie.s, 6(ll I 13. 6324 
Cortes, Fernando, eharaefer and career, 
580:5 04 

diseoverv and eomjiiest ol Mexico, 
.5801. .is9.’,, r,S97 
llolKlliras exiiedition. 5754 

— horse worshipixd hy Mayas, 5751 

— Narvaez dtde:i.le<| hy, 5808 
placing lh(‘ Christian Cross on an 

Aziec altar. .>.W// 

— jtortrait. 55.'// 

— suj>er8e(ie»l in Mexico. 50();5 
Tlazealans as allies <*t, 5708 

Cortes, Spanish national assemhly. 4227 
Corunna, town. Spain. South \meii<’aii 
sailing service. 5051 
Corunna, baltle ol (isno). 474:5 
Corvee, in Egypt, 2111 
Corycus, naval battle ol (101 it.*’.). I 8 II 
Cos, joins li>agin‘agains( Athens. 2518 
Cosimo de Medici (i:580 ll6l), Eloien- 
tme ruler, :511.5, 3067, .1979. 1125 
Cosimo I.. dllk(‘ot Tnsean.v (15:57-71), 
Elorenee ruled h.v. 3067 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 2022, .56(51 
Cossa, Baltasare : see .lohn Will., 

jM.pe 

Cossacks, people. 67.> 8 : 5 . 3262. :526:5 <7 
eharaiOensile types, O.tU, /»/2. 074, 
090.',, .1907 

— chain mail. 0900 

— national life emled (J775i. .3277 

— organised h.v Stephen Ilathor.v :5258 

— pioneers in Ciuitral Asia, l-'iO.f 

— relations with Polaml. :5262, :526i, 

3266. 3272 

— submission t(» Itiissia (I6.5.>). .3273 
see also Kirgliiz and Siberia 

Cossa'i, tribe ol Central Asia, 25(5(» 

Costa Rica, 

~ ellimdog.v, 325. 5801 

lederation witli Central American 
states. 6007 
Costume, .Assyria n, 909 

— llohemian dress ol 1711i century, 

3177 

— Mosnian, :i091 

— Itnigarian national, 0040 
li.vzanliiu*. ol 8tb eeiitiir.v, 9945 

— eontimiity ot forms, 2:167 
Cossack liead-ilress, 090/ 

Croatian peasants, 7tOS7 

— early origins. lOl 

— of Elizabelh. queen of England, 4967 

— evolution ol, IS7 

-- of Eaiio, Denmark, OSG.i 

— function of adoriuiient, 192 

— Tlunganaii types, 7ii00 

— leelandie. 71504 

— Lapps, 3577 

— Maltese, 5007 
Mesopotaminii (Sumerian), 262 

— m icl«*rn fashions, 3,000 years ago, 

9007 

— Montenegrin of the " Old Ouard,” 

71091 

— Norwegian types, 0504 

— Itoinan tx)ga, 905S 

— Kussiaii, 3340, 717197 

— Saxon, 97100 

— Servian woman, 3091 

— Swedish types, 3577 

Cote Clarie, discovery (1840), 6345 
Cotini, Keltic race, 2432 


Cotta, Herman bookselh^r, and (ierman 
Customs Cuion, 4882 
Cotta, Koman general (73 n.O.), 1835 
Cotton, American eiiltivation, 5476, 6038 

— Arabic origin, 4049 

— Hritisli industry, bistory, 4628 

— Egyptian, 2168 

— Ciiit«*d Stab's statistics, 6319 

— weaving inventions, 4554 

Cotton mills, enielties practised in, 
639:5-5)4 

Cotys, kingof Thrace (4t.b century b.c.), 
2404 5,2531,2533 
Coulevain, Madame de, 5:586 
Coulmiers, battle of (1870), 5136 
Councils of the Church, basic (1434), 
:5646, 3047, 3648, 375:3 55, 3821 

— Carthage (118), 2890 

— Chaleedon (4.51), 2798, 2891 

- Claremont (1095). 3778 

— Constance (1114 18). 71107, 3168. 

3 408, :56:58. 71749, :5752. :575:;. 3756 

— CoiMtantinople (381). 2889 

' Cniistantinople (6th eentiiry), 2891 

— Ct»nstantin()i»le (680), 2892 

— Ephesus ( 131), 2890 

— I.jili‘ran ( 1 179). :57:50 

— Lateran (1215). :57:;(), :57:58 

— lAons, 3614. 4042 

— Niea'a (787). 2879. 2939, 9911 
I’iaeenza (1095). 2959 

— Sardiea (:5t:5), 2889 

—'I’rent (1545 6:5). 4201, 4218. t257 
Council of the North, 4:5,51. 4:i:56 
Countess of Dufferin's Fund, i:54t 
“ Country of the Sea,” name h»r 
Soiillu'in bahyloiii.i, 1702 
Count’s Ministry ol 1865, 50(57 
Count’s War. Denmark (15:>:5 :5()), C571 
Courbet, Rear-Admiral A. A. P., 1115 
Courcelles, de, Ereneli-C.inadian gov 
ernor (1665), 6026 
Courten, William, 6184 
Courtrai. Hold de N'ille, Jooo 
Coutau. Hippolyte, painting. I07 
Contras, battle ot ( 1587). 1290 
Couture, Thomas, picture. 9709 
Covenanters, 4‘;6‘5. or,.',, 4.100 
Coverdale, Miles (d. 1568), 423o, 19..10 
Cowpens, battle (1780), 6loo 
Cowries, as medium of excliangi', 190 
Coya, Inea title, 5869 
Cozmin, battle ol ( 1197), :52';8 
Cozumel Island. 57:5:5, 5751 
Crac des Chevaliers, 4097, 4030 
Cracow. :5197, .,197, :5202 

— iimvi'rsil.v. :5208, :5226 
Crafts, eoiilimnty in st.vles. 2.567 

]—development ot, 19.'. 201 
I Craig, governor ot Canada, 6120 
I Cranmer, Thomas, 42 to, 19 lo. 1919 
Craonne, battle oi (I 81 n, 4760 
Crassus, M. Licinius, 18 7 2, 2(561. 26 68 
Crassus, P., killcfl (5.3 n.i'.). 2668 
Craterus, Mai'edoman general (d. :521 
li.r.), 2558, 2564, 2566, 2574 
Crateuas, murderer ot Arelu'lans, 2,>24 
Creation, Assyrian account, 276 
-- Ilahylonian I'egeiid, 1640. 1041 

— Ilahvlonianorigin ot bihliealaccount 

1.58;{, 1641 

- Cliiheha legend. 5806 
—: Chinese aeeounl, 748 

— theological views, 91 

Crecy, battle (1316), 3I6(), :5H0'.). 7isi2, 
71S13, 3882 

Credi, Lorenzo di, paintings, 4129 
Cree Indians. 312 

Creek Indians, 837, 5698, 6213, 0217 
Crema, biwn, Italy, :5945, :5972 
Cr^mieux, Isak, 4912 
Cremona, Italy, 2641, 2728, 3972 
Crenides ; see Pbilipjii 
Crens, S. America, tribes, 5679 
Creoles, race, 325, .55)57 60 
Cr^py-en-Laonnais, peace of (L544), 
4218 

Crescentius (d. 998), r)pi>()sition to 

Otto 111., 3939 40 
Cresilas, Oreek seiilplor, 2507, 2507 
Cretaceous system, 89, 90 , chart facing 
96 

Cretans, ancient people, 325 

— invasion of Egypt (1192 B.C.), 2116 

I Crete, island,. 1570, 2408-9, 5211-12 
6372 
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Orete. JCgwui fi\lliHa(k)ii In, 285, 287. 
1564, 2408 

— art, tin; foundation of (Jrocian art, 

1565 

— Asia* Minor tribiM, origin from, 175)2 

— ilabyioniaii cnituni in, 1564 

— - Jlritish desira to possess, 5608 
*—eartbqnukes (1000), 6272 

— Egypt’s relations witli, 287. 2060. 

2072 

Levant in*' sea route, 282 

— Minoan periods in. 1564 

— Moliammedan comiuest (826), H)28 

— Pelasgian state in, 2272 

-- pottery, early, 285, 1561 6 4 

— revolt (1828), 4858 

— revolt (1866), 5012 

— Konian eompiest, 228 4 

— Turkish eompiest (1660), 2017 

— writing system, early didinetlve. 286 
Crimea, distriet, Russia, eompiered fioiii 

Turks (1771), 2250 

— Mongol rule, 1402 

— Scythian invasion, 2444 

Crimean War (1854). 45)81 5)o, .5005 - 12 , 
6015, 40s:{, 4'JU2, tfHU 

— effeeta on European instory, 4785, 

5402 

— see uls) names of battles (Alma 

Inkerman, ete.) 

Crimissus, battle of (2 12 u.(’.), 2105 
Crinagoras, Mitylene, poet. 265)2 
Crispi, Francesco, 5042 
Crispus, H(»m ni emperor. 2782 
Ciitobulus of Imbros, historian. 2076 
Croatia, the ban, 2084 

— fortilleation of frontiers, 2087 

- tonndiug of kingdom. 2082 

— Hungarian eominest, 2082, 2116 

— military service in, 2088 , l‘i57-58 

— National A.SM'inbly, 2085 
-- peasant ty|)es, .WSi' 

— religion, 2084 

■ 'I'lirkisb invasion ( 145)4), 2677 

— under Turkish rule, 205)0 

— VVmdian eomiuests (looo), 208 J 
Croats, people. 2 2 5 , 20 7 5 . 2 0 8 2 , 505)0 

— see also t'roatia 

Crocodile, worsluf), 2022 , 205)l 1 

Crocodilopolis, Egyid, 2058, 2122 ' 

Croesus, king of Lydia. 175)8.2100 I 

Croia, fortress : s» e Knija 
Cro-Magnon, race, 225, 2184 
Crom Chiat, king of Siam (1824 -1851). 
1405 

Cromer, Lord, 2165 
Crompton, spinning mule, 4554 
Cromwell, Oliver, 4:i.l(:, 4:N:i, 4U<}, 
4246 51 

- colonial policy, 5952, 6046. 6071 
defence ol Protestants. 4156 
dissolving the Long J’arliament. 

-.lanmiea I’aptnred, 6188 

- refusal of crown, 4245 
Cromwell, Richard, 4 465, 44(i(i 
Cromwell, Thomas, earl of Essex, 4228. 

423S 

Cronje, lloer general. 2238, 2241, 224/ 
Crops, alternation, origin of system. 15)2 
Cross, symbol, 2363, 2303, 2876 
Crouzat, Jean Constant, 5136 
Crow Indians. 344 
Crown, rights of development, 4610 
Crown Point, America, 6082. 6088 
Crozat, mer(‘.iiant, Louisiana trade 
monopoly, granted to. 6025) 
Cro'^ier, Captain, Arctic expedition, 6340 
Cruithnigh, identity with Piets. 2428 
Crusades, 33 85 -5)5 , 3 7 7 8 75), 38 6 6 - 67, 
4005) 51 

— Ist (1006-99), 1960, 3386, 4011. 

4015-^21 

^-2nd (1147-1148), 3153, 3386, 3601, 
4024 -32 

— 3rd (1185)-92). 3386 . 3772. 4033 40 

— 4)h (1202-1204), 25)04, 3386. 3808. 

.1902 

-- .5th (1216-1221). 3118. 2387 

— 6th (1228). 335)4. 4040 

— 7th (124 5 - 50). 33 8 7 , 3 7 75), 404 0 

— 8tli (1270-72). 3387. 4040 

— Albigensian, 3738, 3387 
--Callxtiis III.’s bull (1455). 25)5)t 

— effect of. 2394- 5)5. 3387. 35)45, 3088, 

3992, 4042-46, 4047 59 


Crusade j, against Hussites in Ruliemia, 
3644 

— - Nicholas V.’s appeal for (1153). 295)4 

— • proi)aganda of a debased form of 

(Christianity, 5640 

— Suladin's campaigns (1187-93), 1964, 

2148 

— Beenes, 2i)9l, 33S4, 33SS, 3 ISO, 

305S, to face 4()()9 

— Seljiik wars, 1962 64 

— against the Turks (1443 44), 25)S7. 

3657 

Cryptocalvanists, Protestant seed, 4294 
Cseri, John Ap.'iczai (1654), 3132 
Gtesias, Greek physician. 1817 
Ctesiphon, city. Sassanid palace, 2925) 
Ctibor of Cimburg, 3117 
Cuba. 

— and Columbus, 5884, 5886 

— rapture by Hritish (1762). 5527 

— Drake attacks, 5525 

-- revolf against Spain. 5225» 

Spanish colony established on, h> 
Velasquez, 5891 

— Cnited State.s and, 6236, 6269 70 
Cubaqua, island, slave market. .55)17 
Cucuta, town, C(»liimhia, revolutionary 

eongress (e. 1818), 5968-69 
Cuenca, revolution (e. 1820), 5978 
Cuismancu. race, 5831 38 
Cuitlahuic, Aztec ruler, 5900 
Cujavia, Poland. Stone Age graves. 176 
Culhua (or Colluiacan), state, 5780-07 
Culloden, battle of (1746). 1517 
Culm : see Ivnlm 
Culoz, General von. 4929 
Culture : see Cixilisation 
Cuma\ ancient city, Italy. 2618, 2628 
Cumana, Venezuela, 5965 69 
Gumanians, people ot Eastern Europe. 
25)58, 3041 

Cumberland, William Augustus, duke 
of (1721 65), 4514, 4517, 4.)r*. 

“ Cumberland,'’ r.S.N., 6245 

Cunaxa, battle of (4ul ii.c ), 181.8 
Cuneiform writing, Babylonian, \\id<‘- 
spread use of. 1556. 1568, 1584 

— development. 263-65, 1558 

— Egyptian letters in. 1605 

— Elamite. 1699 

— Hittife inseriptioiis in, 1721, 1730 

- Persian script, 1824 

- - speeimens, LV; J, /.5.V5 


Cures, Sabine city. 2631 
Curio, C. Scribonius, Roman geiuTal 
(48 n.r ). 2672 
Currency, histor.v of, 1589 

— uniform s.v.steni for British empire 

advoeati'd, 5655 

Curse, trial by ordeal replaced liy. 222 
Curzon of Kedleston, George Nathaniel 
Curzon, Baron, 856. 1340, 1347. 
1505 

Cusa, Alexander : see Alexander .lohn. 

prince of Roiimania 
Cushans, people, 1879 
Gusqui Raimi, Inca festival. 5866-68 
Custozza, battle of (1848), 4783. 4931 
Cuthah, Babj'lonian town : sec Kutha 
Cuthbert, St., bislmp of Lindisfarne. 

7tli century. 3.507, 3007 
Cuvier, Freneb scientist. 115, 127 
Cuzco, city, Peru, history and legend.s, 
5844-74, ,5910 

— Inca ruins, 5S0I 

— procession of Clirist ot the Earth¬ 

quake. 5977 

— revolutions of IDtb century, 5970-80 

— views, 5900 

Cyazares, king of Media, 1580, 1686, 
1797, 1804 

Cybele, goddess, 292, Sardis temple 
destroyed (499 b.o.), 1811 

— w'orshi]>, 1799 
Cydonius, Demetrius, 1125 
Cygni, nebula of, SJ 
Cylon, Greek leader, 2492 
Cymry : see Welsh 

Cynoscephalie, battle of (15)7 ii.c.), 
2583, 2650 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage (248-258), 
2869, 2S7I 

Cyprianus, legend of, soiiree of the 
Fanst legend. 2924 


Cyprus, island, and Assyria. 1674 

— Basin Bazonks evacn.iting, 5409 

— British aecpiisifion, ;>563, 5608 
—^copper, ancient working of, 1561 

— Crusaders' eomjuest, 4025, 1038, 4010 

— educatif>n, 5586 

— elfeet of Crusades on, 4044 46 

— Egyptian relations, 2073, 2126, 2153 

— locusts in. 56.38 

— Nicholas V. support ol, 25)89 

— I*er-«ian War (35)0 B.O.), 1818 

— Phienieian conquest, 1744 

— I»re-Pliu*ni(:ian inliabitants, 1744 

— Roman eompiest, 2384 

— Turkish eompiest. 3009 

— Venice governs, 35)62 
Cypsela. battle ot (353 n.(’.). 2532 
Cyrene.N. Africa. 2187, 2189. 2384, 2481 
Cyril, of Alexandria, St., 5th century, 

2SS9, 285)0 

Cyril, patriarch ot Alexandria (642 a.D.), 
2140 

Cyril of Thessalonica, 5)th century mis¬ 
sionary ; se»‘ Constantine of Thessa¬ 
lonica. 


Cyrillic writing, an adaptation of (irt'ck 
writing for the Slavs, 3081 
Cyrus I. the Great, of Persia. 1805-8, 
1581, 1020 

- B.ahylonian eompiest and rule, 1626- 


— champion ot Judaism. 1785 

- head inesenfed to Scythian ipieen, 
2tl9 

— Tmli'U aampaign, 1201 

— Lyyi.i eompien'd by i546 u.e.), I75)8 

— soldiers of bodyguard. 1303 

— tomb. 1805 

Cyrus n., son of Damn Nothins 
of Persia, 1817 

Cyzicus. on the H»‘lle;spont. 175)8, 1835 
Czar tor.viski. Prince Adam George (1831), 
1.K75 

Czechs, Slavonic race, 325 

— temis with GermaiH. 5331 

— modern political history, 5221 5222 

— survey of history to French revoliL 

tions. 285)9 

— see al.so Bolitmiia 

Czernin, von, Austrian umbas.sador, 
3012 

Czeslau, battle, of ti742). 4540 
Czolgosz, Leon, assa.ssinatjou of Mc¬ 
Kinley, 0275 


D 


Dacia, Homan |)rovin(*e. 31, 2771,34 17, 
3051 

Dacians, Thracian tribe, 2746. 2750, 
3449. 2400 

Dacoits, robber band.s. 1283, 5502 
Daco-Roumanian, language, 3051 
Dafla, tribe, 325, 1332 
Dagobas, Buddhist shrines. 1196 
Dagobert I., king ol the Franks (628). 
3170 

Dagobert II., king of the Franks (711). 
3470 

Dahlmann. Fredrich, 4960 64. 4920 
Dahoman tribe : see imdtT Dahomeh 
Dahomeh, state, W. Africa. 2260, 
2261-64 

— Brilish exjieditions, 5;»18 

— French oeeiiiiation (1892). 2261, 

2277, 5226 

— hmnan saeriliee in, 2200, 2202 

— people ol, 326, 2201 

Daigo, .Tapnnese emperijr (898-930), 
471 

Daijo Daijin, Japanese otti<‘(>r, 469, 470 
Daijo Kwan, Jaimnese eonneil, 469 
Dailemites: site Biiide dynasty 
Daimiyo, class of Japanese land¬ 
owners, 491, 582, 590, .582, 2494 

Dai Nippon : sei' Japan 
Dajo, people of tlie Sudan, 2241 
Dakaits : see Dacoits 
Dakotas : see Sioux 
Dalada Mallgawa, temple, C’eylon. 1384 
Dalai Lama, of Tibet, 1.501, 1502 . 1504, 
6358 

Dalarnen, Sweden, 3578 

Dalflnger, Ambrosius : see Eliinger 
Dalbousie, James Andrew Broun Ram* 
say, Marqueai of (18 12 -60), 1295- 
5).), 1275, 495)0 
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Dalin, 0., Swedish writi'r, 4r».sl 
Dalmatia, insurivction a^’ainst KoinaiiH 
(&-S) A.D.), 

— people of, a2r» 

— Turkish coiupiest 

— Venetian and llmmiirian struuHles 

for possession, :hi8:i 
Dalmatius, Homan emperor (4:iri). 
‘2782 

Damaras, Ilau-Khoin. people, 
Damascus II.. pope. :i7‘2:i 
Damascus, city and kiiij'dom, Aramiean 
rule. 172(1, 1727 

— arbilnitor in atfairs ol Palestine. 

1708 

- Assyrian ndalions. iri77, J()(>2. 1()7(), 

17:io 

- Byzantine inlluenee on, 2'.>2»» 

<‘apital ol Omayyad dynasly. I'.MO 
('rusaders’ stru^'i.des with, 4(»27-:>2 
Druse, atrocities (iHtlu), r)0i2 

-- K«ypt eompu'red (IKi'.i). 21ls 
Israel in vassalage to, 1770 
Moslem capture ((hio), lurt 

— IVrsiaii eatituri* (014 18 H 1 

- view, JU2J 

Damascus-'Medina railway, opimiiu' 

(IhOM), 

Dambadenya. ( eylon. laso 
Damesne, General, 4<):>o 
Damia, Ih'rher priestess. 22or> 

Damietta, city, ICevpt, 214 t. 2140, 10to 
Damietta Nile, 2022 
Damik-ilishu, kiuK of Ism. I.'.OT 
Damoa, J^)rtut'ues«‘ India, r»too 
Dampier, William, Australian (“\i>lorer, 
lo:U), losi 

Dan IV., voivode of Wallaehia (1440 
or 14r.O), 4 

Dan, ancient sauctuar.N ot, 17 <>h 
D anaans, ancient people ; see Daniin.a 
Danakil, i»eople ol N Iv Alrica, :12:>, 
2208, 

Danby, Etmlish minister. 417] 

Dandolo, Enrico, done ot Venice (Phli 
ciuitury). 2h(t4. :iii02. 4or>s 
Dandolo, Francesco, do^ze ot Veniia* 
(i:{2'.» :5i»), :hM)2 

Danebroff, Danish flay, .‘{.'..'ih, 2700 
Danegeld, h'vy ot. :!840 41 
Danelagh, in Kimland. 

Danes, 2.")40 .Ml, :{2.) 

— Eri^tlisJi raids and eompiesis, :f’,7s, 

2r).'*4-:)0, :{8:{r)-:i7, os to n, ,;,w,s. 

Kranee iiuaded (8 1 1 77), :5:57s ho. 
:iri48 r) 2 , 2701 

— Irish raids. 2t»2] 

— - massacre ot, in Emrlainl. 2.'>.'>0 

- I’aris sieye (hm.*>), 2r».'i0 

— Scottish settlements, 11 

— shcll-tisheaters,*!heir< mv ilisation. l.'>;> 

— see also Xorthnum 

Danevirke, ]>ouiidar.\ nail. Denmark. 
2.^),*i7, ri00.’> 

Daniel, of Halicz (fl. 12I0), 220 s 
Daniel, prince ot Moseon (1202 1202). 
2212 . :i:i09 

Daniel, the jiroi'hel, inns, rnuu 
Danilis, Byzantine lady, 2048 
Danilovitch, Hussian ruler (1217). 
Danish language, disa])pearanee, tool 
Danona, ancient ])eo|)le sia* Danuna 
Dante Alighieri (120.*) 1221 ), j»oet. 20.')8. 

4122, .air, 7 , oo.'.o, 20.')0 

Danton. G. J., Jfm'J, 4002 
Danube, river, Alexander's Twi.ssat'i' (»f. 

- inscription on rock of Trajan’s 

vi(dory over (he Dacians (A i». 
102), ;H4U 

— navigation (piestion, TiOlo-ll 

— Homan frontier line, 24 l.‘> 

- Trajan's l)ridge, 27.')0 

Danube provinces, Hussian claims, 
4082 87. a007-JO 
Danuna, ancient iieople. 1702, 211(5 
Danzig, town, Prussia, 4080 
Da Potenta family, 20.'>8 
Data Shukoh, claimant to throne of 
Delhi. 1220 

Darasunsk, Siberian medicinal waters 
608 

Darboy, Georges, archbishop of J^mis. 
6223 

Dardanelles, straits, 48S8, 480 1 

6478 
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Dardani,aiieient i>eople, 170‘2,2272,2582 
, Dards, people, 22.'» 

Dardu, 1 inguages, 2100 
1 Darfur, state, Siulun, 2220-12, r>.'>57 
I Dargos, tribe, 225 
Daric. coin. 197 

Darien, wettlement on, .5801, 0188 
Darius I., king of I’er.sia (521-t85 u.r.), 
1807 10 

— Hehistun sciilidiire, IStt 

canal from the Delta tti tin* Hcd Sea, 
j 1 124 


Deakin, Hon. Alfred, 0358-00, facing 
1082 

Dease, Arctic cx])lorcr (1828), 0240 
Death duties, in England, 5185 
Deborah, Song of, Hebrew poCiH, 1758 
De Burgh (or Burke), family, 2022 
Debussy, Frencli comjxisiT, 5288 
“ Decameron ” (Boccaccio), 4122 4 
Decazes, favourite of Louis XVI11., 
4820, 7843 

Deccan, India, Bahmani dynasty in, 
1224 


- (“oiiis of, /A la 
Egypt visit I'd. 2128 

— Drcck wars. 24‘)7 

— Indian ('ampaign, l‘20l 

- Jews released from captivity (514 

n.r.), 1850 

— l»ala«‘e at lVrsei>olis, IS09 

— p.ilai'e at Susa, ISUO 

— portrait Irom Persei«)lis, tsos 
Seylliian war, 1450, 2147 8 
tomb at Nai|sb-i-Hiist ini, /Ml’ 

Darius 11. (Ochus), king ot Persi i (121- 
405 li.(’.), 1817, 2128 
Darius III., Codomaunus, king of Persia 
(2.(0 220 n.i’.). 1820 

— Alexander's eoiii|ue.st of, 2552, 255.5- 

:>o. is'jn. is:iL ts >:i 

— mu.dered by Persian satraps, 2558 

On 

Darling, Sir Ralph. 1011 
Darnley, Henry Stewart, Lord, 1271. 
1250, i.ir,h 

Darn, Count, Freiieli minister, .<(108 
Darwin,Charles, 5020,5n(i l, 0112- ’2, lO.i 
Dashkov. Princess Catharine. 22 .>2 (2 to 
Dashur p.vramid, Kg,\pt. 20.5.5 
Dass, Peter, .Norwegiin poet. 4577 
Dastcria, battle ol too it c ). 1825 
I Dasyu, liitiian tribes, II.<8 
Datames, Peisian eomm iiuler. 2550 
Dataphernes. Persian etunmandi'r, 2502 
Datis, Persian general, 2P>7 
Datus, district ot Macedonia, *2520 
Daucalia, Italian possessions detiiied, 

0207 

Daudet. Alphonse, 5205 
j Daudi Chwa, king ot l gaiida. 'JiOl 
Daulat Khan Lodi, rider ot Hindustan 
(1112 11), 1222 

Daulat Rao Sindhia of Gwalior, 1274 
Daulatabad, India, 1222, Jlli 
Daun, .Viistrian general. 4545 
Daunians, lrii>e. g.'tO’.t. 2111 
Daura. Hausa slate, 222:( 
Davey,go\ern(<r of Tasmania, /(/.<(, 1054 
David I., king ot Etluopi.i. 22.<2 
David, king ol Israel and .Iiidab. 1571 
72, 1700-05 
ebaraeter, 1700 

-- inlliK'iiee in d('\elopiueiit ol Judaism, 
1781 

— -Miebelaiigelo’s statue. 1702 

— pla\iijg upon bis harp. I7ill. h'H.i 
-p«<rt oil the Hetl Sea secured by, 1422 

David, king of Xubia (1275), 22P.» 

David I., king ot Scotland (1121 52), 
21)12 12, ,{91:, .1921 
David IL, king »)l Se<<llaiid (1229-71), 
2915, :{9I7, 2881. 2882 
David Comnenus (e. 12t)0\ vassal id the 
Latin emperor, 297u 
Davie, Major, Kandy (‘xpi'dition. 5502 
Davila, General Miguel R., p.i'sjdent of 
Hoiidura.s. 0009 

Davila, Pedrarias, Spanish governor. 
.5891 

Davis, Jefferson, 0210 , 0211 
Davis, John, an lie v(»vages, 5118, 0018, 
6227 

Davis Strait, tliseovery, oolH 
Dawaris of Tochi, Pathan trib*', 1522 

Day, Francis, 5151 

Day, Iiour-divisiou due to Babvloiiiuns, 
1.582 

— leiigtliened by tidal friction, 84 
Dead, 10gy]diaii judgment of, 219 

— primitive customs in regard to, 20,'i 

— worship of, 212t), 2422 

- Zoroastriiiii tower of, 1S72 
Dead Sea, view from Eiigedi. 19,)9 
Deak, Franz von, Hungarian politician 
(1802 76), 4899, 4919, 4926, 5088, 
oosa 


— French power in, 5498-99 

— geogra|)hy of, 1 121, 1125, 1149, 1150 

— tliiiiugMohammedan eomioests, 1220 
Decebalus, Dat'iau king, 2746, 2750 
Decimal system. Egyptian, 2269 
Decius. Peajarius. emperor of Home 

(249), 2769, 2872 

Declaration of Independence, U.S.. 

Proelamatioii (1776), 6086 
Declaration of Right (1688), 4479 
Declaration of Rights, id Freneh 
Hevrdiltioil, 6285 86 
Declaratory Acts (1721 and 1766), 1548 , 
4772 

De Clare, Richard: si'i' Pemhrokc, 
Karl ol, 

Decretum of Gratian, 272o 
“ De Donis ” statute. 2876 
Defenders, .4rah s(<(*t, 2516 
Defoe. Daniel (1659 1721 ), /,>/(; 

Degas, Freneh ]iainter. 5290 
De Gourgnes, Fn'iieli Protestant leader 
in .‘Vmi'ricii, 6ol6 

“ De Haeretico Combruendo,” 2889. 
2892 

Deioces, tlrst kiiigut .Metlia, IHol 
Deira. ancient kingtiom, Britain, 25o4 
! Dejnelf, Cossack traveller, 414 
Dekker, E. D., Dutch poet, 9o7 
De la Poles (luolheis), plot against 
Henry VII., 2902 
Delaware, ri^er, 4282. 605;5, i>()88 90 
tnhe. :t25, 5696-09 

Delbruck, Rudolph, Prussian stat)‘sman. 
51 12. 

Delhi, eit> and kingdom, India, 1217 
1240 

— dmhat at (.laniiaiy, 1877). 1227 

— (lilihai at (Decenilter, 1911), not 

— inhahitants’ loreed emigration to 

Daulatahad, 1229. 1222 

— Kiitiih Mimir, li:>7 

mii.ssaere h,\ Nadir Sliali (1729). 1212 


- mins of, 1221 
Shah Jehan’s huildings, 1225 

- sit'gi* ol, ill Indiiin .Mntmv, 12o6, 

1207. 1208, 4990 92, 5501 
'rinmr’s eii|>ture, 1222 1195 

— Zuldir .lunge's m-msoli uiu. //.M 
Delian League, 18 Kt, 25o2, 2505 
Deljan. Peter, Bulgiri in ruler, 2o41 
Della Bella. Giann. ::967 

Della Fagginola, Uguccione, :'<959 
Della Gherardesca, lamily. :(958 
Della Robbia, Luca, 2962. 112S 
Della Scala family, expulsion from 
Veromi by the Viscouli (c. 1285), 
2969 

Della Torre family, :{965. 296m 
De Long, arelii- exjilorer (1879), 6241- 
42 


Delos, island, confederacy of: see 
Delian League 
slave marki't. 2821 

Delphi, city, (Jreeee, Amidiiclyoiiie 
Leagui' at. 2488 
captured by Pboeians, 2522 
charioteer, 24.'i? 

— remains of fountain, 24S7 

— sanctuary at, 2278, 24S7. 24S9 
Delphi, battle of (279 n.t’.), 2120, 2579 
Deluge, the, 1582, 104:{, 116 
Dembiuski, Henry, Polish patriot (182 1), 

4875. 4940-41 
Demeter, god, 2494, 247S 
Demetrius, king of Baetria (180-165 
n.C.). 1848, isi.s, 2598 
Demetrius I. (Polioreetes), king of 
Macedonia (294 287 H.C.), 2577, 
2577 


— attempts to recover Asia Minor, 1826 

— coin, 197 

— death, 1839 





Dem—Dod 

Demetrius I., df’ifeat at TJaza (c. 312 
U.C.), 1k:{m 

— lib**rat(.“s AUhuih I’rom Dutiictriiia of 

l*huU*rum. 2r>H.'> 

— titUi of “ KiiiK of Asia,” 2:$H(» 

-- war against ('asaurider, 2.'>7<)-77 
Demetrius II., king of Macedonia (233 
223 H.C.), 2582 

Demetrius (PahwdoKus). despot of (he 
Morea (rl. 1170), 233(> 

Demetrius of Phalerum. governor of 
A (liens (318-307 n.r.). 2575, 2585 
Demetrius, St., of Thessalonica, 2318 
Demetrius I., Soter (102 150 n.cj, 
Selendd ruler of Syria. 184.5 
Demetrius II., Nicator, >ieleii(‘id ruler t f 
Syiiii(145 H.t:.), 7.S73, 1845. 18«3 
Demetrius Euchirrus, .lannams di teuted 
by (88 n.C!.), 1857 

Democedes, (Ireek pliysician. 2583 
Democracy, ilreek concepiion <>(, 2378 
Democratic Party in Ini ted stales, alien 
adlieronts, 0231-32, 0220, 0275, 
0121 

“ De Monarohia ” (Daide), 4122 
Demonax, lireek legislator, 218? 

Demos,” Btatue ol, 25iio 
Demostheues, (deck oral or. 2533 *n, 
2530, 2535, 2535, 2573, 2574 
Den, king ot Kgyid (Int dynasty) : .si*e 
Seinti 

Denain, I>a111e of (17i2), 44ir; 

Dendera, aneient eity, !'Ig.\)ii. buildings 
ot 'I'liotlimes III. 2074 
temple ol HatJior. '4041, 'jn]‘jotii, 
2037 

--- legendary battle ol. 2ol5 
Dengio Daishi, founder of a seet of 
.lapanese Jtinidliists. 5J3 
Densizicb, king ol the Umih (5tli ren¬ 
in ry), 3032 

Denia, town, Spam. ” Shns ” hold. 3384 
Denis, St., tomb. i4lo 
Denkjera, former stale, W. Alriea, 2253 
Denmark, 3530, 3 533 50. :’..55r <>3, 

4303-75, 4432-31, 1577 73, 5113 
15 

— agrieiilturc. 5114 

— area anti jiopnIaTioii, 

-- Haltle Sea snpremaev. 3:500 

— (Irandenbiirg’s alliance with, again.st 

Clmrles X., 4:5'.i| 

— eonstitiitional reiorriH m 13lh een- 

tur>, 515:5, 5151 

— eoiiversKm to ('liristiaiiiiy, :b557 
eolonies, 2270. 

— the Count's War ( 153:5 :50). i:571 
currency. 

dcsjiotic niiinarchj, 4432 34 

— early tiistory. 35:50, :55:53 50, :5557- 03 
■ education, 5411 
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Dogger Bank, battle (1781), :i:)27 
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Dominic, St. (1170 -1221). 3741, 30.').'i 
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Donation of Constantine, 3,718 
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Doric Greeks, 200 , 330, 2407, 2408, 2488 
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2000 
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Dorylseum, battle oi (lo07), 4oi8-i!) 

“ Dos de Mayo ” ( 1808 ), .5057 
Dossenbach, battle (1848), 4021 
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1285, 12S7, 1520, 5.500 

— British expedition against, 12SI, 

12Si>, 1291 
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- deposed, 1287 

— restored to throne, 1200 
Russian intrigues, 1287 

- treaty with British (1855), 1.520 
Doiiav, General Abel, 5io7 
Douglas, Admiral Sir A., 572, 373 
Douglas, Sir Robert K., on Ciiina, Hol- 

23, 84.5-52 

Douglas, Stephen A., 0234 38 
Douglas, eity, Isle of Man, 3333 
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Dover, Treaty of (1070), 1421, 447o I 
Draconian laws, 2102 
Draga, queen ot Servia. 5210 
Dragashani, battle of (1821), 4853 
Dragoman, 317 

Drake, Sir Francis (l5io-oo). 1113 . 
1114, 4274, 552.5-20, 5048 40, 0017 

— (’artagena raid, 6018 

— lights against the Spaniards, 4153, 

4201,4275 

— picture.s, 1115, 1117, 4270, 4278 

Drake, Hon, James G.. faeing 1083 
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— sec also literature under countries 
Drangi, ancient, people of Seistan, 2500 
Draper, Sir William, 5527 

Dravidian languages, 1153,11.50, 5551 
Dravidian races. 325. 1155 -50, 5010 18 

— in (Vylon. 1300. 1373 

— civilisation, etc., at time of Aryan 
I (U)miuest, 1150 

I — distrihiition. 1127 
I - earlV kingdoms of Southern India, 
j historical records, 1183-84 

— migration westward from India, 

I 5018 

> Dreadnoughts, colonial olfer to Rritish 
Nuvv. 1002. 1000 

— types of, 5425-27 

Dream plays, early form of drama, 208 
Drepana, tow'ii of Sicily, 2038 
Dresden, market place," 433S 
Dresden, battle of (1813), 47.58 
Dresden Conference (I 8 . 50 ), 4937 , 4072 
Dresden. Treaty of (1745), 1.530 4i 
Dress : see ('ostume 
Drevlanos, people, S. Knrope, 3200 
Dreyfus, Alfred, 322<i, 5225 
Drift Man. 115 25, 132 44, 1 1.5-01 

— art of, 140, 147, 131 

bone and born implements and 
utensils. 142 

— cave remains discredited, 127 

- culture, 143, 140, 147. 148 

- domestic retii.se-pits and mounds, 

no. 111 

— Ks(juimaux analogs. 140, 132, 133 
Somme valley remains, 127, 128 

— Taubaeh and Selm.sser n*mains, 120. 

130,130 

tools ami weapons, 132, 131, 133, 
133, 139, 144 

Drift Period, 115 25. 127-tl. 115 01 

— launu of, 120, 727, 122, 121, 13o, 

150, ICO 

- fossils, lie, 127 

— human remains of, 115, 127: see 

also Drift .Man above 

— se(‘ also Neolitbie and St<tne Age 
Drogheda, massacre ol (1040), 4::5o 
Drontheim, town, Norwa> .:507, .3500 
Drosache, ancient to\Mi. fluna, 1400 
Drost. Danish ollu ial, 3550 
Druhyn, .4r.van tribe in India, 110,3 
Druids, 2438, 2133 

Druses, people ot Lebanon, 320, lOHo-Hl 

— (’hrisliaiis outraged (1800), 5012 
j — types, 1971 

I — worship ol ('alii»b FI liahim, 2110 
Drusus. M. Livius, Jtoin.in tribune 
(02 n.o.), 20.58 

Drusus. Nero Claudius (d. O.l n.c.), 2005. 
2700, 2713, 3430 

Drusus, sou of Fmperor Tilienns (d, 
2.3 A.P.), 2710. 271.3 
Dryden, John (b 1031). 4477 
Drygalski. Professor von, <>318 
Dubais, lord ol Hillali in Irak, 1057 
Du Barry, Madame, 4505 
Du Bellay, Joachim, French poet (1521- 
00), 4281 

Dublin, Norwegian <-on(|uesl, 3510 
Dubois, Dr. Eugene, 152, 131, 0100 
Dubois, Pierre, 4o44, 4o47 
Dubrovnik, Slav town : see Ragiisa 
Du Cange, Freneb bisttirian, on feu¬ 
dalism. 4006. 4101-5 
Ducas, historian, 15tb century, 2070 
Duchatel, Tanuegiii • see 'rannegm 
Duchi, Hull idllei il sec 'I’uebi 
Duckwit-z, Arnold, 4050 
Ducos, elected Cousnl of France, ICUS, 
4094 

Ducrot, General, 5130 
Duels, feudal system, 4107 
Dufferin and Ava, Frederick Temple 
Hamilton Blackwood, Muni ness of, 
1340-44, 1342, 2107 
Dufoiir, William Henry, 4002 
Du Guesclin, in iliiudrcd Years War 
3813, etc., 33M 

Duilius, M., Roman Consul, 2037 
Duke, Iftle, 3583, 3440 
Duklja, princqmlity : see Zeta 
Duma., Kus-sian parliament, 5294, 5297. 
5316 

Dumaxesq. penal settlement. 1057 
Dumas, I'reneh governor in India, 549g 
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Dumasi, king of Kit ion, 1740 
“ Dumb Girl of Portici,” 4872 
Dummy Selections, in Australia, 1080 
Dumont d’Urville : see Urville 
Dumouriez, I’reneh general (d. 1823), 
4(m, 4000, 4770 

Dunama II., king of Kanem, 223:i 
Dunama III., king of Kanem,‘22.33 
Dunbar, battle of (10.50), 4351, 4305 
Dunbar, siege of (1239), 3919 
Duncan 1., king of Scotland, 3911 
Duncan II. (1093-94), king of Seotkand, 
3917 

Duncan, Admiral, 4083, 5527 
Dundee, John Graham of Claverhouse, 

Viseouiit (d. 1089). 4480, 4433 
Dungans, peo]>lc, .320, 1512 
Dungi, ruler of T^r dynasty, 1505, 1700, 
J 590 

Dunkirk, town. Fr.inec, ee.i.sioii to Kng* 
land, 4322, 4351 

— sold to France, 1058, 4420, 4108, 

5480 

view, 1322 

Duns Scotus, John (d. 1308), 3745-40, 
3!)00 

Dunstan. nrehhkshop of C.inferhury, 
3830-:{7 

Dupleix, Joseph Francois. Manpiis de 
(1097-1704). 1253, 1251, 4518, 

5198. 1250. 1231 

Dupont, I'rem’h general (I807), 1742 
Dupplin Moor, battle, 3015 
Duprat, Antoine (f1. 1515), 1229 
Du Quesne, Abraham. Marquis. 44.30 
Durand, Sir Henry Mortimer. 1315, 1313 
Durand Agreement (189.3). 1991 
Diirando, Giacomo, 1927 29 
Durani dynasty, in Alghanistan, 1285, 
1521 

Durani. trilx .311 
Durazzo. Albania, 4055 

- siege of (1 108), 4021-25 
Durazzo. dynasty in Naples, :1977 
Durban, Sir Beniamin, 2310, 5510 
Durban, town. Natal, eoloiii.satiori, 5514 
Durbar : see Delhi 

Durbat, trllx*. 332 

Dur-Dttngi, Rahvloni iii victory iif, 1703 
Durcr, Albert, 23C2, 41.30 ll3C 
Durham. J. G. Lambton, 10 irl of (1792- 
18K)), 5521. 0122 20, 4818, C12C 
Dur-Iakin, ancient city on PiTsian gulf, 

1097 

Dur-Ilu. city of Rahvlonia, JOlamite in¬ 
vasions 1700,1703,1700 

— gods restori'd by Klam, 17o8 
-- prob.ibli* site, 1591 

— ami Sargon, HU7. 1700 

Duringe, race of peojilc . see Tlmnii- 
giins 

Durnkrut, battle ul (1278). 3118. 3157, 
:{018 

Dur-Sharrukin (Khorsabad), capital of 
Sargon 11., 1075, lh7l. If, 73 
Duruv, Victor, French minister, 5o9:!. 
3093 

Dusch, Alexander, (terman minister of 
public worship, 5220 
Dushratta : sei* 'J'lishratta 
Dutch East India Company : see Fast 
India Comiiany, Dulejj 
Dutch Guiana : see Surinam 
Dutch West India Co., 1021, 00 . 50 - ,5.3 
Duttha Gamani, king of (’eylon, 1372, 
1374 

Duurstede or Dorsstad, on the Rhine, 
plundered hy Danes, 3548 
Duy-Tan, king of Aumiin, 1413, 1413 
Dwarfs, brought from Egypt in ancient 
times, 2020 

Dwarf tribes, 2279, 1152 
Dyaks, race, 320, 919, 942, 55l)4 
Dyeing, 4o5o, 2205 
Dvirdamis. Cimmerian leader, 1802 
“ D/ing Gauls,” 1829, IS33 
Dynasts, rulers ot J’hene, 2532 
Dzungaria,added to Chinese Empire, 788 

E 

Ea (Oannes), Rabylonian god, 205, 274, 
1559, 1010 

Ea-bani, Bahyloniai hero, 1043 
Ea-gamil, ancient kinu, 1604. 1702 
Ea-mukin-zer, king of Bahvlonia, 1010 
Eannatumj high-prie.'jt at Fr, 1597 
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Eannatum, patrsi of I.jiKash, l.'jO:? 
Earth, bosinniitt; of (SoIIuh), 79 
-—contraotion and inonntain lornia- 
lion, H7 

— cooling from tljc ncbtilar state, RO 

— end of the world articles, d4:t3 r>R 

— ?nast(*ry of, by man, lOS 114 

— origin of life on, 91, no 

- origin, theories of, 79, SJ, Si 
size n>lative U) moon. Si 

- surface, transformation, lit* 

— temperature changes, ho, H.'», Rh, 94 
Earthquake' see under counines 
Earthworks of Is'orth Amene:i : se(‘ 

Mound'biiihh'r.s 

East Africa, Anglo-tierman agre umuit, 
2140 

- Arab opiiressicm, .'>ti2H 
Itritish ex])ansion, .■>ti2R 

- eolomsation ])r<*lilems. riCi;»2 

— se'* also Mritish and Portuguese Kjod 

Africa 

East Anglia. 'i-'.tM, l 
Easter, early celebration, •Jl.ss4 
Easter Island, 92('i. Dii.) iwi 
Easterlings : sei* ViUine^ 

Eastern Bengal and Assam, Pi-* t 
Eastern ghats, / / / / 

Eastern Europe : si-e under Kuro))e 
Eastern Question. Pritivii pnli- y (1H7« 
1H7H), ,'.170-72 

t’libimd Council m Downing Stii-et 
(lS7tl). rnr>9 

Crimean War si'c Cii'ueaii War 
' histor.N siiiei' 1H7.'), .‘ilOO 

- see al-so names ol e(»mitiies 
Eastern Turkestan, l-'.oo i:*., It.'is 

— agriculture, 1 '*48 
aneiimt trade mute. 1 KiO 
boundaries and pli.N'Mcal l>'atures, 

I.'.IO 

Ibiddhism m. l-MO 
Climese «'oin(iie^t. 1402. I.'.IO. I'.!.: 
cities ot. I ■> IS 
e\ea vat ions, 1 I7H 

- (Jreeft-lbiddliisl art m. ' 17s 

— modern C(»mmeree, I.'*I!) 

— modern go\ernment, I.'* is 
oflieial corruption in. l.'.ts 
•sand mountains. / li> I 

— statistics, (‘te.. 

transport, ir»4‘.» 

East Oriqualand : see Crniualand 
East India Company (Itnlish), llorneo 
trade. ;'i,‘.04 

—- cession ol lii lnn (iovernmeni b* the 
< 'rown (IH.'.Hi, 1 a 12 

— charter granted. 12.'.1 

— China trade. -'»•'*<*•'> 

Clive’s n'lorm of Indian adminislia- 
tion, 12.)9 

coinmeree, 4 174. 1029 

— foundation and history. 12.M. 12so. 

.^440 

['’reneh riv.ilrv with. 12.'* I 

— India Hill ends, 1992 
Indian Kmmre tounded, 4,'».‘.2 
missionary work iliscouraged, .'*011 
pultlic works constructed, .'.0.52 
struggle for supremacy with the 

Dutch, ri007 

' trading posts in Imlia, r>4ri0 

— .see also India 

East India Company (Dutch), 40l l. 12'.1 

— ■ Cape Colony settlement, 2.‘{i:5 

— dissolved, !K>4 

— embassy to China. 7s:, 
toiindation and operations. 902-t 

— misgoveminent. 9<i:l 

East India Company (French), 12.'*2, 
14:12, 4024 
East Indies, 

— - Portuguese trade with. 49.‘«9 

— see also names of islands 
Eastland Company : see Kussinn Com* 

patiy 

East Mark, margraviate. .‘loiil 
“ Eastward Hoi” ms 
Ebbenson, Niels, 4070 
Eberhard, count of Wiirtemberg, :16C>4 
Ebers medical papyrus, 20:i2 
Ebruin (Ebroin). Pranki.sh noble. 11179 
Eqa de Queiros, Spanish writer, 
5410 

Eobatana, 1806, 2.')58 
Ecclesiastes^ book of, 1856 


Ecclesiastical reservation in sixteenth 
c'entury, 429:i 

“ Ecclesiastical Titles ” Bill, 4979-80 I 

Echizen, 4H3 

Eclectus, Egyptian, 2761 

Eck, Johann, 4181, 4106 

Eckenfdrde. battle. 4945 

Economic progress of tli*' worM 0:}Gi — 

Ecuador, 

— revolution (19th eentnry), .■»978 
Ecuadorians. :126 

Eddas, imcms, :i532, :i.569, 4061 
Eden, Asbiey. 1:127 
Eden, land ; see Eilina 
Eden Treaty. 4rt:io 

Edena, 'I’urks take from Crusaders, 4o:i2 
Edessa during Crusades, 190o, 4oiH 
Edfu. 242, 20SS 
Edgar Atheling, .1911-12, ;ih.'. 7 
Edgar the Peaceful {9.'.8 970). :iH:io- 
:i7. .1840 

Edge, arefie voyagi'S. 0:122 
Edhem Pasha, 'I'urkish gem*r.il, ,5212 
Edhem Pasha, 'I’urkisli minister, ii204 
Edict of Boulogne, Edict of Ke-^titiitmii. 
etc. : see Iloiilogne, Kestitiilloli. 
et e. 

” Edictum de beneficus.” :1941, :i9i:i 
Edina ( Eden) plain, 

Edison, Thomas A , 6271 
I Edith, witeot Henry l.«>i Englami, :!912 
Edmonton, Allterta, 617 / 

Edmund, son of ll(*nr.4 III.oi Enuland, 
:iH71 

Edmund (tlic M.agnilieent), king ol 
England, :ih:{0 

Edmund Ironsides, king of Engl.ind, 
j :*.Hl2. .isjl 

] Edomites, loyal to .Fndah under Heho- 
boam, 1770 

Semit ie origin :i‘ll, 17:tr. 

— sul>|ligated by l)avi;l, 1422, 

Edonians. 24oo, 2 lo.> 

Edris ihn Edris. Aral* leadei, 2'207 
Edrisi, geograplier, :t94'! 

Edrisites, dynasty in Moroeeo. 1911 
Education : s<‘e under \aiioiis countries 
Education Act (1870), -aio,'. 

Edward the Elder, of England, :i.'..'>ii, 
:i8:)a 

Edward the Confessor, of England, 
:t811-46 

Edward I. of England. ^187.'. so, :i:i97 9 h, 
:',S76, :{S77 

— Crusades, :i:i87, 4010 

leilcration torimai witli Flemings 
and the Empire. :177.> 

.I ‘ws expelled. 4064 
Seottisli campaigns, 9,914 l.'i 
Edward II. of England. ‘tHHu, is7 /. 
:{H78. 3S79 

— homage paid to king<»f France, 41 oi 
Scotti.sti eanipaigti'-', :{9i:» 

Edward III. of England, :5 Hhi 2, 

:i.ss2, .iss.'i, :iss7 
-- at Colileiiz (1:4:18), :i624 

- elected IIolv Itmnan emperor (19,48). 

:{62.') 

- Franee invaded, :I809, .'iSlJ 

- Lmnbard loai*. 4064 

Edward IV. of England, :?898, :isfis 

— (German inercbants’ rights conlirnied. 

4086-4087 

— relations with Tamis XT. of France, 

3827 

Edward V. of England, :$898, :iS9S, 
3S99, rnon, 3901 

Edward VI. of England, 4242 16, 
4243, 4244 

Edward VII. of England, accession and 
characteristics of reign, .5192 

- foreign poliey, .5423 

— Indian xisit. 1332 

— opening tlrst Parliament SISS 

— - pictures, 4821, 4997, 5166, 5167, 

5186, 5189 

— portraits. 3164, 5165, 5183, 5185, 

5190, 5191 

— titles, 5437 

Edward the Black Prince, Continental 
wars, 3882 

: — Preneh battles, 3810-1.3 

— jealousy of ,l(*lin of Daunt, and 

death. 3886 

— relations with Pedro the Cruel, 3097 
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Edward of Portugal, 4006 
Edward Balliol of Scotland, 3881 
Edward Bonadventure, Arctic voya^'*-, 
6;$26 

Edwardes, Herbert 1296 

Edwin, king of Xorthumhria, .3505, 

3505 

Egbert, king of Wessex, 3507, 3837, 
38:58 

Egbert Psalter of Trfeves, 2967 

Eger, (rolden Hull of, 39.51 

Eger, town, :516o, 4305 

Egfrid, king of Nortlmnihria, 3507 

Eggenberg, Hans Ulrich, prince of, 4-30'? 

Egiza, king of the Dotiis, 3.512 

Egmont, Count, 4259 

Egypt (aneient), 2011 2140,2049 

— alabaster xBases, 2029 

— Alexander’s conquest, 2129, 2554 
-annals tablets, 249, 250 

— Antioelms IV.’s invasion, 1844 
— army of the new empire, 2065 

— armv. intantrv marcliing, 2U61 

- art, 2140, 2026, 245, 2027, 2092, 2096 

— Asiatic empire, 1507, 2112, 2125, 

2587 

Asiatic tribes invasion. 21 10 

- Assyrian cotupicsts in, 10515, 1076, 

1679, 1681. 2122 
-Assyrians oxt'rttiiowii. 1580 

— Habvloiiian n'lations. lOoti 

- •• Itnok ol the l>cad,” 2091 

- Untain, possible iiitcn-oiirse with, 

1561 

— c '■ ills' rule. 2141-41 
-- c,«iMt|»iC .jar, 2096 

- <*hair, 2OS0 

— chroii(»logy, 2:51. 258 2057 

— civilisatioii, 2:5:5-58, i.,57 70 

- clothing. 211 

commerce in Mc(lili*rrancan, 2:59 
-■ I - excision to ( iiri'lianity. 2i:59 

— cmcodilc kings' rule, 2058-59 

— Crusaders' struggle with: see 

Crusades 

— dawn ot history. 2011 20 

— di'a*!, images of the. 2095 
death, festivals of Kiiig.s, 216. 247 

- desert (Ivvellcrs, 2 57 

— dwelling. 2040 

— early kings, 2026 
Fastern invasion. 2:55 

— Kthiopian conqm'st and dynasty, 

2120->2 

— ethnology, 24:5, 215, :526, 1557,2012, 

2021. 244 

— exeavations, 2011 -12 

— funeral ceremonies of a king, 2097 

- Patcmhl occnpation, 2145 46 
lendal stage, 1561 

— first naval battle, 2117 

— Fri'iieh mnnipation. 2158, 5608- ') 
fiiiu'ral sledge, 2095 

games, 2tl, 242 

— glass, earliest mamifartiire and use, 

251 

- glazing, 251, 254 

- gokl mines, 1568 

— Creek influenee, 2124, 2129, 2590. 

2.596 

— Hebrews in, 2063 

— heresy of kings of 18th dynasty, 2102 

— high priests’ rule, 2119 

— Hittito wars, 1720, 2112 14, 1720, 

1721 

— limiting and weafKitis ii.sed, 23S, 2:59 

— Hvksos, coiKiuest and rule, 2059 64, 

i .567 

— irrigation in, and influenee on 

eulture, 1557 

— .lewisii influenee in, 1852 

— Knsli relations xxitli, 2244, 2070 

— lady's neekliK'e. 2079 

— lady’s wig, 2079 

— language, 258, 2111. 256 

— Libyan dynasty, 2120 

— literatlire, 256, 1556 

— bower Egypt, kings of, before first 

dynasty, 246 

-- Mameluke rulers, 2149-5:i, 1964 

— Manetho’s history, 20:51 

— rnai), 243 

— ■ mercenary soldiers, 2067 

— Mesopotamia relations, 1645 

— metals and tools, 254 

— military power, rise of, 206.5-80 

6481 
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Egypt (aiu’U'nf).Mohammedan conquest, 
2140-53, 1014 

— mummies, 2004, 2110, 2094 

— Mycenwan civilisalioii traces, 2160 

— Napata kirijidiun, 2240-17 

— nomareh, 20:>2 

— nejrro captives, 20f>5 
Homes, 242, 242 

— T’ala'olithic man in, 234 
pantheon, 2000 

— periods, 234-.58 

— Persia invad(‘d, 1810 

— I’ersiaii ct)nr|uest and rule, 2127-20, 

1581, 1812, 2140 

- Persians driven out (l.'» u.o.), 2128 

— PhoMiieian intercourse witli, 17-1.8 

— portrait statiies. 20."i8 

— ])otlerv, 235, 220, 217, 222, 229, 240, 

24!, 2.')1, 254, 2013. 2020, 2104 

— primeval kin^s, list. 2010 

— Ptolemies reimi, 2131 30 

— Pyramids : see Pyrafnids 

— relijrion : see Egyptian reliuions 

below 

— Iloinan allianee, 2050 

— Koinan conquest and rule, 21.‘U-4o, 

2381, 2080 

— rum.s of fainou.s buildinns, 20,V/ .VV 

- Saladin’s rul(> in, 1003, 21 18 

— seals, officials', 250, 221 

— Semitic invasion, 1500 

— shipping, 237, 251, 220, 229 
slaves makinu bricks, 20? S 

— slavery in, 2817 

— splemlour of, 204/ 4S i 

— state archives discovered, 1005 i 

--.steles, 240 I 

— stone vases, 251 

— stools of 18th dynasty, 20S0 

— Syrian wars, 1840,' 1842, 2071, 

2115 

Tanite ilynasty, 2110 

— Thinite kinws before 1st dvnastv, 

210 , 249 

- tfulet table, 2079 

— tomb^, 240. 2SJ, 2020. 2029, 2034, 

2044, 2074 I 

— tools, 210, 22S, 25 4 

-- tradiUR routes, 2.82, 281, 2S I 

— Turkish fatnipiest and ruie. 2143-5:'., 

1077-78, 2155 

— wall palntiuR in tomb of 4th! 

dynasty, 2027 [ 

— waf-ehariots eharciim, 2000 | 

-- warlare and weapons, 2.'f‘.’, 230, 240 

— white slave dynastv, 2152 5:5 I 

Egypt (n\odern). 21.».. 81 j 

— Xhyssiman expedition deleated; 

(1875). 2257 I 

— Arabi’s muliiiy (1881), 2104 

— Pritish expedition (18U,8i. luilure,! 

5500 I 

Pnti.sh oeeu|iation (18821, 2105 72, 
14:t4, 5175, 5008 0 

— Pritish relin<|uishment of eontro! 

discussed, 5053 
-- ciol.s, 2170 
-- clirreney, 

-- Darfur conquered (1871), 2212 
-- defences, 5503 

-- Dual ('ontr(»l e.stablislied (1870), 
2104 

-- edilealion, 5580 

— • an I'lR.vplian beauty, 5.55/ 

-- linance, 0:i00 

-- l'’rcneli inllnenee in, rivalry with 
Diitisb, 50OS-0 
-- f>iture of, disrnssed, 5040 

— Rovernnient. 2181, 5558 

-- irrigation Wftrks, 2171, 2175 
-- Napoleon's eampiiiRiis, 2150-50, 
4001, 4704, 5400, 5520-24 
-- populalion, 

— post am* rates, 

piesent-d.ay eonditioiis, 217:i 81 
-- public w'orks (-((nstmeted by Ibiti.sli, 
5032 

— self-Rovernnienl (piesfion, 5052 
-- trade statistics, 2l7:i 

Egypt Exploration Fund, value of work 
in PR.vpt, 2012 

Egyptian religions, ‘2000 2103, 2011 
■ - Allis bull, kiiiR makini; ollcriiiR to, 
2090 

— ({reek myths adapted by, 2590 

— deities, principal, 2092 

AlS > 


Egyptian religions, ox, sacred, 2051 

— soul house, 2000 

— see also mimes of deities 

Egypt Minor* Ripsies style themselves 
rulers of, 3105 
Ehinger, Ambrosius, 5017 
Eibola, Spanish effort-s to find towm of, 
5003 

Eichhom, eeelosi.astieal ministry, 4074 
Eichhprn, Johann, 48:48, 4S27 
“ Eider Danes,” 4044 45 
Eight hours’ day. advocated by Owen, 
0300 

Einbeck Conveutioi(l830), 48s;4 
Einhard, butgraphy ol Cbarlemapne, 
3400 

Einsiedel, Count, t.832 
Eion, Thracian town, 2403 
Eisenburg, pe.iee of (1004), 3130 
E’tz, C.'istle of, 270,'t 
Ekkehard ol Hochheim (d. 1327). 3717 
Ekkehard ol St. Gall (fl. 027), :t725 
Ekron, city and kiimdum, captive of 
ffezekiab’s, 1770 

' Ekmus in IMulistia conquered by 
Sennacherib, 1070 
El, (livni * name, 1733. 175:1 
Elah, kin« ol l^irael, 1700 
Elam, 1007-1715 

— ai»D Habvlonia against Assyria, 1578, 

1084 

--.\ssvriati wars, 1018, 1077, lOsi. 
1700. 1020, 10S2 

— P.al>ylonian gods seized by. 1010 
-- |{;ibvlonian supremacy, 1700 

<*ivili.sation, 1711 

— early kings. l7o:$ 
importance in history, 1715 

— iidlueiice ot Babylonian civibsatnui 

in, 1505 

— Kassiti* con((ucst of. tbeoru's, 1702 
language, 1008, looo 

- Medians connected with Klamitcs, 

1801 

- nionarcby, overthrow, 15so 
Palestine expedition, 1702 
jH'opli*. ]>rincipal type of. 1701 

— - Persian Dull traflb-, 1011 

— rebellions, 1707 

ride III Southern llabylonn, 1508 

— seuljitiire from Mal-.Amir, 1711 
Sto le Age in, 1558 

— suzerainty over Uabylonia. and ex¬ 

pulsion, 1505,1500 

— TiiIIm, battle of, 1710 
Elandslaagte, battle ol. 2 : 1 : 18 . 2220 
Elara, king of Cevlon, i:i7:i 
Elat, divine name, 1753 
Elatea, Pboeian town, 25:)8 
Elath, eitv. 1422 

Elbe, rner, exploration bv Pvtbea.s, 
2505 

El Dorado, legend, 580,s. 50IT 18. .i050 
Eleanor of Anjou, 3070 
Eleanor of Aquitaine, ipieen ot Kngland, 
3771, 381)1, ;{S00 
Eleanor of Castile, 2S70 
Eleanor (of Portugal), Empress. 3 410 
Eleanor of Provence, ■*871 
Eleazar, Hebrew* priest, 1804, 2755 
Electors, ol the Knii*ire, conference at 
Pbeiis (l:i:i.S), 302 4 

— division ol power at beginning of 

toiirtcenth eentur.v, :i02U 

— existenee of electorate defined by 

till* ({olden Bull (1350) 3017 

— first appearance of electne theory, 

:!582 -85 

— see also Holy Koinaii Empire 
Electricity. Italian inventions, 5372 
Elena, queen of Italy: see Helena 
Elephant, Elephns antiqnas exter* 

ininated by Dlaeial Period, 110 

— industrial us«*s, I'i79 

— records of elephant hunting for 

ancient Egyiitiin army, 213 4 

— with howdah, 195 

Elephanta Island, British retain, 5499 

— entrance to great cave, J120 
Elephantine, buildings of Tiiotlime.s III., 

2074 

Eleusis, Dn ek eitv. 2178 , 2404 
Elentes, a Mongolian jieo)»le; gee 
Kalmucks 

Elgin, James Brnce, eighth earl, 1322, 
5.5.5 
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Elgin, James Brucs, ('hlneae mission, 
700, 801, 802, 5500 7 

— residence in \'cdo, 550 

— treaty with .Japan, 55:i, 557, .55<‘(, 

559 

Elgin, Victor Alexander Bruce, ninth 
carl, 1340, 1317, 1240 
Elias I., voivode of Moldavia, :{o0o 
Elias II., voivode of Moldavia, :{002 
Elimaei, ancient people, 1800 
Elimioti, race of Asia Minor, 2524 
Eliot, Sir John, 4.332 
Elis, Dreek stati*, 2573 
Elizabeth, iiueenof Boliemia, 1283, ill 50 
Elizabeth (Christine) of Brunswick- 
Hevern, 45:47 

Elizabeth, queen ol England (1558- 
1003), 420,5-83. 4200, 1207 

— alliance w'ith Netherlands, P201 

— England's debt to, 4282 
encouraging the army to fight the 

Spaniards, 4277 

— last hours at Kiehniond, 4220 

and Mary, queen of Scots, policy, i:450 

— naval exjiloits under. 5525 20 

— religions jxiliey, 1152 

— reception of Preneli anibas.sad<ir 

after inassaen* nf St. Partholomew 
4270 

;—Siianish iioliey, 4201 
i— Spanisli sea eaniuaigns, 5048 
I Elizabeth (Woodville), (iiieen of Eng- 

I land, 2S90 

{Elizabeth (of York), ipieen of Englind, 
j .3001, 2905 

I Elizabeth, Derman empress, marriage 

with Albert, Derman em|M*ror. :4018 
{Elizabeth, empi'* s ot Ku-sii, .3315, 

' 3340, 2211. ;.;/v 

I Elizabeth (Farnese), queeu of Spain, 
i 4502, 4505. 450(i 

'Elizabethan drama and liter.ilnn*. 4281 
'Ellak. king ot the Huns (15.3), :40;t0 
Ellenborough, Edward Law, earl of, 
governor-generil ol India, 1280 . 
1292 

Elliot, Captain, in Dliinese ()]»iuni War. 
70 4, 707 

{Elliott, George Augustus: see Heilb- 
I Held, Lord 

I Eliipi. ancient kingdom, 1700 
Ellis Island, irnmigninl.s, 0287 00. 02S9, 
0291 

lEllora, cave temiile at, 1121 
Elmina, f"rt. Dold Coast, 2271, 2272 
Elohist Writings. 1755 
Elphiustone Inlet, 5501 
Eltekeh, battle. 1578, 2122 
Elutieus, king ol 'lyre : see bull 
Elves. Albanian honsebold spint. :!t*05 
Emancipation Act (18 ::{), iso? 
Emanuel of Portugal, 1000 
Emory, Egyptian prebistone use, 2:i7 
Emesa, battle (i*. 27o), 2771 
- (1281), 1400 

Emigration, .Atlienian law regnlitmg 
i 250,-. 

Emilia, Stone ,\ge settlements, 100 
'Emin, Abbassid e.ihpb, lOi:; 
iEmma, iiiieen of lloll.ind, 5221, 52:'.5 
Empire dav. 0:470 

i Empires of the World belweeii 777 and 
' Ml 1 A.l) , mai), 2924 

I Emu, to IS 

Enakalli, patesi of ({isb-khn, 1503 
I Encomienda, in Spanish colonial govern' 

I meiit, 502:4 

Energy, intra-atomic, 10,5 

— utilisation by man, 100 
Eufantin, Barth^lemy Prosper, 5202 
Engelbrekt Engelbrektsson, Swedish 

leader, 3578 

Engels, Friedrich, 4807, 5200 
Enghien, Due d’. 4710. 4709 
England, General, Afghan campaign 
5500 

England. Act of Taiion (1801), 4771 
4774 

— Alfred and the S.axon kings, 38:45 50 

— Angevin kings, 3805 80 

— Armed Nentralitv Ja*ague against 

I (1800), 4704 

— Army, Di'mian mercenaries eni- 

I ployed, 5480 

-Highland regiments introduction, 

5489 
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England, nuTuits. medioal inatMudlon, 
040J 

— in Atlantic Ocean history, riftfi'i 72 

— Jtourbon powers, relations cigli- 

teenth century, 4.‘)02-H 

— British empire liistory, r)4l7 :tfi, 

5545-50.')ri 

— Charles l.’s struggles with the 

J*arhainent, -r»i 

— Civil War (1612 1046), 4:04-48 

— (^>lonial (l(*velopmetit during eigh¬ 

teenth century, 4.M4 

— Colonial exjiansion, 4100, 1171, Tein 
- comniercial supremacy, 402 h 

— the Commonwealth, 4:MH .■)l 

— cmiversion to Christianit\', 

— Danish raids and coiniiu'st :{r)ril, 

— dev(>lopment of i-ivilisation in, 

2:0(1 

— early history to tin* Middle Ages, 

:t4ii7-:}r»()7 

— east coast, erosion, IJ7 

— education. ftlO."), 

— Ktlward VI. and Mary, 4212 jI 

— Elizahetlian [H'riod historv, 420.")- 

4282 

— enclosure system of agiieiiKure 

introduced. 401,^) 

— factories and tiu-lory ,h-(.h, 0'5‘i:5- '.)8 

— foreign ndations to-day, .">422 

— I‘'rench wars : see under KriimM* and 

nami's ol wars 

— gipsies in, :ill(i 

— i»eorgian iieriod, t."»(Hi-2(), l.')17-.')7, 

47!17 t«Hl 

— - Haii)\erian sue<‘e.s,-ion, tl'.Kl 

general survey of liistorv in Middle 
.\ges, :'.:{7:5. :{:!'.»7 

— industrial iiositioii in eighteemth 

ei'iitury, 4.’»()4 

— industrial deNelopment, history, 

.'»2:57-i(), o;;88 otii.'S 
• • .lames l.’s policy, 4.127 :U 
--law during \N ars ol Boses .I'liM 0 

— literature : see hhiglish literature 

helow 

— maritime enteriu'i-e. ma|i shoeing 

routes, -W/d 

— maritime supremacy, histor.\, lOl.'i- 

2u. :.0.'.8 


English literature. Elizabethan litera¬ 
ture, 4281 

- llestoration period, 447:4 
Enlil, BaV>yIonian god, 200, l.'>r>0, 10:{H, 
1041 

Enlil-bani, king of Tsin, 1.'>'.I7 
Enomoto Kamajiro, 078 
Eniiuerrand de Marigny. :i787, 2708 
Enriquez, Beatrice. a8si» 
Enshag-kushana, Babylonian king, lOOt 
Ensimankao, battle, fuOlH 
Busor, Rev. 0., 52:t 
Biitemena, patesi of Lagash, l.">0:5 
Environment, intlm'iice of idiysical 
environment on histor.\. 11 et se<|. 
Enzio, king t)l Sanlima, :toi.'), :{0.')l 
Enzu, Sumerian god : see Sin 
Eocene, geological system, 811, ‘.lO 
Eoliths, flint relics ol, llO 
Eotvos, Josel von, lOlO 
Eozoic gi'ologieal Jieriod, 80, OCi. 00 
Epaminondas, 'I’licban leader, 2.)I0 
Epaphroditus, Boman fnu-dman, 27 tO 
Eparchosh, prelect ol Egypt . see 
Hegemon 

Ephesus, Diana’s temple at. 22.'*. 2-VI 
Ma(‘<‘doman oeeiijiation oi, 2.'*18 
Ephesus, councils «*| (4:51), 280U (itO). 
2801 

Ephraim. Syrian theologian. 288.*, 2022 
Ephtalites ‘ see White Huns 
Epic of Gilgames, 27;{ 

Epila, battle, 200M 

Epiphanius, ('hii-tian writer. 2882 
Epiphany. Christian t«stival, 2881 
Epirots, tirc' k race, 2t07 
Epirus, kingiimn of, 2:‘..8l 

extent m twellHi eeiilur\. 2070 | 

— Bomaii posM-ssioiis in, 2.'>K2 I 

-'rurki>.li supremaev in titti-enth 

emitnry, 2080 

Episcopacy, apostolm su<*ee'-sioii, t<*rma- 
tioii ol do(-trine. 2.8(>7 
bishop ol the earlv Clinreh. 2 n7'.’ 

— duties of tlie bishops in the early 

Ciiiireh, 2800 

— Bisiu*!* ot Borne’s <daim to supre¬ 

macy. histor.N, 2870 
Ciiarles l.’s att<‘mpt to intiodiu'e in 
Scotland, 4.;{2 

— h 1 st or.V of earl.v Christian tormatioii. 


— moil(-rn eondit ions, .">4 17 :{0 

— Napoleiinic wars see Napoleon 

— jjalioii;i) del)t ironi N‘ii»oIeoun* wars, 

4770 

— national ima-me. 0102 

— na\.N see Biitisli Na%.\ 

— Norman ]tei‘i>id, general sur\e.\ ol 

histor.N, :5H,',7- 01. :t :;80 

— 1’ai‘ilie Ocean e\i»iorat ions and 

ae'imsitions. 11 to 

— Parliamentary n'juesentation .since 

18(57, .".10;; 

— peoiile, hisior>, .'*142. 

— Poor Law Bi form. t80t» 

— Bejormation in. 120* 

— retorms of e;irly nineteenth eentiiiw , 

4707 

— Restoration i»erio(l, U0.'*-'.il, tl2l 

— Bii.ssian trade ndations (l.i.*-{), :t:520, 

;5:{20 

— serfdom and fcmlalisin. 4100 20, 

4110 20, 0:{si 

— Seven Years War and its effects, 

4 ,'*0.'* 

— social and commercial life under 

Henry Vlll., 42:0 41 

— social reform. .">240-.'.O 

— Trafalgar’s infhienee on, 47:5.'* 

— trade, Ix'giniiings of eommerce with 

fon'igu emintries, 4000 0,'* 

— trad»‘ of the sevenleeiitli century, 

1421 

— union of Se*ittish and English 

Parliaments (17075, 4101 

— Victorian era, 1801 2:;, 407.'*-.■)0()4, 

.M0:t -02 

— W.irsof the Roses, Wk'’) ;iOlo 

— working classes, condition, (14ol 2 

— for liistory before Egbert (828), see 

Britain 

— see also names of kings, wars, etc. 
England, Church of; see Cliurch of 

Fhigland 

English literature, eightccntli and nine- 
tcentli centuries. 4.'i.'*0, 4818. 4820 


2.801 

I —])apal right toafipmnt bishops. ‘57:;7 ! 
I Eponym Chronicle : see 'I’lmu list i 
I Equites, knights ot amuent Rome, 20.'.2 
Equity, law ot. origin, 2 ..'* 

Eraric, king '*t the Bugn, ::400 
Erasmus. Desiderius, •■; 008 . iioo, //or, 

I tlUS 

' Erbail, Bah.N Ionian town • see .\rhail 
I Erba -Marduk, king in B.ihjlon, 1020, 

I 1078 , 1708 

I Erebus, mount, 0:K’)3. ('*‘{ 4.8 .'> 0 . o;{78 
1 Erecli, Bahvloiuan city, antuiuity ol, 
i d;:50 

— eoflins lr<*m, /.i.v// 

I Kiamite attacks on, 170(» 

K utiirnakhiindi’s caiitiin* of, 1701 

— sec also Warka 
Erechtheion, the. 2/7.7 
Eretrea, tJrcck pro^inc(•, 2."*17 
Erfurt, Reichstag meets, luoo 
-- university hiuiulation, 41:51 
Eri-Akn, king ol Tarsa. 17o2 

Eric, Swcilish dnke (<L 1:517), .‘{.■*74 
Eric 1. ( Eiegod), king of Denmark, :;.'*.'>8 
Eric VI. (Menoetl), king of Denmark, 
407,". 

Eric VII., king <*r Denmark ; see 
Erie Xlll., king ol Sweden 
Eric (Scgcrsall), Swedisli king, (loth 
century), :{r)70 

Eric IX., king of Sweden, :{r*72 
Eric XIII. (of J’omerania), king of 
Sweden, :{r.01, :5.'*70 
(Jotland ceded to, 4082 

— Lubeck’s allianee with, 4080 

Eric XIV., king of Sweden. 4:{77, 7.17// 
J)anish war (ir>o:{-70), 4:172 
Eric Randa Saga, r>(’*t)2 
Eric R()de, dis<‘o\ery ot (Jreenland (e. 

OSa). .‘{.040, (;///2. 0:521 
Eridu, l5abvloiilan city, antiiiuity of, 
200. 270, 10:50 

— seaport, l.O.OS, 1590 

— Sumerian shrine, 1956 


Erie Indians, 2.‘5l 

Erigena : see Seotus .7 .iianmia 

Erin : sei- irel.-ind 

Er-larga, Malay king, 911 

Erlembald, en le^iast leai ndormer, 29.')0 

Erling Skakke, Norw’(‘giaii chief, 2507 

Ermanaric, Ostrogotli chief, 2449 

Ermes, hatth*, 2710 

Ernest. Count, of 74])pe-Bie.sterfeld, 
5221 

Ernest, Count, of Maiistield, 4:’>01, 4303 
Ernest, duki* of Styria, ('arinthia and 
('arniola, 2220 

Ernest, heir of the Swabian dnehy, 2591 
Ernest Augustus, king of Hanover, 
4878, 4922, ■1S7H 

Eruest Lewis, gram! duke of Hesse- 
Darmstadt, .'*221 
Erse : see Irisii 

Ertogrul, 'I'uremuaii leader, 1072, 2978 
Erythrea, colony, .North-west. Africa. 

Erzeroum, view, 1070 
Esagila, I5ah.\ Ionian shrim*, 1.590 
Esarhaddon, king of Assyria, 1579, 
Itisn, 1077 

Arabian eonijiiests, 1880 

— death, 1082 

I'damite relations, 1708 

— Halys, buttle, 1700 
irrigation works, 1 (*:;."* 

— meeliauie.s under, 271 

~ oracle of thif sun-god consulted by, 
1802 

— reii .Ids Babylon. 1020 
,■ 0.1111 la expeililion. I78s 

— .''idoM destroyed, 1740 
Eschatology. Beghie’s arriele.s, (5427-58 
Eschschollz Bay, 124 

Jlshbaal, sou ol Saul, 17();5 
Zshi-Kongo, i*eo])l(‘. :52(> 

•’sk'sros, i>eoi>ie sec I'.snuimaux 
Espartero, Baldomero, 4000 
Esper, toMsils, diseo\eiv, 127 
Esquimaux, :52(*. .',30 

eultur(‘ ch.iraetcristics, (5:57 
histnr>, ,'*002 

l\e<>w.‘ilin settleimnls. 017.') 

— likeness uf life to Drift Man's, 140, 

/.)2, /.l; 

X<trwegi!in .s.dtieis in (Jrccniand 
ousted hv. :’.,') to 
-oiigiu and earlv Id,story, .‘lOlO 
-pietuivs, 1.37, /V.V, tot 

tools compared with Drift M.an’s, 142 
“ Essay on Man,” 4r>,'*0 
Essed Bev, -'*221 
Essetiord, Norway, 3,333 
Essek, geiK'ralate ol, (’roatia, :5088 
Essequibo. .'*050, 0100 
Essex. Robert Devereiix, < ail of, 
iia\al (“\i*loits, .'*.'*2(5 

— plots and e\(‘eution (1001) 1270 
Essex, Thomas Cromwell, ( arl ol : see 

(’romwell. ’I'lioiu.is 
Estaing, Admiral. 1507, (*o0o 
Este, e\(*a\alions at, 2115 
Este, Isabella d’, 2!)(5!) 

Este, Niccolo d’. :;072 
Este Family, I 'l rrara and Modena under, 
:{00« 

— s»-e ulso naiiK's of various dukes 
Estensi Family, :50I0 
Esterh.izy, Count Moritz, 5007 
Esterhazy, Prince Paul, 4t>10 
Esthonia, J)aiiish wans, :;55'.), ;{7()() 

— e.-irly history. :{212 

- Kidglits of flic Sword eomiiier, 2700 

— people, 220, 2100 
Seatidiiiaviaii missionary ellorls, 

::212 

— 'I'eutoiiie Knights possess, :5500, 4070 

— tyiiieal scenes. 3101 
Estrada-Cabrera. Manuel, 0000 
Estrid, Danish Boyal iiouse, 2558 
Eta, .lapanese class, 445, 584 

“ Etablissements de St. Louis.” 4104 
Etchmiadsin, monastery, 2020 
Etelcum, ancient country. 2807 
Ethandune, battle, 2554, 2825 
Ethelbert, king of Kent, baptism, 3504, 

— conversion to CJinstiuiiity, 2505 

— St. Augustine lx lore, 3.320 
Ethelfleda, 2820 

Ethelred the Unready, 3840-42 
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— tuxation ot (icrniau traders, 4(i01 
Ethiopia, 224;{-r>ii 

— iiiJoi)ti!ul('nc(* from Kgypt, 2120 
pe,oi)le, ;120, 21S5 

— Persian ranipuign against, 212S 
■' supremacy ot priesthood, 2240 
Ethiopian Ciiuroh. ft.'iH 
Ethnography : see under various races 

and <‘ountries 

Etowah, mound, r»«04, .‘lOOO 
Etruscans, 2420 24, ‘AH\ 

— art. 2iJ0 24. 24 Vi, 2J1!‘. 27/.S’, 2119, 

2121 

-- burning tbe d(*ad. 242:i 

— (irei'ks attacked, (»2 

— ill Italy, 24i:. 2i 
-- jewellery, 2410 

— mythology. 211H 2o 

— origin, 24H»-17 

- pottery, 2422 

— Itome ilfiininatcil by. 2(»1H. 2424 
temple, 2421 

Stymandins, valley ot. 2:)0o 
Euagoras, ruler of ( yjirus. 1H18 
Eubosay lireek province, 2.>or) 

2 a:f6, ;{002 

Euchetes, monks in Mesopotamia, 2HH2 
Eucratidas, king of llactria, IHis, 2.)0 h. 
IS4S 

Eudamidas, Spartan general. 2.')20 
Eudemus. (irecK leader. 1202 
Eudes : see odo 
Eudocia. Il.\/.'inline enijire.s.s, 20, 

Eudoxia, Homan einiire.ss. 27l>2 
Eiidoxia, empress ot Hussia. 0012. :i:}:}2 
Eudoxos of Cyzicus, aOOO 
Euergetes, Alexander Theopator : sec 
Alexander lialas 
Euganei : sei' Ktru.scans 
Eugene IL, fiope. 000,'. 

Eugene III., pope, 0720, 

- Arnold of Hrescia triumphs over, OOaU 
-- and CriLsades, 077.S, 4002 

Eugene IV., pope, 3764 
■ Basle Council summoned. 0017, 07f>0 
and Holy Homan Kmperor, 004S 

— measures lor expulsion of Turks Irom 

Europe, 20.S0 

Eugene, prince of Savoy. 4142 

— Austrian euiiure amliitioiis. 4.'»2(5 

— on liOiiH XIV. and thc> Turkish wars. I 

0017 

-- Milan oamjiaign. 44al 

— 'Turkish campaigns, 0020, 0100, 4440, 

44 4r. 

— in War of Spanish Succession, n.'»o 
Eugenics, (iailon's theories. 0420 00 

— Hiiskin’s vii'ws on 2H0.'> 

Eugenie, empress ot the French. r»()(»0, 

4903, 0107 

— see also with Napoleon MI. for pic 

tures 

Eugenius, popes : see Eugene 
Eugenius, Jtoman emperor, 27S(i, 2iSf> 
Eul«mash-shakin-shum, king ot Jhiby* 
Ionia, 1010 

Eumenes, governor of Ca]ipadocia. 1H20, 
2aOS, 2.’i74 

Eumenes I., king ol Pergamus, 182« 
Eumenes II., king of J’ergamus, 1820, 
1801 

Euphemia, of Sweden, O.'jTO 
Euphemia, songs, of Swedish literature, 
3r.7p 

Euphrates, river, Alexander’s passage of, 
2 .'’>i0 

— improvement of channel b> Nelai.- 

ehadnezzar Jl., 1424 

— irrigation systems, 1002 

— scene on to-day. lOOs 

— map showing alterations by silting, 
2 .''d>, 20(1 


time. 5279 80 

-Jteforrnatkm to tbe Itevolution, 

4.>80 

-South-Eastern Eutope (A.n .'lOO 

to 1792), 0100 

— civilisation, ./Egean influences. 287, 
292, 294 

-bearing of Salzkammergut ami 

Veneto-Illyrian civili.sations on, 
294 

-Easlern influence, 281 

-ethnographical inllueiiees. 2087- 

!>7 

— Hittiie. influences. 29.5 

--- Pbtenician iiitlueiicea. 296 

-ph.vsical conditions determine 

course. 309 
-rise of, 281-298 

— - Homan etfcct on nationalities, 
2090 91 

-universal diffusion. .'»0, 00 

— Eastern, to the French Hevoliition, 
general survey. 289.> 

Eg 5 ptian .and Mesoiiotamians. trade 
routes in. 280, 204 

— ethnology, 026. 2440 .50 
-- tanna. translormations in Drift and 

(Hacial Periods. 12.'i 

— French Hevolution and Nn])olconic 
! era. 4607 

I - fusion of races. 2074 
; - - growth of the European conception. 
2900 i 2087 97 

I — liLstory in the light of biology. 
332 ■ 640.5 02 

-- hi dory since 181.5. 4779 
sec — hi^tor.v since 1871. 5160 

I - liOiiis XIV.'s domination In. 4090 
j — maps, great cm])ires between .4.P. 777 
I and 814, 2934 

—-Illustrating the sei'ond dlvi'ion of 

Europe. 2094 

-illustrating the sixth division ol 

Haiimswohtii History, 2300 
modern Europe, 4770 
— .Napoleonic era 4030 

-'Turkey and Protected Slates 

from fourteenth to seventi'cnlh 
centuries. 3002 

-Western Europe from Heforma- 

tion to French Hevolution, 4108 
I — Mongol invasion, I486, 2087-88 
i — Napoleonic wars ; see Najioleon 
Neolithic culture, 154 

— peoples ot Western, history, 0120, 
0447 

Powers of to-day, 5295 
-- pri'Iiisforie Jaml eonneetioiis with 
.Asia, Alriea, and Aineriea. 122 

— prehistoric Nortli-Wesl. 110 , 119 
— Heformation and the wars ol religion, 

4149 

— Heformation to Hevolution, general 
survey, 4109 

— Heformation and after, 4169 

— Homan eivilisal ion, etleet on, 2090- 
91 

— Seytbians, 2440 ,50 

— sea routes of early T,evantine traders, 
282, 203 

— - settlenient after downfall of Napo¬ 
leon, 4761 

— trade tiislory and struggle for com¬ 
merce of tbe world, 462.5 

— trade of Western. Iroin the Jlefor- 
mation to the Hevolution. 4585 

— 'Trafalg.ar’8 infliienee on, 4705 
-r- Western, in Middle Ages, general 

surrey of period, 0071 
-- Westerii. end of the Middle Ages 
and biVtli ol a ne,w fliorJU, gejujeral 
survey, 34,11 


— valley, i>hysiogra])bieal conditions ,in ' — ace also mimes of countities 

Babylonian times, 2.59 | Eurotas, river, 2488 

Eureka Camp, disturbances among gold- Eurydice, queen of Macedon, 2.528, 2575 
diggers (1854), 1078 1 Eurymedon, battle, 1816, 2,502 

Eurich, king of the West (loths, 0510 ! Eusebius, .bishop of t'lesurip, and Ipa- 

Euripides, 2.514, LV.7.? ' torian, 247, 2782 

Europe, Arab eomjiiests, 2089 i Eusebius, bishop of Nieomedia, 2782 

— Arabian culture and its Inllueuce, i Eustace of Bouillon, 4018 


1942 

— Aryan race in. 2072 74 

— Byzantine infinenee, 2900 

— chronology. Eastern Europe, 

tory, 005.5 


Eustace, sou of Btephen of England, 
0864 

Eustathius of Sebaste., 2882 
Euthydemia, city, Sangala renamed as, 
3848 


Euthydemus I. ot Baotria, 1847. 

— Antioelms 111,’s defeat of, 1842 
Euthydemus II. ol Bactria, i040 
Euthymenes, <>reek navigator. 5660 
Eutyches, archimandrite of Constanti¬ 
nople, 2891 

Euyuk, in Asia Minor: see (lyiik 
Evagrius Scholasticus, Byzantine his¬ 
torian. 2920 
Evil Dues. 0875 

Evil Merodach : see Amel-Mardiik 
Evolution, assumes existence ol 1 i1p,,99> 

— Darwin’srtbeory, 100, 6004 
I — influence on lilstory, 10 

— necessity for a primary cause, 92; 

— racial, 20-00 

— Saleeby's article, 6405-02 
Evrenos, 'Turkish vizir, 2982, 2984 
Ewald, Johannes, 4577 

Ewe, negro tribe, 026 
Exarchs, officials of Byzanti1'i«»- Emitire,. 
2916 

Excise Tariff Act (1906), Aiitdrali.i • 
60.58 59 

Exchange as factor of industri;d civtiisio- 
tion. 190. 201 

— various mediums used. 196 

— see also Coinage 

Exeter Sound, Davis names, 0027 
Exhibition of 1851, 4970 
Exmouth, Lord, 5526 
Exodus. Biblical account dHenssi'd. 
1757 

— identitied with expulsion ot Hyksos 

Iroiii Egypt, 2060 

— in reign ol King Menejitab, theory 

disprovi'd, 2115 
Eylau, battle, 4702 

Eyre, governor of .l.imaica, .5.52 4, 6198 
Ezekiel, Hebrew jiropliet, 1781 
Eziongeker. Arabian town. 1122 
Ezra, Ilebrew ])ropliet. 1849, 18.50, 1851 
Ezzelino da Romano, 3901, 390(1 

- attein])! to compior Lombardy, 0952 

— tyranny, 0954 55 

F 

Fabius Maximus. Q., Homan dictator, 
264 5 

“ Facetiee ” (by Poggio), 0758 
Factory Act, India, 1015 
Factory and Workshop Act (1868), 5259 
Factory system, estalilishment ami 
history, 4628—29 
growth of and results, 5209-4P 

— in 1801, 0243 

— legislative measure"^, 5255, 5259* 

— modi'in condition.-^, 

Facundas, hishop ot Herrnrarie, 2t)]i2; 

Fad el Allah, Borneo siiltan, 2236 
Faeuza, Manfredi riih' over, :?958 
“ Faerie Queene,’' of Spiuiser, 42811 
Faesulee, battle, 2787 
Faguendez, Joao Alvarez, Hoio 
Fa Hien, Chinese Hnddhist, 1200 
Faidherbe, General, 5108 
Failly, General do, 5120 , 5090 
Fairfax, Thomas Fairfax, Lord. 4343, 
4347 

Fairs, 3040, 4000 

Fakhr ed-din, leader of the Kases, 1980 
Fakhr ed-din Juuah Khan ; see Mo¬ 
hammed Tiighlak 
Fikir, 1249 
Falaise, castle. 3005 
Falaise, treaty of, 0866-67, 3013 
Falasha, Jewish inhabitants in Abys¬ 
sinia, 2252 

Falckenstein, General Vogel von, 5072, 
5079 

Falconry, in fifteenth century, 3659 
Falerii, Latin community, 2622 
Faliero, Marino, doge, .0959 
Falk, (I'erman minister. 5214 
Falkirk, battle, 4517 
Falkland. Lnedus, Carey, viscount, 4344 
Falkland Islands, Br4ti.sb improvement 
-of induf^trles, 5632 

— discovery, 5472 

— education, 5599 

— government, 5572 

— inhabitants, 5018 

— statist ic.s, 

— value to Britain, 5069 

FalliOres, President Armand, .522p, 62^^ 
Falsterbo, flshcr.ies, 4()69 






Fal—Fir 

Falsterbo, Hanse towns pleiijiP castip to Ferdinand 11 ., of Aracon : see Ff 
Sweden and regain, 407(5 -78 diiiand V. of Caslilc. 


Falum mines, 40(58 
Famagnsta, oominerce in foiirtocntii 
century, 4045 

Family Compact (of 17:t;5\ 4102. 1502 
Family Compact (of ('anada), fills 27, 
614(>-5() 

Famine, in Kgypt (looo 72), 2147 

— in India (1801). 1:522 
-(187:i-74), 1 : 5:51 

— — (1876-78), i:5:5rt 

- - (1800), l:54« 

- — (l.ss)9-1900), 1:540 

— -Lawrence’s efforts to cope uith. 

i:524 

— in Ireland. 6017 

Fano, island, typical woman. 

Pans, race, 320 

Fanti, Oeneral Manfredo, 50 is, .’>010 
Fanti. iieople of W. Africa, ::40 2250 
Faqnet, M„ 5:18(5 
Farewell, Lieutenant. 22s(t 
Fame Island, St. Ciithhert tin' hermit 
of. :5507 

Farnese, family, Parma ruled. :i 0 fis 

— see also names ol iiilers 

Faroe Islands, ac(|Ul-^ltion bv DiMimark. 
3545 

— ]»re.sent eomlitiini, .!515 

— Norwegian settlement (01 li eealiir.s ) 

3512, 3544 

— Vikings oeenpy, 40(51 
Farokhsir, Mogul emperor. 1240, /2// 
Parsistan, iirovineo, 1070, 1071, 107 5 
Fashoda, village, F])])er Nile, 22/;7 
Fashoda incident (185)8). 2171, 510! 

5404, 552:5-2 4 

Fastrada, wife of C’harlemagne, :;I02 
Fatemid dynasty, Abn-.Jazird revolt 
against, .‘5082 

Carthage wrested irom. :50so 

— dissensions in Kgyiit. 4o:j2 
Kgyiit coininercd, 2144 

— Nur-ed-din’s destroclion of sopre- 

tnaey in Kgyi(t,10fi2 

— (piarrel with I5agdad Calpih. lo2o 
struggle with tlie eahiihale, 15)58 

— Syria supremaey, 15)58 

Fatiles, in Alhanian m.Nthology, :50i55 
Fatima, (laughter of Mohammed the 
Proj)h(‘t, 1007 

Fatima, wife of the eahpli Mokt nii, 
silk as jtart of dowry, lost 
Fatteh Ullah Imad Shah, ot i5erar, 1224 
Fattepur Sikri, battle, 1226 

— mosipie, ll.'Ui 

— palaee ruins at ,\gra. tL'.lo 
Faure, President Felix, 5225, ,5227 
Fausta, wife of Krniteror Constantine. 

2780, 2782 

Faustina, wile of Kiniieror Antoninus. 
27,56- 

Faustina, wife of Marcus Aurelius. 27,5.S 
Faust legend. Eastern source, 202 4 
Favre, Jules, 512 5, 5125, ,5/2'J 
Fawkes. Guy, lfi05. 4327, 4325 
Fayum, rare, 2 44 
Fayyum, Egyptian district, 

Fedayiji, 'I’urkish political i»art.\, 5202 
Federalist party in U.S.A.. 6205-20 
Federated Malay States : see Malay 
Federation of German Workmen's 
Unions, 5271 

Federmann, Nicholas. 5917 
Fehrbellin, battle, 4495 
Felix, Burgundian bishop, :5505 
Felix V., anti-pope, 3754, ,57,5 / 

Felix harbour, arctic regions, a.'S.w 
Fellahin, Egyptian peasants, 328, 
2174, 349 

Felup, negro tribe, 328 
Feminist movement, 5386 
Fenelon, Abbe, 78 

Fenian outrages. 5002-4, ,5662,6127 
Fennomanen,” Finnish langn.age 
movement, 5162 

Feodor, Rnsaian tsars : see Theodore 
Feodosia (or Kaffa), (Genoese eolotiv, 
40.58 

Ferdinand I. (the I'pright) of Aragon, 
3976, 3999 

Ferdinand L, emperor of Austrii, 
revolution against (1848), 4918-24, 
4936-40 


Ferdinann, duke of Hninswick (1780 
1806): see Charles William Fer¬ 
dinand 

Ferdinand L. Tsar of Bnlg.irii, 5210, 

^ 5320, 5,528 

Ferdinand I. ot Castile (d. 1065). :59S8 
Ferdinand III. (the Ilolv) of Castile 
(1199-1252*. 395)5 

Ferdinand IV. ot Castile (125).5-1312), 
:55)96 

Ferdinand V. (the Catliolno of Castih' 
(1452-1516), 35)5)9-4005. 4224, 

/22 V 

— alhance with Emperor Ma\iinilian, 

:*,688 

— allianee with Louis NIL, :58:51. 3978 

— indiislriil conditions under. 59:57 -:5H 

— Naph*s and Navarre annexed hv, 

;58 {i ;5l 

— subjugation of tlic .Moors, :!412 
Ferdinand, archl)i'lioi» ol Col<»gne 

(d. ls:55). /.s-.v; 

Ferdinand I., Holv Homan emperor 
(d. 1561), 429:5 
.\ustriin i>olicy, 1211.4522 

- electeil to Hnng.iriaii throne (1527), 

:5125 

- ndigions seltlemenl (1555), 1222 

— Micc»“ssion agns'iinmt with Ch.u'|(‘s 

V., 4220 

Ferdinand IL, Holy Homan empcroi 
(1619 ■:57), 4 : 501 , r.nu 

— euidid.aturc for the iinp(‘ri,al crown. 

4 207 

— retiising hi" sigii.iliin* (o Prote-t.inl 

liliertic". 430'! 
reign in Ifiingary. .‘5128 

— Tiiirtv Years War. C50I- lo, 4155 -6 

— zeal for Homan Church. 42ii5 
Ferdinand III., IJoly Homan enpeior 

(1(5:57-57), reign in llnn<;.r\, :5129 
Ferdinand II. of L(.‘on (d. 11HS). :{<)<).{ 
Ferdinand I. of Naples /Ferranle) 
(14.58 94), 3978 

Ferdinand IL ol Naples id. 1196) 
3.8-50. :5978 

Ferdinand III. <>1 Naples (d. 1516) • scm* 
Ferdinand V. ot Castile 
Ferdinand IV. of Naples ((I JS25) see 
I’erdmand 1. ol the Two <1 all 's 
Ferdinand I. of I'oringal (d. I :8:{). 
4666 

Ferdinand VI. of Si a in (1712 .>5)). 
Asiento contract'- n'purehastal, 
594 4 

— colonial policy. 595:5 54, 59:15 

— European |toliey, 1505 
Ferdinand VII. (»f Si»ain (1781 !8s:5). 

4840, 4846. t7M 

— TT(»ly alliance supi*orts, 6266 

— Mevie.an throne ottered to, 5997 
rcansfaled after IVninsnlar War. 

4752, 5981 

— revolution against (1823), 4817. 5957 

— South American colonies nnd(‘r, 

5957-81 

Ferdinand (Ain.adeus of Si\ov) king 
of Spain (1870 73), 5227, 522.V 
Ferdinand I. of Tuscany, 1980 
Ferdinand III. of Tnseuny (d. 1821). 
4842 

Ferdinand I. of the Two Sieilic" (1751- 
1825), 4843 

Ferdinand II. of tlic Two Sieilu's (d. 

18.59), 5043 
Ferdinand Albert II. of Bninswiek- 
Bevern, 3021 
Ferghana, province of .Asiatic Hii.ssia, 
description, 1539, 1541 
formation of (1876). 1521 

— for liistory of former khanate see 

Kliokand 

— rebellion (1898), 1544 

— She tribe’s migration to, 1452 
Ferid Khan (d. 1545): sec Slier Sh ih 
Ferments, may i*rove spontaneous 

generation, 106 
Fernandes, Garcia, 5880 
Feruandina. Isla, Cuba so-called hy 
Columbus, 5884 
Fernando: see Ferdinand 
Fernando Fo, island, 2276 
Feroz Shah Rukn ed-din, ruler of Slave , 
dynasty (1236), 1218 I 
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, Feroz Shah II., Khilgi ruU'r in Delhi 
I (1290). 1219 

, Feroz Shah III., ruler of JVeUii (1351- 
1388), 1223 

Ferrara, rise under Estc fanti»li\',. 3968, 
.‘5972 

— university, 4L‘51 

Ferraris, Italian inventor, 5372 

Ferrieri, Archbishop, 5005 

Fertits, negro tribe. ;t.t8 

Fetichism. origins of, 205 

Fetwas, Mohammedan regulations, 2979 

Feudal system, 4091 -1120 

- Cnisaders’ inlhienee on. :):?H7 

— (‘‘•unomie eonditions nmler. 6:181 ■ 90 
-- Edward 1. moditi('s, :?875 76 

— emaneiti.'ition of serts, 4(t9S 
Frankish enloreed on the (ireeks. 

2971 

— growth during Danisli inva'^nms, 

• IS 59 40 

— in Holy Laud. 4048 

— in Holy Homan Empire. 4 105 

— introduction into Italv. :59:b3 

— in .Lilian. 47:L IKS- 9:5 

-- Keltic elans, basis of, 24:55 
Lydi I a teudnl stale, 1 794 

— Norman eoiupie.st devi'lops, :58.5H 59 
' system hroki'ii in Kiiglind hv the 

War-; of tlie Hoses, :5 1I9 
Feuerbach. Ludwig Andreas, 5268 
Feuillants, Freneh iiolilieal jiarty. 4659 
Fe;, Cordovan rebels flee to, :5i)8() 

- founded (806). 2207 

— •♦(>rming by HI Itoghi reported. (>367 
Fe’.an, oasis, 22.51 

Fichte, (ierman philosoidier. 1712 

Ficiuo, Marsilio, 3122 1125 

Fickler, Joseph. 4024 

Ficquelmont, Count Karl (18 In). 49‘54i 

Fidenm, Veiian city, 2620 

Fids, in ^'endal sNsleni. 4099 4120 

Field of the Cloth of Gold. 4 J.i:> 

Fielden, John. 5255 
Fielding, Henry, 4340 
Pieschi, Joseph, 4907 
Figueroa, General Fernando, onnn 
Figueroa, Rodrigo dc, 5925 
Fiji Islands, i)5K 62 

— adininistratmn. 5566 

— British inlhienee in. 5626 

— de'reiM' in i>opiilation. 5626 
education, 5592 

-- ethnology, 32 h 

— legislative eonneil of. 330 > 

- nativ ' typi's 331, 931, 91J 

— Hi'enes in. 901 

— .serfdom in, 4''ni 
Filipino : see rhilippine 

Fillmore, Millard, president C.n A.. 
6229, 6234, O'JO'i 

Fingalls, Irish name for Norwegian 
invaders, 3510 

Fingo, tribe (Fingn), 32.'^ 2287,5510 12 
Finisterre. battles (1747), 5527; (1805), 
4727, 4771, 5527 

Finland, gi'ographieal deseriolion, :55:50 
legislation. Husso-Finiiisii commis¬ 
sion. 6370 

— literatunn 5102 

— tntional language movement, 5162 
~ jieople of; see Fnins (below) 

— revoh against Sweiien (1596), 51fi0 

— Hn.ssian arcpiisition and snpremac>% 

5160 

— .Swedish eonqiiest and rule, 3572, 

3574, 5160 

— tyiiieal seenes, 'HS9, 3337 
Finland, Cnlf of, iei'-ttoe in, 33‘S7 
Finno-Ugrian group of jieoples, 328, 

641, 648 
Finns, raee. 3190 

— Baltie Sea settlements, 3704 

— early history. 3572 

— ethnology, 328, 349 

— language. 'I’eutoni-* words in, 3424 

— 'reutons’ early intercourse with, 3424 
Firdusi (Abul Kasim Mansur), Persian 

poet, 1052 

Fire, first discovery and importance of, 
187, JSft 
— altars, IS 17 

Firishtah, Mohammed, historian, 1210 
Firkeh, battle, 2171 
Firozahah, battle, 1294, 5500, 1293 
First cause, logical necessity for, 92, 97 
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Fisher, Sir John, rar.o 
Fisher, Andrew, Austrainn promior, 
KtOO 

Fisheries, in(‘(lia‘v.il, 4(nv.) 70 

— priinili\'r 117 

— sec also under coMiilruM 
FitzRerald family, lends with the 

Untlers, 4:uifi 
Fitzjames, Captain, ooto 
Fitzroy, Sir Charles A., lots, I04:f 
Fitzroy, Robert, 004 
FlaRellants, brotherhood, :U)2t), OOiil) 
Flahaiilt, Count, 4o:>rt 
Flaminian Way, 

Flaminius, C., Koniaii eojisnl, 2012, 
204:{ -44 

Flaminius. T. Quinctius, 2r>x7 
Flammarion, Professor, on nnd of the 
world, 

FlaTiders, etlmolotry, 02 h 
-- lliuiseatie .settlements. 1070 

ill fliiiidred ^’ears War betwi'en 
l''raMee and l<in<j>land, .‘i.sn!) lU ,sei|. 
peas lilts revolt n:i21), .‘1070 

— Spanish war of the sevi'iib'eni h 

1^*111 nry, t:i2:i 

trade in Middle' A^i's, 40't2 0.'), 1()70 
Flathead, Salish Indian trilx', :12 k 
F lavian, patiiareh (»f ('onstaiitinople, 
2.S<.>1 

Flax, iii'olithii' enltivation. 101 
Fleix, jM'aee of (1 .''>k 0). 4200 
Flemings: see l-’I uiders 
Fleurus, battle^ (ir.OO), 4141; (1701), 
1(571. 4 r,7S 

Fleury, Cardinal, nnni'^try in Kraiiee, 
4.')02, l.')0K, /,7n; 

Fleury, Joly de. I'reneh ininisler, l.'diK 
Flinders, IKatthew, lih^o 

- Anstrah'iii snr\e\s. l(i:5(> 

Flint tools : seeSloin' 

Flodden Field, battle, :l010, 42:51, .‘.vy/.s. 

Flood, bibheal, Jlalivlonian aeeonnt, 
1(54 ;t 

Flood epoch, old term for I'leistoeene 
Aye, 11(5 

“ Floraha,” Homan festival, 2(</2 
Florence, banl-ers, 4(502 

- baptistery doors ot St .loliii, 117'* 
cathedral, erect ion, 4I2K, It'jd 

- eoiitrilnitioii to Kmperor Knjiert. 

.•5(5:5:: 

(hiiibaldi’s st.itne, 7P/,V 
Medieeaii lioiisi- snr\t'\ of history, 

41 .a 

peace I'onlerenee at Hotiie (ll.'il) 
20'.M 

- prodnetion of poets and artists 

compared with l.ondon. 4(5, 40 
Kenaissanee historv, :5o;».5 7 4 
• S:ivoiiarole’s ]»re.‘iehiny, :57.').">-.’)0 

- vii'w.s of, .)!>70 

“ Florentinum,” decree ol nnioii ot 
(14:5'.)), 20.K7 

Flores, island on Lake reten, .^>7.'>4 
Florianus, Homan emperor 1 27(5), 277:5 
Florida, De Soto's ^•\]»('dltion. .')(50,s 
-- discovery by Ponce de Leon, (50i:5 

- Drake attacks. r».')2.» 

- Preneh settlement OOl.^-Kt 

- - Spain cedes to Knyland. (50(5M. (5071 

r.S. aecpiires Irom Sjiain. (521:5-14, 
(52*2(5 27 I 

— Spam aeonires. (5200 
Flotte, Peter, :57 .k2 

Fodi Kabbtt, Jlntish e.xiiedition ay.iinst, 
.7,'.l<» 

FoRaras, territory, iio,'):: 

Foi, in Kendal system, 4100 
Foix, Gaston de, -'iS.-rj, i.k:):: 

Folk, of the 'I'entons, :54:5K 
Fon, jieoiih' of Dahomev. 22(52 
Fonseca, Sjianish arelibishoii, .'ei^l 
Fontainebleau, peace ot, .MO.k 
F ontenov, battle (I7l.‘»), 4.‘.0!. l,)(il, 
4r,()S, (50.',7 

Fontenov en Puisaye, battle (K41). :5I0(5. 
:5!i:5.-) 

Fontevrand, Order of. .‘57.5; 

Forbes, Francis, lo4o 
Forbes, John (I7I0 .’.O). (5o(5‘5 
Forbes, Maior, i:: 14 
“ Force Bill,” r.S A.. (5210 
Forchheim, peiee (K74). :!147 
Forde, C')lo*’e.i, 12 .>k, ;,40M 


Forey, General. Mexican campaign, .'>002 
Forge, as first industry, .'iH 
Forisiactura, in Feudal system, 4102 
Forli, OrdalalR rule over, :50.'>S 
Formariage, in Feudal system, 4112 
Formosa, S 2 .s, 

Formosus, pope, 

Formula Concordi®. Lutheran eonfes- 
sion of faith, 4204 
Forrest, Sir John, facing p. los:: 

Fort Aztlan, earthworks, r»700 
Fort Dauphin, Madaga.scar, 2‘5.'>1 
Fort Duqnesne, battle, oo.'iS, (5(M5:5 ao.jn 
Fort Enterprise, arctic regions, 

Fort Erie, Indian attack. 007:5 
Fort de France. « 1^7 
Fort Frontenac : sec Kingston 
Fort Garry : see Winnipeg 
Fort Lafayette, N.Y., 62 JC 
Fort St. David, India, defence of, 12.').'> 
Fort St. Louis, Quebec, (502 4 20 
Fort St. George : see Madras 
Fort Sumpter, surrender to Confeder¬ 
ates. (52:5'.» 

Fort Washington, liritish attack, ooss 
Fort William, Iteiigal: see Calcutta 
Fort William Henry, Montealiii cap¬ 
tures, (5002 

Fortescue, Sir John. :) 0 O 0 
Fortresses, famous. 

Forty-five, rebellion of the: see 
i .laeobites 

Forty-Second Highlanders. Canadian 
eam)iaign. 000:5 OH 
Forty-two Articles (l.'>.'>:5). 424.'» 

Foscari, Francesco, dogi*, :50(52. 406 7 
Fossa Drusi, const ruction of, :5 4:5(5 
Fossil, I'xeavation, 141 
Fostat, ancient city on site ol Cairo, 
built by the Moslems, 101.'» 

- ca|)ital of Caliph rulers, 2142 

— for modern city see Cairo 
Fotherby, arctic voyages, i5:;.‘52 
Fotheringham, Monteith. r>.‘>2l 
Fouche, J„ French minister. 48:50 
Foucijuet, Nicholas, 4:507. 4406 
Fourier, Charles, 4807. .‘>2(52, 1S06 
Fox, Charles James, 144S 

Fox, Lake, arctic \o.n age, (5:5:5:5 
Fox, Commodore, .'>.'>27 
Fox Indians, ::I2 
Fox’s Libel Act (1702). 48on 
Fra Mauro. map of world (14.')7). ,71 
Fragell®, i{oman eolonj. 2(5.‘»8 
Fraktin, Hittite bas-reliel at. 172,7 
Fram, ^anseu’^ ship. 6441. (5:5 12 
France, absolute inonarehy in. ll,"*!) 

— Arab invasion, .*508(5 
area and population. 

— army, military tournament (1(5(52). 

f ’.OS 

- organisation of Louis XIV., 4 402 

— relorms under Xapoleon 111., 

i'»001 

-t\pes, 4216. 4217, ,74SO 

art <‘»f to-day. :»:5 .k8 

— Ill Atlanta' Ocean history, .‘»(5(5.“>, .'>(5(57 

— Austrian negotiitiuns (18(58 7 0), 

r»noi. .'»(i0.'., .'>000 

— Austrian war mediation (18(5(5), ,'>078 
Dourbon dMiasty, 4l.'>7-6.'> 

— Ifoiirlxiii inoiiarebv and approach of 

Hevolutioii. 4.')(5:5-7.'> 

-- l5ourbon nionarehv’s tall, 48.*50-7O 

— llourbon monarchy's restoration, 

48:50 40 

— liourboii iMiwers and (Jreat I5ritain, 

4.701 8 

** capitulations " of Francis I. to the 
Turks. :5()(»l, ::oi7 
--Capet kings, 557(5(5 :5808 
Carolingian dynasty. :57(il -60 

— Chart a of 1814, 18:50 

-- Church and Stat'> (|u:trreL .'>:502 

— colonial possessions. 4(5:50, .■>22(5, 

see also under names of eolonies 

— eommereial history, 4(521 

the Cominime (1871), 4(5li;5, .’>22*5 

— eoiistit iitional refoniis of 18(50, ."jOO.^ 
-- consuls installed, 4(504, 4604 

— eurreney, 

-- Danish raids and t'ornpiesls, :5:i78, 
:5.'>48 

— drama, of to-day, .'i:5.8(5 

— Duteli war (1671), 4 12,'» | 

— education to-day, .'>:59.> I 


Fis—Fra 

France, educational scheme of Napoleon, 
4706 

— English w'ars : in thirteenth eentury, 

:586(5 -72; (1777), 4.->(57 ; (170:5- 

1801), 4770; naval ('iig.igements, 
.'>.'>25-27 ; se(> also nanu's of wars 

— ethnology, :528 

— evolution of inediieval, :5780 08 

— leiidalLsm in, 4001-4120 

— finance, 

— financial adiuini.str.ition, history, 

4622 

— founding of inediicval. -400:5-07 

— franchise (1814-48), (5:587-88 

— Frankish ('Tiipire, :5471 0(5 

— Cerman wars (1107), :5(»82 ; (1(580), 

4 442 ; (1870) ; see Fraiieo-Piussian 
War 

— gipsies in, iierseciition of, :5110 
- government, 

• Holy l>eague's war against. .‘5(588 

— Huguenot wars. 4285-02 

- industry and commeree, 

— Malian campaign (18(57), 500;5 

-- Italian policy of Najtoleon 111., 50:57 

- l.ilionr agitation nmler the Second 

Kmi)in‘, 52(5(5 

— lit»*ratnre ami learning in thirteenth 

and lonrteenth ei'iitnri«*s, 4 1 .‘51 

— literature of iiresent day, 5:582 

— Loins XIV.'s empire, 4:50:5-1 40 1, 

4 4:51 45 

— Ivoilis I’hihpiie. 48.')0-70. 100.5-2 4 

— Mazarin’s mfinenee and i>ohey, 4:514- 

— Mexican (‘xpedition (18(5(5-67), 508(5 

— .Milan war (1701). 4 451 

modern eondilions. .'>:577-0(5, 6:'74 

— monarchy restored (1811). 1762 

— miisie ol to-day. 5:588 

— Napoleon’s uars and reign : see 

Xapoleon 

— navy, present condition. 6:574 

- I*aeilie Ocean aeipiisittons, 1115. 

lilt) 

— iiapal ban (1:502), .57 4:5 

— parh'inent in seventei>nth century, 

4:51‘5 

— parliament. ,74,SJ 

— jtoetry of mcdueval times, :5M()2-K 

— jirovisional govi'rnment. of 1818, 

4784 

— pnhlie huiiding opi'rations imder 

.\a.p(»!eon III., 52(5(5 

— n'ligion n'-estahlislu'd liy Napoleon. 

4705 

— Hepnhliean movement ntid(*r Louis 

Philippe. 4005 21 
J{ei)uhlie jiroelaimed (1870), 512:5 

— He\oliition of 18:50, |8I51 

— Hevolntion of 1701 - sei' French 

Hevolutioii 

Kielu'lieii’s supremacy and policy. 

4 : 51 : 5-22 

Second Emi'ire, 5005 -:52, 50!):5 1)4, 
.'.10.'>-2‘5 

— Second Itepnblie, 4040- .56 
Seven Vear.s War (175(5), 41(54 

— socialism in. .52(50 

-social lile under the Capets. ;5700- 
:5808 

— social prohleiusaiid retonns in, 5260- 

-52(57 

— Spanish Succession negotiations 

(1870), 5101 

-S|)anish Sneeession War’s influenei^ 
on, 4402 

— S))anish war (e. 1540), 5948 

States Ceneral, assembly under 
Louis XVI. (1780). 457:1 

— Swiss alliance ri'iiewal (166:5), 4402 

— Third Hejuihlie. liistory of, 522:5-27 

— trade corporations. 6:588-540 

— trade in twi'lfth century, 4060-65 

' trade in .seventeenth eenfiiry, 4417 

— Tnrkisli alliance (15:55), 458(5 

— 'rurkish dispute (1001), 5226 27 

- Valois rulers, :58O0-:5 4 

- see also names of rulers, W’ars, etc. 
France* Auatole, 5:584 

France, Isle of: s(>e Mauritius 
Francesco, Christian name : st'o Francis 
Franche Comte, 4 404 
Franchise, parli imentary, changes 
effected by Itcform Bill (1867), 
500 : 5 , 5163 
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Franchise, (ISO.i). 4094 o.'i 

— industrial j)rf)iircss inlhu'uced by, 

():{87 

— Reform Hill (18:f2), 4Sno, 5003 
-' reform (1884). .5175 

— 'I'lirkey, H:isn 

— universal sulfraKe in Ajislralia. 1078 

— women’s snlfraRe; see Women’s 

St Iff rage 

Francia, aneient eonntry, 66 
Francia, Jose Gaspar, 5064-84 
Francis, of Anjou, projeeted marriage 
witli Queen Elizahelh, 4273 
Francis of Assisi, St., 3740, :i740, :i74l, 
3053-56 

Francis I. of Austria. 1825. 4 S 2 r, 

— iiuil Kreneh Hevolnli iu. 1641 

■ nieetiuR ^’ajiolt'on alter Aiisterlitz, 

47;i0 

Francis of Hrittai>>’. revolt aRainsf 
Louis XI., 3825 et setp 
Francis I. of Carrara. 3060 72 
Francis II. of Carriit Ji, .306!» -72 
Francis I., knm of I'Yanee (1515 17), 
1228-30, 42'2U 

aeet'ssion to I n neh throne, 3834 

— idlianee aRainst, for proteetion ol 

Italy. 4212 

- betrothal to Claudia of T'r.anee. 3833 
-- the “ eapitnlations ” of 1535, 3004 

and Kniperor Charles V.. 4211 
and Henry VIII., 4231 
It.'ilian wars, iW.'.lO, 1212 

- at tomb of St. 1 lenis, 1210 
troops of, 4210, 4217 

Francis II. »»f I'ranee (1550 1560), 4285, 
4354. 42S0 

Francis I. ot (JonzaRa. 3207 
Francis, duke ot Cuise, death at 
Orleans (1.563). 4286 

— le.ider ot Catholie luirty in Franee, 

4285 

Francis I., ol Lorraine, Holy Homan 
emperor, 47}2!> 

Francis II., Holy Homan emperor • see 
Francis J. ol Austria 
Francis, duke ot .loinville, 4005. 4000 
Francis of Mercy, Baron ; see Mer<‘y. 
Haron Francis of 

Francis IV , duke ol Modena, fliRht into 
Austria <1831), 4876 
reactionary reiRii. 4812 
Francis II. of Xaples, Sicilian tnsurree- 
lion (1860). 5043 

-- surrender at (Jaeta to Victor Kni- 
niaiiuel (1861), 5040 
Francisan Order, Canadian missions. 
6022 

— foundation, 3740. 3055 

— the friars and their influenee on 

literature and aft, 3307 

— niissionarv work in .America, 5(124. 

5020 

- jiapal persecution ol, in fourteenth 

eiuitury, 3623 

(piarrel with I’oyie .lolin .WII., 3745 
Francis Charles, archduke of Austria, 
renunciation (1848), 4040 
Francis Ferdinand, archduke of Austria 
(1900), r>:i:}2 

Francis Foscari, doRe ot Venice, 3062. 

.■mo 

Francis Joseph, emperor of Austria, 
4036, 0000 

— -Austrian throne ascended, 4040 
character and lite, 5336 

— conference of Cernian princes at 

Frankfort. 5062 

— coronation in 1867, 5000 

— Cernian federai^ion, policy, 4962-60 

— Italian campairn. 5026 

Napoleon Ill.’s meetiuRs wi'h, 5087 

— in Prussian war ot 1866. 5078 

— at Santa Lucia (1848). 4027 
Francis Rakoezy II., prince of Transyl¬ 
vania. 3130, 0124 

Francis Sforza : see Sforza 
Francis Xavier, St., 487, 523. 827, 5030 
Franco, Joao, PortuRuese premiirr, 5407 
Franv'ois : see Francis 
Franco-Prussian war (1870), 5107-51 

— - casualties, 5151 

— “ charRe of the eipht hundred." 0114 

- effects on European history. 4787 

— disyiosition of Fretich army at bo- 

ginning, 5105 
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Franco-Prussia'i war. French Council > Franklin, Sir John, arctic exploration, 
of War (May, 1870), .5000 6336-40. It).., O.lz'.:, 0^20, O.iJS, 

— French demands the immediate I O.i.'l.'l, O.'i.i? 

cause of, 5102 

— French soldiers’ unrealised dream of Franklin, reli-t expedition. 63.32 

victory, to lace p. 5105 i Franks, iieojilt*; see I'rankish Empire 

— horrors of w-ar, as suRROsled liy j Fransecky, Prussian Rcneral. at Konig- 

Dore’s pictures, 0102 i gmlz. 5076 

— the interrogator, an episode, 5101 | Franz, Christian name : see h’raucis 

— march on Paris, 5125 ; Franz Ferdinand, :>3.i; 

— Metz, capitulation, 511.3, 5120. 5130 i Franz Josef’s Land, 3 

— mobilisation of (Jerman army. 5103 

— national monument “ tiermania,’ 

0001 


— neutrality of the Pow'crs, 5104 

— otlieial deel.iratioii of. 5103 

— Paris HicRH (1870 71), 5126, 5138, 

5145. 5140 

— peace negotiations (1871), 5140 

— S(‘dan. surrender (1870). 5120-21 

— Strassluirg, ea)>itiilation .1870), 5125 

— three armies of ilcrmany ainl their 

disposition, 5]o5 

Franconia, formati.ui of diieh.v in s(>v< n- 
toentli century, 4307 
Frankenhausen, Ixattle. 4 1 77 
Franc-tireurs, in Franeo-Pnissian war, 
5126 1 

Frankfort, Grace of (1530). 1217 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, eomnicri'ial his¬ 
tory. 4607 

— eonferenee of < Jerman jirinees (1863). 

.5062 

— eonstitulion Rranted (1816), 4833 

— Diet ol (1338). 3624 
-of (1863). .5061 

— Federal Parlianumt (1848 51). 1010- 

21, 4035-38. 4013-47, 1057-74 
! — Prussian aeipiisition ami rule (1866). 

! 5080, .5081, .5082 

— Synod ol (704), 3527 
I — views of, 4000 

Frankfort-on-the-Oder, 436 •• 
Frankincense, aneient Egyptian trade 
in, 2244 

Frankish Empire. 3471-06 

— Alanianni eam]>aiRn (106), 3474 

— assault at arm.s, O.'i.so 

Honilaee’snd'onnationol theChiindi, 
;’,521 

— honndaries nnd«T Convention ol 

Mersen (870). 3.582 

— Hiirgiindian war (llfth eeiitn.y). 3471 
cavalry modelled on H.\zanline 

cavalry. 2033 

— Charlemagne’s emi'ire. :’.481 06 

-- Christianity accepted, history. 3517 

— iianish raids and eompiests, 3516 
ethnoloRy of Franks, 328 
federation of tribes to lorm, 3418. 

3171 

— feudalism enforced in Cn'cee. 2‘*71 

— (Jothie wars of .sixth century, :?t56 

— (Gregory’s elforts to intlueiu'e llic 

(Jallie Clinreh, 3526 
kings from 511 737, list of, 3470 

— literature and the arts in time ot 

Charlemagne, 3100 

— I,.omt)ard kingdom destroyisl by 

(774), 3465, 3468. 2484 

— Middle Ages, history survey, 3:;71, 

3374 

— monastic school of the Charlemagne 

period. .7.526' 

— nobility, rise of. 3478 

Northern (Jaiil efimiuered, 4004 07 

— the jiapaey allied with (eiglith cen¬ 

tury), 3481 

— policy tow'ards neighhoiiring jieopb's 

in sixth eenfiiry, :’.475 

— ri^e, to Jiower, 3471 -80, 2388, 2302 03 

— Saxons siilHhied by Charlemagne, 

3482 

— in sixth century, extent of territory, 

3157 

— Slavs as enemii^ of, 3404 

— Thiiriugian kingdom deslruyed bv 

(531), 3475 

— Verdun l*artition Treaty (843). 3406 

— warrior, statue of, 0470 

■' see also names of rnlera , 

Franklin, Benjamin, agency in London, 
6077 78 

— character, 6090 

— French embassy, 6093-6101, 4569 

— IMirtrait, 6098 


OO, 6311 
Frascati, sotM«>meiit ol, 2704 
Fraser, General Simon, ooso 
Fraser canon, oooo 
Fraser river, 0170 
Frater Georgius : see Abiriinuzzi 
Frederic I. of .(nigm : sec I'ri'derie 11. 

of Sicily (1206 1337) 

Frederic, duke ot Aiignstenbiirg. claims 
to Schleswig-Holstein (186.3), 5063, 
5065. 5151. 5000 

Frederic II., Anslri.in diikc (d. 1246). 
3118 

Frederic III. (the Fair) of Austria, 
king of till* Homans (1311-30). 

Frederic I., grand duke ol Hadcn (1852 
lOOT). .1210 

Frederic II., grand duke of Hadcn 
(1007), 5210 

Frederic, diikc ol Hohcinia (d. ll^O), 
3151 

Frederic V., ol Hohcnii:i ami the 
Palatinate (d. 1632). 1301. 1000 
T^'ederic III. elector ol Hramb'iibiirg : 

see Frederic J.. king ol I’nissi:! 
Frederic I., of Denmark and Norw'ay 
(1523 :53), 437M }070 
Frederic II.. ol Dcnniark and Norway 
(1550-1588), 13/2. 1070 
Frederic III., ol Denmark ami Norway 
(1618 1670). 1375. 1102. 4.'>'i0 
Frederic IV., of Dcnniark and Norway 
(1671 1730). 4 101. 1101, 4500 
Frederic VI., ol Denmark and Norway 
(d. 1830), 1578. 5153 
Frederic VII., of Denmark (1808 6:5). 

4013 45. 5151, OOOt, .'lOO.-, 

Frederic VIII., of Di'iimark (lOoO). 
5111 

Frederic III., (Jerman (Mn|>cror (1 ssk) 
52115. •■,2// 

— Hi niarck ojiposcd hv (186‘5). 5050 
campaign in I’russian war againsi 

Austria (1866), 507:5 

— coinmand in Fraiico-T’nissian wai 

(1S70). 5105 

— as Crown Prince, 0057 
marriage. 1000 

Frederic I., landgrave ot Ilesse-Cassi'l ; 

see Frederic 1.. ol Sweden 
Frederic IV., tlukc ol H(»lstcin-(Jottorii 
(1700), 4101. 1108 

Frederic I., Barbarossa, Holy Homan 
emperor (1121 1106). :56i)2 U) 

— ambassadors before Hk* po]»e and 

doge, 0002 

— on eriisaile. 4vi34 .‘56 

— ileatli, story of. :53!t2 

deleal at Legnano (1 1 76). 3301 

— election as (Jerman King (1152), 000.'/ 

— entering .Milan, .'iOOl 

— - finding bis body. 0000 

— Italian victories, 3015 

— law for peace ot empire enacted, 4121 
and papacy, :57:5() 

[ — reeeptiitn of delegates of the Itojic 
and doge. OOO.', 

— relations witb king of Hobeinia. :515:5 

- rejuiblicanism repressed by. :5:501 

- sons knighted at Mainz (1181), ;:000 
Frederic II., Holy Homan emperor 

(1104-1256), 3302-05, 3612 15 

0002, 0050 

Cologne merchants reprimanded. 

I 4665 

I — ernsade undertaken, 4646 

— FriMieh clergy oppose. 3781 
Italian reign, 3'.)56-52 

— l>a* al rtda ions w i h, :5T35, :5014 

— religious views, :5730 

— tiTaty with the Sultan Alkamil 

(1228), 1064 

Frederic III., Holy Homan eniia^ror 
(1415-03), 55651 -57 , 06 52 , 36 50 

— accession, 305:4 



GENERAL INDEX 

Frederic III.. urroBunt rlaiins of. :U00 

— claim to UniiKarian throne, :i654 

— inerriaKC, lUlh 

— RweariiiK allegiance to, 3(UI 
Frederic of Naples (140rt). :mi, 3978 
Frederic of Nuremhurg (fl. 1411), 3637, 

.y!:s9 

Frederic III., EhMstor Palatine, t'alvin- 
ism intr<»(lui‘e(l by, inb) his terri- 
torv. 4293 

Frederic I., of Prussia (in.')?-171:!), 44 >1 

— recognised as king ot Prussia, 4449 

— relalions with Poland, 3282 

— serfs liberated. 6382 

Frederic II., the Great, of I’rus.sia (1712- 
86), 4:)37-4.'), 4.3:.8 62 

— Austrian alliance (1769). 4.'»r)9 

— Austrian Sm-cession War, ir)(J3. 4528 

— commercial policy. 4633 

— English alliance (17.')6). 4.)().'j 
--fdh 'r’s harsh treatment ot, 4536 

- Fiirsteiibund fornu'd 4502 
' military genius. 4540 

— I’oland policy, 4558 

-portraits and pictures. Hfi'S, 4)40, 
4341, 1313. i3tt 
■ Russian policy. 3359 
Frederic, duke ot Savello . see Sa\ello. 
Frederic, duke ol 

Frederic (the Magaalimous) ot Saxonv 
(1517) : see .lohn Frederick i-J 
Saxony 

Frederic III. oi Saxonv (1518) 1181 
Frederic II. <>1 Sicih. 3976, 3998 
Frederic III. of Sicil>, 3t>76 
Frederic II., duke of Swabia (II. 1125), 
3599 

Frederic V., duke of Sw’abia. on Crusade 
(1 190), 4036 :58 

Frederic I. of Sweden (1719). i.58o, 43S1 
Frederic I. ot Wurtemherg (d. 1816). 
4834 

Frederic Augustus I., elector of Saxony ; 

sec Angnstns II. of Poland 
Frederic Augustus II., (deci or ol Saxony: 

see Augustus 111. ol I’oland 
Frederic Augustus I., king ot Saxony 
(1750 1827). 4832. tS.l'i 
Frederic Augustus II., king ol Saxony 
(1795-1851), 4879, 4922 
Frederic Augustus III., king of Saxony 
(1904), 5219 

Frederic Augustus, duke of York (1763- 
1827), 4694 

Frederic Charles, priin'c of Prussia 
(1828-85), 5073, 5105. 5130, 5136 
Frederic Francis II., grand duke ((f 
Mecklenburg, 5130 

Frederic William, the Great, elector nt 
Rrandcnbiirg (1640 88), 4386 92. 
43S7 

— alliance wdtb emperor (1672). 4127 
alliance with Dutch agaiii.st Louis 

XIV. (1672). 4125 

campaign against France (1671), 
4429 

— eommereial policy. 1633 

“ foundation of tiie Prussian monareliy, 
4385 

— power in imperial election. 4408 

— iluarrel witli Freneb king (1684). 4438 

— reforms of. 1388 

— war with Sw’cden (1676), 4495 
Frederic William I., elector ot Uosse 

(1831), 4878 

— attitude in Prussian annexation, 

5082 

— federation of (Germany, policy, 4966 

74 

- revolution of 1848. 4922 

Frederic William I., king of Prussia 
(1688 -40), 4533-37 

— eommereial policy, 4633 

— meeting with ('rown Prince, 1332 

— vidting a boy.s' school, 4333 
Frederic William II.. king of J’russia 

(1744-1797), 4562 

Frederic William in., king of Prussia 
(1770-1810), 4835 38, 4H2i) 

— break with Napoleon and alliance 

will) tsar (1813). 4756 

— reaetinnary measunxs, 4835 

— religious view's. 4827 

Frederic Wiliiam IV.. king of Prussia 
(1795-1861), 4884 85. 4882, 1962 
foreign policy failure, 4885 

•548$ 


Frederic Will'amIV., dennan federation 
policy. 4903, 4961-69 

— Nuremberg claim, .501.5-18 

— retirement from government (1857), 

5029 

— revolution of 1848, 4919-24 

— Jlusso-Turkish war, policy, .5010 

— Sehloswig-Holstein question, 4913- 

45 

Fredericksburg, battle (1862). 6247 
Frederiksborg. fort, ((old Foast. 2273 
Fredrikshamm, peace of (1809), 4851. 
5162 

Free Church of Scotland, established 
(1813), 4895 

Freeman’s Farm, battle (1777), 6090 
Free-Soilers, in 1 .S.A.. 4231 
Freethought, development in Middle 
Ages, 3739 

Free Trade, agitation against C*<irn 
liaw.s. 4817 

— (lov«*rnment 8iip|M)rt( 1852-65). 1980- 

.5003 

Fregella*, revolt .against Rome. 2658 
Freiburg, market house, 3671 

— arehbisliop ol (1841). 4971 

— Diet of (1810). 3108 

Freire, ex-presideiil ol Cliili. 5988 
Fremantle, Australia. t063 
Fremont, John C., (1813 90 ), 6228 29. 

6220, 6234-5 
French, General, 23 lo 
French East India Company : see East 
India Company (French) 

French Indo-China, luoleetorale, 1415 
Preach Guiana. 

French Guinea, 2275, 6196 
French Revolution, 4637-47. 1649-78 

— Austrian inlerlerenee. 4011, 1661 

— Rrifisb attitude. 4770 

— eelehralion of Mass during the Reign 

of Terror, 1677 

-- Cbureli estates s«M|uestrated. 4656 

- C<unmi(tee of Public Satety. 4668 

— Commune in power, 4663 

— the Directory, 4643, 4674, 4679 

- ee.uioinie and imiusirial resiills, 

I 6383-99 

- (Uirolling \olunteers in the Republl- 

ean army. 4063 
foreign attilllde. 4659 

- gaoler reading names of prisoners 

eondemned. 4673 

- general sur\ey ol perital, 1637 17 
-- guillotine s**eneH. 4673 

- Napoleon’s rise lo power. 4643 
National (luard. 4612 

t — Prussian deelarutioii (»f war, 4663 

— Reign of Terror, 4669 

— Republic proclaimed (1791), 1664 
-- Swi.ss (iiianl massacred. 4663 

-- West Indies atfeefed. 6193 95 
French West Indian Company : see 
’ West Indies 

: Frere, Sir Bartle, 2327, 5513, 5517, 2327 
Frentanii, tribe. 2414 
Frescobaldi, banking business. 4064 
Frey, Norse ileify, 3534 
Freya, Norse goddess. 3534, 3361 
Freycinet, Charles de, 5126 
Friars, influence on literature and art, 
3397 

— - see also under iiame.s of various 

orders 

Friedland, Albert Wallensteia, duke of : 

see Wallenstein 
Friedland. battle (1807), 4732 
Friendly Islands : see Tonga Arehi- 
jielago 

Friends, Society ol, ('anadian settlers. 
6119 

— as pioneers of missionary work, 5640 

— Pennsylvania and New Jersev colon¬ 

ised, 6053-51 

“ Friends of India,'’ Bengal " partition ’* 
agitation, 1348 
Friesland, :i523. 3682 
Frigga. Norse goddess, 3.534 
Frisians, ancient people, 328,3430,3479 
Frit^sche, Friedrich Wilhelm, 5272 
Friuli, margraxiate founded by (’harles 
the Great (796). 3694 
Frobisher, Sir Martin, 552.5-26, 6018, 
6321-27, 4271 
Frobisher Sound, 6018 
Frode, Are ; see Are Erode 


Frc—Fut 

Froebel, Julius, 4039 
, Fronde, formation of (he new Fronde 
(C. 1650), 4319 

— riots of 1648, 4314 

I Friola I., Galicia eompiered. 3985 
Froissart, 78 

i Frontenac, Count, 6028-34, 6031 
Fructuosus of Tarracoaia, martyred 
(297). 3509 

Fruit, neolithic culture, 161 
Frundsberg, George von, 4212, 1213 
Fuad Pasha, 5012-13 
Fudai, class of old Japanese land¬ 
owners, 493 
Puego, volcano, 3720 
Fuegians, people. 328, 330, 5613 
Fufluns, god. 2418 

Fuggers, banker family of Hungary, 
3137. 1175. 4596. 5943 
Fugger, Anton, 4598 
Pugger, Jacob, 1393. 4118 
Fuh-chan-fu, optm lo foreign trade. 5506 
Fu-hi : SCI* Kn-lisi 

Fujiwara, Japani'se family, aneosfrv, 
461. 467. 470 

— ebroiiology, 116 

— inlliienee. growth of. 470 

— struggles against and loss of power, 

471 

Pugi-yama, volcano. 431. 120 
Fu-hsi, legendary Cliinesi' ruler. 718. ; 32 
Fukuda Tokuzo, on constitiition ol tiie 
Varna to Society. 465 
Fukuzawa Tukichi, Ja]>anese ednea- 
tionalisl, 600 , 001 
Fulahs, race of i)eopie, 328, 102 
Fulbe, African tribe, Ilrifisli expedition 
against, 5519 

— TTaiisa .states enmjiiered, 2221 

— exieiil ot range. 5555 

— Ivpe of. 2210 

Western Sudan kingdom. 2227 
Fulda, abfiey of, j)os^(‘sdnus iii time of 
Charlemagiu'. 3191 

Fu lin, Chinese name for tlie Roman 
Empire, 1161 

Folk, king of Jerusalem, formerly 
count of Anjou (1131 44). 4029 32 
Pulvia. wif(> ot Mark Antoxy, 2682 
Fambina, state. West Sudan : see 
Adamawa 

Fund), Atriean tribe. 2249 
Fundy, Bay of, ITeneh settlement. 6020 
Funeral ceremonies : see l>urial customs 
Funza River, Cbibeha settlenuMit, 5808 
Pur, Brilisli enu'ire traiie. 5582 

— Canadian trade, 6019 34. 6055, 6101, 

6128-30 

— North American trade. 6055 
Furachogae. legend, 5896 
Purlo Pass, 2613 

Furs, negro tribe. 3.38 
Furstenau, town, gipsy monument 
described. 3105 

Furstenberg family, imperial eagli' on 
shield of, 3599 

Purstenbund, league of German jirinees, 
4562 

Further India, 1387-1 115 

— Rrahmaii influence, c\ ideneesof, 1390 

— Buddhism in, 1390 

— climate, 1125, 1126 

— coiiHiries of, and their history, 

1393-99 

— early idstory, 1387, 1389 

— ethnology, 1388 

— flora, 1126 

— French policy, 1128 

— inseriiitloiis as source of history, 1390 

— languages, 1389 

— races, 1127 

— river systems. 1125 

— see also names of eouiitries in 
Purtwangler, authority on ancient 

Troy, 179 

Fury Strait, Parry names, 6338 
Fusagarugas, people, 5822-23 
Fnsan, Japanese settlement, 464, 861, 
86# 

Fussen, peace (1745), 4530 
Fust, Johann, printing inventions, 4172 
Fustel de Coulanges, M., 5386 
Futa Jallon, Fulbe kingdom, 2226 
FutU All Shah. 1982 
Future ol. the human race, article, 
6411-12 
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Ga, tribe, :i28 

Gabert, arciibwliop of lUioims; see 
.Sylvoater JI. 

Gablenz. Anton von, 5071 
Gablenz, Ludwig von, 5078 
Gabotto, Giovanni : see ('af)o(, .Tuhii 
Gabriel Bathory, priin'e of Traus> I- 
vania (lfioy-13). :il48 
Gabriel Bethlen (Isethleu), of 

'I raiisylviiniii (I0i;i-20f, 8128, 

8118, ViOG, 4:{(»i 

Gabrini Nicholas : see Ricn/l 
Gaekwar o! Baroda, VIA i 
Gaels : see, Hi^hlauders 
Gaelic, lauRuuKc, 840S 
Gaeta, 5049, 4054 

Gaetano, Benedetto, eardinal : 8 ('e lloui- 
face VIn., pope 
Gcetulicus, Co. Lentulus. 2718 
Gage, General, G078-85 
Gagern, Friedrich von, 4924 
Gagern, Heinrich von, 1958-59, i9!i7 
Gagern, Max von, 491G-24, 19U 
Gaika tribe, 828, 5509- lit 
Gaillenreuth Cave, i 27 
Gaius Caesar, graiKisou of Aiigusliis 
(d. 4 A.P.), 2707 
Gaius Caligula : see Caligula 
Gaia Bahu IV., king, 1878 
Gakmak, .Multan (if Kgypt, 2158 
Galapagos Islands, HO 
Galatia, kingdom, Asia Minor, founding 
by the Cauls, 1828, 2480 

— idenfily of Calatians witli Kelts, 

2425 

-- iMaeedonia invaded. 2579-80 
■— Jtoinati e.oiuiuesl. 18:{(i, 2884 
“ Galatian, wounded, ” 2.57» 

Galba, l{(jman emperor, 2724, 272.5, 
ii724 

Galba, P. Sulpicius, 2588 
Galachas, people, 828, 1128 
Galeazzo, prinee of Milan (d. 1402), 
8G82 

Galeka, tribe of Kaflirs, 828, 5512 18 
Galerius, Homan enipt'for, 2775, 277(i 

— (iinistini peiscentions, 808, 2875, 

8500 

Galicia, Moorish rule ' s(‘e Spain-Mctors 
Galicia, ces.sion to J'oland proposed 
(1G88), 5082 

Galileo (15G4-1012), ///8, tl42 
Galim, kingdom, West Sudan, 2228 
Galla, Afriean people, 828 . 2254, 2208 
Gallas, Matthias, eount of (t1. 1084) ; 

8(;e Matthias, count of Callus 
Gallegos, 828 

Galli, identity with Kelts, 2425 
Gallienus, Homan ('inperijr (d. 208), 
277t», 27(19 

Gallienus, son of Valerian, 1800 
Gallinas, (dimology, 828 
Gallipoli (amuent Kallipolis), 'I’urkish 
eomiuest, 1857, 2981. 4050 
Gallisoniere, governor of Cii('b(>e, 0058 
Gallo, Isla del, Sooth America, 5900 
Galton, Sir Francis, 0128 -8o 
Gallus, Itoman eiesar, 2784 
Gallus, Asinius, Homan consul (e. 

27 H.O.). 2092 
Gallus, C. Cornelius. 2089 
Gallus, Trebonianus, Itomaii empiTor, 
2799 

Galtamelak, radnan statue, 4129 
Galumalemna, Samoan eiiiet (1787), 975 
Galway, Lord, 4460 

Gama, Christoforo da, I’ortugiiese 
sailor, 2254 

Gama, Vasco da : s(*e Vas(‘(; da Cauja 
Gambacorta Family, Pisa rnled by, 8958 
Gambetta. Leon, 5120, 5121, 5128, 5 120 1 
Gambia. 5518 19. 5570, 559 4 
Gambuli, Aramsvan tribe, 1079, 1708 
Gancho types, 59;{:i 

Gandamak, Treaty of 1879 l)etween 
Britain and Afghanistan, 1880,1528 , 
Gandhara, Indian tribe, 120I, 1S49 \ 

Gando, kingdom. Niger district, 2227 ! 

Ganesa, son of Kiva, god of cunning, j 
1207, 1890 I 

Ganesba. 1171 

Ganges, river, India, account (jf river 
system, 1149 

— delta, civilisation of, 1149 

— drainage urea, 112 4 


Ganges, feast of, at Bi.uarcs, 1209 
’ — Fakir's Rock, 1157 

— source. II40 
Gangootri, 1110 

'Ganthakara, niunastcrv. 1870 
I Garakontie’s baptism tiroipiois chief), 

I 9025 

Garamiea, c(juntry east <•£ the 'J’igris. 
2857 

Garamantes, jic«>pl<', 828 
Garanchacha, legend. 58i<s 
Garay, Francisco de, 0018 
Garborg. Arne, 5100 
Garcia, Diego, in Paraguay. 5914 
Garcias, Calieia and Pcituga! under 
, (1065), 8987 

' Garcilasoo de la Vega, history of Ineas 
i written, 5825, 5854 

I Gardarike, ancient kingdomfc8589 
I Gardens of Midas, 2405 
i Garenganja, Africa : see Katanga 
I Garfield, J. A., jire.sident I'.S.A., 0257 
I 60, 9255, 9257 

i Gargem, Inez V-, 4959-60 
Gartawalis, 'riltctan native.^, 828 
Garibald, dtike of Bavaria in 6th 
century, 8462 

Garibaldi. Giuseppe. 5085-50. 5020, 5029 

— Austrians harassed by, 4981-82 
' t'aprcra his island home, 5047 

— entry into Naples (1800), 5045 
fan'well to Admiral Miindy at 

Naples, 5049 

— fights for tlie French in Franco* 

Prussian war, 5188 

— Italiiii freedom struggle, 1781, 

1951, 5020, 5088 

— maniteslo to Italy, 5089 
Ma/.zini’s relations nith, 5085 

— Meotana defeat (1807). 5l»98 

— monument in Rome. .Oo/.v 

prjlicy opposed to tliaf <»f Cavoiir 
ami Victor Enimanne! 5049 
retreat near Ravenna, 5o • i 

— Rome delenee, 4982. 5(»80 

— Sicilian e.vpeditioii (18(>0), 5018 
statue at Florenee, 5049 

— woiouh'd at Asi»romonle (1 h02), 

5050 

Garigliano, battle (915). 89lo 
Gamier, Marie Jos, 1>J5 
Garnier-Pag»)s. Etienne, t908 
Garnier-Pages, Louis. 1912 
Garter, Order of, 5S.s:i 
Gasaland, district, 2290 
Gasca, Pedro de la, .»912, 5918 
Gascons, people, 828 
Gaselee, Sir Allred, 5507 
Gases, imdeeular motions controlled 
b.y gravitation, *.)(> 

Gastein, treaty (1865). 5066 
Gaston, diike of ()rlc:inH, 4814 
Oatacre, General, 2889 
Gates, General 6090 

Gathas, ancient songs in llic A vest a, 
1808 

Gatinara, battle (1524), 4212 
Gattamelata, Erasmo, 2,995, 8902 
Gau, district of the Alainanni, 8448 
Gauchos, race, 828, 579, 188 
Gaugamela, battle, 2556 
Gauhar, Futemid general, 2145 
Gaul, ancient province, Kun»p(', 

Frankish kingdom, 8472 96, 4094- 
97, 2888 

— (foths settle in, 8452 

— insurrecliini against Nero (68), 2724 

— Huns driven from (451), 2790 

— Julius ('a'sar's rule in, 2608 

— political divisions, 2482 

— serfdom under Roman Kin))ire. 

! 4098 

— Teutons driven out by Cu*sar, 8185 

— see also (Iaids 

“ Gaul, The Dying,” 1829, is.v: 

“ Gaul and His Wile, The,” 1855 
Gauls : Asia Minor invasions. 1827 

— Attains of Pergamus defeats, 1829 

— Bronz<; Age migration, 149 

— bronze work, examples of, 2457 

— ebaructerist ies, 2426 
--chariot burial, 2459 

— elan system, or vassalage, 2480 87 

— Crimean invasion, 2450 

— ethnology, 828 

— Italy invaded, 242.1 
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Gauls, for kingdoi )t t»alii.f(•:«.; see 
('Ulaiea. 

— P.ome linaded. 2022-2:;. 2427 

— Ronuin eojojiiest, 2:!81, 2l):{(). 2082 

— Wooden iioust"-. 2457 

I Gaumata. A. Magus : see Rardi.; 

I Gaunt, John of : s(‘e John of CauuL 
I “ Gauss," Polar exploration, 9547, 0848 
Gautama, tamily of Riiddha, 1180 
Gaveston, Piers, 5874, 8880 
Gaw-Laya. king of Arakan, 

Gawler. Colonel, Idos 
Garvock, commander - f piuiitivi* ex¬ 
pedition against the Wahakis. 1”i2‘J 
Gaza. 1680 , 255 1 , 1088 
Gebal, or Byblos (modiTii Jebeil), 
ancient Plnenician town 286, 1786, 
1748, 2552 

Gebaud, king of the Alamannl: see 
Cihiild 

Gebeleizis, Tlmudan god, 2401 
Gebert, pope: 8(‘c Sylvcsti^r TT. 

Gebhard of Zahringen. bi.shop of i‘on- 
stance, 8590 

Gedrosia, ancient Italiiehistan, 2506 
Gedymin, grand duke of Litiniania 
(1816). 8210 

Geez, Semitic language, 2251 
Geges. dialect, 800 1 
Geiler of Kaiserperg (d. 15I0), :{750 
Geiserich, king of the Vandals, Atpea 
invaded.2202, 8452 

— allianc(‘ uitb Attila. 802!) 

— Carlhagt* (‘omiinu’ed and stale 

founded. 2790 

Huns iuMteil to iii\a le Western 
Kiirope, 8454 

- l»redator\ expeditions irom Car¬ 

tilage. 2208 

— Home sacked (15.'), 2792 

— works of art siuit from Home to 

Carthage, 8454 
Geismar, gri'at oak of, 5525 
Gelimer, Vandal king. 2201, 29lo 
Gelon, General. 2;i82 
Gemistus Plothon, treatises of, 2975 
Genmsius, lu'ad of the Paulieiaii'r, 
struggli* tor ri'ligions purity, 2987 
General Councils of the Church : see 
Councils o| the Cliureh 
General Security, Committee of. 1042 
Geneva, 42o7, 5591, 4208 
Geneva. Council of (15 49), 4200 
Genghis Khan, Mongol leader (1102- 
1227), character, 1484 

— death of (1227). 148 4 

— Indian e(.)n(|ucsts (1221 1222), 1218 
invasion (>1 Wt'sleni Asia, 19»if5 

— Kharism eomim'red l)y (1218), 1488 
laws of. 1185 

— Mongol empire founded. 4059 

— religious at lit mil*, 1485 

— Itussia inxaded (1222). 8805 

— youth and early batth's of, 1482 
Genghis Khan, legendary be o in Mon¬ 
golian tradition, J 109 

Gennadios, patriarch ol (!unstantinopU‘. 
2998 

Genoa, duke of (1848), 4928 
Genoa, Byzantine )K>ssessions, 2;{9<t 

- comnicrcial history, 4000 

— i:rusadi*s aided by : sec Crusades 

— ilefenee of Con.stantinojihi (1158), 

2991 

maritime explorations, 5001 

— Renaissance history. 8958 

-- rise of city during Middle Ages, 
8911 

— San borenzo ebureb, Saero Catinu 

jH-eserved in, 4020 

!— Saracens devastate (985-998), 4009 
1 - slave-trade with South America, 5944 

— Spanish war, 8998 99 

■ trade with Fast, 4054-59 

— trade with Kngluud and Holland 

(1817), 4060 

— Venice sit war with Holy Land 

(1257), 4042, 4045 

— views of jxirt. 4057 

Genovilly, Commodore Charles Rigault 
de, 1418 

Gentz, Friedrich von, 4882 
Geoffrey of Anjou, 8862 
Geoffrey of Monmouth, 8800 
Geography, course of geographical dis¬ 
covery, 50 
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Geography, *h‘vel(»i)nu‘ut of 

2305 

— Im)\v it (i(*feriaiii(‘s history, 15 at sp(i. 

— limited knowladi'O of the luicdcnts, 

50 

-- study ill relfitiun to history, U 
Geok Tepe, 20o 

Geology, fossils :itid auiiiuds of the 
earth, chart faciiiK 00 

— periods oud systems of earth's 

development. Mil 

— stages ot the earth’s history, 8<i 

— see also under various jieriods 
Geometric art, styles of tlu^ Dorians, 2!i() 
Georgakis, (treek i)atri(d (d. 1828), 1853 
George (Podiebrad), king of Itoheinia 

(1420-71), 3174. 3/75, .;/23 

— chosen king, 3051 

— Hungarian crown nd’used. 3171 

— regent lor King liUdislaiis. 3173 
George I. (Terterii), Dtilginan tsar 

(1280-85), 3040 

George II. (Terterii), Jlulgari.in tsar 
(1322-23), 30»7 

George I., ol Kiiglmd, 44‘»o. 45(i'.i 
•-ancestors drawing lots lor ((iiell 
siU'ces-5ion, ol22 

— in coronation robes. I.'tio 
(tt'orgia fli.liter granted hv. 0O42 

George II., of KuL'lind, I5l(i, I'll'j, 
-/5 / 1 

George III., oi‘ r.ngland. I52t), t700, /5/;/ 
• ehildr«*n ol. /eiJ 
•• eoloniid adininisluilioti, 1517 
insanity, 4775 
polic.v, 4.>47 

— Ili!ini<sgi\ing seiviee ill St rani’s 

(’atliedral. /i.i/' 

George IV., of Ihigland, 18()0, -isni, 4803 

- coronation, 4sn2, 

- - i(‘gcnc.\, 4775 

George V., oi Kngland. 5l3/i, 5 5///; 

George I., ol (trecce (1000), 5013, 5327, 

r, oj2 

George, i>rinee ot ilreeee, go\ernor ol 
(’ret**, 5212 

George V. of llan>i\ei (IMlii rs), /,'/7/, 
50s:i. 4072. 5072, 508 1 
George 1., Knssian ruler, ■">2S7 
George II., Unssian rider, .,'2,S7 
George, king ot Sa\on> (l'.» 02 -1 ooi), 
5210 

George, crown priiiei' of Servia (looo), 
037:5 

George 1. (Tuboub oi 'longa, 082, US.i 
George II. (Tubou), ol 'I'onga, 0S3, us.; 
George I. (Rakoesy), ]> ine<‘ ot Tran- 

s. \l\'ani!i, :5l2o, l:5lo 

George II. (Kakoezy), prince of 'I’ran- 
sylvania, :n20, :5278, .;i2U 
George I., grand dnke of Vlaliniir 
(1315), 3312 

George IL, grand dnki* of Viaiiiinir 
(1217). 3301 

George, prince ot Wales, Indian tonr 
(1005 00), 1:552, l.'.n Iti, l.iFtl, 

J.'i.rJ 

George Donitrijevitch, Uiissian jirince 
(14:51), :53i:5 

George Dolgoruki, gran.I dnk(‘ of Kie\ 
(1147;, :5:502 

George Frederic ot llatl n-Dnrlach, 4:502 
George Brankovic, 1 ngi i > »■ Si r\ ian king, 
144.3, 2087 

George Frederic, prince oi Waldeck, 
4.388. 414 1 

George the Syncellus, liislorian (702), 
217 

George William, (‘lector of llranden- 
burg (1020 10), 4302, 4:585 
Georgetown, Driti-di itiiiana, 557.'/ 
Georgetowft 5005, ciu.') 

Georgm, diOiict, America. 0042. 0217 
Georgia, regl.on in '1 rans(’ancasian 
liiissc', 1 t0.> 

Georgians, ellmology. :;20 
Gaorgios Phrantzes, liistorian : see 
I’ll rant Z(*s, (Icorgii )s 
Georgius Maniaces, llyzantine general : 
S(*t- Maniaces. 

Qepidte, (Jotbic race, 32o, 2380, 3032 
Geraldine, family, 3o:5i 
Gerberga. wife of ('arloman. 3407 
Gerhard III., tin* Urcat, eoiinl, of 
Ifolstein (1202 1:5 In), jiower in 
Di'iiinark. 350o. 407.5-70 
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, Gerhard, proveiKnI of Knights’ Hos* 
liitallera. 420» 

I Gerhard, ooiint. of Pluii, 4075 
> Gerjin, ancient towoi, 1727 
1 Gerlach, Ernest L. von, 4006, 4074 
I Oerlache, Captain A. de. <>348, 635 J 
I Germain, Lord George, 6106 
j German East Africa, hist^iry, 2:U8 
“Germania,’* national monument of 
j Franco-dorman war, 5091 

I Germania, Homan province, 3436 
Germanicus, adopted son of Emperor 
I Tiheriiis, (Ternian expeditions, 

I 2700,3444,2711,2773 

' Germans, 'reutonie people, uneieiit 
weapons of war, 342S 
■■ Arminius, the saviour of (Jeriujin 
nationality, 3444 

— ethnology, 320 

— ted(‘ration of tribes, history ol, :54:18 1 

- Derman, origin (d word, ‘313:5 

I Hungarian settlements, 3135 ' 

I -- origin and earl.v history of settle- ' 
I meiits in WeHt(‘rn Europe, 3426 j 

! - riders in the Homan army, >441 | 

' - rise to power. :54:51 I 

I - in Homan army, 311.5 } 

I - - 'I’emes settlements. 3111 I 

1 — Homan relations with, 2301 | 

I - Transylvania settlements, 3142 | 

see also (Jermany i 

j German South West Africa, 23 is, 3660 1 
70. 2276. 5348 

Germanus of Auxerre, St., 35(i5 
Germanus, neph(‘Av ol .instiniaii. :5160 
Germanus, patriureh of ('oiistaiitinoph* 
(720), 20:58 

Germany. Act of Eedi'ratioii (1815), 
18:50 

-African colonics, 2270, 2318, 5:518, 
5672 

-- ancient laws. 4005 
area and population, 
army, (‘onseription adopted by 
states south of the Main (1868), 
5087 

-mohilisation of (1870), 5013 

— modern conditions, 5342 

- “ organisation ot a united derman 

army (1867), 5088 

-pictures, 5333 

— resolutions rcspccling (1867), .5085 
-strength maintain(‘d, 5211 

- art. ancient dermau compared with 

Durcr, 2362 
■ mod(‘rn school, 5:5.53 
H(>naissancc, 4135 36 
Asia Minor, i»olicy of dcvcloiuneiit. 
1002 

- Haltie Sea supremacy, 3368 
Hritish relations imodern), 5315, 

5654 

— 15yzantinc inflncnc4‘. 20:50 

('harlcmagne’s permanent influence 
on history, 3584 

- Charles V.’s reign and influence on, 

4211 22 

- Chri’dianisingof, in 8th century, 3480 

- the Church and the State, struggle, 

10th eent.nry, 5214-17 

— colonial expansion, 5348 
colonial statistics, 

— colonisati »n of Elbe districts, 3609 
commercial decay ol I6th century, 

4175, 4504, 4631 

— eonference of princes at Frankfort, 

(1863), 5062 

I—constitution of the derman Empire 
i (1870 71), 512.5-51 

I — (he cimstituent Keichstag of 1867, 

I 5084 

I - court ball oi the I6th century, 3635 
--criminal law in ancient dermaiiy, 

[ 4006 

I — (Mrrciicy, 

I — Customs Dnion, 4882 8,5 
I — Danish eompiests under Waldemar i 
I II.. 3703 I 

j — decay of Holy Roman Empire, :56G3 j 
I — development of modern constitution, i 
I 48:50 

1 — discoxery of Pytheas, 250.5 

— dow'iifall of Holv Roman Enijiire, 

4406 

' —duchies’ struggle for independence, 

I 4043-47 
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Germany, early kings’ reigns, liislory, 
3581-80 

— early maritime expeditions, 5661 

— (‘duration of to-day, 5:551 

— emperor, title assumed by king of 

J’rnssia, 514:5-15 

— Knglish official visits (lOOO), 6:57 5 

— expansion of empire on tin* cast, 

3603-3702 

— ftaleration of 8late.s, Hcrnslorn’s 

policy, 5057 

-foundation in 1866, ,5080 

-dreater dermany movt'iinni 

5060 

-negotiations and pn>gn-*ss (I.mTo 

71). 5142 45 

-plans of Frankfort I’arli.iniciii. 

4057 74 

— —provisions of federal constilntinn 

of 1867, 508:5 

-welding of the stat('s and Ciistnins 

l liioii, 4881 .85 

- feudalism in : sec feiidalisii 

- lol l ilical ions ol town in 1.5tii ccntiirv. 

3660 

— loiiodatioiiof theITussiiin monarcliy, 

infliiciicc on future gr(‘alncss. 43S5 

— Franconian emperors, :550l 00 

— Franco-Prussian war . sc(‘ that title 
French wars (1407), 3682. (1680) 

4442, and se(‘ nami‘s ot xarion.'^ 
wars 

gipsy persecutions. 3108 
gov(‘rncd from Italy in lOlli ccntiirx, 
3588 

-- governiiK'iit, 

— growth of commercial prosjicrily, 

. 5 : 5.50 

— growth of stat(‘s from t(OT)ton(‘s ot 

empire, :5665 

— Tlolienslaullcn dynasty, :560l 

Holy Homan Kmpirc s.'*(‘ I bat title 

— indcpcmh'iit federations, rcas.sertioii 

ill 13tli century, 3616 

— iiidiistnal d(‘vel(>piiieiit, 1 be doiii(‘st ic 

system, 5238 

- imiiistry and comm(‘rc(‘, 

Kaiser’s limited power, 5:540 

— K(‘lti(* .settleinent, 21:52 
-- literature of to-day, 5:552 

-local goviirnnn'nt introduced (1872), 
5218 

— media'viil casth's, 3705, 3709 

— mi'dia‘val laty walls, 3667 
medieval plans tor lounding towns, 

3700 

— imdiicval towns and states, 3661-74 
-military s,\st(*ms ol 17(b ccntiirx. 

t436 

— modern conditiims, 5:5:59-5(5 
mod(‘rn kingdom foiimh d l).\ Kiedei 1 • 

William I., 4534 44 

— Naj>ol(‘on’s policy towards, 47o.s 

— navy league, 5345 

— navy, (‘stimat(‘s (1913), 5356 
-growth ol, 5214 

-modern eondilion, 5344 

-warships, ])ietnn‘s, 5317 

— origin of principidities, 3661 

— Paii-dermaii ideals, 5:519 

- peasants' r(‘V()lt (1525), 4177, 4186 

— Poland relations in media'val times, 

3714 

— ]ii>Gtieal j)arti(‘s (1867), 5083 84 

— Prn.ssia head of the ('onfederation 

(1866), 4787 

— Prussian territory enlarged (1866), 

5080 

-- for Prussian history ; see 1‘rnssia 

— Heformation : see Heformation 
-- r(‘form8 since 1870, 5217 

— Heichslag, eonstitiition, 5340 

— - n'ligioua wars of the 16th century, 

41.50-50, 4219-22 

— revolutionary movement (1840-4.8), 

4914-24 

- Roman Kinpire in, 2(t95 

— Homan w'ara with tribes of, 2695, 

2697 

- .shopkeep(‘r.s’ agitation, 5276 

— soeiul eondilions in 12lli <entiirv, 

3603 ■ ^ 

-ill ir)tli century, 4109 

— social democracy in, 5268-78 

— s(jcialism in, 5217 

— state insurance of w'oi kers, 5272 
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Germany, social and legislative devel- 
opiucut in modern times, r>2ia 22 

— stockaded house of 12th century, 

:in)0 

— Tacitus on, 5)7 

— Teutonic Order in, :n():t ct se(j, 

— Thirty Years War and its tdfcids, 

4i;.n, 4410 

— tradcsmcti and social reform move¬ 

ments, r)27.'> 

— trade «.cv<'lopment (121l» century), 

40t)0-H5 

-- histoiy up to Kit Ii century ,40H0 S7 
I>roj(rcs' m medijeval towns, .*{(i7’{ 

— - trade guilds in ineduvv’ui times, 2072 
-- Triple Alhaiu'c, 0221 

— weights and measures, 

— sec !ils(^ names of rul(*rs, wars, etc. 

Gero. margrave (d. 5)20), .tOD.’i, ‘.Ml), 
.UiU7 

Gerontius, Homan (Governor in Spain, 
killed by the (Jauls, 2,010 
Gerrha, ancient city, isso 
Gershuai. Kussian're\ ointionist. .0205), 

r.202 

Gerson, mediieval sdiohii, 27.M 
Gertrude, (|ueen oi Hungary (12oo), 
MaKyars re\ 2 >l( aiJ:ainst, 2 i;!s 
Gertrude, dam.»ht»-r oi tlie l.mperor 
liothair. 2;)00 
Ges tribes, history, .'»()7o 
Geta, P. Septimus, 27or» 

Getfe, race, comiiicrcd In Alexander, 
2.'. 4 2 

— etlinolo(iy, 220 
l.ysimaelius detested by, 2r)7S 

-- ()lbia eaptiired, 24:»0 

rul«*d by Oilrys.ean kmjis, 2104 

— in 'rrunsylvania, 24oo 

Geza I., of llunuary i072 07). 2]l.'i 
Geza II., oi Hnntiary (114 1 01), 2117 
Gozer, city, 1700, 211!) 

Geza, km« ot Dahomch. 

Ghalib, dcleat b> ,41 Mansur, 20S2 
Ghana, nenro state, W Sudan, 22is 
Ghazan, Moniiol emperor (I 20 .')-no4). 
1101, 1070 

Ghazni, A l^dianistan, captured )iy 
[tritisb, 1200 

— I’ersian coinincsts ol Mabmnd, lO.'il 
- stormed b> Afghans (1S20), I2S7 

Ghazni dynast\ tn India, bistor.\ ot, 
1215, 1210 

Ghent, rreneb relations w itli, 2800, 281 1 
• KuiUi of painters, 412r> 

Ghent Convention (1811), 4770, 0212 
Ghent Pacification (1570). 4200 
Gherardino of Boyo San Domino (c. 
I2.'i4), :!0.50 

Gherdek^Kaisi, tomb, 2r)00 
Ghibellines, Italian political party. 

,2201-02, 2001,2018-74, AUiH 
Ghiberti. Lorenzo, 4 120. .///{2, 2002 
Ghilgit, Itritisli expedition (1808), r>r>02 
Ghilzais, Piitliaii tribi*, 211, 1127. l.'»22. 
/ / 7.7 

Ghirffas ed-din, ruler of Olior (1102 
1202), 1210 

Ghirlandaio, Domenico, 41A1, 4120 
Ghiselin, Amrier, 2000 
Ghiyas ed-din Balban. ruler of Jiellii 
(1200-87), 1210 

Ghiyas ed din TuRhlak. ruler of Delhi 
(1221-2ri), 1220, 1222 
Ghor, dynasty and kirmdom, 121.4, 1210 
Ghurkas, race. 1270, 4400. 220 
Giacomo Tieppolo, do^e of Venice (1220), 
2040 

Qiambelli, tiresldps usc<^ in naval 
warfare by, 4420 
Oiammu, Aramiean prince, 1002 
Giants' chambers, of Stone Ape, J09 
Gibbethon, siepe of (c, Olo u.c.), 1700 
Gibbon, history defined by, 0400 
Gibelet, 4020, 4022 
Gibellum Minus : see Cibehd 
Gibraltar, British capture (1704), 4442, 
4486, 5627 

— Moors hold, 2000 

— Napoleon’s attack, 0100 

— oripiii of name, 2414 

— people of, 400, 4000 

— siepe (1705), 4444 ; (1780-82), 4100, 

45r>J 

— Sjiaiiish troops marchiiip out (1704), 

5455 


Gibraltar, value to Britain, 5607 
— view’s of, S'iTO, 5ti(rj, 5fi0.{ 

Gibuld (dehaud), king of the Alamaimi 
(400), 2474 
Gifu, 420 

Gila, river, Pueblo ruins, 4721- 22 
Gilbert, Sir Humphrey (e. 142!) 82), 
5445, 4107,0018-0177, 44 40. 5479 
Gilbert, Rosanna : see Monlez, kola 
Gilgamesh, Babylonian hero, hero of 
Kreeh, 1042, 1700,i042 

Giliaks, 225), 071 , tioo j 
Gilukhipa, princess ol Mitani, married 
to Bpyptiaii king, 1040, 2o70 
Gilyaks, race : .sec (>ihaks 
Gilzan, Shalmaneser I\. receives am¬ 
bassadors trom, HHi4 
Gimihilishu, kinp ot isin. 1407 
Gimil-Sin, kmp of IT, 1407, 17oo 
Gimirrai: see Cimmeria ns 
Gindibu (.hiiidiih or Ciindub), Arab 
sheikli. 1882 

Ginga Bandi, <|ms‘n of \npola, 2212 
Gingihlovo, battle, 4.. 1.2 
Gioberti, Vincenzo. 40(>I, 402o ;»o:o 
Giorgone, itulian painter. ti20 
Giotto, Italian paiiitei (1200 1227), 
2002, 4114, 4127 28 
“ Giovine Europa, La," newspaper, to 14 
Gipps, Sir Geo., 1<H4, to4(i 
Gipsies, 2104-12. 220 

pictures. 21 07 , 2100. 2112 
“ Girona Wrecked,' piclure, .',95 
Girondins, Kreneh politiea) I'artv, 4041, 
4040 


, Ooajiris, Aru.ie Indians, 240, 4082 
! Gobi desert, 1428, iu:i. H7l 
Gobir, Hausa state. 22^20 
Go-Daigo, early Mikado of .Tapan, 
j 470, 477, 479 
' Goddard, Thomas, 4 to.) 

Godeffroy and Son, Johann Cesar, 077 
: Godegisel, son of (biiijok, kinp of the 
I Burpundians, 24 74 
Goden, Icckindic utlnials, 2408 
. Godeskalk. pospcl book of )<ictur(‘S in 
Syrian style, 25)24 

, Godfrey, of Bouillon, kinp of .b'rusahmi, 

I 4<'18 24. .40(14 

Godfrey (the Bearded), dnkc of I.or- 
raine (1010), 24!(2. 2770 
Godfrey (tlie A'ouiipcr), duke of Lor¬ 
raine (1070). 24Ut 

Godfrey I., <>1 Vnlcbardoiiin (1 1 O 0 1212), 
History nl l‘'oiirfb Crusade. 2808 
Godfrey II.. of Vilk bardonin, 21)71 
Godolphin, earl of ( 1 0 »4 1712). 4 iss 
Godomer, kmp of the I’.iirpnmlians 
(422 .22). 2448 

Godonov, Kussian ruler (14!)H). 

Godoy, Spanish minister. 4724 
Godunov, Boris : ser* Itoris (iodiiiiov 
Godwin, earl of Wessex, 2s 14 14 
Goeben. General von, 4128 
Goethe, (iernian ))oct, 72 
Goidals. Celtic tube, 1!»7 
Goiwansa, Sinpbalcsc caste, 12(‘.7 
Gokenin, class ol .lapaiicsc lanilowm rs, 
101 

Golconda, uncicnl kinpiloni, 1220, 1221, 


! Girra, war-pod. toil 
Gisela, vd l•’rance (c. Oil). .2701 
Gisela, <•! Hunpary (004), 21.24 
Giselbert, duke ol botliarinpia. :'.484 
Gish-khu, Bab^ Ionian citv and state, 
1401, 145)2 

Giskra, John, llii.ssitc pri’aclicr. .2122 
Gisulf II., of Salerno (1042), .2042 
Giustiniano. Giovanni Longi 2001 
Giut, Armenian iiatriareb .104 174), 
2020 

Gizeh, battle (000), 2114 

— pyramids. Egypt, 2024. 2024 . 

no:} I, 

Gizor, Crusaders lipbt (e. IIhh), 70:11 
Glacial period, animals which survived 
in Kurop<*, I20, /2/ 

— conseqinmces on taiina, 110, 12o 

— course ol propress ol Dritt la na, 124 

- explanation ot term, 80 
extent in lOuropc'map). 155 

— tossils ami animals ot, <‘liap( faemp 00 

— in peolopieal chart, 90 

- buntinp, Cormon’s picture, ll.'l 

— reeonstrinted Irom Selnis.sen de¬ 

posits, 1.28, 140 

Gladiatorial games, oripiii. 2047, L*057 
Gladstone, W. E., as Cbamcllor ol 
K\ebe<|uer, 4080 ct se<|. 

— Irish Home Bulc, elforts to e.stab- 

lisb.417t) 

— miiiislr.v and its policy, 4001, 4172 77 

— jMilitical measures disenssetl. 4102-08 
-- portrait. 5IS7 

Gladwyn, Detroit deleiided, Olot 
Glagolitic script, <>i tin; Slavs, :i077, 
2044, 2080, 2082 

Glass, earliest Epy]itiaii maniifaetiire 
and use, 244, 240 

— invention erroneously attributed 

to the J*h<cniei.ins. 1740 

— riiumieian w'are, 175:{ 

Glancias, prince ot the Taiilantii, 2444 
Glencoe, massacre of (1002), 4480 
Glendower, Owen, Welsh risinp, 2888 80 
Glenelg. Lord (1778-1 hoo), 4410 11 
Gloucester, Humphrey, duke of (125)I- 
1447), 2804 

Gloucester, Thomas, duke of (124.4-97), 
revolt apaiiist llichard 11., 2880 
Gloucester, statute of (1278), 2870 
Glover, Sir John, 4418 
Glumer, General Adolf von, 4128 
Glycerius, Roman emperor (472), 275)2 
Glyptodon, prehi.storie animal, /26' 
Gneeus, Konian general, 2042 
Gnesen, andibisboprie, 51.485), 205)0. 2 2 4 4 
Gnostics, seel, 2804. 2409 
Gnupa, Swedish ruler in Denmark 
(11. 924), 2447 
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w old, ancient l.p plian mines, ir.os 

— ancient gold dippers in .Mashonalaml, 

2202 . 

ancient mines tc Kush, 221’. 

— Aiisiralian discovncs, I(i74 

— Aiisiralian mininp sccni's, 100:! 
Bnlisb Colombian discovery, 0127 
C.ililornnin discovcr.N, 0229 

- Central American exports, OOKi 

— ciiricncy history, 448!) 

— Siberi in mines, 7()0 

— stand.ird in Middle Apes, 1()02 
.Sonlli Anii'rican exports. .4!>94 

— South .American iiimcs, 4!):!s 4 4 
--Transvaal mines bistorv, 2222 

— West .\iistralian flidds. 0.201 
Gold boast. 224!i Ot 

British wars, 4.409, 4.418 19 
dc’‘'nceK, !>4!I| 

-- Diitidi scltlcnii'nls, 2272 
-- cdiicaljoM, 4489 

tirst Enropeau tort, 2271 
povernment, 4470 
--rise ol British powi'r. 2272 
-- treaty makinp m 1072, :!‘J75 
Golden Bull (1082), 2917 
Golden Bull of Eger! 1212). 2941 
Golden Bull of Charles IV. (1240), 
2 9)0, :t0I7, 2027, 2009 
Golden Chersonese : s(*(‘ Malacca 
“Golden Hind," at Lima, 1115 
Golden Hoardes : .see Kipebaks 
Golden Horn, 'I'lic, brulpcs, 48!io 
Goldes, Amur jicojilc, 071, 00 i 
Goldie. Sir George T., 4419 
Goldsmid, Colonel, I 220 
Goldsmith, Oliver, 1510 
Goletta, bombarded by British, 4420 
. GOllheim, battle '1298), . 201 :) 

' Golgotha, I h’orpia ns si'ciirc, 4004 
! Golizyn, Alexander, 2249 
Golizyn, Vasilij, 2 {29 
; Goltz, Count, 4078 
' Goltz, Freiherr von der, 4209 
I Goluchowski, Count, 400l 
Gomates, kmp of IVrsia, I4HI 
Gomez, president of Venezuela, 0277 
Gomez, General Jose Miguel, 0009 
Gomez, General J. V., 59,S5 
Gonaquas, African people, 229, 2282 
Gondi, Jean Francois, Cardinal de Retz 
(11. 1048), 4:.19 

Gonds, Dravidian tribe, 225, 1142 
Gonsalvo de Cordova (1442- 1414), 
2 8 2 2, 35)78 , 4 00.4 , 4 0 0 5 
Gonzalo of Aragon, di’Htli, :{987 
1 Good Hope, ('ape of, discovery by Vor- 
lupiiese, 1976, 2411 
i — Vasco da (lama rounds, 4008 
— see also (5ape Colony 
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Ooor, General voa, 4454 
Gordian Knot, 2551 

Gordianus 1., Kumaii emperor, 27C8 
2709 

Gordianus H., Roman emperor, 2768 

2769 

Gordianus III., Roman emperor, 2761 
Gordium, city of Asia Minor, 2549 
Gordon, General Sir Charles, dcatli, 2 ini. 

— in Taiping rebellion, 804, «n, 550<i 

— mission to Khartoiun, 5175, 5520 

— scenes in China, Hit 

— Sudan administration and death, 

2160 *70, 2250 

Gordon College, Khartoum, 556.8 
Gordon Riots (1780), 4550, i^riO 
Gorezkowski, Mantua defeated by 
(1848), 4026 
Gdrgey, Arthur, 4040 41 
Gorgos, (Jreek explorer, 25*93 
Gorky, Maxim, 5,1 U 
Gorm the Qld, Ilanish kiiitf. 3557 
Gortchakoft, Priuce (iT.t.s i^Ht), I32i>, 
5200, m.W, 5130 

Go-sekk<^, source and t>rivileg(>, 470 
Goshen, Republic of, 5516 
Goshi, elas^ of .lapanese saniurui, 401 
Go-Shirakawa, Japanese emiteror, 471, 
plate facing 417 
Gosport, Lord, 6120 
Gotar, Swedish tribe, 3571, 3572 
Gothabhaya, la.st ot tiie hambukannu 
rulers of Oylon, l;!?.^ 

Gothenburg system, 5413 
Gothic architecture, in (Jn'eee, 2071 

— probable Norman ongui, 3552 
Gothland : see (lotl.and 

Goths, Teutonic peojde, 3423-17, 2787- 
08,320 

— Alane’s reign, Jl 150-51 

-- Arab invasion of Spanish i>oasessions. 
3513 

— Arianisni renounced, 3511 
Cliristiamty accepted, 3517 

— Claudius’ eampaigu against (e. 265) 

2770 

h’rankisli wars with, 3 456 62 

— golden crown of the Visigoth King 

21,VJ 

liigh moral standard of, 3512 
Huns allnriee with ie. 462), 3032 
Ifiins attacks on, in 4th eenlurv 
3028 32 

in 61h century, extent of territoiN, 
3457 

— ill triumphal procession of Tlieo- 

<losius T., 

— Justinian's Italian war( 6 tli eentnryl, 

3450 

— origin and early settlements m 

Western Kiirope, 3128 

— Ostrogoths in Middle Ages, 3371, 

3372 

iiainting of " the ilotlw in Italv,” 
2440 

— Roman alliance wifli, 4003 04 

— Jtomaii empire invided, 2786 08, 

3440-54, 238.8 

— - Rome taken (410), 2780. 2795 

-• Spain eoiuiuered and nileil, 2388. 
J510-13 

— the I,omh;irds succeed to jiower of, in 

Italy, 3160 

— Tlieodorie's rule in Italy (5tli 

eeiitliry), 3455 57 
* --Vesuvius, battle of (55.3), 3460 
-Visigoths 111 Middle Ages, 3371, 3371 
Gotland (ttothland, Ootoland), 3571. 

4067-70, 4076, 3560 
Gottfried (dotrik), Danisli king (d, 810 ). 
3557, 3486 

Gottfried, of Strassburg, poems, 3807 
Gottfried, Henry, count of f’appenhcim, 
killed at iaitzcn (1632), 4307 
Gotthard Kettler, duke of Courlami 
(d. 1687), 3247, 3716 
Gottingen, professors of, 4878 
Gottorp, duchy of 4372, 4375 
OO'Uda, early Mikado of .Japan, 476, 
478 

Gough, Hugh, Viscount (177<) 1809), 
5505-6, ]292,7.V7, 1294, 129.3. 1296 
Gouina, cataract. t^jti>cr Niger, 2222 
Goutroux, M., P'reneh writer, 5393 
Government, con till uity in systems, 2.364 


Govind II., Sikh leader, 1241 
Gower, Rnglish poet, :tOU6 
Grabus, prince of Pseonia, 2.531 
Gracchi, The (121 u.c.), 2664-56 
Graei, Greek tribe, 2481 
Grafton ministry, N. American policy',. 
6076-77 

Graham, James, marquess of Montrose : 
see Montrose 

Graham Land, discovery by IJiscoc, 6345 

Grahamstown, 5500 

Graham's Valley, Arctic regions, 0330 

Graia Island, 1423 

Grail, epics of, 3806 

Grain elevator, 0J39 

Gramont, Due de (1810-80), 5102, 5000, 
5032, 5098 

Grammont, Lady, 4409 

Grammont, religious community, 3733 

Gran, archbishopric, 3580 

— citadel and catficdraJ, 2134 
Granada, Alhambra, 4001 

— Moorish conquest, 3095 -4005, 2991 

— Moorish kingdcmi ol Spain, liistor.v. 

3112, 3514, 4000-5 

— see also Sjiaiii and Moors 
Granada. Edict of (1526), 5913 
Gran Chaco. 5826 , 5682 
Grand Canon, t^ilorudo, 02,'i8 
Grand Chartreuse, convent, 3720 
Grand Trunk Railway, 6132. 0149 
Granicus, battle (3.34 ii.o.), 2518, l,S20 
Granson, battle (1476), 3tl9 

Grant, Sir Hope (1808-75), 801, 807 
Grant, J. A., African exploration (1827 
92), 2300, 2302, 2230 
Grant, Johann, 2991 
Grant, Ulysses S.. president f.S.A. 
(1869-77), udiaiiiistrutioii, 625(;- 
57, 6266 

— American Civil War campaign, 6250 

54 

— portrait, pUte facing 6255 

— tomb, 0250 

Granvelle, Antoine Perrenotdedl. 1563). 
4259 

Granville, George Carteret, carl, ad- 
ininlstratitm (1742 -41), 451 1 
Grasse, Comte de, 5527, 6ioo 
Gratian, Uoman emperor (375), 2786 
Grattan, Henry, Irish patriot, 1772, 4772 
Gravelines, battle (15.58), 4254 
Graven, Prussiin mmisfcr (I8t9), 4964 
Gravelotte, battle (l87o), 5113 
Graves : sec lliirial.s 
Gray, bishop of K.ly, 39o6 
Greased cartridges, cause of Indian 
Mutiny, 1303 

Great Alliance (of 17ol), 4152 
Great Britain, area compared with 
Australia, 1012 

--circumnavigated b.v J'ythcas, 2595 

— Keltic migration, 2128 

— ,s»c also Kugland, Scotland, Wales, 

and Ilritish Empire 

Great Chariot, in llmidliist doctrine, 
121)6 

Great Council, under Richard I. and 
Jolm and Henry fll., 386,8-72 j 
Greater Phrygia, ancient, kingdom, 
Roman aciiuisition, 1832 
“ Great Eastern,” 5002 
Great Mother of the Gods (Ma or 
Aminas), Nature goddess, 1790, 
1790 

Great Northern War (170()-2i), 4195- 
4500,4451,33.42 

Great Wall of China. 411, 751. 1151, 757 
Groat Zab, bat tie (75o), 1929 
Greco-Buddhist art, in Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan, 1478 

Greece (ancient), 2.377 86, 2451 2589 2 

— ..Egcan origin of civilisation, 29o, 292 

— alliance against Rome, 2586- 87 

— uJ|>habet introduced. 2484 

— architecture, 292, 2456, 2461, 2589, 

2,SO 

— art : see Greek art. 

— Asia Minor iminigr.ation, 1792 

— Assyrian inflnenee on, 25t*2 '.)3 

— Atlantic Ocean explorations, 5660 

— A Hums and Sjiarta, rise of, 2488-92 r 

— Babylonian iuHiieiiee on, 1583 

— calendar, 2486, 2195 

— ej.a,ailenhtus, 2.i«i’ 


Goo— 

idieeoe (anclteiit), chiief dates in history, 
2588 

' — Civilisation, general survey, 2589- 
j 2600 

I— coins, first use, 2484' 

’'r I — colonial expansion, 244^6, 2481 -814’ 

— commercial development', 2378’ 

• — decline and fall, lust days, 2587 

. -- decline of city states, political unioil' 

> of states, 2586 

— Jiorian invaders and eivilisation, 
290, 202 

— drama, rise of, 2502 

— earliest signs of civilisation, 2407-8 

— earthquakes. 6372 

» — Egyptian settlement, 2126 

— explorations in East, 2592-03 

— form of goveriimeiit, 68, 2378 

— games in honour of gods, 2488 

— golden age of, 2497 -2509 
— Hellenes, 330 

— TTellenic independence of Macedonia 
declared, 2587 

• — Heroic, or Legendary, Age, 2461- 72 
— Tfoiueric Age, signifleaiu e, 2468-72 

■—house, interior, 24S0 
— Hellenic League against Persia, 
2538 -39 

— Hi'llenism : see. Hellenism 

— lllvnari invasion, 24oo 

— Indian inllucnee on, 2597-98 

— inHiience ujton the world, 2451 6() 

— intellectual dcvcdopiiicnt, zenith, 

109,2381 

— languages and racial intercourse, 2590 

— laws, Draco’s and Soli>n’.s codes, 2192 

— — Persian law's adopted, 2593-94 
-written codes, 2486 

— legimds, liistorical value, 46, 2372 
-literature, inlluence of, 2156-60 

— Macedonian coiuinest, 2535-39 

— Macedonian supremacy, 2573 83 

— maritime j)ower, 81, 2378 79 

— Me.sopotamian iutlucnces. 295 

' —Myccii.ean civilisation, 2461 -66 

— mythology : see Greek mythology 
naval power, rise ol, 2500 

— olynqiiads, 2188 

— jieojiles of, 2407-09 

— Persian campaigns against, 1815, 

2379-80 

— Persian influence on, 2589 

— Jihilosophy, 2945 96, 2871 

— political developinont, 2481-96 

— |>oIilical ditferencc.s, 2378, 2452 

— pottery s 4 )e(‘imenH, 2492, 2519, 2509 

— rejvubJican form of government, 2378^ 

— revolt against Macedonia, 2574, 2581 

— rivalry ol the slates, 2511-20 

— It Oman war under Pyrrhus, 2632 

— scientillc knowledge, 2592-93 

— Si'ythiau commeree with, 2146-47 

— Scytliian intliienee, 2591 

— slavery in, 2815, 2827 
Slavs in, 201, 2394 

— soldiiT, tyjie, 2522 

Stone Age ancestry reeoguised, 154 
written codes, 2486 

Greece (mediieval and modern), area and 
])opulation^ 

— .Aragon cononers part of, 3991 

— I'oiieessions to, under Berlin 'J'reaty 

(1878), 5206 

— - eurreriey 

“ Don Paellleo’s” affair {18.50), 4977 

— Ilgyiitian campaign in (1826), 2161 

- liuanee and commeree 

— Frankish rule in, 2971 

- gfivernment 

— indejiendence established (1830\ 4858 
-- King Otto expelled (1862), 4888 

— modern Iiistory, 5322, 6372 

— organisation after War of Inde¬ 

pendence, 4887 

— jteiiple, 329, 249 

— Turkish War (1897), history, 5212 

— - Venetian victories over Turks in 

17tii century, 3019, 4445 

— War of Independence (1814-30), 

4851-.58 

— w'cights and mcusurcs 

Greek art, a t'retun renanssanee, 1565 

— examples, 2148, 2400, 2407, 2171 

— gloridcation of Homer, 2171 

— in India, 1818 
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Greek Art, iufluouce on world, 245ft 59, 
2589-92 

— Tersian conquc'sts effert on, 2589, 

259:5 

— renaissaiif’c, 245ft 

— srulpturr 2188 

Greek Chun h . see Orthodox l']a 3 t(*rn 
Church 

Greek Cross, 2‘5ft:5 

Greek Empire Otyzanlinc): see Uyzait- 
tinc Kinpin* 

Greek mythology, adaptati ai by Ro¬ 
mans, 2ft0() 

— gods of, 24()l-(i2 

— infliu'in'c on Egyptians, 2590 

— Jiifliicncc in Syria, 25'.)7 

— of lloineric age, 2*72 
Greeks. sccCrcecc 
Greenland, aborigines, 5ft92 

Cort'-realc’s expiMlition, ft:521 

— l>a\ is’s (>X])Iorations, ft:527 

— dis«*ov(;ry of, :554'), (l:{24, r,ol2 
Frobisher's vojage, ft:527 

— - views, 

— Viking settlenienfs, -loftl 

Greens, luilitieal parF in 15vzaiitiiini, 
5:52,291(1 

Gregorian music, :!522 
Gregory, patriareli of Aiitioeh, 292:5 
Gregory, patrianb ot Constantin(ti»le, 
485:5 

Gregory L, pope (.".90 (5(il), :551.8 22, 
:5:57:5, 

Gregory II., pope, ( 71 5 7:51 ), :54ft5 
Gregory III., ]>opc (7:51-11), :54ft(» 
Gregory IV., pope (827 44), :57ft2 
Gregory V., i)«*pi' (99ft-99), :572:5, :59:59 
Gregory VI., pope (li)44-4ft), :1724, 
Gregory VII., pope (107:5.85), .’5727-28, 
:594:) ii,;i72.s' 

— agreement with Itobeil Cniseard, 


Grigor Lusavoric, founder of the 
Armenian t'hiirch, 2928 
Grijalva, Juan de, Spanish e.xplorer, 
j 589:J 

' Grikwaland : see Griiiualaiul 
Grillparzer, Franz, 492ft 
Grimaldi family, :5957, 4602 
Grimm, Jakob, 4S79 

'■ Grimm. Baron Melchior (172:5-1807), j 
:):)54 I 

Grimm, Wilhelm, 4S79 ! 

Grimoald, dnke of llenevento (787), : 

;54ft9 I 

Grimoald, king of the Tamibards : 
(d. 671), (Duke Crimoald 1. <•! ; 
llenevento), :5161 

Grimoald. Frankish mayor (651), ;5479 
Grinnell, Arctic expedition, ftaio 
Griqualand, diamond fields .sale dispiiti'. 
2:526 

— seltlement liy Hollentols, 5510 

— sold to Orange Fn‘e State. 2:52 4 

— .state formed nnd<T llriti.sb protec¬ 

tion, 2284, 2:519 

Griquas, lloltent«it tribe, 228!, 56:50 
Gritzena, Frankish castle, Cn-ece, 2971 
Grochow, battle ( 18:51), 4875 
Grocyn, William, .‘5906 
Groot, Gerhard, :5759 
Gros. Baron, 55o6, S07, 882 
Grossbeeren, bat I le (18i:5), 5155 
Grosswardein, pi^ace (l ..58), ;5125 
Grosswater Bay, Ncwloiindland, fiiso 
Grotius, 78, (>;591 

Grouchy, Marquis Emmanuel, 4767 
Grun, Karl (I8i:5-1887), 5268 ' 

Grunwald, battle (l4lo), :5225 • 
Guadalajaia, 596o 
Guadalquivir, :581 
Guadeloupe. 

— French coloni.se, 595o 


— allegiance elaiimsl from William (lie 

CoiMiueror, :586o 

— contest for supremacy uitb the 

emjieror, Henry IV,, .‘5.587, :559 l 

— di'clared dejiosed by Diet ol Worms, 

:55'.)5 

• - First Crusade inspired by, 4012-1.‘5 
Immiliation ol lleory IV. at Canossa, 
,{rt9n 

— panal power in I’ranee under, :5780 

81 

Gregory VIIL, pope (1187), to:: I 
Gregory IX., pope (1227-41), :5044, 
:5952, :5:59 1, .’5950 
Gregory X., pope (1271-76), :5617 
Gregory XI., pope(1:57o-78), .‘lloft, :5628, 
55 7 1 7 

Gregory XII,. jiope (1406-09), .5408, 
:56:55-:56 

Gregory XIII., pope*, 556:59 
Gregory XVI., ]iope (18550), 1876, 4895, 
4S77 

Gregory of Tours, historian, 55 457, :58o8 

Gregory Acydinus, 2974 

Gregory Palamas, 2974 

Grenada, W. Indies, 6199,6192-9.5 

Grenfell, Lord, 2171, 552:5 
Grenville, Lord (1759 18:51), admini¬ 
stration (1806), 477:5, 477.'' 
Grenville, George (1712-70), ft07:5 76, 
4548 

Grenville, Sir Richard, 1277, 427 J 
Greotingi, ancient tribe : .see (Ireiitiings 
Gresham, Sir Thomas (d. 1597), laoJ, 
4279, 4616 

Greutungs (Creotingi), ancient tribe of 
(Jotiis, ft428 

Gr<^vy, Jules, Fresident of the French 
Kepublie (1879). 522:5, 6227 
Grey, Earl (1764-1845)4^09, 4806 
Grey, Sir Edward. 5522 
Grey, Sir George (1812-98), in New 
Zealand, 994 

— portrait, 994 

— South African admini.stration (1854), 

25521 

— in South Australia, 1068 

— in Western Australia (1812-98), lo64 
Grey, John, bishop of Norwich (d. 1214), 

.8869 

Grey, Lady Jane, 424tt. 4246, 4246 
Grey, Lord Leonard (d. 1.541), 45567 
Griffenfeld, Count (d. 1699), 4494, 4493 


— history ol colony, 6181-9.5 
sugar plantation 619.: 

Guadja Trudo, king of Dahome.N ,1708 
.'50), 22(>:5 

Guaicuris, Indian tribe, :5:>o 
Guam, 6272 

Giianacanre, Inca, Ugend-.. 58 1 ; ti 
Guanahani, i>land, West Indies, 588 } 
Guanajuato, 5960, 5!il2 
Guanches, aborigines ol Canar.s Islamls. 
55:50, 2181 

Guaranis, Soulh Ameriean tiilx*, 5681 
85 

Guari, liastard ITaiisa stale, 2221 
Guasca. Zippa ol 15ogot. take.s, 582 5 
Guatabita, state, history, 5808 2:5 
Guatabita lake, legend, 5808 
Guatemala, 

— ledi-ralion with Central American 

slate.s, (5007 

— Maya remains, history, 57:52 6o 

— - |H‘Ople, 55:50 

— r«*\olntions ol I91h century, 600.5-7 

— Spanish eomiuest, 5901 2 

Guatemocin, Azlei* ruler : se<* t)uauh- 
tenioet/.in 

Guatusas, American Indians, 55:50 
Guayana Vieja, bolivar inve.sts (I8i7), 
5967 

Guayaquil, revolution (<•. 1820), 5976 
Gudda-Guddi, battle (1875), 2257 
Gudea, i>atesi of bagasb, buildings and 
enterprises ol, in I5ab> Ionia, 1565 

— Elamite vietone.s, 1700 

— imports stone from Nagan, 16:55 

— inii»orts troin I'lnenieia. Syria- und 

Sinai. 1611 

— iiiKcriptioiis of, 1594 
— senlplnre, 270 

— statues, 1697, 1644 
Guebres, Pars«*e people, 55559 

“ Guecha,” Cbibeba title, 58(i9 19 
Guelf, Italian political party, origin and 
bistxirv. :5:i91-^92, :5599, :59i8-7l, 
.Vf 49, 'U22 

Guerani, Spanish relations with, .59:50- 
556 

Guernsey, goveronient, 55.57 

— peoph, and language. 5599-5000 

— states ill .session, 6666 

— views of, 6600, 5601 
Guerra, Cristobal (fl. 1409), 5889 
Guerrazzi, Francesco Domenico, 49:51 
Guerro, M. A., president of Panama, 6069 
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Guesde, Jules, Freneli Socialist, 5378 

Gugard, Marie, 6024 

Guiana, British aciiui.sition, 0192 

— cxtmit of district, 0199 

— Raleigh’s expeditions, 5949, 6J79 

— settlers go to Jamaica, 6188 

— s('e also British ami French (iniana 
Guichard, bishop of Troyes (i:505), ;:785 
Guido, iirciihishoj) of Vienna, 55598 
Guignes, Joseph de (1721-1800), on 

liistory of Central A.sia, 1451 
Guilbert of Metz (fl. 14:54), project ot 
French eominests, 4:516 
Guildford, Frederick, earl of (f.ord 
North), (17:52-92), administration, 
4.>.,0, 177:5, 6077 -91 

Guilds, trade, artistic, in Netherlands, 

41:55 

— compulsory, established in Cermany 

(1897), 5275 

— in Old .lapan, .508, 510 

power iiiul de\elopinenl of, 201,55072 
Guild Houses, 4066 
Guilford, I'.S.A.. halfle(178o). nloo 
Guilhem. Figueira, poems, :58o2 
Guillotine, .scenes during Frencli Bevo- 
InliMii, J6i:i 

Guinea, dislriel, WesI Atriea,2271 
Guinea slave-trade w ith South America, 
5i)4 1 

Guinea, eoin, origin of. 2 .' 558 , 462o 
Guinea Company, 2272 
Guiscard, Robert: see hohert Cuiseard 
Guise, Francis, duke oi (II. 1.560) ■ see 
Francis, ihike of (iuise 
Gu> . Henry of !! ^57 0 see Ih'iiry 
ot lilllSI' 

Guizot. Francois (1787 1874), historian, 
1105, 4907, ..265, 

Gujerat, Boinhay, India .\ryan migra¬ 
tion to Ceylon from. 1:569 

— hallle ( I8l!i). 1296 

i>ritish eompiesl, 5199-5500 

— barike, Creek name lor, 11569 
Gujeratis. :’>:5o 

Gukumatz, Maya god : sia* Ktikiilkan 
Galas, Crei'k eit >. 2161 
Guldberg, Ove Hoegh, 4578 
Gulf of Ocean, oi Fhny, :5I29 
Gundikar, Bii’giindiaii king of Worms, 
killed in ;:57 A.P.. :54.):5 
Gundobad, kii g ol tlie I5iirgnndians 
(d. 516), 279:5, :5 474 
Gundub. trail slieikli see Cmdilui 
Gurgumi, hecoini's Assyrian pro\inee, 
1671 

Giingunu, king of I'r, 1597 
Gunhild, (h'nnan empn>-i.s, .•>.591 
Gunjok, king ol the I'.nrgnndians 
(d 47.5), :: 47 l 

Gunpowder, use in mediiexal war, 4174 
Gunpowder Plot (1 <‘‘05). 1:527 
Guns, 'J'nrkish sn ge 115:52), :5004 
Gnnterstal. battle ( 1818 ), 4921 
Gunther von Schwarzbnrg. :5625. :{627 
Gupta dynasty, m India, 12i)( 

Gura. battle (1876). 2257 

Guraei, .Asiatic tribe, 2564 

Gurgum, Hit life slaie see Anui 

Gurkas, race . see Cbnrkas 

Gurko, Count, 5205, .^,206 

Gurob, Myi’cinean vases litund at, 2466 

Guru, teiiidiiT in Imli.i, 117'.) 

Gusi, prince ol 'I'akliani, 1662 
Gustave Trolle, arelibislioji of t’lwila, 
eonMcted ol high trea.son, 55578 
Gustavus I. (Vasa), o) Sweden (152:5- 
1560). 15577-78, 1 179 

— election in 1 52:5, :55'|’8 

— proelainat ion at dCt of Strerignas, 

3679 

— rebuking bis pi'ojde for drunkenness, 

4376 

Gustavus II. (Adolphus), of Sweden 
(161 1 :52), 4:579 82, 4.W7 

— hcfoiv the battle ot laitzen (16552), 

4:500 

— Thirty Years War, 4155, 4:504 
Gustavus III., of Sweden (1771-92), 

4581-82, 45S2 

Gustavus IV. (Adolphus), of Sweden 
I (1792-1809), 4.'>82 

Gustavus V., of Swu'den, 541:5 
! Gutenburg. Johannes (h. 1400), invontor 
I of printing, 4172, 203, 4173 

Outhrum, Daui.sh chief, ‘3lhX,2538,2653 
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Ontium, in Babylonian civilisation, 1505 
Ouy, Bristol merchant, 6177 
Otty of Lusignan, king of Jerusalem 
(d. 1194), 403:i, 4040 
Ouy of Normandy, 3786 
Onyan, M., French writer, 5393 
Ouyot do Provins. poems, 3807 
Guzman, Nufio, 5903 
Gwalior, state, India, British wars with 
(1803), 1273-74 

-(1817-19), 1277 

-(1843), 1292 

— fortress captured by British, 1263. 

5409 

— founded by Sindhia, 1244 

— Maliratta fortress, JUGS 

Gwynn, Nell, 

Gyges, king of bydia, 1795, 1683 
Gyongyosi, Stefan (1640-1704), Hun¬ 
garian poet, 3132 
Gypsies : see (iiipsies 
Gyula, Convention (1541), 3125 
Gyulay, Count Franz (1859), 5026 
H 

Haa-ab Ra : see A pries 
Haakon I. (the (Jood), of Norway 3565 
Haakon IV. of Norway (1217 63), 3567 
Haakon V. of Norway (1343-80), 4077, 
4078 

Haakon VI. of Norway (1343-80), 3570, 
3576 

Haakon VII. of Norway (1905), 
5235-36, 52.1G, 5412 
Habeas Corpus Act (1679), 4471 
Habibulla Khan, amir of Afghanistan 
(1901), 1350, 1531, /G-JG 
Habitations of man, evoliifion of, 191 

— Neolithic, 108 

— pictures of all ages, 21, IG3 

' see (lave-dwTllings, Lake-dwellings, 
rile^mts, etc. 

Hachiman, Japanese god of war, 465 : 
see also Ojin 

Haddad (Jlaninian, Tiimmnn), Canaan- 
itegod, 1640, 1724, 1733, 1753,/«39 
Hadendowas, Harnite jieoitle, 322 
Hades, gates of, 2486 
Hadhramot, 276 

Hadi, Ahbassid caliph (785-80), 1936 
Hadj, El, askia of Sonrhay (1582-87), 
(juarrols with Morocco, 2221 
Hadjaj, Mohammedan general, 1924 
Hadji Omar, Fiilhe I'anatie, 2229 
Hadrian I., pope (772 95) 34H4, 3409 
Hadrian II.. pope (867- 72), 3936 
Hadrian IV., pope, (1154-59), 3950, 
3931, .17.W 

Hadrian VI., pope (1522-23), 4212 
Hadrian. Homan emi)eror (117 38), 
2753-56. 2763 

— in Britain (119 a.P.), 3500 

— Egyptian visits. 2138 

— Creek tastes, 2755 

— fomh, 27.5.5 
Hadrian's villa, 27.54 

Hadrian's wall, Britain, 3500, 2749 
Haebler, Konrad, U.H. history, 6201-75 
Hafldes, dyimsty, in Tunis, 2208 
Hafiz, El, ealiph of Egypt (1131), 2147 
Hafrsfjord, Hamid’s victory in (872), 
3565 

Haggai, Hebrew' prophet, 78 
Haggi, sultan of Egypt (1389-90), 2152 
Hague. The. statue of William II,, 5291 
Hague Conference, 202 , 5350 
Haidah, tribe, 330. 5692, 5697, 5707 
Haidarabad, state, Deccan, 5498-5501, 
1244 

Haidarabad, town, India, 5582, 

Haidar Ali, sultan of Mysore (1701-99), 
1259, 1263, 5499, 12G3 

— tomb at Seringapatam. 1135 
Haidar Beck, embassy to Lord Corn¬ 
wallis, 1271 

Haidar Khan, 1287 
Haidar Pasha Ismid Railway, 1992 
Haidra, fortress, 2911 
Haifa, during Crusades. 4026, 4031, 4043 
Bai-Fong, capture in 1873, 1410 
Haiti (Hispaniola or San Domingo), 
aborigines’ extinction. 362 

— area and population, 6176 

— Bolivar takes refuge in, 5965, 5981 

— Columbus’s discovery, 5884 


Haiti, CromwoH’s expedition, 5952 

— Drake’s expeditions, 5525, 5949 

— French acquisition (1795), 5955 

— French expedition (1802), 4708 

— negro repuniic. 4708, 5965 

— products and exports, 

— revenue, 

— Spunisti settlement, 5886 

— people, 330 

— trade in 16th century, 5039-42 
Haitun Raimi, Inca festival. 5866-68 
Haikim, Fatemid ealiph of Egypt (996- 

1020). 2146, 4012 

Hakin, caliph of Sptiin ; sec Chakam 
Hakluyt, Richard. 6037 
Hakodate. 543 
Hakon : sec Haakon 
Hakone, lake, Japan, 420, 427 
Hakor. king of Egypt (404 n.c.), 2128 
Halbherr, Frederico, 285 
Halfdan the Black, Norwegian warrior 
of 9th century, 3565 
Halicarnassus. Herodotus born at, 9 

- inaiiaoleum, 225, 228 

— siege by Alexander tlie Great. 2549 
Halicz. capital of Russian empire (1150), 

3301 

market day scene, 3302 

— Mongol conquest (c. 1240), 3306 

— Hussianrule. 3301 

Halidon Hill, battle (1333). 3881, 3915 
Halifax, Charles Montague, earl of 
(d. 1715), 4189 

Halifax, Nova Scotia, foundation by 
Hritish, 6000, 6108 
--- growth. 6122 

Howe withdr.aw8 British forces to, 
6085 

— Loudon’.s army quartered at, 6002 

- trade, 6146, 61,56 

— views, GI53, G172 
Halil Sherif Pasha, 5204 
Halima, larna of Tibet, 1501 

Hall, Captain, arctic exploration, 6340 
Hallelujah, Year of (1233). 3956 
Hallelujah Field, battle (430). 3505 
Hallstatt culture. 294 
Halmahera, a Moliieea islami, 92.5 
Halys, battle (679 n.c.), 1796 
Halys, river, 403 
Ham, fortress of, 4905 
Hamadan : see Ecbat,ana 
Hamath, city and kingdom, Assyrian 
ecmqiiest, 1577, 1672, 1776 

— commerce in time of Crusades, 4030- 

31 

— Hitfitc inscriptions. 1718 
ill Hitlitc (inics, 1727 

Hamburg, bishopric founded (831), 3695 
I'otiiKlatiuu of, by Louis the Pious, 
3494 

— Hanseatic warelioiises, 4081 

- trade in Middle Ages. 406.5, 4069 
Hamburg-American Shipping Co., 5350 
Hamdanide, dynasty, in Mossul history, 

1946 

Hameenlinna, lake, Finland, 3537 
Hami, (Ihinese oeeiipatioii of (7th 
century), 1471 

Hamid Bey, school of .art at (kuistanti- 
noplc founded, 5210 
Hamilcar, (’arthaginiaii general (d. 480 
It.r.), 2192, 2.382 

Hamilcar Barca, C.arthaginian general 
(d. 229 n.c.), 2196-97,2638-41,2640 
Hamilton, Alexander (1757-1804), 6209, 
6110, G207, 6207 8 

Hamilton, Angus, articles, Afghanistan 
and Baluchistan, 1523 

— Koreta, 857 

— Middle East, 1123 

Hamilton, James, of Bothwcllhaugh, 
assassination of the Regent Moray 
(1570), 43G2 

Hamilton, Patrick (16th century), 
martyrdom, 4353 
Hamilton, Bermudas, G200 
Hamites. African people, 2251, 3.30, 2268, 
2243 

Hamitio language and dialects. 5555 
Hammers, of Stone Age, 139 
Hammarabi, king of Babylon, 1590- 
1602 
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Hammarabi, expulsion of Elamites 
from Babylonia, 1599 

— irrigation works, 1634 

— as law-giver, 1566-67 

— literary revival under, 1566 

— portrait, 266 

— sculpture, 266, 270 

— subject to Elam, L565 
Hammurabi's code of laws, 274, 1599- 

1601, 1601 

— antiquity of, 1602 

— influence on later legislation, 1583 

— the Mosaic code derived from, 178.5 
~ picture of Baliylonian social life, 1630 

— slavery under, 2822 

— stele taken iiy Elamites to Susa, 1704 
Hampden, John, English patriot (1594 

1643), 4332, 4332 

Hampton, General, (’anadian campaign 
(1812-14), 6113 

Hampton, Va., normal and agricultural 
institute, 6304 

Hampton Court Conference, 4327 
Han, Chinese dynasties, Eastern, 760 

— later, 769 

— Western, 755 

Hand weavers, ruin of by factory 
system, 5244 

Handuruwo, Singhalese caste : see 
(roiwansa 

Hannibal, (’arthaginian giuieral (247- 
183 n.c,), 2641 .50 

— advance to Rome. 2047 

— death. 1831. 26.50 

— defeat and return lo Carth.age, 2648 

— Macedonian alliance, 2.582 

- march across the Alps, 2642-43 

— j)ers()nal ])ov\'er, 2646 
• - piirfrait, 2641 

— recalled to Carthage, 2649 

— swearing enmity to Rome, 2642 
Hannington, Bishop, murder in I 'ganda 

(1885), 2302, 2299 

Hanno, Curthaginiiin navigator (.5th 
century n.c.), 2198, .56<io 
Hanno, king of Gaza, 1673 
Hanno,. German mercenary, 2957 
Hanoi, town. 1415, 1409, 1111 
Hanotaux, Gabriel, 5386 
Hanover, German federation policy, 
4965 74 

— Gottingen profe-ssors’ protest (1837), 

4878 

— liatred of Prussia, 5081 

— new constitution (1H1<)), 1832 

— Prussian acquisition of (1866), 5072, 

.5((80, .5081 

— revolutionary movement of 1818, 

4922 

“ Hansa of the Seventeen Cities,” 4 062 
Hanseatic League,4o6o-65,4071-87,6390 

— Baltic trade, .3.307 

— Hrazilian trade, 59.30-31 

— Danish burghers ousted by, .3500 

— D.anish wars with, in J511i centurv, 

3562 

— Norwegian prosperity ruined by, 

3.570, 4.579 

— pictures, 4072, 4081 

— power of, in 14th century’, 3400 

— privileges granted hv Edward IV. 

and Henry VI1., 3809, 3908 
-- privileges curtaileil by Dani.sh kings, 
4.369 

-- ships, 4085 

— South American trade, 59.38 

— in Sweden, .3573, 3574 

-- Teutonic order and, 3713 

— Waldemar IV.’s contest with, 3560 
Hanseman, Prussian ministry (1848), 

4920 

Hansetag Convention (1366), 408‘< 

Hapai» Tonga island, 983, 982 
Hapi, ancient name for River Nile, 2023; 
ciapirti, ancient tribe, 1698 
Hapsborgs, House of, Austrian mon¬ 
archy, 4521-31 

— Austrian empire, development, 4407 
financial tran.sactions with Fuggers. 

4600 

-foundation of power at treaty of 
Vienna (1515), .3242 

— Hungarian dynasty, 3125-34 

— League of Schmalcald to oppose, 



Hap-Hei 

Hapsburgs. Naples iiiliorited by (1510), 
;j»78 

— IxjHsesBions in the 15tlj century. 
«421 

— rise of, general survey of history, 

3;j90-;i4oo 

— rise to power in 13th century, 3018- 

24 

— struggles with Mohaininedans, 4ri80 

— summit of I‘hiroi)e.'iii power, 4440 

— treaty with Luxemburg familv 

(1304), 3102 

Harai. 'I'urkish iH)ll-tiix, 30S)8 
Hara-kiri, •.uieide, 447 
Harald. name of rulers ; see Harold 
Hara, Hast Afiiea, Mohatiimedaii eon- 
• luest (IfiOO). 220‘) • 

Harbavillo diptych, 2969 
Hardegg, Count H., h)2:> 

Hardenberg, Prince, Prussian ehaneellor 
(17r»U—1822), ministry, 1H28 38 
Hardicanute, king of England : sec 
Harthaennt 

uarainge. Lord, Viceroy of India, 
„ 1302 

Hardinge, Sir Henry (178j-l8:)0). 

I2'.):i, 1294 
Hare, William, 021 

Harem, glimpse of litV in, facing 208.'i 
Hares, Alpine, siirvivoiv ot nriit and 
(daeial Periods, 120 , 121 
Hareth, III. Nabatieaii king, IHoH 
Hargreaves, James (d 1778), spinning- 
jenny invented, 4.):>4 
Hargreaves, Aiistraliau prospector, dis- 
eoviM’y ol g(dd in IS.'jI, 1074 
Rarlaw, liattle (1411). :p.)I0 
Harley, Robert : see Oxford, earl of 
Harmarch : see Ua-Harmarchis 
Harmodius, statue of, 2r>r)0 
Haro family, Saneho IV. of Castile 
tavonr.s, 3000 

Harold, Danisli king (II. 820), 3r)r)7 
Harold (Hlaaland), King of Diaunark 
and Norway (011-01), 3r).a8 
Harold, king of England (103.'> 4o), 
3812-44 

Harold, king of EnglMid (loOO), 3810, 
.'ififd 

Harold (Haarfager), king of Noi\va\ 
(830-030), .<;i4 4, 3:)0r). :i,:dn 
Harold (Jlanlrada), king of Norway 
(1047-1000), 20.'>r), 3810, 40lO 
Haroun-al-Raschid : see JTanm-al- 

Hashid 

Harpalus, treasurer to Alexander the 
(Jreat, 2.')00, 2:>73 
Harra, the day of, 1021 
Harrau, city of Jlabylon, 101.'), 1020, 
1040 

Harris, Gen. Lord, r)400 
Harrison. Benjamin H., president 
I'.S.A. (1880-03), ])Iate facing 02r)3 
Harrison. W. H., president I'.S.A. 

(1841), 0220, plate facing 025.') 
Harrison, General, t'anadiun campaign 
(1812), 0113 
Harris papyrus, 2o7o 
Hart, Sir Robert, 823, Slti, 0358 
Hartford convention, I'.S.A.. 0212, 
6216 

Harthaennt, king of England (lolo 42), 
3842 

Hartmann von Ane, epic poems, 3807 
Haruko, empress of Japan, .581, .582, 
572 

Harun al Rashid, Abbassid eulji)h (780 
800), 10:50-42 

-—Cbarlemagne’s relatiojis with, 3 02 

— Christian iiilgrimages permitted, 

401:5 

— palace remains at Bagdad, 19^7 
-^TM)rtruit, 7.03,5 

— queen’s tomb, 19'Ui 

Harvey, Colonel, Canadian eomimigii 
(1812), 611:5 
Hasan : sec Hassan 
Hasanzai Fathans, expedition against 
1327 

HasdrubaJ, Carthaginian general (d. 221 
B.C.), 2641, 2642, 2648, 2107 
Hashimids, Mohammedan party, 1931 
Ebshishins, sect: see Assa.ssins 
Hasmonsean dynasty, of .Tudiea, 1S5G 
Hassan, son of the Caliph Ali (d. 069), 
makes peace with Muaviya, 1918 


Hassan ibn Ahmad, Kannati leader 
(971), 214.5 

Hassam Busurg. emir of the Jelair 
(d. 13.56), 1191 

Hassan Gangu. founder of Bahmani 
dymnsty (1347), 1224 
Hassan ibn Norman, Arabian general, 
defeated by Berbers (606), 220.5 
Hassan-i-Sabbah (d. 1124), leader of the 
A.ssas,sms (1001), 

Hassenpflug, Daniel von (1794-1862), 
4066-74, 4878 

Hasting, Northinaik chieftain, :5,549,354 / 
Hastings, Marquess ot, (17.')4-1820), 
1276, .5400, 1275 

Hastings, Warren (17.38-1818), 1261 65, 

5408-00 

ami Cheyf Singh. 1264 

— impeaeliment, 126.5, 4,5.52 

— Nuneomar’s ^•harg<*s against, 1204 

— and the Oudh Begums, 1264 
-[lortrait, 726/ 

— trial in Westminster Hall, 7266 
Hastings, l)attle ( 1066 ). .',.S45, :t846 
Hatamoto, class of Japanese land¬ 
owners, 401 

Hathepfut, queen of Egypt, 2o6S 60 

— Ileet of, 1422 

-- temple of, at Di'r-el-Bahari. 26X2 
Halhor, Egyptian godil»-ss, 2097-OS 
-ulentilied with Syrian and .\r.il)ian 
<1 cities, 265 

— seafarer-,’ godde.s.s, 2028 
femph' *)f. 26/7, 26/6, 264, 

Hatshepsut, queen of Egypt : see 
Hathepfut 

Hattar, Sweilish politnail party, 4580 
Hattin, battle (1167), 10 5:5, 4o:58 
Hatto, arehbisboj) ol Muniz (80l-0i:5), 

3,584 

Hatton, Sir Christopher, 726.v 
HatuU'CoIla, Inca conquest, 58:57-71 
Hatunruna, Inca ollieial, 5.s6:5 
Hail, .Mediterranean trilie, 2014 
Hauar, <onqiiest by Egyptiins, 2062 
Haugloitz, Christian, J’russian minister 
(1752 1.H.5I), 4731 
Hau-Khoin : see Hereros 
Hauran. district, Syria, losi 
Hausa slates. Western Sudan, 2222 27 
Kansas, negro people, British expedition 
against, .5.510 

— ethnology. 330, 2217 

— language', 2010,2227, .5555 
-tmojis, 5524 

— types of, 22/9 

Hanskerle, term explained, 35.50 
Haussmann, Georges Eiigt'ne, 501.5 
Havana, Columbus's tomb, 5055 

— British take (1762), 5527, 6lo:5 
f'reneli privati'crs .seize (1555), 504.8 

— S|)ain acquires (1763), 6071 

— 5 lews, 6 7.97, 6 79,S’ 

Havayins, Bedouin tribe. 1004 
Havelock, Sir Henry (d. 1857), 1:507-10, 

4092, 5.501, 73 76, 7366 
Havre, 45/9, 1273 
Hawaii, 968-74 

— .American annexation, 074, 6270 
canoe, native double, 969 

— roustitiitioiis, modern, 971, 972 

— Cook’s discovery, 068 

— ethnological eoiuieetion.s with Tahiti, 

330, 9.52 

— Hawaiian people, .‘1.30 
- Huia girLs, .9.37 

— kings and queens of, 979, 971, 975 

— mi.ssion.s in. 971 

-- native, masked, .969 

— iKipulatioii, 

— postal rates. 

— products and revenue, 074 

— scenes. .969, 976, 971, 972 

— - serfdom in, 4091 
Hawaiki, Polynesian myth, 951 
Hawara, ancient town, Egypt, temple, 

2059 

Hawke, Admiral Lord ( 1705 - 81 ), 5527, 
4518 

Hawkins, Sir John (1532-95), attacked 
by Spanish fleet at Vera (5ruz 
(1568), 4275 

— naval exploits 552.5-26 

— portrait, 4271 

— privatoering campaigns, 5948-49 
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Bawkips, Sir John, at San Juan d'Ulloa, 
6017 

— slave truflle, 5444, .5174 
Hawkins, Richard, 5948 
Hawkwood. John, :bi67 
Hayashi, Count, 5d ’> 

Haydon Bridge, 5501 

Hayes, R. B., president C.S.A. (1877- 
81), 6255, 6257 

Haynau, General (1786-1853), 4941. 
49.32 

Fayti; .see Haiti 

Hazael (Hezion of the Bible, king of 

DamilsellS (842 B.C.), }()64, 1728, 

1773 

Hazaras, Mongol people, 330,1127,1524, 
5.502 

Head, Sir Francis, govenuir of Canada 
(1793-1875). 6119-20 
Head'hunting, 802 

Hearne, Samuel, arctic voyage, 6.3.33 
Hearst, W. R., newspapers, 6:102 
Heathfleld. Lord, defence of Cibraltnr 
(1780), 5100, 4549, 4551 
Heaven, Temple of. 736 
Ht’bert, Jacques (17.5.5 04), 4660 
Hebrew peoples, 17.5.5-8.5, 1849-58 

- in Abyssinia. 22.52 

— in Bab.\Ionian captivity. 2S25, 1754 

— brought as captives before As- 

s.vrian king, 1576 

-- in Cyrene under the Ptolemies, 2189 
-- Egyptian oiijiresHion of. 2663 

— <ire(‘k influence on, 25(>7 
-- in Indian Ocean. 1122-23 

n' i.ilied wilh H«k.so^’. people in 
Egypt,, 206:i 

- kingdoms of: see Tsraid and Judah 
-- last rebellion niuler I l<azar. 1864 

— migration into Canaan 1.571, 1757 

— religion: see Hebn*w religion 
rdurn from exile, (.514 n.r.), 18.50 ; 

(..:i9 n.(’.), 1810 

— revolt against Egyptians, 2107 

— sigiiilleation of name,, 1710 

— the “ 'J’en Tribes ” : see “ ''I'en 

Tribes ” 

-- under the Boman Empire, 1860-64 

— tor history after the dispersion see 

under Jews 

Hebrew prophets ; see under Hebrew 
religion 

Hebrew religion (.Indaism), 1781-8.5 
Ihibyloi 'an inllmmee on, 1642, 178.5 

— Byzantine agrarian jioliey influenced 

by, 203.5 

— influence in Persian Empire (o, 6th 

century n.r.). 1850 

— ]>()Wer of tlie priesthood, 1776-78 

— promulgation of Deuteronomy as 

the legal eoile. 1780 

— tlie projihets, their feud wilh the 

jiriesthood, 1776, 178:$ 

— in Yemen hetore Islam, 1888 
Hebrides, islands, :i.5t2 
Hebron, 1761, 1645, 1762 
Hecatompylus. Alexander’s march to, 

25,58 

Hecker, Friedrich, (•ernian demoirats 
led hy 11817), 4015-24, 19:18, 

1065 

Heckscher, Moritz, ministry in Krankfort 
Parliament (1848). 4059 
Hecla Strait, 6:i.38 
Hedeby, town. .Tntland, 3.557 
Hedjaz, province, Arabia, 1081 
Hedwig, queen of Poland (1384-09), 
3221 

Heemskerk, Admiral, 4525 
Hegelochus, Macedonian I'ommaiuler. 
2550, 2551 

Hegemon, title of prefect of Egypt, 
2137 

Hegesipus, Athenian, 2535 
Hegesistratus, Persian commander. 2540 
Hegesypyle, wife of Miltiades, 2501 
Hegira (or Flight) of Mahomet . lOoo 
Heidebauern, (lernian people in Hun 
gary, 2i:i6 

Heidelberg, captured by Tilly (1623), 
4.302 

— castle blown up (1689), 4442 

— pictures, 5705, 4171 

— political conference (1848), 4020-22 

— university foundation, 4131 
Heilbronn, treaty (163:1), 4307 

6495 
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Heimdal, in -Norse legctid, 

Heimin, .laiMinese soeiul order, r>84 
“ Heimskringla ” t>f 8iiorre Stnrlesson, 
3r)7{) 

Helena, (Jreek iiriiieess (d. l lTiK), 
Helena, wile of Emperor Constantins, 
2782 

Helena, Q jeen of Italy r) 2 :n, 

.'):{ 7 ,^. 

Helena Glinska (d. rule in Russia 

for son, Ivan IV., nniH 
Helena Pavlovna, Russian trranil- 


Henry II., marriaKe, 

— (piarrel with Pope. 2720 

— sons revolt ajjainst. 2771 72 
Henry III. of EiiKland (1216-72). 

2870 72. 

— I'reneh litU's re.stored to. 277.7 

— rev<ilt against horns X.. 2708 

— Sienrw moneyle/iders e.\i»elled, 4061 
Henry IV. of England (lion 12 ), 28 .S 8 

el seep, :'.SSi 

I — liansa charters coiillrined. 4080 
I — r(d>ellion and hanishnient. 28.S8 


duchess, emaiicijiation of her s<Tts, | Henry V. ol England (1412 22). 2814 


r,i();5 i 18. 2880 01. .'I.S’/hh 

“ Heliand,” l>oem, 2482 I Henry VI. of EnglamI (1422 71), 

Heligoland, r,2 4;,. .7660 , ;58ni-08, ;;.v.v2 , 

— hattle (1864), .7(16.7 —(P-rman merchanls rights con-| 

Heliodorus, minister ot Seleucus IV., tinned. 4(i86 

attempt to usurp the throne. 18 11 — as king ot I-ranee 2818 

Heliogabulus, R.unan emiieror (d. 222), Henry^^VIL ^ ot^^^Englaial (148..-1.,0.)). 

Heliopolis. Egyptian preliistorie eapilai, — alliance '',1' 

-compared with l.ouis XI. ol rrame, 
- on ohelisk, 2().W 281'4 

—- temiile 20.76,207:1 Irish policy, .10.,2 _ 

worship ol iMnevis and llenmi. 2006 Henry VIIL of England (1.>00 4/). 


Heliopolis. Egyptian preliistorie eapilai, 
212 

- on ohelisk, 20.W 

— temple, 20.76, 207:1 


Heliopolis, hatih* ( 1800 ), 2l.7s 
Hellas : see (ireeci*, .AncienI 
Helleland : see hal»rador 
Hellenes : see Ureeee, .VmM'eid 
Hellenic League. -72s 
Hellenic States: see (Jn'cee, Aneieiil 
Hellenism: 2.780-2600 

- of Asia under the Roman Em jure, 

18.70 

- ileea,\ ol, 2:501 

(Oindliara an iiiUneiieed hy. ISIH 
~ inslaiiei* of inlelleetiial eoinpiesl, 

- ot the .lews, 18.72 

- ill the .Mohaniiiiedaii world, I'MO 

- nMiaissaiiee. 2280 

- Rome d(Ullllialed hv, 2.7i»S>-2600 

- zenitli of eiilture. 2:581 
Hellespont, as fersian s;itra|)>, I8J2 
Hellespont, luidgt', 2.>oo 
Hellespontine Phrygia, 18:52 
Helmund, riMT, 2.76o. loot 
Helsingborg Castle, 4(*7(’» 78. CO'? 
Helsingborg, P(‘.u'e (1:56.7), 1077 


fleisingfors, lown, Einlaiul, views. •'tUi! Henry _ IV. 
Helvetian Desert. 21.5.7 '** 

Helvetii, aneietii peojile, :t:5(), 21:52. :5(:>.7 (aiiiidiai 

Hemp worship, 2:508 ] <>(110 -2 
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— alliance with Emperor Maximilian, 

2680 

— allianee.s willi Emperor Charles V., 

4212. 1218 

alliance w ith Eranee (1.72.7) 42l:5 
arelie expedition sent out. (>226 

— hetroliial lo Katharim- ol .Aragon, 

.2000 

(’.ihol eiieoiiraged. 6:521 
eml).ukiiiK at hover. 1.720, 42.E> 

— llollMin’s |K>rlrail. •/2.;2 

— "Holy I.eagiie *’ nuiietl. :5S2:5-:S1 
last iiili'rvievv wifli AVolse.v, fating 

422 / 

— jilaee in history. 12.70 .71 
~ Ri‘tormalion |>olie.v. il7o 

— wives, 42i2 

Henry I. ot Eranet' (10.21 60). .2771, 
:5776. :iy;o 

Henry II. ot '"'ranee (I.7IT-.7‘.>). I602. 
4221, 42:50 

Henry III. ol Eranee (1.774 80). 4280- 00. 
:52.7.7. /2.Sf) 


nr.v IV. of I'ranee (1.780 1610 ), 
4f.74 .76, 4202, ./.2.V2 
(‘aiiiidian lur liatle eiieonraged. 
6010-20 


Hendrik Witbooi, Njiiua(|iin Hiirt, i - cnnKMUir puliry* H>-1 


Hengstenberg, Eriissian niinisler ( Ih.» I), ] entr.v into Pans 1.704. 4'J!H 

4071 | —marriage with Margaret ol A alois. 

Henrietta ol Orleans, daiigliter ol ! „ i- 

Charlet ot England (1641 70|, I Henry 1. (tln‘ I ttvvier), (.erman king 


Henrietta of Orleans (1818). hrings son 
into CliainlaT o) hejuilie. 1012 


(010~:5I)). eItTlloll. 2:>.Hh 2.78; 

260.7 

Henry of Guise (1.7.70 .7.7), 1200 


Henrietta Maria, (|iieeii ot Ihigland 1 Henry II., ll.tly Itomaii /miperor and 
(1600-60) i:520 J ’>4'/ I <;erm:iii king (1002 21), ...>.8.) 

Henry, duke ol Aiim.de (1822 07), — liisliop |{ernanl receiving at Hihles- 

4<)0.7 400,8 luot; Inuin, 1002 . .i.iS7 

Henry, duke ot llavari i (II. 082), 2.78,8, enoils to relorm P-iP;‘n2 
;i;78(), .2.7h.7 - Haliaii eanijiaigMs, -.041 42 

Henry ( E-retislav). duke ol hohemia and — Pt>lisli wars. loo;5 7, :5I0.> 

Moravia (d. 1222). 21.7 1 - lomh at Ramherg. 

Henry (•)! ( aiinlliia). King of Iloheniia - union lor universal iieaee i>roiM>sed. 

(tl. 1 : 5 . 571 , .2170. .2620, :5622 .2776 . 

Henry (tile A'oiiiigt'i). duke ot Rnms- Henry III., Holj u!!' 

wick (171 4 68), 1217 iierman king (104<. ,.(.), .1..01-02 

Henry, duke of Riiigiiudy (<l. 1112), - Rohemian wirs 2171 

in lirst Crusade, .t'.)N8 — marriage with J.iinhilth .>j01 

Henry, hatin emj'eror of Byzanliiim —amt pajmey. 2721, '*'^82 

(l‘’06-16) 2070 relations with 1-ranee. .177(> 

Henry “ II. (oi Trastaman ), king ul Henry IV., Holy Rommi cm 

Castile (1:560 70), :5007 Cerman king (108 4-1106), .l;»0.4-0() 

Henry ill., king ol Castile (1200-1406), eoniesi with Gregory VII., 2288 
;{t)i )7 — Jiicflires, .'{TiU.'S, 

Henry IV. (the Heljiless), king ol Cas- ~ relations with duke of Rohemia, 
tile (117 1-74), 2007 21;72 

Henry, count of Ci.amj.agne (d. 1107). Henry V.. Holy Roman 'Vm 

4040 hernian king (I lll-2,>), ,.o06 DO, 

Henry I. (Rt'aoelerk) ol Ihigland (lioo - 2728. 2708, 2088 

27). :5H6()-64, :iS0‘J Henry VL, Holy Roman emperor and 

— E’ciidalisiu under, 1119 herruan king (1191-97), .1610-11, 

— invasion of-Normandy, 2708 2292 

Henry II. (Plaiitagencl) of Eiigluiid ~ extent of eminre. .li .n 


(11.74-80), .■J86.7-66. :jS6fi 

— Cologne merehants jiroteeled. 4001 

— on (Ynsade 111., 4024 
-- currency reform. 4067 

— Ireland under, 2021 - 22 , 2742 


crusade organised, 8080 
death, 8078 
Italian policy, 251.70 
marriage with Constance of Sicily 
2008 


Henry VII. of Ln.x'cmhurg, Holy Roman 
emperor and fh'rnian king (i:il2- 
155), 2620-22 

— Dante’s belief in, 2400. 4122 

— Floreiiee closes gates against (1211), 

25)67 

— Italian siijiremacy, 2972 

— Milan siihniit.s to, :5!)68 

— I'ojie Clement V.’s intrigues. 278:5 

— relations with Philip the Fair. 2778 

— Robert of Sicily ilejiosed, 2976 
Henry of hipa, Rohemian nolile, 2179 
Henry of Meekleiihiirg, jirinee f>f flie 

Netlierlands. marriage witli (hieen 
Willielmina (1901), .7227 
Henry of Nortenherg, geiu'ral of the 
(ierman Einjiire. 2620 
Henry, hisliop of Olmiitz (d, 1170 ), 

551.72 

Henry of Plauen, grand master of Teu¬ 
tonic Order (14 1:5), :5711 
Henry L, diikeot I'olaiid (d. 12:58),:52l)2 
Henry II. (the Pious), duke ol Poland 
U\. 1211)), :5202 

Henry, king ol J’ortugal (1*778 ho), 
4276, . 72.77 

Henry the Navigator, Portuguese ju iinv 
(l:5‘)l 1160). 2411, 4008. 7662, 

7876, -IfiSa 

Henry, jirinei* ol Prussia (1726 1802), 
4740 

Henry (Hie Proud), duke of Sa.xoiiy 
(d. 1129). 2601, :5799 
Henry (the Lion), duke of Saxony 
(1129 97), Ravaria given hack (o 
(1171), :i602 

— eonuuests. :5699 

— iiiherilanee'ol dueliy, :56()1 

— o|>))osition To EmjuTor Henry VI., 

2610 

— jiorirait. .'pnn; 

- jiower and dow nhill, 2607 

— relii.sa! to aid Frederic Rarliarossa, 

:560() 

Henry, eoiinl of Seliwerin. 122.7, 27.79, 
:56 1 4, :57n;5 

Henry I. (the Bearded), duke ol Silesia 
( 120:5 :5.s). :;i77, 2702 
Henry II., duki' ol Silesia (12:>8 41), 
;5177, :5614 

Henry IV. (Prolms), duke of Silesia 
(127.8), :j702 

Henry Raspe, landgrave ol 'I'hnringia 
0216). .5614 

Henry Matthias, count of 'rimni (1780- 
iuio), 1201 

Henry. Patrick, fiOSO, 6077, tif>70 
Hcaty, Thomas. /9.77 
Henu, aiu'ieiit E,g.V|>tiaii olliei.d, 20.>1 
Hepburn. James, earl of Botliwell : 

see Bolliweil. .Inines llephnni 
Hcphiestion, .Maei'flonian gi'iii'ral, 2764, 
2766 

Hephtalitic : see AVliile Hiins 
Hcraclea, liatlle (:5l:5), 2780 
-- (:524 n.(’.). 2774 
Heracleotes, Rrei-k race. 2717 
Heracles, son ol Alexander the Creat, 
1826. 2776 

Heraclida-, rulers ol L.V’tlia. 1794 
Heraclides, explorer, 2702 
Heracliiis, Bvzanliiie enii>eror (610 -11), 
2917 18 

— Moslem vietorh'S over, 1912 

— l*ersian eoiKjiiesls (6215 .\.0.)^ 1881 
Herad, Norwegian ossiunhly, 276.7 
Herieonticchus, Thracian town, 2.>22 
Herat, roiKpiest liy 'I'inmr (1281). 1 497 

— Persian sieges, 1287, 4999, .7,702 

— view', 

Herberstein, Sigismund, 2.526 
Here, Scandinavian army, term ex¬ 
plained. 2:578 

Heredity, influenee on history, 6109-12 
Hereford* mai> of Ihe world (1207), 5i 
, Herero, African peo])le, 220 , 2282 
Hereward the Wake, Ely (h'fendcd, 2876 
Herihor, high priest of ancient Egypt, 
2119 

Heriu-sha, ancient pcoiile, 2028 
Herkhuf. ancient Egyptian commander, 
2028 

Hermandad, Hedy brotherhood in 
Castile. 4002 02 

Hermann of Hesse, archbishop of 
' Cologne (147.7), 2654 
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Hermann, count of Salin (1080-88), 
lisor. 

Hermann of Salza, leader of the Teu¬ 
tonic kiiiRhtB, 3614, 3708 
Hermann Billunn (f1. 036), Saxon gov- 
erninenl entruated to, 3:>85 
Hermannstadt, gipsies granted privi¬ 
leges, 3110 

Hermanrich : see lOrmanurie 
Hermas, tlie “ SlieiOierd ” writings,' 
UHaO j 

Hermeias, minister of Antioehiis 111. 

of Syri; (e. 322 H.(’.). 1812 | 

Hermenegild, St. (6U) century), martyr- ' 
dom, 3.'>11 

Hermes, George, 4803 I 

Hermes, god, 2400, 24/57, 2400 l 

Hermits, 2Ss;{, 2882 I 

Hermolaus, eonspiracy against Alex¬ 
ander, 2.'>63 

Hermunduri, ancient people, 2606. 3175 
Hernici, Italian tril)e, 2411, 2624 
Herod, king of .Imlma (40 44 n.o.), 
1862, 2685 

Herod Agrippa ; see Agrippa IT. 

Herod Anlipas, son of Merod (4 n.r.- 
38 A.O.). 1862 

Herodotus, Iiistorian, 7, 8, 9, 50, 2508 
Hero worship, 206 

Herrad, al'hess of LaMdsj)erg, illu¬ 
minated MS , 2068 
Herschel, Sir William, !o:{ 

Herschell, Sir Farrer, ••-‘■.2 
Herulians, Teutonic p(*ople, 3129 
Herwegh, George, 4024 
Herzegovina : se.i* Itosnia and Ilcrze- 
goMti.a 

Herzen, Alexander, Kussian reformer, 
5206 

Herzog, Edward, hisliop of Swiss Old 
t'atliolies, 5232 

Hesehti, king of Egypt . sec* Setnli 
Hess, Moses (1812 75). 5268 
Hess, General (1788 l87o). 5026. .''>029 
HesseCassel,duell^, eonstilutioti (lH3(t), 

4878 

•—(h'rman ((‘deration, policy, 406O-T4, 
.5143 

— TTiissian aecniisition and ruh' (186t>), 

5080. 5081 

— (jnarrels with Frederic William I., 

4878 

— revolutionary movement (1818), 

4022 -24 

under William I., 48:13 
Hesse Darmstadt, duchy, eonstitiiUon 
(1820), 48:{1 

— (lerniaii ((‘deration ])oliey, 40(50 74 

— military treaty with Prussia, 5087 

— modern liistory. 5221 

— rebellion (1H:{2 :{:$), INKO 

— revohilioMur.v mov(‘ment (1848), 

4'.>l(}-24 

Hesychastes, sect : see Qiii(‘list,s 
Hetepsekhemui, king of Egvpt, 2033 
Hetman, tide of Cossack lt‘ader, :t264 
Hexamilion, wall across the jr(‘ll(‘spont, 
2085. 2088 
Heyd, Willhelm, 4056 
Hezekiah, king of .ludaii (c. 727 it.c.), 
1778 70, 1578, 1675 

Hezion, king of Damascus : s(‘e Ila/.aei 
Hiaksai, ancient Kon'an kingihjm, 862 
Hiawatha, 57o4, r>70,s 
Hicks, General (1831 83), 2i7o 
Hidalgo, D., Mexi(*an revolt, 3997, 
5tKi0. 5997 

Hidetado, shogun of Japan, 487, 50:J, 
499, 525, 501 

Hideyori, (‘inperor of Jai>an, 486, 487 
Hideyosbi, emp(‘ror of Jai»an (15:{6 91), 
481 86,4A’8 

Hienzes, (lerman settlers in Hungary, 
3135 

Hiephoa. king of Annam (1883), I4I5 
Hierakonpolis, ancient city, Egypt, 
239, 2014. 2027 

Hieroeles, governor of lUtliynia {c. 
284), 2874 

Hieroglyphics, development of art in 
Egypt, 2019-20 

— develop into syllabic wTiting, 20:{ 

— Drift Man’s picture writing, 146, 151 

— earliest symbol, 2017 

— of Hittites. 1718, 1730, 1729 


Hieroglyph ca. introduced In Daby-, 
Ionia, 1558 

— invention ascribed f« Mencs, 2032 
- Rosetta key to, 2133 ,14 

Suin(‘rian, 263. 2il5 
Hieron of Soloi, explorer. 2592 
Hieronymites, monks, cominis.sinn on 
Soiitli American natives, 5925 
Hieronymus of Prague (d. 1416) . s.-e 
J eroine 

High Commission, Court of, 4336, 4267 
High Tartary : see Eastern Turkestan 
Highlanders, Keltic p(‘ople. 330 
Hikuptah, an(‘ient name for Memphis, 
202:{ 

Hildebad, king of the OstmgiUhs 
(6th century). 3459 

Hildebrand, cardinal; see Gregory VIE, 
poi*e 

. Hildegard, empress, marriage witli 
Cliarlemagiie, 3t67, 3192 
I Hilderich, Vandal king (523). 2204.2910 
Hillah, town on site of Babylon, 2H0t 
1957 

— 8(H' also Hira 
Hilmi Pasha. 5318 

Himalaya, mountains, 1123, 1124, 1148 . 

— Kineliinjiinga peak, 5580 
passes, 1I4H 

• —8een(‘S, 1114 
I —source of the .litmna. IJiO 
j — wooden bridge in. ll >H 
\ Himeko, em|>ress regi'iit of Japan ; 

s(‘o Jingo K('>go. einpres!' n'gent 
! Himeko, r|U(‘(‘n ol Jaitan : se(‘ Pimiliii 
Himera, b.ittle (tso n.c i. 2192. 2 .':h 2 
Himilcus, Carthaginian tra\ell(‘r. 2198 
Hims, eomm(‘r(‘c in time of t'nisadi's, 
4030 :5l 

Hims, battle (1281), 2151 
: — (I2'.t9), 2152 

Himvarites. ancient people of Arabia. 
330. 18KM 

Hina.yana. m Riiddhist doctrine see 
I Little Cliariol 

Hincmar, arehbisbop ol Rlieiins, 3768 
! Hindustan : 8(‘(“ 1 iidia 
Hinduism, 120.5-14 
■ (b‘il les, 1171 

! -forms of worsidp. 1208, 1209 
I - lower deiti(‘S of. 1208 
; - sacred books, 1212 

I - tiunple.s, 1129, 11.12 
I — .see also Brahmanism 
Hindu Kush, mountains 2560, 112’' 

i 1121 

! Hindu Rao, Mahratta priiici^, 1240 
Hindus: sic India 

Hi-nin, Japanese class of p(*ople, 445, 
581 

Hinlsa, Kaftir eliif‘f. 5512 
Hipatius, proclaimed Byzantine em- 
■ iieror (532). 2910 

Hippalus, tlr«*elv navigator, 112.5 
Hippias, tyrant ol Athens. 1812, 2197 
Hippo, city, N. Africa, 2202, 2382 
Hippocrates, 2.512 
Hippodamus, Gns’k areliiteet. 2519 
Hippodrome, in Byzantium. 2909 
I HippolyvUS, pupil ol Trena'us, 2869 
I Hipponon, prebistorie Flgyptian town, 
i 246 

I Hippopotamus, goddi'ss of Ancient 
I Egypt, 2091 

Hira, on the Euphrates, .ancient city, 
i 1910, 1426, 1910 

— see also llillah 

' Hirado, Borfiigiiesc trading rentre 
(1542). 412 

Hiram, king (.>f ryre(e. Ihht» Ji.r.), 1422 
1713. 

Hirohito Michinomiya, crown prince ot 
Ja)>an, 633 

Hirpinii, tribe of Italy, 2414 
Hirsati, monastery, 3595, :i729 
Hirsch, Moritz, r.oi 1 
Hischam, Dmayyad calipli (724), 1926, 
3516 

Hischam, ealipli in Spain (741), 3516 
Hischam I., caliph of Spain ,788-96), 
3980 

Hischam XL, caliph of Spain (970 1012;, 
3<I82-84 

Hischam III., ealipli of Spain (1020-31), 
3984 


Hissarlik, Jiill of Troy, excavations, 176, 
17H, 179 1S4 

Histiieus of Miletus. 1812. 1814 
History, elinialie infliienei's, map, .7.9J 

— Bryce’s introductory article, 1 -OO 

— do(‘s history makii for progress V 

60-59 

— educational value, 114 

— first liistorieal in.seriptioiis of Ancient 

Egypt, 2062 
flv(‘ eras of, ISO 

— growtii ol mod(*rn knowledge, :{5 48 
Iniinan and g(‘ologieal, relative 

lengths. 90 

— ill tl)(‘ light of biologv', 6105-32 

— palicontological anliiiuitii's begin, 

175 

— summary and elmmology, GO 73 

I Hitosubashi, Japati<‘se iirinee: sec 
1 'I'okiigavva Kt‘i ui 
Hittin, near 'I'ilx'rias. I’alt'stine, Sala- 
din’s d(‘f(‘at ot Crusadi'rs, 1187 
Hiltites, ancient pt'oitle. 1717-32 
- .F.gean eivilisalion and. 295 

— ar(‘hit<‘etnr(‘. specimens of, 1725, 


Arain:(‘ans and ni(‘ir r(‘lat ion to. 1724 
arl. B{)<‘(‘iim‘ns ol. 1719, 172.5, 1752 
Babylon eompiered, 1.566. 160;5 
in Babylonian civ ihsat ion, 1595 
-- castle reeonstriicti'd Iroin Senjirli 
remains, 17.'l.i 

eliaraet(‘r of (lu'ir writings, 1730 
eiiaraeterist ies of i>eopIe. 1718 
d..w->|;,|l of (‘inpire, 15TU, 1.578 
\.'r >iaii vvars. lo" It 

— gods, saerilieing to. 172.5 
the Kliafli. I715» 

the Knminnkhiand 1722 

inlhi(‘nee in S.v ria, 1732 
langiiag(*s ol. 1556. 1718, 1721 
o-J'on diseiiss(‘d, 1718 
(lui 1 '-.ait of a king. 1732 

— I lottery, J5(>1 

Rams(‘S 11. deh'ata at K'ad(‘s1i. 1720 
rock senl|»tnre and liieroglypliies, 
1718, 1719, 1721 

Sha,lman(‘ser l.’s campaign against, 
17x(i 

— soldier t.Vfx*, 17;i2 
sources of liislorv. 1792 

sfiie.s caught b.v (h«‘ Eg.vpli.ans, 1721 
t.\p(‘S. 1723 

Hiuen Tsarg. ('1mu*‘.s(‘ travelh'r (615 
A 0 ). 1191. 1206, 1401 
Hlubi, /.uhi lrib(‘, 2:$26, 5513 
Hoang-ho. l'hiues(‘ riv(‘r, 715, 848, 7/9 
Hobart, 10.52, 10.5,5 
Hobbes, Thomas. 4575 
Hobson, W. R., aiftie (‘xplorer, 032.5 
Hobson, Captain, 990, 992 
Hoccleve, Thomas tb. i:t68), po(‘t, 3900 
Hoche, liBzare. 4682, 1071 
Hochelaga, 6016-17, ;>702, 6020 
Hochst, battle (1622). 4302 
Hochstadt, luittle (]7o:$K 4453 

— (1704), 44 58 

- (1.800). 4702 

Hochstetters, family of banki'rs, lOno 
Hodgkin, Dr. Thomas, on W(‘sU‘rn 
Europe ill 11 h“ .Middle .■\g(‘S, 3371 
H(X)i He, pt'ople ; s(‘<‘ t iguriaiis 
Hoe Rotary printing press. 19s 
Hofer, Andreas ( 1767-1 hio), (‘ainpaign 
against Napoleon, 4745 
Hoffding, Professor, on personality, 
6409, 6428 

Hogarth, D. G., rise of civilisation in 
Europi!, 281 98 

Hogue, La, battle (1692). 4160, 4444, 
4480, 1025, 5526, 4101 
Hohenfriedeberg, battle (1745), 4530, 
4540 . 

Hohenlinden, i.attlc ( 18 ( 0), 4703 
Hohenlohe, Prince, German Imperial 
('baiKTllor (1891), .5213, 5220, 5219 
Hohenstauffen family, 3001-15 

- anei'stral castle, 3011 

— Italian Bupri‘niaey, 3939-52 

— and origin of name Ghitieline, 3392 
-struggle for tlie Imperial crow’n 

(1125), 3599 

— Swabian dueliy granted to, 3#96 

— s(‘i‘ also names of rulers 

Hohenxollern family, castle, 3706 
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HohenzoUern family, origin of, 3401 

— Prussian empin* founded, 4533 

— sec also names of rulers 
Hohermuth, George, ^*<>17 

Hohis, order of Hralnnaii priests, 1212 
Hohlefels cave, 145 
Hoieda, Alonzo, 5889, 5801 
Hojo family of Japanese reyents, 416, 
474-77 

Holbein, Hans, work, 4136 
Holbery, Ludwia (1684-1754), Danish 
writer, 4577 

Holderness, coast erosion at, 7/7 
“ Hold with Hope,'’ (Greenland. 6329-lii! 
Holkar, founder of the kitiRdom of 
Indore, 1244. 5499 
Holland ; S(‘e Netherlands 
Holmyard: s(‘e Novyonnl 
Holm-Ruyen, ancient, people : see lluyi 
Holstein, duchy, Danish war (1700), 
4498 

— Prussian arxl Danish dispute : see 

SchleswiR-Holstein 

Holstein-Glucksbarg family, succession 
to power. 4973 

Holstein-Oldenburg family, Danish sym¬ 
pathies, 4943 

Holy Alliance (1815), 4794. 4795 
Holy Communion, festivjil of T'orpus 
Christi instituted (1264), 3740 
Holy Grail, (!i)ies of, 3806 
Holy Land : see Palestine 
Holy League (1511). 3688, 38.33-34 
(1576), 1289, 4290 
Holy Roman Empire, 3581-3702 

— army (ax iiistituted (1427), 3646 

— Austrian monarchy’s development, 
4.521-31 

(’harle.mjiKue’s ('inpir(‘, 3481-96 

— - t’harles tv.’s work for. 3160-62 

— Pharles V.’s empire, 1211 22 

— coinaRe rights conferred on electors, 

3665 

— commercial history, 4630-32 

— courts of justice constitution. 3604 

— crown of C’harlcmaRtie, :NS(i 

— decay of rcveimc. 3663 64 

— election of emi)crors, introduction of 

principle, 3582-85 

— Electoral I'nion lormcd (1124), 3644 
electors, enumeration of, 3100 

— extinction (1806). 4730 

— Eraneouian emperors, 3591-99 

- Ereneh ascendancy over. 1 132 45 

— (lermaii jiriueipalities, relations with. 

3661-74 

— gold (lorins, 

— Ilapshiirgs’ |>ower, general survey of 

history, 3399 

- Holienslaiitfen rulers, 3601 15 

— Hussite wars, 3642 49 

— in Italy, 3933 52 

— Maximilian’s reforms, 3675-91 
Moravian supremacy, 3148 

- ])ai)al relations, 338.5-96, 3616-21, 

3625 36 

l)cace edicts, :5663 

— reform of constitution (1495), 3678 
-- regali.'iof the li'erman emperors, 

— religious roniUrtu of the slates (I6(Ii 

century), 4293, 4300 

— religious settlement of 1555, 4222 

— revival of in loth eeiitury, 3581-90 

— - rise of the electorate, .3617 

— 8e<’<»n<l birth <»f, under ('harlemague, 

3376 

— 8ui)remaey in Hungary claim, 3116 
Switzerlaml’s revolt from, 3662 

— ’I’urkish invasions, 3651 59 

— union of princes (1663). 4114 

— Westplialia peace elfects (1648), 

4311, 4405-6 

Holy Sepulchre, disputes re possession 
of, from 1187-1850, .5005 

— picture, 

— sec also (’rusades and Crimean War 
Hoizappel, Peter Melander, count of 

(1585-1684), 4311 
Homathcoh, riviT, (Canada, CJOfiH 
Homage, in feudal system. 4100-8 
Home Rule (Ireland) movement, 5165, , 
5178-79. 5424, 5647 

Home Rule Bill (1893), 5178, 5179, 5438 
Homer, 2409, 2408, 2468-72 ‘ 

‘‘ Homo ” in feudal system, 4103 
Homs, iMittle (1832), 2162 

6498 


Honan, 847, 848 
Hon-d6, island : see Hon-shu 
Honduras, federation witli Central 
American states, 6007 

— Hondurans people, 330 

— Maya ruins, 57.32-42 

Honduras, British: sec British Hon¬ 
duras 

Hongi, Msiori eh)«‘f, 987 

Hong Kong, administration, 5560 

— cession to Britain, 5505-7 

— education, 5588 

— pr«)elamati(»n of British possession 

(1841). 800 

— views, 840, 5041 
Honolulu. 974. 072, 6319 

Honoria, sisti^r of Roman emperor, 
offer to marry Attila, 2790, 3029 
Honorians, body of troops, 3509 
Honorius, pope, 2892 
Honorius, emperor ol Rome (395 423), 
2787, 2780 
Hon-shu, 118, 432 
Honter, Johannes (1498 1549), 3143 
Hood, Viscount (1724-1816), 6 I 00 
Hooker, Richard, theologian (<l. I 600 ). 
4268. 4200 

Hoo-kew-shan. palace. 830 
Hooper, John (<1.1555), 4247 
Hopetoun, Lord, facing ])age 1083 
Hopton. Baron (1598-1652), 4346 
Horace, Roman poet, 2682, 2692, 2699, 
2004 

Horbehudti, Egyptian Icgt'ixi of, 212 
Horemheb. king of Elgypl, 2106 
Hormuz VI., iVrsiau king. 1910 
Hormuz IV.. king (573- 90 a.d.), 1881 
Horn, Count Arvid. 4580 
Horn, Count Philip ol Montmorency- 
Nivelle (1522-68). 4259 
Horse, Alrican use. 2007 

— Asiatic origin probal>le, 159 
~ early use of. 1693 

— Near E)ast. im)»ort. 1572 

— in Neolithic Period. 159, fOO 
picture showing (levelojuuent, lOO 

Hor-Soks, Mongol Turki race, 330 
Hortuma, Mohamnc'dan general, 1943 
Horuk Barbarosss, (Jreek pirate (1517). 
2209 

Horus, Egyptian sun god, 242, 2015, 
2090-91, 2981 ,2003 

Horyu, Japanese Buddhi.st temple, 5J4 
Hosain. <‘mir of .lagatai, 1494 
Hosain, SelUl ruler ol Persia, abdicathui 
Hosea, Hebrew proplud. 1774, 1783 
Hoshea, king ot Israel, 177 75, 1670 
Hosie, Sir A., on opium trade, 6358 
Hosius, Spanish bisho]), 3509 
Hospitallers, order of kiiiglithood 
(Kuiglits ot St. Joltn and Kiiiglits 
ol Malta), 4028 29, 4043 46 

— <*astlc in Syrm, 4031 

— driven from |{lioile.s, 42J4 

— in Malta, 3943, 4214 

— Suleiman's revenge <»n, 3002 
see also Crnsades 

Hottentots, Alrican race. 2279 81 

— eonneelion with Nagada Egyptians, 

2028 

— Dutch wars with (17th century), 2282 

— ethnology, 20, 330, 301 

— JVamaqiiu tribe’s empire, 228.3 

— racial s(ruggh», 5629, 5651 

— type, 301 

House-bridge, K,%slimir, 1138 
House of Lords : see Lords. House of 
Houses, early construction by stationary 
jicopies, 191 ' 

— media’val plan, 2300 

“ pictures of ail age«», 21 

— Saxon arrangement of, 2360 

— 16th century plan «»f. 2305 
Housing of the working classes in 

Ehigland, 6400-2 

Houston, Samuel (179.3 1863), 6000 
Honville, Gerard d*, 5386 
Hovas. Madagascar i>eople, 331. 2350 
Howard ol Effingham : see Nottingham, 
earl of 

Howe, Admiral Lord (1726-99), 4671, 
5527, 0088, 6085-96 

Howe, Joseph, rehinn leader in Novia 
Scotia (1804-7.3), 6122, plate facing 
6057 


Hoh-Hul 

Howe, General Sir Wm. (1729-1814), 
i American War of lndej)endenee, 
608.5-94 

Hsiao-i, Phinese emperor : sec Wu Ti 
Hsiaoking, ('onfucian Book of E'ilial 
Love, 7.30 

Hsien-leng, Chinese Manchu emperor, 
797 . 700 

Hsi Hsia, ancient kingdom of Chinese 
empire, history of (881-1227), 1475 
Hsien-pi : see Si<m-i)e 
HsUan Tong, emperor of China (1909), 
6357 

Hsuau Tsung, reign of Emperor LungchJ 
767 

Hsiian Tsung, emperor of th6 Nii-clu, 
flight of, from Mongols. 1214 
Huachi, San Marlin laiuls at. 5974 
Huadca, Chin<>s(; ruins, 58:il 
Huaina Capak, 581.5-73. 5827 
Huanaco, antiquities. 5838 40 
Huang-ti, Icgciid.iry Chinese ruler, 748 
Huaqin. battle. 5964 
Huaracuy, Iiiea festival, 5866-68 
Huaraz, anti(|uities, 5838 40 
Huascar, Inca of Peru, 5845-74, 5908, 
0873 

Huastecs, American-Jndian people, 3,36 
5731, 5756, 5772 98 
Huaxyacac, 5770 

Hubertsburg, treaty (176.3). 4165, 4506, 
4545 

Hitbner. Austrian ambassador to Eranee 
(1859). .5025 

Hudson, Henry (d. 1611), 6329-32, 
54 18, 6050. 0000, 0140 
Hudson’s Bay. <»03.5, 6332 
Hud.son’s Bay Company, Canadian trad(‘, 
6128-30. 6321 

Charter granteil by Charles II,, 
5452 

— foundation, 5448, 6055, 6333 

— Enuich attacks on trading stations, 

6031 

— NortleWesl. Territories, scltlcmenls, 

6175 

Hudson River, 6087-99, 6050 
Hudson’s Straits, 6.327 
“ Hudson’s Tulches,” ishuid. 6,332 
Huehuetlapallan, Toltcc st'ltlemcnt, 
5764 

Huemo Kadphises (or Kadaphes), ruler 
ot the Yu(“-l»hi, 1457 
Huerta, General, 6276 
Huesch, General, 5374 
Huexotla, slate, 5790 
Huexotzinco. state, 5763-97 
Hugh IV. ol Cyprus (1324 59), 4(»45 
Hugh (Cai»(‘(), kingol Erance (987-96), 
3766 68, 3703, 3700 
Hugh (of Provence), king of Italy (925- 
46), 3937 

Hugh, count of Joppa, 4029 
Hugh (of Lusigtiaii). count of La 
Marche, revolt (1211), 3798 
Hugh of J-ower Burguudv (»l. 956), 
power in Eranee. 3762 64 
Hugh of Payens, 'I'eiuplars founded* 
under (e. 1119), 4028 29, ,3783 
Hugh, etuinl of Verm.'indow (1057-1102), 
on Crusade. 4018 
Hugh, town, 12.52 
Hugo, name of rulers : see Hugh 
Hugo, Victor (1802 85). 5.382, 4052 

— on Napoleon III., 4951 

— “ Seven Wonders of Ancient Civili¬ 

sation,” i)oem, 225 
“ Huguenot Lovers,” i>ieturc, 415J 
Huguenots, 428.5-92, 4152 

— Charleston settlement, C.S., 601.5, 

0017 

— emigration to Canada forbidden, 

6022 

— emigrants to (-'ape Colony, 2.31.3 

— escaping Irom Eranee (1685), 4437 
' — fligJjt from Erance, 4625 

— mas.sacre of St. Bartholomew, 4205, 

4288 

— persecutions, pictures, 4158, 4109 

— Richelieu’s campaign against (1626), 

43 J 4 

Fugues de Besze, poetry, 3807 
Eu lanyi^, Hun ruler, 1465 
Huiicabamba, Incas compier, 5862 
Huilcamayo, Inca settlement, 5843 
Huilcapayo, battle (1809), 5964 
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Huilloanota, Tucas invade, 5846 
HuiUcas Huaman, Inca atitiquilies, 5844 
Huing Nu, Mongolian tribe, 1203, 1451 
Huiraoocha, Inca god, 5842-71, 5856 
Huiraoocha, Inca king, 5856-58 
Huitramannaland, Viking HctUenient, 
6011 

Hui Tsung, Clunese Sung emperor, 771 
Huitzilihuik, king, 5783-80 
Huitzilopochtli, Aztec god, 5763, 5772- 
77 

Hulagu, Mongol ruler of Kltli century, 
1480-00 

— Assassins destroyed by, 1066 

— expedition against Irak and Syria, 

1487 

— friendship lor Christians, 4042 

Hull. General, 6112 
Hulst, Gerard, 

Hulwud, Hindu temple, 7729 
Humanists, Italian and (ierman move- 
ments, 3758-50 
‘ Luther supported by, 4183 

— Paul JI. persecutes, 4126 

— reinforced by scholars from C«»n- 

stantinoi)le, 3411 
Human race : see Ma/i 
Human sacriflees, in Ashanti and Da¬ 
homey, 2260, 2‘J(iO 

— Aztecs an<l Nahuas, 5771-5800 

— among Bulgarhins, 3035 

— Chibehas offer, 580!) 12, 5S15 

— supj»re8sion in India, 1282 

— tra<‘es of amongst Slav peoples, 3102 

— si;e also cannibalism 

Humber, river, Kcwfoiindland, 6 ISO 
Hutten, Philip von, 5018 
Humayun, Mogul emperor (1530-56), 
1226-27, 722^, 7227, 1227 
Humbert I. of Italy (1878 1000), 5231, 
5375, ,1259 

Humbert (White Hand) of Maurienne, 
'rurin dynast.v founded, .301'.) 
Humboldt, Alexander (1760-1850), 5051, 
4s:i7 

Humboldt. William (1767 18:15), 4837 
Hume, king of Kanein (d, 1151), 22:t:i 
Hume, David (1711 76), historian, 4517, 
4557. 4147 
Hume, Joseph, 5240 
Humphrey, duke of (Jloueester (1:107- 
1147), :i804 

Huna, in Indian epies, 1451 
Hunabku, Maya god. 5714 
Hunac Eel, Mayas ruled hy, 5751 52 
Hunavo, people in tlie A vesta, 1451 
Hundred, of the Teutonic jteojde, 34:i7 
“ Hundred Associates,” 6022-26 
** Hundred Courts,” 4110 
Hundred Days, 'I’Jic, 4760 
Hundred Years War (1338-145,3). 

3800-24, 3881-3010, 3308 
Hunerich, king of the Vandals (477), 
2204 

Hungarians : see Magyars 
Hungary, 3li:i-44 

— Anjou dynasty, 3110 

— Arpad dynasty, :1114-18 

— Austrian relations to-day, 5.329-36, 

— Bohemian war (1468), 3175 

— Byzantine art in, 203,3 

— cemspiracy agai/ist Ifai)8burg rule 

(1664), 4415 

— constitution (1849), 4784, 4971 
-(1861), .5061 

— “ (Vninty courts,” or assemblies 

of nobles, 5061 

— (Toatia absorbed by, end of 11th 

century, 3083 

— crown, 3120 

— Crusades : see Crusades 

— dress of soldiers of the 16th century, 

3132 

— Oorman element and their influence 

3i:i5-44 

— gipsies in, 3110-11 

— Hapsburg imwer in, 3125-34, 4521- 

31 

— Hundred Years War, 3126 
Kossuth's rebellion (1848), 4933 -41 
literature, Arpad times, 3118 

— 16th century, 3128 

— 17th century, 3132 

— 18th century, 3134 

Magyars of the Middle Ages, 3113-24 


Httogary, Maximilian's war against 
(1516), 3686 

— Mongol invasion, 1486, 3118 

— Naples' alliance with, 3976-77 

— nobles' costumes, 3133 

— peasants revolt (1514), 3124 

— Poland united with (1370), 3120 

— Protestant movement. 3127-30 

— rev«>hitioiiary movement (1848), 

4918-24, 5005 

— Koman Church established (c. 909), 

3116 

— Koman settlement, 3113 

— Saracen raids (1092), 4009 

— Serb migration to in 17th century, 

rtloo 

— social tiemocracy in. 5277 

— struggle for independence (1861-67), 

5088-90 

— survey of history to French revolu¬ 

tion. 2807-90 

— Tldrty Years War, 4:t01 12 

— Turkish wars (1444). 2087. :$ 121, 3657 
-(1.526), 3002, 2124 

-(1663), 4414 

-(1697). 3130 

- typi(*al scenes, 3139 

— under Maria Theresa (1740 80). 3i:i4 

— village in Carpatlnan Mounluins, 

3139 

— sec also names of rulers, wars, etc. 
Hung-Siu-tseweu, 5506 

Hung-wu, Cliincsc Ming <lynasty. 776 
Hunkyar Shalessi Convention (1833), 
4888 

Huns, 1451-66, 3027-32, 3.31 

— Asiatic kingdoms, 1451-54 

— Btdgarians connection with, 30:t:t 
Cliinesc wars with. 1451, 1462 

— decline of power. :’.0:{0-32 

— European invasions of, 1166, 2:$H7, 

:;028, 3453 54 

~ h«»rdcs merged in other race? 3032. 
303:i 

— struggle witfj the Cotlis, 3440-50 

— the reign of Aftila, :(028 

— struggle wilh China, 1231,1451 

— Tibetan alliaiiees, 1451 

— W(‘stern migration. 1405 
Hunsa : see Zacpie 

Hunsahna, Chibehas nded by. 5818 
Hunter, CapUin John, 1033, 1034 
Hunter, Robert, 6207-00 
Hunter, Colonel, Sudan campaign, 5524 
Huntingdon, Eiari of, hea<ls taeli- ii 
against .lohn of daunt, 3886 
Huntingdon, Earldom of, Scots kings 
hold, 3912 

Hunyadi Janos, IDmgarian hero (i:i87- 
1450), 3121 

— castle, 3121 

-- death (1456), 2005 

— portrait, 3122 

— 'I’urkish wars, 2087. 2788, 3657 
Hunzas, Aryan peojile, 324 
Hupas, Americjui Indian tribe, 321 
Huron, lake, 6021 

Hurons, Americ.in Tndiuns, 331, 5702, 
6021-27, 6t)21, 6023 
Husain : see TTiisseiii 
Huskisson, William. 479S 
Hubs, John (1360-1415), condemned by 
Council of Constance (1415), 3168 

— persecution and iiiartyrdoin, 3639- 

42, 37,52, 3408 

— pictures, 3103, 3167, 3109 

— reformation w'ork in Bohemia, , 

3166-68 I 

Hussein, son of Ali Hie Caliph, 1019 
Hussein. Mohammedan commander of 
Syrian army, 1922 

Hussein Ali, king-maker of the Delhi 
empire, 1240 

Hussein Avni Pasha, Turkish minister 
(<I. 1876), 5198, .5202, 5204 
I Hussite wars, 3159-72, 3644-49, 3753- 
54 

Hu Ta-hai, plate facing 748 
Hutchinson, Thomas, 6077 
Hutten, Ulrich von, Herman poet and 
humanist (1488-1523), 4185, 41S5 
Huxley. T. H., 103, 6414-32 
Hyacinthus, god, 2408 
Hydah Indians, totem, 211 
Hydaspes, 1202, 2564 
Hyderabad : see Haiderabad 


Hyder Ali : see Haider All 
Hydrogen, gas, 06 
Hyksos, people, 331 

— expulsion from Egypt. 2062 

— and Hebrew exodus, 60, 2064 

— invasion and C(»u(jue8t of Egypt, 


2050-64 

— horse introduced into Africa 

(2000 n.c.). 2007 

— inlluence on Egyptian art, 2030 
Hylozoism, scientilic creed, 107 
Hypatia, teacher of philosophy, 2888 
Hyperboreans. 637-44, 1460 
Hyperides, leader of tiroek revolt against 

Macedonia, 2574 
Hyphasis, river, 1202, 2564 
Hyracotherium, 100 
Hyrcania, province, Asia, 260, 1852 
1869. 2560 

Hyreanus, John, king of Judiea (135- 


106 B.C.), 1857 

Hyreanus 11., king of .ludiea (63 B.C.), 
1857, 2664 

Hyspaosines, satrap, 1845 


1 


! lamutbal, distri<T of Elam, 1702 
j lanias, Hyksos king of Egyi)t, 2060 
lapygii, tribe of Italy, 2414-15 
I latbur, ancient pmvince, Elam, 1706 
laubidi, king of Hamath, 1776 
la'udi, ancient Hittite state, 1726 
lazyges, Sarniatian tribe, 2450 
Ibeas, negn» race. 3:U 
Ibell, Karl von, 4836 
Ibere.u, idcutitie»l wiH> Indand, 2428 
Iberian peninsula: see Si'iiin and 
1 ‘ortugal 

Iberians, people, :{31 

— ill (iaul, 24 :m) 

— in Italy, 2411 12 

— in Southern France, 2128 

— ul Spain, 2130 42 

— probably earliest inhabitants of 

Britain, 3107 

Iberville, Pierre Lemoyne, exi>lorcr 
(1661-1706), 0020-:16, 0030 
Ibex, European survivor oi Drift and 
(•laeial Feriods, 120, 121 
Ibi-Sin, king of I'r, 1507 
Ibn ali Amir : see Mansur, A1 
Ibn Ruzzik, vizir of Egy])t, 2147 
Ibn-Sin, ruler of the Cr dynasty, 
1700 

Ibn-Sina, historian : see Avicenna 
Ibn Tallin, 'I'lirkish governor of Egypt 
(868) : see Ahmad Ibn Tiihin 
Ibn Timnah (1061). 3042 
Ibo, negro tribe ; see Abo 
Ibrahim, sultan of Bornu (1818-46), 
e.xeeuted by usurper Omar, 223^ 
Ibrahim, emir of Karainaii, 2080 
Ibrahim, candidate for Mogul throne 
(1720), 1210 

Ibrahim L, Turkish sultan (1640-48), 
3015, 3014 

Ibrahim, leader of the Young Turks, 
,5295 

Ibrahim ebn al Aglab (877), 2207 
Ibrahim Bey, emir of Egypt (173,5- 
1817), 1708. 2156 
Ibrahim ibn Jacob (065), 3103 
Ibrahim Koiko, sultan of Darfur 
(d. 1874), 2242 

Ibrahim Lodi, ruler of runjab and 
Delhi (1517-26). 1224, 1225 
Ibrahim Padshah, tomb, 1133 
Ibrahim Pasha, vietroy of Egypt 
(1780 1818), 2161 62 ' 

Ibsen, Henrik, 5160, 5159 
Ica. battle (1820), 5076 
Ice Age, mammoths of, plate following 
88 

— see also Hlaeial, Interglacial and 

Postglacial Periods 
Icebergs, in Polar seas, 0334-35 
loe Haven : see Barentz Buy 
Iceland, 3565-70 

— discovery, 3545, 6,124 

— geographical description, 3530 

— language, 4061 

— literature, 3569 

— Norsemen land on, 357 

— people, 22, 3:u 

— Kicbard HI. sends expedition, 6324 

— Vikings occupy, 4061 
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Icelus, favonritr of (ialba, 2725 
Ice pack, of I'olar reaiona, 0:J32. C:i42 
Ichthyosaurus, i26‘ 

Iconodules : aee Image Worship 
Iconium, 1072 

Ictinus, (Jnu'k arcliitecl, 2507 
Icutemal, tioiclir« ruU'.d by, 5758 
Idacansas, ('liibehas ruhvl by, 5818 
Idadu I., prit‘at,-Klng of Klaiii, 170l 
Idadu II., i)ri('st-kitig of Klam, 1701 
Idsean Cave, ('retail sliields, 20U 
Ideographs, Cliiiiese, 722, 724 
“ Ides ol March,” 2(17:1 
Idibi’ilu, Arab sheikb, 1882 
Idin-Dagan, king of lain, I.i07 
Idiorhythmic monasteries, 2074 
Idris IV., king of llornn, 2221 
Idstedt, battle (1840), 4‘.M5 
Idumeans : sne Kdoiniti's 
Idun, go(l(l«*aa, in ,\ors(“ Icgionl, "15:51 
- ap]>l(‘s ol. .‘{5.5.1 
Ife, nogro tribo, :518 
Ignaque, laki*, Cbibcha legt'iul, 5800 
Ignatieff, Huasian general (1878), ■’i'JO.'i 
Ignatius, St., 2858, 2850, 2808 
Ignatius, F'atriareh of Constantinople 
(d. 878), 2010 

Ignatius Loyola : see Loyola 
Igor I., Jlnssian ruler, : 5288 , ;i‘jso 
Igor II., ({nssian ruler, :{'J!S(i 
Igorrotes, raei*. .‘I'il 
Iguala pronunciamento, 5007 
Iguanodon, rja 
Ihangiro, Idast Afrii*a. 2;500 
Ihre, J., Svvi'dlsb philologi.st, 4581 
li Kamon, regent ol .lapan (1850), 555 
Iking, Contneian elassieal l*ook. 7:50 
Ikshidites. .Mohainin(‘dan seet, 1047 
Ikshidite dynasty, 1058 
Ilanaga. king ol Ceylon, i:575 
Ilancueith, Princess, 5788 
Ilbars, Czbeg prince, 1517 
Ilbeki, Hadji. 'I'urkish eotninaiuhT 
(i:57i), 208:5 
Ilbert Bill, India. i:5:50 
Ilek, khan ol Kashgar, 105:5 
Ilghazi, ennr ol Mardin, 1028 
Hi, ConfiM’ian book ol eereinonies, 7:50 
Ili Chutsai, administrator ol .Mongol 
ICinpire, 1 184, 1487 
Ilium, the great tower, is-j 
Ilkans, Mongol d\nast.\, 1400-01, 
10(50-71 4012 1(5 
Illiberis, Council. Spain, 2500 
Illimani. Mt., 5,s/(/ 

Illiiois Indians, 212 
llhaois, riser, l-’n-neh settlenuMits, (5020 
Illyria, 25)), :5t5o, 20:58 
Illyrians, early bistorv, 2.500- 2)00 
- elhmdogv, :5‘{1. 2:i72 

— in Ital.N, 211) 

— in\ade iMaeedoni.a. 2520. 25:50 

— M.'ieedoinan snpj)ort lor against 

Creeks, 2582 

Homan eompiesl of, 2582 

— ns(* of term TIlyri.an nation, .‘5102 
Ilm, prehistoric settlement, l:’.(5 
Ilocanos, Malay race, :::51 

Ilorin, Fulbe state, West Sudan, 2227 
Iluma-ilu, king of Southern Dabylonia, 
1()0:5, 1702 

Ilu-shuma, patesi of Ashur, 1500. 10)8, 
1(551 

Imad ed din Zenki, emir of Mossul, 
1002. 4 0 2 0-:52 , 40 ) 8 1 0 
Image worship (Christian), Charle- 
magn(‘'.s decision again.st. .‘5527 > 

-efforts to su[)pre.ss ifi 8tli century, 
2802. 20:57 

— origin. 288(5 i 

— war of fljc llyzantine emj»erors 

ag.ainst, 2800 

“Imago Mundi ” of Petrus d(> Alliaeo, 

5875 I 

Imatra Waterfall, Fiidand, ,';.!5,'57 i 

Imerians : see (ieorgians I 

Imholls, banking family. 4000 
Imitation ol Christ.” :5750-00 
Immortality (ot sold), liegbit-'s artieh-s. : 
(5428-:52 ; Egyptian beliel, 200) . 
2000 

— Lithuanian belief ju. riioo 

— Mahomet’s doctrine of, 1000 

— ^eolithie bi'lief in, 17;i 
Imoschagh : see ‘I'uareg 


: Imperial Bank of Persia, loho 
.Imperial Conference (Uritish), 5430 
Imperial Council (for British Empire), 

; question of, disenssed, 5045 
I Imperial Press Conference (1900), c:577 
! Imperial Tobacco Corporation, Persia, 

I 1900 

Impey, Sir Elijah, 12(54 
; Impressionist School ft] Painters, 5300 i 
I Inari Temple, avenue of Torii, 420 
\ luarus, ICgyidian pritice (46o ii.c.). 

! revolt against Persians. 1816. 2128 

I Inca Garcilasco : see (jlarcilascu de la 
i V<*ga 

I Inca Roca, 58)8-55 
Incas, 582.5—74 
' —antiqiiitit's. Sfi-I? 

— - bridge near Cuaramla, ')!t24 

ethnology, :5.‘5l, sscrt 
' -- pottery, .'tSflo 
1 — present-day types. oS.lO 
; — ruins. .OA’/r. fis.W, .IS.)! 

' — shrine, (iS.I? 

— soc'i.d organisation copied by Jesuits, 

5'.»:52-:5:; 

— S])ani.sh confpiest, 5007-12 

— warriors. •'1012 j 

I Inca Urco, .5850 . 

Indabigash, king of Elam. 1711 I 

Independence, American War of: so(> 
Cnite<l Stales o) America ! 

I Independents, religious sect. 1348, 4347 ' 
Index, in Homan Church, 4202 I 

India. 1 1 15-1:56:5. ():5(52-65 ■ 

Alghan invasions, 5408 ! 

— af(i*r the Miilinv, history, I:il7 22 1 

— agriculture, 112(5, 1151 ' 

— Alexander’s invasion, 1424. 256:5- 64 

— .'iiiinial lile, 73'(i2 

— Antiochus III. of Syria’s march to. , 

184:5 

— Arabian trade with. 1428 

architecture, 1214, 12:55, II30-T2, 

i/.S.5, JlOf, 0(1, 1213 
area. 11)8, i:55:5 

— army ; see Indian Army 

— art. Creek inihienees, 1i29 11.10. 

2508 

Aryan invasion and comiuest of 
nat iv(‘races, 1 )55 (5(5. 561(5. 5(518 

— as an evolutionary breiMling ground. ; 

.5616 I 

~ Assyrian invasion. 1201 
Haclriaii eomiuestH. 1848 

— briilges, II.IS 

— Ilritish administration. 5550-61. 

56)5 22 

— Uritish commercial su])rema<\v, 1620 
Uritisb Empin‘’s exjiansion. 1267 110. 

4817 18, 5457. 5407 5501 

— Uritisb Emi»ire foumlatioii, 1251-64. 

4165. 4552 

— Uritisli w'ars in, 5)07- 55(i:5 j 

I'ay airy soldier c»), 12 .1(1 \ 

civilisation in early limes. 1146 I 

— -climate. 1125 | 

coloiiretl pictures, facing p. 118 4 ! 

- currency j 

dates in liistory of, 1:561 j 

— defem-es, 550:5 I 

- ilesigns, registration of ! 

dr.-linage system, ; 124 I 

Durbar of 1011, I.KIJ^ 1362 

Dutch in history of, 1250 

- ccoiuninc condiiions in, 1354 1 

— education, a Moh.-imincdun scliool, I 

.1(121 

progress in, i:522, 5586 | 

— - rcfisnn of colleges (180)), i:5.50 : 

-Simla eonfcreiiee (1001), ; 

- Egyplian fr.ide with (13th and 14tli j 

c-enturies), 2153 

— ethnology, :53(), 1127, 1151, 1155, 

11,5(5, 1160, 5616 

— exports, 1356 

— leudatory states, 5560 
linance. debt, i:5.56 * 

-exjioiidilure 

-I^awTcnce’s reforms. 1323 

-Ma.vo's jKilicy. 1328 

-IHisition (1880), 1318 

-rate of exchange Hxed, 1345 

— flora. 1126 

— French interests, histoir. 1252-aO, 

4164, 4505, 4518, 5408-99 
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India, frontier expeditions, 1323, 1332, 
1347, 5502-3, 6364 

— frontier protection policy, 1348 

— future of, discussed, 5646 

— gipsies originate from, 3106 

— government system, 1268, 1270-80 

— government transferred to the 

Crown (1858), 1312, 4002 
[ — (lovernordtenerars Council, apfioint- 
ment and working of, 1262, 1280 

— Creek inlluence on, 2507-08, 1848, 

5618 

— hill forts. 1443 

— Hindu fakir, 1249 

— Hindu laws of succession, 1208 

— Hinduism in ; see Hinduism 

— iiiifierial title proclamation, 5172 

— Imperial (iovernment's relations 

with, 5546 

— imports. i:556, 

— infanticide in, 128.3 

— irrigation sehenies, 1324, 1356 

— jemadar. 124S 

— judicial system, 1264 

— the laud and the iieojile. 1145 -54 

— land setliement, 1:542-43 

— languages. 115:5, 1160, 1211, 1:554 

— Legislative Council, 5561 

— literature, 1167, 1211, 121) 

- local government in. 135:5, 5563 

— Macaulay on wxmders ot. J .‘5:5:5 

' Mahmud of Cliazni’s eomiiu'.sts, 1051 
Mahratta power in, 1238 44 

— maps. 11(11, 12(1(1 

— Mayo's policy, 1328 

— minerals. 1151 

— missionary work in. 5641 
Mogul emjiire, 1225-44 

— Moiiainniedan siijiremacy before the 

Mogul einjiire, 1146, 1215 2) 

- Mongols, invasion in i:5ih century 

1483 

- Morley’s im'asures to secure reiire- 

seidative goveriiiuimt, 5562, 6:563 
■” mo8(pi(‘. palace, Jtud temjile, facing 
]). 1184 

— mutiny : sei* Indian Mutiny 

— native agitation in 1800, 1313 
native rule and Uritisli compared, 

.5621 

nat ive states. ri'Iaf ions with supreme 
government, i:554 

— |.eopleof, 313, 319, 11,17, 1247, 124S, 

1249, 1.129 

Uersian invasion (600 500 n.('.). 1201 

— - Persian ipiarrel re Herat (18.56), 4000 

— I’crsian ri'lalions, 1285 

— Uersian tradi‘ with, 142(5, 1003 

- i>lagne in : see Plague 

— Police Commission, re)>ort, 1:552 

— population, 1148. 1151, i:55:5 

— I’ortugnese and liritish struggles in, 

5448 50 

— Portuguese eoinmeree, 4501 

— I lost age rates 
Firess, 1356 

— lirovineial government, povvers, 1353, 

5562 

— pnbliit wxirks eoiistrueled by British, 

56:(2 

— railways. i:522, 1:556 

— rainfall, 1150 

— rajah on state elephant, 1215 

— regulating .Act for better admiiiis 

trationof (North's). 1261, 1262 

- religion, of ancient lira vidian 

peojiles, 1150 

-of the Aryan conquerors, 1165 

-blending of religions beliefs, 1205 

-Urahrnanism growth, 1167-84 

— deiti(‘s, 1171 

-inihienee of Buddhism, 1185-09 

-.lainism iiifluenee, 1103-00 

-statistics, 115) 

-see also Urabmaiiism, Buddhism. 

Hinduism, and .lainism 

— revenue, 1:550, 5507 

— revenue settlements in, 1280-81 

— r(!vemie system under Akbar, 1232 

— Homan traile with. 1425 

— liuBsian inlluence in I’ersia question, 

1285, 1088, 1903 

— Tiiissian plans of invasion, 1522 

— sanitation, 1323, 5637-38 
scenes m, 1129-44, 1357 
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ladia, Sciciiriis's invasion of. 183rt 
— Siklis' ii^(‘ fo j)owiT, hi4r>r.v, 11!41-4:2 
— Syrian ijifinenoe on literature, 2024 

— fa\al ion, l.taU 

— fiOejiraph rates, 

— 'I'hiifis and llaeoits in, 1283 

— 'I'it)etan Embassy (032 a.d.), 1474 

— 'I'imur’s invasion of, 1405 

— Irade, in time of ('rijsad(‘8, 4030-32 

— trade statisties, 135(1, 

— trade marks, 

— - trade; route; te), disee)veri-el l)V 

J’ortuKuese, 107(1 

— trade renite in Middle Ages, 4051 

— wei«ldH and nu'asures eif, 

we‘8te;rn passajre to, (’olmnbns's 
elle*rts to linel, 5878 

— women, pewit ion of, 1210 
India Act (1784), 12(15 
India Act (1858), 1312 

Indian Army, aelininistratiem, 1321 

— einrin){ lOast- Inelia (.'ennieauv’s rule, 

1280 

— at time of Mutiny. 1318 

— riM)r{'anisa(ion (18(12), 1318. 1320 
reforms freun 1880, 1320 

— reforms under borei banseiowne*, 134(1 

— seelelieTs e)f native regiments, mjU 

- stremutli e)f. 1320 

Indian Archipelago : sea* Ma’avsia 
Indian Civil Service, 55(i2-(t3. 1353, 1338 
Indian Mutiny (1857), 13oi-i2. looo 02 , 
5500 1 

attituele* ol natives bedeire, 1301 
• Jlritisli tre>e)j»s eunhark, iUU.t 

— eause's eif. 1303 
greiwtli of, 130(1 

- ineielemts and scenes during, IW'J, 

l.iot, i.wr,, i:w(:, ir.oj, i:ws, i:wih 
l.un. nil, 1:112 
preecbnnation e>f pareloTi, 1317 
re'warels te» loyal rubu’s. 1321 

— Se'poys in, 1301, 1303 
Indian Ocean, 1417 :i(l 

-- Arabs in. 1427, 1 131, 1 132 
-- britisb asi-enelane.\ m. 1432 3(1 
-- t'liine'se in, 1 125, 1428 
roinnuTcr, 1422 
Hebre'ws in, 1422 

- Mala.vs ifi. 1128 

— map e)t beei e.f. l/lf^ 

I’ersian tra<le‘ with, 1120 
primitive* tnigralions, 1417 21 

— IMieenie-ians in, 1422 

-- Porhigilt'se in, 1432, 1 133 
rae-es e>f, 1420 

— Koman trade*, 1125 

— Knssia in, 113(1 

- Spanish in. 1432 

\'ase*o ela (lama’s ex])e*elitiem lilessed. 
him 

Indians, American : see Ame*riean 
Ineiians anel names e»f tribes 
Indicopleustes, bvzantine* traveller and 
vvrite-r ; se*e* ('e)smas Ineiie*opIe*nsU*s 
Individual rights, estaiWishment ed. 237(> 
Individualism, (130H, 1573 
Indo-China : see* Fnrtiu'r Ineiia 
Indo-Chinese, se*etie>n of Memgoiie 
family, 331 

Indo-European people : se'e Aryan 
Indo-Qermanic people : see Aryjin 
Indo-Iranian peoples, ll(io, 11(12 
Indonesia : see; Malaysia 
Indo-Scythians, 1457 
Indonesians, 331, looo, 138S, ll2o 
Indore. 1273. 1274, 124 1 
Indra, Aryan deity. 1105, 1171 
Indulgence, Declaration of (inss), 1I7I 
Indulgences, 3081, 41 80 , 4 IS2 
Indus, river, 1140, 2504, 1121 
Industrial arbitration : see; Arbitration, 
Industrial 

Industry, inelustrial ele‘vele)pmcnt of , 
(lre.*at. Ilritain, 5*237 48 

— me.;di:e;val e*e)nelltions, 0308-70 

— survey of the weirlel’s preigress, 0361- 

6383 

Indy, Vincent d’, 5388 
Infanticide, 1283, 1006 
Infant mortality, 6421 27, 6308 
Ingeborg of Denmark, epieen eef France* 

(1 176-1236), diveire'e, 3776 
Ingelheim, imperial diet (788), 3485 
Inglefleld, Sir E. A., 6325 
Ingles, Rear-Admiral, 572, 575 


I Inglis, Sir John, noo 
Inguiomerus, prinee of the Che'riiscj, 
3442 

, Ingushis, ('aueasian tribe. 324 
I Ingvar, Danish ehi(;f (0th century), 
j English raiels. 3554 

I Ink, use by ancient Egyptians, 2010 
Inkerman, battle (1854), 4087, to face 
I 4075 

Inland Sea, Japan, 426, 41S 
Innocent L, bishop of Koine (402 417), 
2880 

Innocent II.. pope (1130 43), 3720,3726, 
3050,2061 

Innocent III., pope (1108-1216), 3734 
36, 3736 

— Alfonso the Noble supporte'el by, 

3003 

— Aragem as flef of. 3006 07 

“ as guardian of P’rt*deric II.. 30.50-52 

— ibtigarian ne*gotiatieins with (1202), 

3042 

— ( riisaeJe* V. organisi*eb 4040 

— Kreeleric II.'s re'latiems with, 3302 

— French relations, 3772 76. 37<'.0"82 

— greewth e»f i>apal pe)we*r, 3041 
pe>iie*> in (empeiral atfairs, 3764 
relations with Jedui of Englanel, 3860 

Innocent IV., peipe (1243-54), eleefion. 
3051 

— entry into Napb'S, 3053 

- Frfulerir ll.’s qiiarreis with. 3105, 

I 3614.3778.3781 

— Traakem IV. ed .Vorway edlercel the 

iiupe'rial cre»wn h.v, 3568 

— inscriptieen em temib, 3052 
Innocent VI., pe*pe (1352 62). 3626, 4134 
Innocent VIIL, ])e»pt* (1481 02). 3755 
Innsbruck, Maximilian’s te>mb, 4136 
Innuites : sec Eseiuimaux 

Inouy«\ Admiral Baron. 562, 667 
Inquest of sheriffs (1170), 3865 
Inquisition, in P’rance, 3800 
in N et he'rlaiuls. 1250 

— in reertugab 4008 

— in Sjiaili. 3400, 4004, 42.54 

— men ol justie’c, 4202 
Instinct, faculty of. 108 0 
Institutes of Justinian : see Justinian 

ceKte* 

Instrument of government (1653), 
4350, 4365 

Insubrians, (lallic tribe, 2120. 2641 
Insurance, state insnram*e eel we>rke*rs in 
(le.*rniany, 5273 

Intellectual capacity, devele>]nne*nt eif, in 
man. 41-16 

Intelligence, elevelopinent eif in animals 
anei man, 108 

— sne’e*esslul struggle? feir survival. 6111 
Interdicts. 3735 

Interglacial Period, e*limatie* and bi i- 
leigie’ul ceinditieiiis. 130 
Pbiropean fauna, 120 

— human remains at Taubach, 120 
Interim of Augsburg : see Augsburg 
International arbitration : see* Arbitra¬ 
tion, international 

Internationalism, 6102 
International League. 223 
Inti, Inca geiel, .5828, ,5843 
“ Inti huatana," 5854 
“ Inti Raimi,” Jiica le-stival, 5854 
Invention, preigress eif, 42 
Investitures, I'oneordat of Worms 
(1122), .3508 

— (iregory VJl,, ]irobibitiein of lay 

investiiiires (1075), 3504 

— I’asehal II.’s deeisiem (1111), 3506 

- .s«*ttlemeiit of (’luiiiis of the pofK* aml 
emperor, 3300 

lol, Carthaginian city, 2382 1 

Iona, island, 3505, 3500 j 

Ionia, country, Asia Minor, art and enl- 1 
tnre, 1708 

— (tyges attack on towns, 1705 

— liistory ol the Creek cities, 1708 

— peopled by immigrants from (Ireoee, 

1702 ; 

— as Persian satrapy, 1813 1 

Ionian Islands. 5606, 5012. 3062 
lonians, 331, 2467 

— first contact with Assyria, 1674 

— repulsed from Cilicia, 1676 

— versatility, 2190 

Ionic architecture, 202, 280 
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I lowas, Ann'rican Indian tribe, 344 
! Iphicrates, Athenian gene-ral, 2528 
Iphigenia and Orestes, 2444 
Ipsus, battle (301 li.r.), 1826, 2380 
Iquazu Falls, nsn 
Iraca, title, Chibcha'^ aele>pt, 5808 
Irak, anci(*nt ceinntry, Abdallah the 
prete*iide*r’s reveilt, 1022 

— Meihumme'dan fenels in, 1017-18 

— Omayyad rule in, 1020 

— fieipnlatiiin, mixe*d nature of, 1038 

— under 'I’lirkish rule, 1081 
Irala, Domingo de, 5011 
Iran : see Persia 

Iranians, Aryan race. 331, 2443 
Irawadi. river, 5500, 1387, J301 
Ireland, Aegean intincnces on early art, 
202 

— agrarian legislation, 5164 

— agrarian outrages, 5174 

— Anglii-Norman (ic(*npati(in, 3866 

— h(*t(ire the Kestoration, 4367-68 

— Charles l.’s polie.v in, 4.341 

— - Cliristiamty in, 3523 

(‘lose ol the Vietdrian era, history, 
5163 5102 

— Colonisation of risl(*r, 1320 

— CromwcH's oppressive government, 

4350, 4368 

— Di'smoml’s r»*b(*llion (1580), 4368 

— (lisestablisliment of the Anglican 

Church, 5164 

— pjiiglish policy in llth and 15th 

c(‘nturit*s, 3010 

• ■ bm.dish role up to time of Henry 
.lb, 3031 32 

— Knglish war with Pldward Jtruce, 

3880 

— eviction s(‘(*np, 5171 

— famim*, 6115 

— tamily fends in, 4300 

f’ 'nian distnrbanei's, 5002-04 

— 'Illlire discussed, 5647 
(iaelie race in, 24*28-20 

— (iladstone’s policy, 5173-5174 

— grievances against pjiigland, 4771-4 
Home Knle movement, 5165, 5170, 

5421, 5647 

— Irish iieople, meaning of term, 331 

— Keltic people, histor.v, 2125-38 

- language, 3408 

— ■* moonlighting ” outrages, 5170 

— Norwegian invasions, 3510. 3542 

— I•arliam^ !it under Act of Keiuineia- 

tion (1783), 4773 

— police searching for arms, 5172 

— reliellion of (1708), 4773 

— relations witli England to-day, 5424 

— religions diflicultii's and pcrseentiinis, 

1772 

— Salisbiir.N’s policy, 5185 

Slian O’Nf'ill’s reliellion fl6th C(*n- 
tnry), 4367 

— Stratford'sg(iv(*rnmeiit of, 43.31, 4,368 
'I'yrom’s rebellion (lOtb e(*ntury), 

4368 

— union with Pingland (1801), 4771. 

4774 

- William Til’s eamjiaign in, 4480 
Irenmus, bi.sbop of byons (180), 2868 
Irene, Hvzanlim* (unjiress, motbi*r of 

Constantine V., 2030 
Irene, Hyzaiitim* empress, wife of Con¬ 
stantine V.. 2010 
Ireton, Henry (1611 51), 4343 
Irish: s(*e Ireland 

Irish Land League : s(*e Land b(*agne, 
Irish 

Irish Local Government Act (1808), 5101 
Irjar, battle (1866), 1510 
Irkata, anch*nt town, I’lnenicia, 2072 
Irkhulini, king of Hamath, 1727 
Irkutsk. OHi, 678 

Irmengard (daughter of Pimperor Louis 
Jl.), ahduetion, 3036 
Irnach, king of the Huns, 1466 
Iron Age, 177-78 
Iron chair, torture of, 217 
Iron crown of Lombardy, 3463 
Ironsides, parliamentary force, 4346 
Iroquois Indians, 5700-6, 331 

— Brantford settlement, 6110 

— Canadian settlers’ struggles with, 

6021-34 

— Denonville’s expedition against, 6031 

— enmity to settlers, 6055 
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Iroquois Indians, Johnson’s influence Isxnalians, Mohammedan sect, 1946, 
on, 6058 1960 

— lanKuugo and liabits, 6026 — fur Assassins : see Assassins 

Irrigation, effect of, at Uiverside, Cali- Isocrates, Greek philosopher, 2571, 

fornia, 2518 

— cxlcnt of, in Babyloni.i. and Egypt, Ispabara, king of Ellipi, 1674, 1706 

1557 Ispahan, 1086, 1973, 1989 

— in Egypt, 2168 Isperioh, Bulgarian leader, 3034 

— in India, 1324. 1356 Ispuinis, king of Crartii, 1787 

— in Mesopotamia, 1632 Israel, lost tribes: see Ten Tribes 

— IVrsiah wljeel in the riinjub, Israel, kingdom, Palestine, 1571-72, 

Iruks, Asiatic race, 2486 1768-81 

Isaac I. (Cornnenus), Byzantine cm- —Ahaz of Judah’s efforts to gain 
peror (1057-59), 2957 possession, 1778 

Isaac II. (Angelus), Byzantine emperor -David’s coiuiuest. 1571, 176:i 

(1185-9.',), 2963 — Hebrew religion not accepted, 1781 

Isaac, emperor of Cyprus (1181), 4038, —Judah’s separation from, 1768 

4050 —made an Assyrian province (722 

Isabella, qiuien of Castile (1451-1504), b.o.), 1774 

3999-4005, 4004 , 4228 — precarious position between Assyria 

— Columbus aided l)y, 5881 and Egypt, 1691 

— crowns of Castile and Aragon united, — relations with Arama‘an kingdom of 

4224 Damascus, 1664, 1730 

— industrial conditions under, 59:{7-38 — tribute paid to Aa.syria, 1004 

— marriage to Ferdinand ol Aragon —under Saul, 1760 

(1469), 3997 — under Solomon. 1572 

— (tppositinn to slave traflie, 5922 “ Israel in Egypt ” picture, 2005 

— s(‘e also 1 < rdmund V. of Castile Israelites : see Hebrew i>eople8 

Isabella of Angouleme, queen of Eng- Issa, (Deck town, 2400 

land (d. 1246), 5871 Issedones, people of tlie Tarim basin, 


Isabella of France, tpieen of Fugland 
(1292-1358), 3880, 3881, 5879 
Isabella of Bavaria, (pieen of Franeo 
(1371-1435), 3814 16, 5819 
Isabella, queen ot Hungary (1539), 3125, 
5127 

Isabella of Mont terrat, marriage to 
IBmrv of Champagne, 404(i 
Isabella II., (pieeu (d Si)ain (183:1-68), 
4900, 5100, 5100 

Isabella, town, San Domingo, 5886 
Isaiah, lleluew lU'opliet, Mieliuel Angelo 
frieze of, 1782 

— prophecies of, 1778 
as statesman, 1783 

Isandlhwana (Isandula), battle (1879), 
2288, 2:127, 5513, 2289 
Isasgegh, battle (1819), 4940 
Isauria, ancient province. Asia Minor, 
1859 

Isaurians, ancient iieoj)h' ol Asia Mimu-, 
1789 

Ishbi-TJra, overthrow of the Cr dynasty. 
1597 

Ishme-Dagan, king of l.sin. 1597 
Ishtar, goddess, llal),\Ionian worsliip, 
16:19, 1610 

— dispute regarding statue of, 1616 

— i(l(‘ntilled with Aslitarolli, Atlitar, 

and Hatlior, 265 

— Susan goddess identilied with, 1715 
Ishtar-khuudu, king ol Elam : see 

Shill iir-nakliuiidi 

Ishtar-nakhundi, king of Khidahi ; see 
Sliutruk-nakhnndi 

Isiaslav I., Bussian ruler (1054), 5280 
Isiaslav II., Bussian ruler (1146), 3287 
Isidore, Cardinal, 2992, 299o 
Isidore, bishop of Seville (560 636), 
forged decretals aserihed to. :1762 
Isin, ancient city, llatiyloii, 1597,1609, 
1608, 1704 

Isinawarman, king of Cumliodiu (626), 
1401 

Isis, goddess, 2:16, 2095 

al)sorption of other ieinale ilivinities, 
20i»8 

— euntinnity of worshi)), 2:162-63, 2888 

— legends, 2092 

— revival of worship, 2125 

— Borne temple, 2689 
—'I’entyra temple, 2040 
Isiaslav. Bussian ruler no75), 3298 
Iskander Bey (e. 14o:i 68): .see Skan- 

derlx'g 

Isker, 'I’artar town, 651, 676 
Iskhupri, battle (671 n.c.)., 1681 
Islam : see Mohammedans 
Isles, Lord of the (1411), 3916 
Isliman, sultan of Melle (1335), 2220 
Ismail, Hon of Meluanet Ali, 2161 
Ismail, Samauide leader (d. 907). 1951 
Ismail el Safi, shah of Persia (d. 15;16), 
1515, 1983, :9ioi 

Ismail Pasha, khedive of Egypt (1830- 
95), 5013, 2163, 2250 
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Isshak I. (1539-1553), askia of Sonrhay, 
2221 

Isshak II., askia of Sonrhay (1587), 
2221 

Issik Kul, lake, Bussian Turkestan, 
1452 

Issus, battle of (333 n.C.), 2552, 1821 
Isthmian games. 2378 
Istrus, Greek colony, 2148, 2578 
Isurumuniya, 'J'emple of, 1570 
Isvara, Hindu god : see Suri 
Isvolsky, Bussian foreign minister 
(1908), .5325, 5.334 
Italic, Aryan stork of people, .331 
Italicus, priiiee of the (Uierusei, 3441, 
3445 

Itali (ancient people of Italy), 24i:d5 
Italians : s(‘e Italy 
Italy, 3414-18, :{93:{-75. .5020 ,50 
agriculture, .5372 

— area and jiopulation, 

— art. il*)gean influences on, 294 
-Byzantine. 2966 

-continuity ol, 2505 

iiKxlnevai, 3947 
-Beiiai<saiicc. 4121-36 

— Austrian relations, 1821 campaign, 

4815 

— 1818 revolt, 478.3 84, 4900-02, 
492.5-32 

- 1859 62 campaigns, 4785-86, 

5020-30, 5033 50 
-1866 eampaigu, .5t)70, 5080 

- Bologna revolution (1831), 4876 

— Byzantine dominion in, 2916, 2930, 

3940 

- Charlemagne’s em|)irc, :{'.».3:{-38 

— condition after Fiapoleonic wins, 

4781 84 

Cru-sades • see CrusadcB 

— eiirrcncy, 

-early proples of, 2411-2424 
ethnology. 331 

— Floreiu'e and Venice power, 395.3- 

75 

— Frankish kingdom in, 2392-93 
Frederic Barbarossa’s wars, :{606 

— French campaigns (1495 1522) 

3830-34, 4212 

— Gauls’ invasion, 2429 

— (• erni an su i ireiiiacy, 3938-53 

— Gotliic invasion, 2388, 3450-54 

--lil.story in 13th and 14tb century, 
general survey, 3401-09 

— Holy League hi expel German 

troops (1526), 4213 

— Huns invade (452), 30:)0 I 

— industry and eommeree, I 

— Justinian’s wars against the Gotlis 

(Otli century), 3459 

— liteniturc of the Keiiuissance, 4121 

36 

— laimbard power in, 3374-76.3455- 

71, 2389 

— map (1st century B.C.), 2621 


Italy. MazziIll’s services to, 5035 

— Middle Ages, liistory, 3933-38 

— modern conditions, 5371-76,6374 

— Napoleon l.'s campaigns, 4679-94 

— Napoleon lll.'s policy, 5037, 5093- 

94 

— navy (1909), 6374 

— Norman kingdom in, 3552- 54, 4009- 

10, 2394 

— Odoaccr’s rule In, 3454, 3455 

— Dtto l.’s pow'cr in (10th century), 

3.588 

— Papacy : see Papacy 

— papal hostility to the state, 5231 

— papal states revolt (1831), 4876 

— pile dwellers, 2111 

— Prussian allianeo witli (1866), 5069 

— racial changes and development, 

2375 

— recent history of, 5230-31 

— lienaissance period, 3953-74, 4121- 

36 

— republicanism in (I2th century), 

3390 

— Roman empire : see Rome 

— Saracen raids, 3762, 3934, 3936, 

3939, 40.54 

— secret societies and revolutionary 

propaganda (1820), 4870 

— Sicilian revolt, 3975 79 

— social democracy in, 5278 

— Spanish supremacy, :{975-79 

— Staufer conquest, 2:t95 

— Tlieodoric the Ostrogoth’s rule in, 

3455 

— trade development in Middle Ages, 

4060-65 

— Triple Alliance with Austria and 

Germany (1887), 52:51 

— nnillcation, .5020-30, .5033 .50 
Itelemes, people ' si'e Kainchadales 
Iter-Kasha, king of Isin, 1597 
Ithobal n., king of Sidon (c. 700 n.c’.), 

1676, 1746 

Ithobal, king of Tyre (e. 600 n.c.), 
1747 

Ithobal, king of Tyre (c. 900 n.c,), 
1744 

Ito, Admiral Count, 007 
Ito, Prince Hirobumi, 552 , 562.884, 6356 
Itsuku-shima : hc(‘ Miya-jima 
Itur, ancient name lor river Nile, 2023 
Iturbide, Mexican revolution (1812), 
59'.»7-6007 

Itzaes, Maya tribe, 5750-55 
Itzamal, Mava sacred city, 5750-55, 
6748 , 5749 , 5790 
Itzamna, Maya god, 5744-52 
Itycohuatl, Mexican king, 57!).5 
Itzco-puatl, Mexican king, 5791 
Itzstein, Johann Adam von (1837), 
4879 

luaa, Kgyiitian imlile, 2080 
Ivajlo, pretender to tlmme of Bulgaria 
(1277- 1279), 3045 

Ivan I.. Russian ruler (1328-40), 5509 , 
;4312 

Ivan II., Russian ruler (1:553-59), 
3509 , 3312 

Ivan HI., Russian ruler (1462-1505), 
3315-17, 5517 , 5509 , :i241. 2996, 
3326 

Ivan IV. (the Terrible), Russian Esar 
(1547-84), 3318-23, 5509 , 5320 

— appeal to pope (1581), 3257 

— cruelties, 3322 

— Metropolitan Pliilip refusing to 

bless, 3321 

— war witli Poland (1570), 3256 
Ivan V., Russian ruler (1682-89), 3314 , 

3331 

Ivanko, Boyar elilcftaln of Kricim 
(119.5-1200), 3042 
Ivory Coast, West Africa, 2275 
Ivrea, margrave of (c. 888), 3937 
Ivry, battle (1590), 4292 
Iwakura. Prince, 592, 595 
Izimeat, Spanisii explorers reach (1524), 
5760 

Iztlilxoohitl, Chicliimcc ruler, 5785-800 
Iztlilzochitl, D. F. de Alba, historian, 
57211-28, 5766, 579.1 
lyemitsu, shogun of Japan, 503 
lyemochi, shogun of Japan, 568 
lyeyasu Tokagawa, shogun of Japan 
(1598-1616), accession, 416 
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lyeyaBu Tokagawa. administration, 48d 

— attitude to Ctoiatianity, 525 

— burial ceremonies law, 458 

— death and burial, 501, 502 

— defeats Hldeyori, 487 

— laws, 41>3 

— retainer of Ota Nobunaga, 482 

— succession question, 501 

Izard, General. 611» 

Izz ed-din lliUj-Arslan, 2962 


Jacatra : see Tlatavia 
Jackman, Charles, 6;) 27 
Jackson, Andrew (1767-1845). president 
U.S.A., administration, 6218-21 

— campaigns in II.S.A., 6114, 6213 

— (Jeorgia treaty upheld, 6217 

— portrait, plate facing 6255 
Jackson Thomas J., 6242, 
Jacksou-Harmsworth Andie expedi¬ 
tion, 6341-42, 6188-98 

Jacob Barradai (11. 541), 2892 
Jacobin Club, 4654 
Jacobites, Chri.stlan sect, 2892 
Jacobites, llritish pohtuMl party rising 
(1715), 4.509 

— (1745), 4515 

Jacquerie, peasant rising (c. 1358), 
3812, 8815 
Jade Bay, 4973 
Jafar, son of Yahya. 1937 
Jaffa, 2070. 4025, 4033, 4038, 4043 
Jafna, Ceylon, 1370. 1381 
Jagatai, kingdom, 1491-92 
Jag Deo Fort. 1148 
Jagel. battle (1864), 5065 
Jagellons, dynasty, 3221-27 
Jagga, African tribe, 2291, 2312 
Jaghri Beg, Seljuk ruler (d 1060). 1953 
Jagiello, king of Poland (d. 1433) : 

sec Ladtslaus II. of J’cdand 
Jahve : see Yahve 
Jaime, name of rulers : sec James 
Jain, religion, 1154, 1197-99 

— temples, 1195, 1190, J197, 1199 
Jaipal, prince of Tialiore, 1215, 1216 
Jaipur, state, India, 1241 
Jallonke, Sudanese negro tribe, 330 
Jaloka, temple ascribed to, 1205 
Jamadagin, in Prahma legend, 1184 
Jamaica, area and population, 

6188-98 

— Tlritish seizure, 54.50, 5454, 5485, 

5952 

— C(»lumbu8 driven on sluirc at, 5888 

— constitution and government, 5570 

— Cromwell captures, 6188, 6192 

— defences, 5594 

— eilncation, 5580 

— government, 6198 
-—negro revolt, 5524, 0198 


— views, 6190, 6191 

James. St., Apostle, 2850 2853 
James I. of Aragon (1213-76), 3906 97 
James II. of Aragon (1291-1327), 3998 
James II. of Cyprus (1460-73), 4o45 
James I. of England (1603- 25), 4327- 
29 4328 

— cliarters granted, 1606, 6022,6037- 

38, 6045 

— Clilnese trade eliarter, 5505 

— colonial projects encouraged by, 

5450, 6177-84 

— “Impositions’' levied, 6074 

— regency for, in Scotland, 4358 

— ITnion of English and Scotch 

crowns under, 4154 
James H. of England (1685 88), 4474- 
76, 4480 

— American colonics under, 6046 55 

— attcnM>t to exclude from succession, 

4471 

— Now York named after, 60.53 

— revolution against, 4441, 4486, 4488 
James of Molay, 3785-86 

James I. of Scotland (1406-37), 3915 16, 
3917, 3889, 3918 

James H. of Scotland (1437-60), 3916- 
17 3928 

James m. of Scotland (1460-88), 3916, 
3917 

James IV. of Scotland (1488-1513), 
S91A-19, 3917, 3918 

— marriage. 3928 


James IV., relations with England, 3910 

— slain at Flodden Field, 4231 
lames V. of Scotland (1531-42), 4240, 

3917, 4353-54 

lames VI. of Scotland: see James I. 
of England. 

Tames de Vitry, on Crusades, 4047 
James Edward Stuart, the old Preten¬ 
der, 4515, 4809 

Tames, Captain, Arctic voyage, 6333 
Tameson, Dr., 5513-14, 2334, 6388, 2334, 
.5516 

Tameson Raid (1895), 2334, 2334, 5516 
famestown, 6037 42, 5448, 6041 
faae Seymour, 4233, 4233 
fan Jonker, Afrikaner, 2283 
fangalis, Indian tribe, 331 
fanina, gulf of, 2409 
Janissaries, Turkish soldiers, 2079, 
2987, 3098, 4855 
Tankau, battle (1645), 4310 
Tankovics, Theodor von, efforts for ! 

Uussian education, 3352 
Jankul (the “ Saxon “), voivode of 
Moldavia (1579 82), 306.i 
Tan Mayen, island, 6332 
Janneaus Alexander, King of Judiea 
(104-78 B.O.), 1857 
Japan, 417 

— American legation. 534 

— American relations 536, 53H, 540, 

542, 544, 5507. 63.>r> 

— anli-forcign policy, 439, 553, 558, 

566, 574, 576, lllO 

— arclicrs, 498, 512 

— Ariina peasants and Clirlstian re¬ 

volt (1637-38), 527 

— anny and navy organised uiul 

Slrengthcncd. .572, 575, 586 87 

— art in, 428. 430, 438 

I —banking, development and state 
j control, 603 

— British (\ilumbia policy, 

I — Brifisli relations, 553, 55.', 558, 
5.58, 5.59, 567, 574, 5507 

— Buddliism in, 513-21 

— itu(i<lhist temples in, 514, 510, 517, 

.519, .520, 522 

i — Bnke (military nobility), ascendancy, 
i 471 

— caste system, 506 

;—Christianity in, 523-31, 594 

— Colonisation problems, 5650 

— conscription in, 587 

— constitution mould' t on rru.s..iai» 

lines. 580 

- /'osl. <>( iiMii'J', ineie.a^e. 60'l 

— the country and the poo)»lc, 417 3 2 
I — creators of new .Tapan, 563-7(1 

; — Daljo Kwan en^atecl, 469 

I — dat(*s in history of, 416 

, — Butch in, 488, 503, 520, 527, 528, 

I 529, 531, 536, .5.54 

— early history, 457-65 

; — eartlKiuakes, 423, 429 
; — ediieatioii, 585 

— embassy to pope (1683), 523 
j eiiiigrarion forhidden, 5o3 

' — e-o]>eror of, YosInJdto, 633 

— Europeanisation and general de¬ 

velopment, 585-603 

— evening meal, old stylo, 508 

— f iinily life in old Ju]>an, 468 

— feast of dolls, 434 

— fea.st, 442 

— feudalism. 473. 488-193, 582, 583 

— tlower-eulture in, 428 

I — Formosa expediiim (1874), 588 
1 — government to-d ly, 598 
' —l)oin(? seene.s, 551 
' —liospital in 19o,'>, 454 
J — hotel and tea-house, 5.52 

— immigration in prehistoric times, 

419 

i—immigration from Korea, 459, 461 , 

I—ind(*mnity payments, .561 I 

I—industrial (icvelopmont, 6oi 03 J 
; — K<»r(etn relations, 463, 465, 4S4, j 
j 485. 864, 874 | 

I — Kublii Kliau demands tribute, 476 
;—Kug(i (court nobility) crcat(;d, 468, 
469, 470 ! 

I — landowners, classes of, 489, 491 
— landowners eoiinells (I7th century). 

I 49.3 

1 — laud tenure, systems, 469, 491, 493 
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Japan, making and shaping of the 
nation, 457-65 

— maps, 432, 457, 509 

— mercantile fleet development, 601 

— Mikado's limited power, 468, 478 

— missionaries (offlcfal), 521 

— Mitsukuni’s history of, 511 

— Mongol invasion, attempts, 466. 

474, 476, 476 

— national debt in 1906, 591 

— national exhibitions, 596 

— nobhunan’s house, 468 

— l^arliurnent, opening, 451 

— Parliament houses, 579-81 

— peasants’ condition, 491, 505 

, —penal codes promulgated, 596 
I — p(!ople, origin, 332, 457-58, 6420 

I-qualities of. 433-48 

-types of, 350, 436, 437, 459 

— politics and political i)arlies, 596 

— population, 433 

, - Portuguese in, 488, 527, 529 
i — postal udmiiiistratiou, 591 

- i)ottery, 547, 548 

, —railways in, 590, 593 

- recent hist >t.v, .)92-62I 

- Russian war, (V17 32. 871 - H'i 
j —Saigo rakainori'sndcellion (1877), 586 
1 — Samurai in. 467 HI 
1 - Satsuma rebellion, 501 

sccjies in life of new, Of,.5-52 

— scholars and liistorians, old style, 511 

— Shintoism in, 458, 513-21, 527, 595 

I —Shogunatc rule, 467-81, 505-12, 536, 
555, 568, 570, 573, 578 

— ..iiogiin's court. ‘00,500 
' —silk factory, 455 

— slayc trade of foreigners, 529 

I —social orders, 435, ■tl'i, 448, 584 
j —soldier-priests, 515 

— soldiers, 453 
Tjiikwa laws, 469 

, — lea-house, 508, 550, 552 
i —'I'okugawa dynasty, “the golden 
age ’’ (1582-1745), 482-503 

— towns forinathm, 505, 507 

— trade, foreign and internal, 507, 508, 

601,5507' 

— trading guilds, 508, 510 

— treaty pcr’od (1854 64), 553-562 

, — tribal constitution, 465, 467, 469 
i — view.s, 422, 428, 429 

— volcanoes, 429 

— w'arsl.'.ps, 4,52, 473 

— w'estern nations’ first relations wltli, 

5.53-62, 485, 487, 523, 529 

— winter in, 43.^ 

, — women in, 435 
I — workers and craftsmen, 545 550 
' — Xavier in, 487, 523 
j Jarapolk I., llussian ruler (973-77), 

I 3286, 3291 

; Jarapolk 11., Bussian ruler (1132), 3287 
' Jarls, Scandinavian cliiefs, 3557, 3571 
I Jarnac, battle. (15159), 4 2 87 
: Jaroslav I., Russian ruler, 3286, 3296, 

1 3301 

i Jaroslav n., TTn.ssian ruler, 3287 
i Jaroslav III.. Russian ruler, 3287 
Jaroslav Borita of Martinitz. 4298 
i Jaroslav Osmomsyl, prince of Ilaliez 
' (d. 1187), 3301 

I Jaroslavitch, Bu.ssian riihT (1304), 3309 
I Jaroslavitz, battle (1812), 4755 
I Jason, Tagus of Tlj(;s,saly, 2526-28 
Jassy, peace (1792), 3360 
! Jats, Punjab people, 332 
I Jaur^s, M., French politician, 5378 
I Java. 909 14 

! — Bor(( Budnr temple, 897, 809, 910 
; — Rritish expeditions, 905, 5504 
' — Buddhism in, 910 
j — centre of early Malayan trade and 
civilisation, 898 

— Chinese early trade with, 895 

— Dutch in. 902, 913-14 

— Mongol-Chinese invasion (1293), 896 

— native exmditions and Dekker's 

reform campaign, 907 

— people, 332, 349 
Jaxartes, river : scf': Syr Daria 
Jay, John. GlOl, 6208 

I Jayasimha I., founder of Chalukya 
1 dynasty (11. 500 KM.), 1204 

, Jayawarman V., ruler of CamUtdia 
1 (908-ilH)2), 1391 


6503 
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“ Jay’g Treaty ” (1704), 6ll(» 

Jazyges, tribe of Sarmatia, 3447 
Jeanne : ane Joan 

Jeans, Prof. J. H., pear-s]mi)e(l nebula, 
theory of universe, S2, S3 
Jebns, negro tribe, 348, 351 
Jebusltes. l»-ibe, 17«2 
Jefferson. Thomas (1743-1826), presi¬ 
dent U.S.A., adnvluUtration, 6200- 
10, 6214 

— portrait, plate facing 6255 

— secretaryship of state accepted, 6208 , 

— territory division scheme, 6204 | 

— war of 1812 advocated, 6110-11 
Jeffreys, Judge (1648-80), 4474, 44S1 
Jehander Shah, Mogul emperor (1712- 

13), 1240 

Jehangir, Mogul emperor (1605-27), 
1233-35, 1231, 1232 
Jehoahaz, king of Judah, 1780 
Jehoiachia, king of Judah (507 n.c.), 
1026, 1781 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah, 1780 
Jehoram : see Jorum 
Jehoshaphat, king of Judali (873-48 
K.O.), 1422, 1771-72 
Jehovah: see Yahve 
Jehovist writings, liistorie value, 1755 
Jehu, king of Israel (843-15 n.o.), 1771, 
1783, 1571. 1601, 

Jelal ed-Daulet Abu Tahir, Jhiidan 
Sultan (d. lo43), 1054 
Jelal ed-din, liead of the Assassins 
(d. 1221), 1067 

Jelal ed-din of Khiva (13th century), 
Mongol wars. 1483, 1066 
Jelal ed-din Khiiji: see Kero/- Sliah TT 
Jelal ed-din Rumi, (loet : see Kiimi 
Jellacic, Joseph (1801-50), Croatian 
party led hy (1H4H), 4037-11 
Jellalabad, India, 1280, 5500 
Jellinge. rume stone at, 3558 
Jemappes, battle (1702), 4666, 4(i(i6 
Jemenites, Arab sect, 3516 
Jena, battle ( 1806 ), 4731 
Jenghiz Khan : see (Jeiighis Khan 
Jenicharies, Turkish troops : see Janis¬ 
saries 

Jenkins Ear, War ol (1730). 4502, 5488 
Jennings, Sarah: see Marlhorougli, 
duelu'ss ot 

Jen Tsung, Chinese Sung emiieror, 77o 
Jephthah, before the sacriliee <»f ids 
daiigliter, 775U 

“ Jeques,'' (Oiilielia ]iriests, 5812 
Jerabis, (‘arehemish m<*n!id at, 1722 
Jerba, tower of skulls, 2212 
Jeremiah, Hebrew propliet, 17s:}, I78t 
Jeremias Mogila (or M(»vila), voivode t)f 
Moldavia (1505 1608), 3063 
Jericho, battle (e. 60 n.('.), 1858 
Jeroboam I., king of Israel (053 27 
n.(\), 1768, 2120 

Jeroboam IL, king of Israel (700 40 
n.(\), 1774 

Jerome of Prague (1116), burnt as a 
lieretie, :Uf!S, 3408 

Jerome, Jerome K., “ John Smith ” 
essay, 6308-1(1 

Jersey, island. 5557. 5.500-5600. 5ti0l 
Jerusalem, city, Antioehns IV. (168 
n.(\) Backs'. 185:$ 

— Arabian fountain. 1940 

— huihling of. by Ilyksos people, tradi¬ 

tion. 2064 

— Christian kingdom in (lOOO 1187), 
3:$86-n5. 4023-40, 106 ( 1 . 4056 

— Clirist’s entry into, 2S4(i 

— Crusidcrs a('iiiiire (1000), 4021 ; 

(1228)1064 

— Hivid's eoiKiiK'st, 1761 
— Kgyptian destruetion of, 1572 

— (Jemx'se dominant in, 4026 
— Holy Sepulehre, 5007 

— imitortanee in development of the 

Hebrew religion, 1782 
— Lysias, regent of Syria, besieges 
(e. 162 n.r.), 1854 
— Moslem capture (637), 1014 
— Moslem eominest, monument, 1911 
— Nebiieliadnezzar’s destruction of, 
1779 

— Omar’s mosque, 1911 

— Persian capture (615 \.l).), 1881 

— rebuilding (c. 514 i$.c.), 18.50 


Jerusalem, (loOO a.d.), 402.5 

— Homans destroy, in 70 a.p., 2739, 

plate lacing 1859 

— Saladin’s capture of, 1064, 4033 

— Samarian siege of, 1777 | 

— as sanctuary, 1572 

— Selim’s conquest (1517), 5005 I 

— Sennacherib’s advance on, 1618,1 

1676, 1778 1 

— under Solomon, 1768 

— the temple, 1849, 1864, 2739, 185S 

— worship of tJod centralised in, 1778 i 

— views in and around, 1767 

— a(u' also Crusades 

Jervis. Admiral (1734- 1823), 4683, 5527 
Jesuits, Order of, Abyssinia mission 
(1.555), 2254, 4204 

— Cinadian missions, 6020-35, 6068 

— China missions, 827 

— Cracow Univorsity, 3261 

— efforts to stamp out J*rotestanti8m, 

4205 

— expelled from France and Spain, 

4563 

— expelled from Portugal, 4563 

— foundation by Ignatius Loyola, 

420:: 04, 4257 58 
(Jerman proliihitions against, 5216 
-- in Japan, 523, 527 

— in Poland. 3257 

, — position in Europe (e. 18.50), 4974 

— r(‘eonstitiition t>f society (1811), 

4892 

--Sin Josf^ settlement, 5928 

— South Ainerieiin missions, 5929 36 

— Swiss Confederation inlluenee, 49(»2 

— 'I’lhel mission (1711i century). 15(»1 

— universal campaign against, 59:$5 36 
Jeaup Expedition, to Siberia, 153 
Jesus Christ, 2837 -45 

— birth. 2837 

i —enieillxion, 2811 

— pictures, 2S3(:, 2S3S, 2839, 2840, 

I 2841, 2842, 2S43, 2815 

' -—resurrection and ascension, 2844 
see also Cliristianity 
' Jeswant Rao, Holkar of Indore, ami 
i the British supremai’y, 1273, 1274 

Jetawana, garden belonging to Budd¬ 
histic order, 1188 

Jettha Tissa I., king of Ceylon, 1375 
Jews, anti-Semitism: see Aiiti-Semitism 
i — in Arabia, 19(il 

— Armenian settlements under the 

I Bagrat ids, 3024 

— Babylonian captivity, 280, 1754, 

i 2S23 

i — England rimiovi's political dis¬ 
abilities, 4992-94 
; — ethnology, 332 
i —exiled in Babylon, 280 
I — lor liistory before exile : H(‘e Hebrew 
1 people 

-tlreek influenee on, 2597 
I--in India, 1152, 11.54 
: — money-lending business in Middle 
1 Ages, 4064 

; —in the Netherlands, 4614 
I — persecution in Europe (e. 1347), 
i 3626 

— Roman empire, 2798 
' — Russia exfiels, 5201 

I — Russia grants permission to settle in. 
I 3335 

I - in Spain, 3.508, 3512 

— Sultan’s protection of tho.se ex- 

I pclled from Spain (1492), 3(i()0 

I—taxation by Empenir Sigi.smiind, 
' 3641 

1 Jev Singh IL, Jaipur ruler, 1241 
Jezebel, wife of Ahab, 1744, 1771 
Jhansi, 1298. 13 Ki. 5501 
Jilolo, oldest Moluecan kingdom, 925 
Jimma : see Jnmma 
Jimmu, first " heavenly king ” of .Lapan, 
416. 461. 467 

Jinas, in Jain religion, 1199 
Jingi Kwau, Japanese minister, 469 
Jingoism, origin of term, 5171 
Jingo Kogo, cmpre.ss of Jaiian, 416, 
4.50, 4.58, 462, 464 
Jinriksha, Japanese, 587 
Jitschin, battle (1866), 5075 
[ Jivaros, South American Indians, 332 
1 Joab, captain of David’s army, 1765 
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Joachin of Fiore, doetrinea of, 3956 
Joan of Are, 3818-24, 3822, 3823, 3821 
Joan, quel'll of Castih*, mother of 
Ferdinand V., 3999 

Joan, qiK'en of Castile (1479-1554), 
4226 

Joan of Navarre, queen of England, 
3881 

Joan of England, sister of Richard I., 
4040 

Joan of Navarre, queen of France 
I (1272-130.5), 378.". 

I Joan of KrainX', daugliter of Louis X., 

: 3787 

, Joan of France, daughter of Louis XI., 

I tnarri ige to duke of Orleans, 3828 

Joan I., queen of Naples (1343 82), 
3414, :$976 

Joan IL. queen of Naples (1414-35), 

' 3414, 3976 78 

, Joan, queen of Navarre (I5(’»0), sus- 
pleions deatli. 4287 
' Joash, king of Israel. 1774, 1777 
Joash, king of Jmhih. 1777, 1777 
Job, Book of, iigyptian precursor of, 
2101 

Jobst of Mor.avi.'i (d. 1411). :$6:ti). 3637 
Jodo, sects ot Jajianese Buddlii'-ts, .515, 
518 

' Johann : sec John 
Johansen, \retli- exploration, 6341-42 
Johannesburg. 2.333, 2329 
John the Baptist 2837 
John, St., A])ostle, 2850 
John, negos of Aliyssiiiia (d. ISSti), 
22.M5 

John ol Antioch, liistorian, 2023 
John III. ol Aragon (llaS 70), :$999 
John, arehdolve of Aoslri;i (1781- 
18,■)9), 1881, 19:$,'), 49.58 (11. 4959 
John ot Austria, Don (1547-78). 1255, 
:$009, 4260, 3010 

John IL of Avenfu's (d. i:$()l), .3619 
John, king of Bohemia (l:$lo 1:$46), 

3159 

John, Bulg.arian prin(*e, 30.3,8 

John (the Fi'.'irless) ot Biirgiimly (1370, 

1 119), 3814 ('t se(|„ 

, John I. (Tzimisees). I$yz;iriline emperor 
(969 976), 2952-5:$, :!291 
John II. (Coinnenns), i$\/aiitin(‘ em¬ 
peror (1118-1:$). 2961 
John III. (I)neas Vatat/.i's) (1222-54), 
Byzantine emperor, 2072 
John VI. (Caiitaeuzene), By/.antini' 
empi'ror (1:$I7 -91), 2i>74, 2982 
John VIII. (Palii'olftgiis), Byzantine 
empi'ror (ll2.$ -t«), 2!>71, 2975 
— ]»eaee with Murad M., 2986 
John, Byziiiitioe ehaneellor, 2'.)5I 
John of Calabria, 3978 
John I. of Castile (1.370 oo), :i907 
John II. of (lastile (1406- 51). 3097 
John, king of Denmark and Norway 
(1181-1.51.3), .3.562 

John of England (1199 1216), :t867-7(), 
3871, 3866 70, 3772, 3735 
John, bisliop of E])h(\sns (11. 545), 
2888. .3071 

John of Epiphaneri, Ityz'intine hi dorian, 
of Syrian origin, 2923 
John of Fratiee (13.50-64), 3882, ,7A'0&, 
d809 et sef(. 

John of (Jaiint (1304-99). 3882, 4008 
John, son of Rudolf of (Jermanv, 3620 
John (zipolya), king of Hungary 
(1526 40), 3125, 3127, 3124, 3004 
John (Sigismund), king of Hungary 
(154(1-71), 3125 
John of .Toinville, 38 os 
John de Medici, see beo X., pope 
John dn Molay : see Do Mnlay 
John I., voivode of Moldavia (1561- 
1563), 3062 

John II., voivode of Moldavia (1.572- 
1574), 3062 

John of Pian de Caryiine, 826 
John I. (Alb('rt), king of Poland (1492- 
1.501), 32:$H 

John n. (Casitnir), king of Poland 
(1648-68), 3278-79, 3279, 4384, 

3273 

John III. (Sobieski). king of Poland 
(1674-96), 327H-80, 3281, 3018, 
I 4435. 3281 
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John VIIL, ])()])(' (872-82), 3761-6*, 
3936 i 

John X., |H) 1 K* (914 28 ), 3719, ;i719 ! 

John XII., iu)pr (9:..V-64), 3722, 3939, | 
3719 29 

John XIII., (96.'. 72), 3939 

John XXII., (1316-34), 3623, .V44 

John XXIII., jM.po (ino-ir.), 3498 , 

3749, M4U, 3638, iiTTil 
John I. til i’tirtUKiil (138.')-1433), 

4998 

John II. of VoTluv?ivl (U81 O.'.), 4998 
John III of I'ortwmil (ir»2l 37), 42.')6, 

John VI. of r<irtiiK!il (1810 26), 4842, 
JStJ, 6997-98, 4848 
John, Prester, 1189, 4912, .387.". 

John, Kinw of Suxoiiv (18:. 1-1H73), 
.3962, 

John, {‘ouul of ScliwarztMihorg (11. 
1619), 4386 

John III. <it Sweden (1.'.69 92), 4378, 

John tif Viet'Ti/a, 39,"..") 

John ol Wesel, writiiigs, :!709 
John Alexander, IlDl^Mriaii lisar (1331 
1.16.3), 3947 

John Asen I., Ilulgariin tsar (1186- 
96), 30 12 

John Asen II., iliilganan t.sar(]2l8 11), 
3943 

John Asen III., Bulgarian tsar (1279), 
39 46 

John Chrysostom : nee Cliryaoslom 
John George, eouut of .\niiin, 4396 
John Frederic I., elector of Savoti.v 
(l.'»32 17), 4219, 72;.'/ 

John George I., elt'clor ol Sa\on.Y 
(1.38.-,- 1636), 43)16 

John George III., elector of Saxtmv 
(16.89 91), 4 432, t l.l'd 
John Henry, miugrase of Mor.)\ia 
(13 4 9 7.'.), 3161 

John Hyrcanus, king of .Jiidica (13.->- 
196 H.(’.). 18.')7 

.John Kurkuas, llyi-iantine eoiuniauder 
(949 942), ol .\rnienian origin, 2919 
John Malalas,lly/;antine Uistoriaii, 291.'., 
292: 

John Moritz, count of Naaa.-in, .3!).'.9 
John Philip (ol Selionl.orn), elector of 
Main/.. 43.86 

John Philoponus (of (’nesarea), 2923 
John Sigismund, elector o) l’.ran(len' 
lilirg (16.98 19), 429.'., 4299 
John Sisman III., Iliilgarian (»ar (i3(>.>- 
93). 3918 

“ John Smith," e.s.sa.i, 6398 lo 
John Strasimir, llnigarian ruler In 
Widtlin (Itiii eentur,\), 39 48 
^ohn William, duke ol Jiilieis (d. 16.99), 
Hueeeaaioii dispute, 429.'. 

Johnson, Andrew, president l\S.A. 

(186..3-69), 62.'.,3 .'.6, /;2J.5 
Johnson, Samuel (1799 84), 7-576, 4.'.47 
Johnson, Sir William (1715 74), 69 .'. 8 , 
6062, 6.119 

Johnston, Sir Harry, llritish Ihiipire 
articles. ;')441, .3.'. 1.3 

Johnston, General Joseph, 6242 1,6272 

Johnstone, Commodore (1781), :.49() 
Johor, administration, .3;36l 
Joinville Land, di.seovery, 6345 
Jokiakarta, suit in, .Ta\anese ruler, 914 
Joliet, Louis (164,3 1709), 6028 
Jolofs, Sudanese negroes, 348, 2226, 
22.39 

Jonathan Maccab.nus, 18.36 
Jones, Paul (1717-92). 66.97 
Jones Sound, discovery by llaffin, 6333 
Jongleurs, rise and devtdoprnent, 3890 
Jonker Afrikaner (1836 62), Namatiua 
eliit'f, 2283 

Joram, sonof Ahab, king of Israel, 1770 
Joram, son of .Icbo.shapliat, king of 
.ludab, 1771 

Jordan, river, valley of the, 7.9,5.9 
Jordan d'Agliano, count, :{9;32 
Jordanes, bistorian, 3428 
Joscelin of Tell-Bashir, 16.36 
Joseph I., Holy Jtoinan Emperor (170,3- 
11), 4460-64, 4323, 4464, 3132 
Joseph II., Holy Koman Emperor 
(1763-90), 4559-62, 755.9 

— Church’s position under, 4974 

— commercial policy, 4034 


Joseph n., coronation procession, 756/? 

— gipsy enaetincnt, 3111 

— reign in Hungary (1780-90), 3134 
Joseph, Archduke Palatine (1825), 4827 ' 
Joseph II. of Portugal (1730-77), 4363, i 

7567 

Joseph Bringas, Byzantine otrieial, 2932 
Joseph Bonaparte, king of Naides 
(1768-1841), 5023, 4734, 5957-.38, ; 
47‘JS I 

Joseph Napoleon (son of Jerome of 
Westphalia), 5025 | 

Joseph dhu Nuas, Jewish Salwaii king, 
fall ot kingdom (323 A.o.), 1889 
Joseph Ferdinand, cleet4ir of Bavaria 
(«1. 1699). 4448 

Joseph’s Canal, off river Nile. 2021 
Josephine, emj.ress «.f Kranee (1763- 
1814), 6/57.4746. 4679, 7777. 7652 
Josephus, Flavius, hi. ..rian, 78, 1832, 

Josiah, king of Judah (640 609 n.c.), 
1623,1780 

Jost, margrave of Moravia (1357 1411), 
3164 

Jotham, king of Judah, 1777 
Jotunheim in 8e,aiidinavian mytli, 
3531 

Joubert, Bartheiemy Catherine (1760 
99). 4682 95 

Joubert, Piet, (1831 19 oo), 2325. 5516 
Jourdan, Jean Baptiste (1762-1833), 
4681. 7776 

Jovellanos, Spanish patriot, 4752 
Jovian, Ki.nian empiTor (363-64), 1878, 
275.5, 2786 

Jowaki, Pat hail elan, 1523 
Juarez. Carlo Benito, 6990 5 
Juba, king ol Manretani.i,, 2692 
Juba L, king of Numulia (d. 46 n.O.), 
2290, 2672, 2674 
Jubbera, seenery, 7/7/ 

Jubilee of Queen Victoria (l‘*87), 5776, 
5/77 

Judiva: see Jmlah 

Judah, kingdom. 1769-5. 1770 81 

— Assyrian represeiitation of people, 

/7.56 

Bed.min sheiks of, /.9/.9 

— Damasens, supremacy in, 1661 

— the irasiiiomen itynasty, 1856 .58 

— Hebrew religion in, its relation to. 

1781-85 

Israid’s separaticm from, 1768 

— peo|de enslaved by Nel»uehadn''/.zar, 

/7,37 

ri'latioiiH W'itli Assyria and Egypt, 
1691 

— under Jlomnn einitire, 1858, 1862, 

2739, 2755 

Judaism : see Hebrew religion 
Judas Aristobulus, king of Judiea, 1857 
Judas Maccaba'us, 1854 
Judges, Hook of, historic value, 1758 
Judith, queen ot Ab.vssinia 2252 J 

Judith, empn'ss, wife of Louis the Pious, 
3495,3934 

Juel, Admiral Niels, 77.9.'{ 

Juggernaut. tein]>l«‘H, 12o8, 726.9 
Jugurtha, king of Numidia (d. 104 B.C.), 
wars with Boine, 2199, 2656 
Jugi, son of (longliis Khan, 14!)2 
Julia, tlaughler of Knii>er<*r Augnstns 
(39 0.0-14 A.11.), 2702, 2707, 

2706, 2709, 2766 

Julia, Donna, wife of Emperor Se])timus 
Severus, 2767 

Julian (the Aiiostate), Homan emperor 
(331-363), 2785 -86, 2753, 2886, 

1878 

Julian de Medici, Eloreiiec ruled bv 
(1469 -79), 3967 

Juliers, duchy, siiecession dispute (1009), 
4294. 4295 
Juliers, fortress, 4295 
Julius, bishop of Home, 2880 
Julius II., pope (1503-13), 4126, 3833 34 
Julius Africanus (221 a.d.), historian, 

2 47 

Julius Agricola (78-84 a.d.), Homan 
general; see Agrieola 
Julius Ciesar, 2601-76 

— assassination. 2675, 2676 

— Hritaiu invaded, 2667, 2668, 3498, 

3500 

— in Egypt, 2131, 2674 
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Julius Cn'Sar, Herman auxiliaries em¬ 
ployed by, 3443 

— portrait, 2665 

— revives the Homan spirit, 2606 

— in Spain, 2674 

— Teutons, jiolicy towards. 3435 

— triumph geenes, 2676, 2677 

— Vereingetorix liefore, 2609 
July, revolution of. 4781, 

Jumala, Finnish dtity, 3190 
Jumma Mosque, at Ahmedabad, 1134 
Jumma musiid, at Agra, /130 
Jumna Canal, India, 1223 

Jumna, river, 1140, 1144 

Jundub, Arab Sheikh ; 8et> tlindibo 

Junius, letters of, 45.50 

Junin, battle (1824), 5980 

Junker, Wilhelm, 2236 

“ Junkers," of Hunse towns, 4083 

Juno, goddess, 2600, 2623 

Junot, General Audoche (1771'18l.'3). 

6007, 4743, 5957 
Jupiter, Olympus statue. 225, 231 
Jupiter, planet, its soliiiibeation, SI 
Jurakina, wife of Mongol emperor: 

see Nai Ma (9ien 
Juran, goddess, 2418 
Jurassic geological system, 80, 96 

— fossils and animals of, ebarl facing 90 
Jurievitch, liiissian ruler (1175), 3257 
Jurishitz, Niklas, 3(ioi 

Jury, trial by, institution by Henry 11., 
3865 

Justice, early eoneepiion and develop¬ 
ment ot, 218 19, 279, 226, 22/ 

.1 - dn the Martyr (d 165 a.p.), 2861.2563 
Justinian I., Byzantine emperor (519- 
565). 2907-15 

— administration ol Egypt, 2139 
and bis code, 2969 

— eoiKpiers the (Soths, 2388-89 

— Italian war of, 3158 

, portraits, 29(/5, 29/2 

— flujipression of paganism, 2888 

— trade under, witli Far East, 1426 

— vandals deleated in Africa (e. 523), 

2204 

Justinian II., Byzantim* emperor (085- 
695, 705-71 I), 2918. 3035 
Justinian Code, 2908-09, 2949 
Justinian’s palace, Constant iinqde, 292.1 
Justinus I., Hyrantine emperor (518- 
527), 2794, 2907, 2965 
Justinus II., Hyzantine emperor (505- 
578), 2915 

Juterbogk, battle (1644), 4310 
Jutes, early iniiahitanis of .lulland, 332 
Jutland, Denmark, Austrians and 
Friissiaim eomiuer (1864), 5065 

— Austrians crossing file Lum Ijord, 

5007 

— Charles X. of Sweden’s conquest of 

4384 

— early history, 3557 

— geograhpy, .3529 

— law ena<‘teil ((‘. 1211). 3559 
Juxon, bishop of Jiondon, 4341 

K 

Ka, dream soul, 2(i9t 
; Ka, prehisforie Egyptian king, 246 
Kaaba, sanctuary .at Mecca, burni(68.3), 
1922 

— legend of origin , 1892 
Mohammed’s last itilgrimage to, 1905 

— Mohammed takes possession of (630 

A.D.), 1903 

— pilgrims at, 75.96 

— praying tow'cr, 3014 
Kabards, I'aucasian race, 332 
Kabil, Maya god, 5744 
Kabir, Hindu reformer, 1206 
Kab-ul, M.aya lemide, 5749 

Kabul, Afghanistan, British capture, 
under Pollock (1812), 1290 

— Briti.sh garrison 0839), 5500 

— British march from disaster (1842). 

1288, 5500 

— British oeeupation (1879), 5502 

— British resident accepted at, 1336 

— British resident murdered (1879), 

1336, 1528, 5502 

— scenes and views, 1341, 1529 

— women’s costumes, 1445 

Kabul to Kandahar inarch (1880), 1336, 
1528, 6496 

6505 
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Kabul, river, 2564 
Kabul Sultan. 1404 
Kabyles, 4 >eople, 2184, 1793, 235. 255 

— see also Ilorbers and 'I’uareK 
Kacharis, nativ(38 of the 'Fcrari, 332 
Kaohri, Djarni mosaic.s, 2973 
KaoouKo, native kingdom, 2310 
Kadaphes, prince of Xusliane, 1848 
Kadashmanbel, kin^ of JJabylonia, 

1606, 2078 

Kadaahman-kharbe L, kinn of Baby¬ 
lon, 1607 

Kadashman-kharbe 11., king of Baby¬ 
lon, 1608 

Kadesh, on the (Ironies, Kgyjiiians 
capture (e. l46o n.c.),' 2o72, 
(608 K,<\), 3125 

— Hittites defeated by Kgvptians (e. 

1297 Jl.C.), 1720, 2110, 

Kadesia, on the Euphrates, t)attle 
(636 A.I).), 1913 

Kadi, Moljammedan eliief justice in 
Kgypt, 3141 

Kadi-el-Fadil, chancellor to Haladin, 
2148 

Kadija, wife of Mohammed the prophet, 
1896 

Kadir, Abbassid Oalipii (d. 10311, 1954 
Kadphises (Kieu-tsieii'Kio), prince of 
Kushang, 13ol, 1848 
Kadnsi, ancient people, 1819 
KalTa (or F»odosiu), (huioesc colouv. 
3962, 4058 

Kaffirs, African people, 2285 91, 2004, 
332 

— British wars, 5509-13, 2310, 2320 

— famine brought on by superstition, 

2322 

— racial struggles in S. Africa, 502t» 

5630 

— n'lations with Hottentots, 2281 

— types, 55J, 

Kaffraria, province, 2320, 2322-23 
Kafur, Kgvjttian eunuch, 2144 
Kagoshima, 539, 5507 

— picture, 524 

Kahinah, Berber priestess: see Damia 
Kahira, El, fortilied palace, 2145 
Kahun, papyri discoveries, 2057 
Kaidu, Mongol ])rinee (d. 1301), 1189 
Kaiekhos, king of Egypt, 2o:tl, 2033 
Kaietur Fall, B. (iiiiana, fl/!// 
Kai-Feng-Fu, gateway, 75/ 

Kai Kobad, Ala ed-din (1210-1236), 
Seljiik ruler in Asia Minor, 1971 
Kaim, Abbassid cali]ih (1031 1075) 
1954 

Kairuan, N, Africa, 1920, 2205 
Kaiser Wilhelm II. Land, 6348 
Kaisites. Mohammed ui tribe, 1923, 
1925, 1926, 3516, 3979 
Kait Bey, sidtan of Eg>pt (146H-<M)), 
1977, 2153 

Kajars, Turkisli tribe, 1987 
Ka-ka-u. king of Egypt, 203:j 
Kakchiquel, Maya state, 5742 6o, .'.820 
Kakhyens, race of Burma, 332 
Kakobau : see Tbakombau 
Kalaat es-Suebe, fortress, 4o28 
Kalabsha temple, Egypt: see 'J'almis 
Kalahom, founder of Siamese dynasty 
(11. 1627), 1401 

Kalakaua I., king of Hawaii, 972-7:1, 
.975 

Klakisha, aneituit people, 1792 
Kalamate, 4853 

Kalangs, negrito race of ,Tava, 332 
Kala Shergat: see Ashnr 
Kalaun (1279-90), Mameluke sultan, 
2151, 4043 

Kalb de, French agent in America 
(1767), 6092-6188 

Kaldan, khan of the Kalmucks, 
1510, 1.503, 1.509 

Kaliemoku, Hawaiian counsellor, 970 
** Kalevala,** Finnish sagas. 5162 
Kalhi, Sumerian scribe, 267 
Kaliman I., Bulgarian tsar (1241-1246), 
3044 

Kalingas, invasion of Fevlou (1215), 
1380 

Kalisch, treaty (1343), 3207 ; (1813) 
4757 

Kalkhi : see Nimrud 

Kalki, an incarnation of Vi.shnu, 1207 

Kallipolis, ancient city : see Ballipoli 
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Kallundborg, charter, (1360), 3560 
Kallundborg, treaty, Hansa rights 
under, 4078 

Kalmar, Union ol (1307-1523), 3561- 
63 

Kalmucks (Eleuths), Western Mongol 
people, 332 

— destruction of remnants of Mon¬ 

golian empire by (17th century), 
1.509 

— against the Kirghiz (18th century), 

1516 

— relations with Tibet, 1.503 

— rise in Wesl Mongolia, 786 
— Turkestan rising (1760), 788 

— types, 550, 1107 
Kalno : se(‘ Kullani 

Kalojan. Bulgarian tsar (1197-1207), 
3042 

Kalojohannes, (Jreek painter, 2966 
Kalparunda, tribute paid to Shalman¬ 
eser IV^., 1004 

Kal-Rukhuratir. priest-king of Elam, 
1701 

Kalugareni, battle (1595), Turkish 
(h'feal, 3012, ,3056 
Kal-Ub, Elamite nder, I7ol 
Kalunda. n«‘gn) people <»f Africa, 2:io4 
Kamaharero, Herero chief, 2283 
Kamakura, Japan, 174. 4H0 
Kamanya, king of Fganda, 2301 
Kamares ware, 285, 1564 
Kambakhsh: s(‘e Mohammed Kambaksh 
Kambula, battle (1879), 5513 
Kamchadales, Siberian race, 3:{2, 664 

— dwellings, 007 

— “ fly-whisk ’’ worship, 644 

— types, 550, 042, 000 
Kamchatka, 662, 604 

— climate, 696 

— Cossack occ'upation, 678 

— natives, 005, 000 

— jieasant’s dwelling, 079 

— scenes in, 007 

— volcanoes ol, 695 

Kamehameha L, king of Huw.aii 
(1789 1819), 968, 970 
Kamehameha V., king of Hawaii 
(1864-74), 971, 972, 975 
Kamenskii, Count (1735 I 8 I 0 ), 4851 
Kamenski, A., liussian writer. 5311 
Ka-meri-Ra, king of Egypt, 2049 
Kamerun, 2276 
Kamerun, mountains, 2003 
Kamil, El, Moslem sulUn (1218-1238), 
rule in Egypt. 2149 
Kamimura, Vice-Admiral, 007 
Kamlucks, rn“ople, 5270 
Kamma, in Bmldbi.st doctrine, 119.3, 
1194 

Kamon-no-Kaini, Tairo, regent of 
Japan (1859), 555 

Kamran, son of Mogul emperor Babar, 
1226, 1227 

Kamu-Tamato, traditional ruler of 
.Ta)>ait (660 «.c.), 459 
Kanakas, pe(»ple, :V52 
Kauarese, Mongol people, 332 
Kanauj, eoiineil of, 12ot» 

Kandahar, Alevander at, 2560 

— British cajdure (1830), 1287, 12S9, 

5500 

— British occupy (1878), 5502 

— march of Lord Roberts (1880), l;{,3(), 

1528, 5490 

— rerisan army sent to, 1984 
Kandalanu : see Ashiirbanipal 
Kandem, battle (1848), 4924 
Kandy, 5503 -4, 1383, 209, 1577 
Kanem. Sudan kingdom, 22:12 
Kanembu, Sudanese tribe, 334, 2233 
Kangaroo hunting, 1017 

Kaug-hsi (1662-1723), Chinese Manehu 
erapen)r, 786. 7HC 

— campaign against the Kalniucks, 

1510 

— drives Zungarlans out of Tibet 

(1720), 1.504, 1510 

Kang Yu-wei, Chinese reformer, 820, 
822 

Kauishka. Indian king, 1204 
Kannstatt, mammoth remains, 122 
Kano, Haiisa state. 2223, 2224, 6368 
Kansas, constitution drawn up, 6236-38 

— creation of territory, 6230-31 

— settlement, 6232-35 


Kab-Kar 

] Kansu, province, 1430, 1513 
Kansuh el Ghuri (Kansiiveh Alguri,) 
Mameluke sultan of Egypt (1501- 
16), 1977, 2153 

Kant, Immanuel (1724-1804), 4147, 
6392, 6403 

Kantakuzen, appointment in place of 
Bibeskos (1848), 5005 
Kantemir, Dimitrie, Roumanian scholar 
and anthiw (1673-1723), 3058 
Kanuris, Sudatiese negro tribe, 334,2233 
Kanwa, Indian kingdom of, 1203 
Kanwa, battle, see Fatteiipur Sikri 
Kanzler, Danish ofliciul, 3559 
Kanzler, General Hermann (1822-88), 
5093 

Kao che, peoide : see Cigurians 
Kao Isu, founder of Chinese Han 
dynasty (d. 193 n.(’.), 756 
Kao Tsung, (’liimjso Tang (unperor (650- 
83), 766 

Kao Tsung, Chinese Sung emperor 
(1127-62), 771 

Kapilavastu (Kaplluvutllm), 1186, 1191 
Kapolna, battle (1849), 4910 
Kapolna, union (1427), 3143 
Kara Ali, Turkish sailor, 4854 
Karatuto : see. Saghulin 
Karageorge, Servian leader. 4850 
Karagwe, kingdom, £. Africa, 2300 
Karaindash, king ul Babylon, 1604, 
1005, 165:$ 

Kara-Kalpaks (Black Bonnets), Mongol 
pt‘()pl(‘, :332 

Kara Khalil Tshenderli, 'I'lirkish judge, 
raising of the janissaries. 2978 
Karakhardash, king of Babylon, 1606, 
16.5:$ 

Kara-Kirghiz : see Kirghiz 
Kara-Khitai. Turkish elan, 1482 
Kara Koinlo (or Black Bam), tribe of 
'rurkomans, 1975 

Karakoram, ancient eity of (’hina, 
14s:$ 

Kara Koram Mountains, 1123, 1121 
Karaman, Asia Minor, 1976 
Kara Mustafa, Turkish general (d. 1683) 
:J017, 5019, 4i:$4 

Karantania, Slav provinee, 3078 
Kara Yusuf, ruler of the Turkomans 
(d. 1420), 1497, 1973, 1975 
Kardam, Bulgarian ruler, 3036 
Karelians, 332 
Karens, Burma jieople, 332 
Kargos. Sudani'se negro tribe, 338 
Karia alphabets, 250, 258 
Karibu-sha-Shushinak, priest-king of 
Elam, 1700, 1701 

Karijites, Mobarnruedan r>arly, 1945, 
754, 2J42, 1923 

Karkar, battle (854 i$.c.), 1728 
Karling dynasty: see Carolingian 
dynasty 

Karl Knutsson Bonde, king of Sweden : 
see Charles 

Karlmann, count of the East Mark 
(872). wars with Moravia, 3146 
Karlowitz, peace of: see Carl«>witz 
Karlsevne, Thorflnn, 3.546, 6011 
Karlstad, treaty (1905), 5236 
Karma, in Jain doctrine, 1198 
Karmates : si'c Ismaiiians 
Karmati, people of Arabia, 2145 
Karoo, S. Africa, desert scene, 5591 
Karnak, temple, Tliebes, 2045, 2050, 
2077 

— additions to, by Tiberius, 2137 

— Amenhotep T. builds, 2067 

— Amenhotep 111,'s additions to, 2079 

— Hall of Columns, 2107. facing p. 2034 

— Khunsu, gate of temple, 2042 

— monuments eommemorating Thoth* 

ines lll.’s victories, 2072 

— pylone, 2088 

— Rameses 11.’s additions, 2109 

— Sphinxes, avenue of, 2088 

— storehouse built by King Scblehos, 

2122 

— tablet of ancient kings, 2030 

— treaty with Hittites, inscription, 2112 
Karolyi, Kaspar, 3127 

Karons, negrito race, 332 
Kars, fortress, 5008, 5009, 5010 
Kartavirya, Kshatniga prince, 1184 
Kartohadast: see Carthago Nova 
Kartikhadasti,: see Kit ion 
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Kastveli, languaffe, 1128 
Katun, river, i6i)7,1989 
Kasamatsu, earthquake, 429 
Kasan, conquered from Tartara, 3319 
Kasohau, battle (1848), 4940 
Kasdim (Chuldijeane), ancient people in 
East Arabia, 1885 
Kasembe, kingdom, Africa, 2300 
Kases (or Kaisites), llrusc sect, 1980 
B^ash, district, Turkestan, 1403 
Kashgar, town. Eastern Turkestan, on 
ancient trade route, 1400 

— pictures, 14G1, 1498, 1511, 1513 

— Timur’s relations with rulers, 1494 
Kashima,*’ Japanese battleship, 603 

Kashmir, British expeditions, 5502 

— dancing woman, 1247 

— mountain scenery, JJ42 

— people of, 332 

— temple, J132 

Kashmir, council of (Ist century a.d.), 
1204 

Kashmir Gate, Delhi, 1308 
Kashshu, tribe, 1075, 1703 
Kashshu>nadin-akhe, king of Baby* 
Ionia, 1010 

Kashta, king of Ethiopia 2121 
Kasi, Aryan tribe in India, 1100 
Kasim, son of Haninal Bash id, 1043 
Kaskaskia, river, 0029 
Kaski, ancient people of Asia Minor, 
1722 

Kasmark, conferred on ZaiK)lya, 3140 
Kasongo, kingdom, Africa, 2300 
Kassai, Prince of 'rigre, 5520 
Kassai, river, 2004 

Kassapa, prince of Ceylon (479), 1370 
Kassapa IV., king of Ceylon (912-29 
A.D.), 1377 

Kassites, Babylonia conquered, 1500, 
1003, loot 

Babylonian conquests of, 1702 

— habylonian dynasty, 01, ir»9t), 1008 

— Elamite conquests, theories, 1703 

— language, relation of Elamite to, 1099 
Kassonk^, Sudanese negro tribe, 336 
Kastriota, John George (1403-68): see 

Skanderbeg 
Kasyapa, 1190, 1190 
Katai, El, suburb ot El Fostat. 2143 
Katakana Jai>anese script, 461, .514 
Katalaun, battle ' see Matiria/.en 
Katanga, kingdom, Africa, 2300 
Kate ol Tarsus, deposed, 1000 
Katherine: see(atbarine 
Katkof. Miohail. 5105 
Kato Kiyomasa, 515 
Katsena, liausa state, 2223, 2224 
Katsura, Count, 565, 6350 
Katte, Hans Hermann of, 4530 
Kattigura ol the Romans, 1425 
Katwalda, 3444 
Katzhach, bat tle (1813). 4758 
Kauffmann, Russian general, 7.527,1520 
Kaunitz, Prince von, 4530, 4530 
Kawaohi, 401 
Kay, Robert, 4554 
Kays, Arab tribe, in Egypt, 2142 
Kazaks : see Kirghiz 
Kborov. battle (1048), 3273 
Kearsage, fight with Alabama, 6249 
Keats, John, 4820, 4822 
Kebbi, bustard Hausu state, 2224 
Keble, John, 4895, 4896 
Kedar, ancient people, 1884 


Keftin, race, identity with Cretans, 2409 
Kei, river, 5510 
Kei-ki: sec Toktigawa Kei-ki 
Keiko, emperor of Japan, 464 
Keiokaruna, river, 55t)9-10 
Kejstut, Lithuanian prince (d. 1382), 
3218-19, 3282 
Kelat, 1532, 1532 

Kelbites, Arab sect, 3515, 1926, 3979 
Kelishin, inscription 1787 
Kellerman, Francois, 4702 
Kellett, Sir Henry, 6325 
Kellgren, I. H., Swedish poet, 4582 
Keltiberians, race of Spain, 2442 
Kelts, 332. 2425-38 

— alliance with Carthaginians (218 

B.O.), 2042 

— art examples, 2426, 2428, 2430, 2431 

— in Carthaginian army. 2640 
r— “ Clans ” systein, 2433-30 


Kelts, divergence from Indo-European 
origin, 22 

— fiinerary urns, 2430 

— in Great Britain, 2428, 3497, 3504 

— Greek influence on, 2590 

— Irish tribes, 3931 

— Macedonia invaded, 2579-80 

— Piets of Scotland, 2428 

— prehistoric race of Europe, 2373, 

2374 

— social system and P2uropean civi¬ 

lisation, 282 

— Teutonic borrowings from, 3426 

— Teutons occupy territory of, 3433 

— type, 349 
Kelvin, Lord, 103 
Kemal, Bey. 5200. 5205 

Kemet (Kemi), native name for 
ancient Egypt, 2022 
Kempis, Thomas h: sec Thomas h 
Keinpis 

Kench, irrigation, 6367 
I Kenkenes, king of Egypt, 2o31 
Kennedy, William. 6325 
Kenneth McAlpin (844). 3911 
Kent, Earl of, heads faction against 
John of (taunt, 3886 
Kent’s Cavern, Toniuay, 116 
Kenz, Arab tribe in Egypt, 2142 
Kepler. J. (I57l-16:m), 4143 
Keppel. Sir Henry. 5504-5 
Kera. dynasty of Darfur 2241 
Kerait, Asiatic tribe, 1482 
Kerak. 4028-30, 4034 
Kerauli, 1298 
Kerbogha ol Muscat, 4021 
Kerem, Armcuhui monastery, 3026 
Kerim Khan, shah «»f Persia (1751- 
1779), 1982, 1987 

Kerim Pasha, 'J’urkiah gen<‘ral, 5203 
Kerkha, river, 1097 
Kerpheres, king of Egypt, 2031 
Kertch, silver vase of, 2591 
Kesselsdorf. battle (1745), 4530, 

Kesta Stypioles, Roman general, de¬ 
feated at (3irysobullon (883), 2144 
Ket, Robert, 4244 
Ketboga, Mong<»l general, 149(» 
Ketbugha, sultan of Egypt, 2151 
Kettler, Gotthard von : see (totthard 
Kettler 

Kewala, in Buddhist doetrlne, 1198 
Keying, Commissioner, 794 
Khabbash, Egyptian prinee (187 n. .), 
revolt against JVrslans, 1812, 2128 
Khabini ot Til-abnaia. lO'o) 

Khabiri, tribes, 174(j 
Khabur, river, 1592 
Kha-em-naset. Egyptian prince, 2109 
Khafra, king of Eg.vpt, sphinx and 
pyramid, 244, 2035, 2036 
Khagan. K bazar oillcial, 3D>2 
Khaiber Pass. 309, 1337, 1340 
Khair ed-din Pasha. r>202 
Khaires, king of Egypt, 2031 
KhaUd (Saifallah), 1908, l9lo 
Khalil, Mameluke sultan (1290-1303), 
2151 

Khalil, Mongol ruler, 1497 
Khalil Sherif Pasha. 5202 
Khallata Nagu. king of Ceylon fd. 109 
n.r.), 1374 

Khalludush (or Khiillushu), king of 
Elam, 1619, 1707 

Khallutnsh - in - Shnsbinak, king of 
Elam, 1704 

Khalsa, the term applied to the Sikh 
army, 1286, 1293 

Khalule, battle (089 or 091 b.c.), 1578, 
1619, 1707 

Khama, Be('huana chief, 2330 
Khammurabi: see Hammurabi 
Kbamtis, Assamese race, 334 
Khan. Mongol ruler, 3300 
Khandalla, India, 5635 
Khanigalbat: sec Malatia 
Kharga, temple, 2128 
Kharigis : see Karigites 
Kharijites : see Karijites 
Kharism. Central Asia, 148?. 1483 
Khartoum, British take (1898), 5523- 
24 

— founded (1823), 2161 

— Gordon’s mission to, '1175, 5520 

— modern dev'elopment 2181 

— view. 385 


Kbasekhemui, king of Egypt (2nii 
dynasty), 249, 2017, 2018, 2033 
Khasi language, 1128, .55,>4 
Khasis, Indo-t'hinese tiibe, 334 
Khasisadra, Ark ot, 1786 
Khatmandu, India, ;G90 
Khattak, Pathuii clan, 1523 
Khatti, ancient Hittite people in Baby 
km, 1595, 1792 

— empire, 1719 

— a Hittite people, use of term, 1717 

— Mitaiii war, 1640 

— prince's portrait, 1723 

— Ramses 11., defeats at Kadesh, 1720 

— see also Hitt it cs 

Khattu-shili (Khetasar), king of the 
Kliatti. 1720 

Khattusil, Hittite king, 2112, 2114 
Khatusarn, prince of the Khatti, 1722 
Khazars, people, .3! 92. 3032, 3114, 3034 
Khedive, title of rulers of Egypt, 2104 
Khem of Achmin, Egyptian deity, 2o91 
Khemi, ancient name for Egy])t, 2022 
Kheneres, king of Egy})t, 203 L 
Kherson, 3292 

Kherti, king (d ancient Egypt. 2051 
Kheta, ancient peopI« : see Khatti 
Khetasar, king of the Kliatti: see 
Khattu-shili 

Kheti, king of Egypt: see Akhthoes 
Kheyber, oasis, 1902 
Khian, king of ancient Egypt: see 
Janias 

Khiang, ’J’ilietan tribe, 1474 
Khidalu, province and town in thf 
/,' Tos, 1699, 1707, 1709 
Khil]i ay nasty, ill Indii', 1215, 1219 
Khitan, triln* of 'I'ungiisian stock, 
1471, 658, 411, 769, 770, 771: 
self also Jdao D.\'nusi.', 

Khiva, Itiissian province, '.541-42 

— area and population, 1539 

— liiMirrtsdion ugaiust I’ersians, 1517 
Mongol conqiK'st, 1966 

— IVrsiau coiuiucsts, 1517, 1965 

— Russian conquest (18:$9), 1519, 1520, 

1520, 1522 

— struggles for possesion of, 1518 
Khiza Khan, ruliT of Hiiidiistun 

(d. 1421), 1223 

Khizuran, wife ol the Caliph MahJi. 

] 936 

Khlesl. Melchior, cham ellor, 4296 
Khmers, raei*, 1388, 14ol 
Khnumhotep. toiub painting. 2056 
Khoi-Khoin, native name for llotten 
tots, 334 

Khokand, khanate of Central Asia. 
1518-21, 1512 

Khonds, Dravidian tribe, 1153 
Khonsu, Egyptian god : see Khunsar 
Khorassan, iirovince, Rersia, 1990,1927 
1984, 1948, 1495 
Khorsabad : see Dur-Sharrukin 
Khoshots, Mongol tribe, 332 
Khosru I., king of Parthia, 1874, 2752 
Kbosru I. (Aiiushirvan), Sassaiiid 
ruler of Persia (531 A.D.), 18H0 
Kbosru II. (Ajiarvez), Sassaiiid rukr of 
Persia (590-028 A.D.), 1881, j88J, 

Khotan7u78 

Khotin, battle (1073), 3017 
Khu, 8j)iritual elimieiit in ancieot 
Egyptian beliefs, ‘.i09.5 
Khublai Khan : see Kiiblai Khan 
Khuenaten : see Amonbotep IV. 

Khufu, king of Egypt; see Ctieo] a 
Khulkas, nomadic Mongol people, 334 
Khumaraweyh. king of Egypt, 2114 
Khumbaba, king of El.ani, 1043, 1700 
Khumbakhaldash L, king of Elam 
(089-681 H.C.). 1707 
Khumbakhaldash II., king of Elam 
(681-76 li.<\), 1678, 1708, 1711 
Khumbakhaldash lU., king of Elam, 
1711 

Khumbanigash 1. (Emmanigash), king 
of Elam, 1706, 1017 
Khumbanigash II., king of Elam, 
1709-10 

Khumhan ummena, Elamite ruler, 1703 
Khunm, ancient Egyptian god, 2091 
Khunm (Khonsa), Egyptian god, 20i!£^ 
2U9U 2114 

Xhurbatila, king of Elam, 1008,17(^ 
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Khurshid Pasha, tjovornor of Egypt 
(1805), 21«0 

Khusrev Pasha, 2100 
Khusru, son ol .)(>liangir (d. 1022), 12:U 
Khusru Malik (lioo-liso), 1210 , 1217 
Khusru Shah, Khiiji nik‘r of Delhi 
(1:121), 122(» 

Khut-Aten, aueient city, 210:1 
Khuteludush-in-Shushinak, king of 
Elam, 170-1 

Khutran-tepti, priest-kijig of Elam, 1701 
Khyber Pass : see Khaiher 
Kia Buzurg-umid, lh02 
Kiachta, Kossian tradi* with, 414 
Kiakki of Shinukhtu, I07:i 
Kiamil Pasha (1905)), r*:i2:>, o:i7l 
Kiang, river, 718 

Kiaochau, China, Cennan lease, r»:i48 
Kibi, Clnnese province', 459 
Kickapoos : see Algomiuian 
Kidin-Khutran, Eiatnitt'rnier, 17o:i 
Kidin-Khutrutash, king of Elam, in¬ 
vasion of llahylonia, 1008, 170:i 
Kidston, premier ol Qneenslaiul, 0:i0o 
Kiel! : see Kiev 
Kiel, peace (1814), 5155 
Kiel Canal, 5:i45 

Kielland, Alex., pe>et (d. 1900), 5100 
Kiei-Lung, Chinese* emjiereer, 412 
Ktellic::, Heiry, arehhishe)p, :i2ol 
Kieu-tsieii-kio. jM-iiice* eel Knshang: s<'e 
Kaelphise'S 

Kiev, city and ancie'iit diicliy, churches 
ami memastery eil St. Mie-hael, 

— kingeleem toiineh'el hy Nejrdime'n in 

9d» ea'iitiiry, 

— Memgeel ele'fe'at eel Craiul Duke* in 

i:Hh century, 148:1 

—•Polish e*e>nepte*st (1009), :12!)8 ! 

— sae’ked hy Me*stislav (I lOtM, :i:l04 j 

— sae*ke>d by Tartars (1240), :i:io0 j 

— scheieil and hishe»i>rie* le»unde*d hy 

Vladimir, :i292 

— spli'iielour during loth century, :1290 

— university founded hy Peter Mogila, 

:1270 

Kikata, tribe‘.s ed Tnelia, 1158 
Kildare, (Jerald Eit/,ge>ralel, 9th carl eif. 

(1487-15:11), :i9:t2, 4:i(57 i 

Kildare, Thomas Eitzge*ralel, lotli ear) 
e)f (151:5-15:17), 4:507 
Kilich Arslen: H(>e> Sule*iman II. 
Kilkeuny, statute* eif (i:i00), :i()io, :5o;i2 
Killiecrankie, battle* (lOKOh 4tHo 
Kilwa, E. Africa, I42i), 229:i 
Kimberley, eliamond mine's, 2.i‘J4 

— siege of, 2:1:17, 2:i:58, 2:541 

— view, 2.i‘24 

Kimera, king e>f I'ganda, 2:i0l 
Kimmei, e*arly mikadee eif Jajmn, 47o 
Kin, Asiatic iieeiple*, desci*ndant.s enter 
Manchuria (1018), 77 h 

— Khitaii eeimiue'red (1125), 1482 

— migratiein tei China, 111 

— Memgeil sul)je*eition of i:ith century, 

1482, 1481, 1480 

— wars with Chine'se einpereirs in 

12th ce'iitury, 771 
Kinalia, capital eif Ame|, Syria, 1720 
Kinchinjunga, ]ie*ak, Himalayeis, HHXO 
“ Kindred ” (Sipjie*) of the Teutems, :14:17 
King, Philip G., lo:i 2 , lo:55, WW 
King (Ke-x), eifliee*, among Te'iitemie 
tribes, itejinan policy of appeiint* 
ing, :i444 

— of Aryan people in India, 1104, 117o 

— develeipment eif eiHieu* in Seaneiinavia, 

:i5:i4 

Kingo, Thomas, hymn writer, 4577 
Kings, lloeiks of. 1757, 1785 
King's Lynn, 4087 

King's Mountain, battle (1780), 0100 
King's Peace, 2515 { 

Kingston, Rt. Hon. Charles, facing 108 :i 
Kingston, Canada, 0111 - i:i, 0127, , 

a 121 ; 

Kingston, Jamaica, 0191, 0192, : 

0198 

King>worship, of Semitic origin, 1558 
Kinkosan pottery, Kieitei, 547 
Kin-lung, emperor of China, 5505 
Knoshita Hideyoshi: see Hideyoshi 
Kin-sha-kiang, river, 718 
Kintang, British fleet off, 804 
Kintiel, Pueblo ruins, 5717 
Kintu, first king of Uganda, 230Q 
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Kioko. African people, 2308, 2:105 
I Kioto, ancient name for Saikio : sec 
I Saikio 

, Kiowas, N. American Indian race, :i:i4 
; Kipchak, or (Jolden He>rdc, 05o, 1491- 
I 92, :i:i00. 3:i4 

j Kipling, R., “ Recessional," facing p. 1 
I Kipwa Lake, Canada, 6125 
I Kiroata, Iliiidu divinity, 1207 
i Kirantis, 'I’ibetan race, :i:54 
Kirata, tribes in India, 1109 
Kirghiz. i>ce>ple of Central Asia, 
:i:i4, 1471, 151.5-18, 1.5:58 

— ceineiuest of West Siberia, 048 
-defeat of, by Tunns Khoja, 1510 

— h'ugne of Znngariuns, Bashkirs, and 

Kalmucks against, 1510 

— pictures, 657, 1444, 1547 

— submission to Mongols, 1482 

— see also (Cossacks 

Kirghiz Steppe, view across, 6:i6 
Kirk, Sir John. 50:i0 
Kirkhi, ancient name for southern 
portion ot tin* Nairi country. 1780 
Kirri, made king of 'I’arsus, 1004 
Kirti Sri Raja Simha. king of ('eykm 
(1747-1780), i:i8l 

Kish, anci»‘nt town of Babylon, 1591, 
1 o;io 

Kishis, Caucasian tribe, 324 
Kishm, island, IVrsian (Julf, 1989 
Kisilbashes, Turkisli tribe, 198:i 
Kissians, tribe, 17o:i 
Kissingen, battle (1800), .5079 
Kissis, trilx* of Sudanese negroes, 340 
Kita, W. Africa, 2277 
Kitai : sec China 
Kitara, E. Africa, 2:100 
Kita Shirakawa, Imiicrial priest of 
Jufian. 501 

Kitchener of Khartoum, Lord, Dougolu 
expeilitioii. 552:5 

— amt Lord Ciirzoii, i:i52 

— portrait, 2170 

— South .-Xtricaii e.ainpaign. 2:i4U, 55!0 

— Sudan campaigns (1892 99), 2171 

72, 5.52:1-24 

Kitchen-middens, of America, 5070-77 

— ot Denmark, 140, 111, 154, 150 
Kition, Cyprus, 174.1 

Ki-tze. Korean sage and king (112*2 
U (’.), 410, 802 

Kiu-shu, Japan. 418, 429. 452 
Kiva of Pueblo Indians, 571o 11 
Kiverova Horka, 'J’reaty (1582). :}257 
Kiyomori, head of Japanese Tana 
family. 471 

Kizzil Bahis, race, :i:51, 1127 
Klausenburg, Transylvania, .3142 
Kleber, Jean (175:i-1800), 2158, 4704, 
4094 

Kleph, J..ombard king ; see Clepho 
Klewitz, ITiissiaii minister, 48:i0 
Klokotnica, battle ot (1240), :i04:i 
Klostergrab, Austria, 4297 
Kmeri, native king ol Csambara, 2298 
Knes, Turkish otticial, :i097 
Knights, of Ancient Borne, 2052 

— ceremony of eouferring kniglithood, 

4105 

— foundation of Christian orders, ;57:5:i 

— in Mediicval France, 3802 04 

— pietnrcH, 3802, 3803, 3804, 400:i 

— rise during (Tu.sades, 2395, 4028-29 

— revenues in time of Crusades, 4040 

— in Spain and Portugal, 3992,4oo:i 
--- see also names of orders 
Knossus : see Cnossos 
Knowledge, its growth and accumnla- 

fioii, .‘1.5-50 

— traditional, among animals, 110 

“ Know-nothings,” political party, 
02:10 -:i4, 020:1 

Knox. John, Scottisli refonner (1505- 
72), 4356, 435(V-.59. 4359, 5358 
Knud, Swedish bishop, 4381 
Knut, kings of Denmark: see Canute 
Ko, lumily constitution in Japan, 445, 
408 

Koa-Nullah, scene, 1142 
Kobad L, Sassanid ruler of Persia (488- 
531 A.D.), 1879 

Kobad II., Sassanid ruler of Persia 
(628 A.l>.), 1882 
Kobe, Japan, 509 
Ko-bito, aborigines of Japan, 457 


I Kobo Daishi. 514. 461 
\ Kodama, General Viscount, 589 
Kodoi, mouutuin tribes of Wadai, 2240 
Koerber, Ernst von, 5222 
Kohat, 1532 

Kohinoor diamond, 1225 
Koi-koin : see Hottentots 
Kojiki, Cliiuese historical writing, 401 
Kokushu, Japanese elass of l.imlowm'rs, 
491, 49 : 1 , 498 

Kolajis, Sudanese negro trilie, :t:i8 
' Kolarians, race, :i:i4, 1127, 115:1, 5554 
Kolding, battle (1849), 4945 
Kolin, liuttle (1757), 454:i 
Kolo, Slav national dance, :i()90 
Koloktroni, Theodore, 485:1 
Koloman, prince of Haliez (1205), :i:ioi 
Kolowrat-Liebstein, Franz Anton, Ckiunt 
of (1778-1801), 4899, 4918 
Kolthnm, Arab general, :i51() 
Koma-ga-take, volcano, 429 
Komei Teano, emperor of Japan (1847- 
1807), 571 

Kiinneritz, Saxon ministry (1848), 10*22 
Komiyo Teuno, mikado ol Ja]ian (i:i:>7), 
478 

Komom, surrender (1849), 4040-41 
Komura, Count, 565 
Konaszevicz, Hetman Peter (d. 1022 ), 
Cossaitk campaigns, ;i200, :i208 
Konavlia, Serb iirovinee ■ see Travimia 
Kongelov, (1005), 4402 
Koniggratz, liatfle (1800), 4780, 5070 
Konigsberg Compact (1050), 4:too 
Kiinigsmark, Count, i:ill 
Koniya, hat tie (18:12), 2102 
Konoye, emperor, 471 
Kopal. Karl v.. Colonel, 4027 20 
Kopenick hoax, 5:i4.1 
Koptos : see Copt os 
Korai. ancient kingd<im • si-e Clmsen 
Korais, Adamantios (1748 is :;i). 4852 
Koran, saered hook ol Islam, coinjiila* 
tion ot, 1000, 1000 

— ethical eodi* of, 1808 

— in Ahhassid ag»* not treated as 

absolute guide* ol lilV, 19:i0 

— Othman’s attempted revision, 1917 

— IVrsian int«*rpre1alion, 1950 
th(* Siiima, or siippk'inent, 1!H5 

Korana, Hottentot trilii*, :{;{0, 2284 

Koranna, e.'irly jieopk* of Egypt, 2:51 

Korarika, N.Z.. 990 

Kordofan, o:{07 

Korea, 857- 85 

--agriculture, 850 

— Anglo-Japan(*si* agreements (1902), 

870 ; (DtOH). 88:i 

— Buddhism in, 513, 802 

— China and Japan despatch troops to 

(1885), 817 

— China and Japan, early rt'lations, 

40:{-fl5 

— (^hiiia-Japan, wars (1502-08), 77 h, 

HiS\,4S4, 485; (188.|), 800; (1804), 
800, 872 

— Chinese eomiil«‘.sts (1122 H.t'.), 450; 

(108 n.o.), 802 ; (007 A.l>.), 700 

— Christianity in, 800 
--Ciirzon, Lord, on.'850 

— (iiseovery and early exjilorations, 857 
llsli(*ries, 850 

— Fn'uch railway eoneession, 874 

— great dates in Instory, 885 

— indepcndenei* acknowledged hy 

China (1805), 872 

— insurrection (1907-8), (iindled by 

.Taiian, 0:{50 

— Jaiianese Empress Jingo conquers 

(202), 402 

— Japanese expedition and treaty 

(1876), 590 

— Japanese inlluence growth, and pro¬ 

tectorate established, 872-85,6:450 

— Kuhlai Khan in, 770, 80:i 

— Manchu invasion and conciucst 

(10:jo-:J7), 860 

— people, :i:i4 

— population, 859 

— recent history, 6350 

— Russo-Japanese agreements (1896), 

874 ; (1898), 870 ; (1905), 882 

— Russo-Japanese war : sec Japan 

— trade, 859 

— wall against Tartars built, 86:J 
Korea, Straits of, 419 
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Kor60-Japanese lansuaire, 3128 
Koriaks. l)PopIe, ;S50, 64:i, 662, 664 
Korkay (iJrcek aiiciont town in 

the (Inlf of Manuar, 1182 
Kormisos, llnljrarian ruler (d. 762), 
Kormlenje, Russian term, 3:137 
Korokas : see Kanakas 
Koro-pok-guru, supposed earliest iii- 
habiliiikts of Japan, 457, 660 
Kororofa, bastard Hausa state, 2224 
Korosolo, state, Western Sudan, 2227 
Koreor, treaty, 4078, 

Korungas, Sudanese negro tribe, 347 
KorskofI, Alexander (175:1-1840), 4604 
Koryaks, Arctic; race, 334 
Kosa, African tribes, 2285, 2:i22 : see 
also Katfirs 

Kosala, Aryan tribe in India, 1168 
Kosciusko, TadeusczCd. 1817), 4(i7S 
Kosinski, Christopher, Cossack leader, 
revolt against Toland (1502), 3266 
Kosseeans, tribe, 1703 
Kossovo, battle (1448), 2088, 3004 

Kossuth, Louis (1802-04), Knglisli visit, 
4070 

- portraits, 4937 

- jiresident of Hungarian r.-public, 4785 
reform campaign, 48l>5i 

-revolt and defeat, 4!>16- 10, 4033-41 
Kossuth (the Younger), 5;i:{2 
Kotoku, emperor of Japan, 416, 46!> 
Kotrag, Hulgarian leader, 3034 
Koturgurs, Hiinnish tribe, 2011 
Kotuz, Mameluke regent, 1060 
Kotzagirs, people : see Kuturgurs 
Kotzebue. August von, 4835 
Kotzebue Sound, 122 
Kovno, Ilanse depot founded, 4082 
Kozinga : see Kang-hsi 
Kozulo Kadphises, 1457 
Kozum, t'zbeg child', 652, 676 
Krafit, Adam, sculpture, 4136 
KrapI, Lewis, 2230 
Krasnovodsk, railway station, 7343 
Krej, Kilitic negro tribe, 3:18 
Kreli (or Kareli), Kaltir chief, 5512 
Kremnitz. Hungary, :{1:{7 
Kremsier, lleiclishig of (1840), 1071 
Kresiinir, Croatian king (II. 1050), 3083 
Kiim-Tartars, 345 
Krishna, Indian god, 1177, 1207 
Krjesmir, (Yoatian prinee (fl. 050), 308:i 
Krocyka, battle (1730), 3022 
Kroma Mom Chit : see (Yom Chiat 
Kronberg, fortress, 4372, 4374 
Kronstadt. 3141, 3144, 3143 
Krooboys, 3:t4 
Kruger, Paul, 232H, 2335 
Kruja ((Yoja), Albania relief of Skati- 
derheg (1466), 2007 

Krum, Hulgarian prinee (802 14), 2040, 
3036 

Krus (KrcK)ho.vs), Sudanese negroes. 334 
Krywe-Krywejto, Lithuanian higli priest 
3188 

Kshatriyas. Indian easte, 1173, 1176, 
1178, 1184 
Ktesias : see Ct(;sias 

Sublai Khan, Mongol emperor ( 1260 - 
04), 1480 

- Huddliist zeal, 744 

- Cliristianity aeeepted, 3308 
Coleridge’s poem, 775 

- eoiuiuers western borderlands of 

China, 1487 

- conquest of Sung (Chinese) empire, 

774 

- founds Tuan dynasty, 774 
in Korea, 863 

- procession, 777 

- 'J’hai defeated (125:1-54), 1402 

- tribute Iroin Japan demanded, 476 

- Venetian exjdon'rs visit, 3062 
Cudlich, Hans, 4038 

Cue, aneient people of Cilicia, 1723 
Lue, country : sec Cilicia 
luei, ruler of the To ba (386 a.p.), 1467 
Cuen Lun, mountains : see Kiin Lnn 
lula, city, near the Euplirates, 1015, 
1917, 1923 

[ug6, Japanese nobility, 468 71, 493 
[ugerni, peojde, 3471 
[uhnenleld. General, 5026 
:ui, tribe, 1:188 

[uikatecs, American Indian tribe, 
5768-60 
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Kukai : see Kobo Daishl 
Kukas, Sikh eeet, 1332 
Kuk-Kirmesh, Klaniite ruler, 1701 
Kuk-Nashur. Elamite ruler, 1701 
, Kulkulkan (Gnkuinatz). Maya god. 
5748-52, 5771-74, 5743, 5744 
Kuku Nor, Sien-pe state, 658 
Kuiabes, negro aborigines of Angola. 332 
Kulasekha, king of Pandya, 1182 
Kulasekhara. king of the Cholas, 1370 
Kulb-ed-din, founder of slave dynasty 
(d. 1210), 1217, 1218 
Kulevcha. buttle (1829). 4858 
Kulfans, negro tribe, 338 
Kul Pira’ un, imscriidions, 1698 
Kulikovo, battle (1:180), 3313 
Kuli Khan, Murshid, 1241 
Kulin, prince of Bosnia (1180-1204). 
:${)96 

Kuljar, Central Asia, 1520, 1.546 
Kulle-Shahin, Roninelian Beglerbeg, 
defeat at Vasap (1442). 2087 
Kulm, Teutonic iirder in, 3708 
Kulm, battle (1126), 3152 
Kulm, eapitultttion (1813), 47.58 
Kultoyin, commander of Turkish army 
(712 A.D.), 1470 

“ Kulturkampf,’' political term. 5211 
Kumani, i)eo])le : see Kiimmnkhi 
Kumara Dasa, king of Ceylon (515 2i 
A.P.). 1376 

Kumamoto, Japan, 42J, 588 
Kumano, Ja|>anese legendary battle, 
450 

Kumarila, traditional reviver of the 
Braiiman religion, 1206 
Kumasi, Ashanti, 2260. 5518 
Kumaso, aneient people. 461, 464 
Kum-Bum Monastery. 1470 
Kummukhi (or Kumani), aneient Hit- 
tite people, 1722 
Kumruba, race, 1184 
Kunbis, Indian agricultural class, I2:t0 
Kunersdorf, battle (1750), 3358 
Kung, Chinese king (e. 154 n.o.), 726 
Kang, Chinese prinee, 802, HOO 
Kung-fu-tsze : see Confucius 
Kunibert, king of the lA>ini)ardH (600 
700). 3464 

Kunigunde, (<erinan empress, 35S9 
Kuniuge, of the 'IVutons, 3440 
Kunjaras, negro tribe, :t:t8 
Kun-lun, mountains, 710, 713, 1123. 
1431, h:ih 

Kunovitza, battle (1443), 2087 
Kunulua : see Kinalia 
Kununjik Palace, 1G47 
Kuper, Admiral Sir A., Japanese exi>e- 
d it ions, 550, 500, ,562, 5507 
Kuprili : see Moiiammed Kuprili 
Kurbskij, Prince Andrew, :i320 
Kurdistan, area, iHipiilatioii, and eoin- 
inerce, 

— independent Turkoman stale 

(founded 14th century), 1071 

— peojde of, 334, 7407 

— revolt (1000), 6366 

— Turkomans of the Black and White 

Ram in, 1073 
Kurds : see Kurdistan 
Kure, Japanese harbour, 410 
Kuria Muria Islands, Arabian Sea. 5558 
Kurigalzu, HabyJonian ruler, 1608, 
16.5:J, 1703 

Kurigugu, Elamite ruler, 1701 
Kurile Islands. 312, 417. 500 
Kurinis, Caucasian peojile, 335 
Kurisches HafI, 166 
Kurkus, Kolarian tribe, 334 
Kuroki, General, 882 
Kuro-shio (Black Brine, Black Tide). 

influence on Japan’s climate, 417 
Kuru, Indian tribe. 1168 
Kurumbars, types, 1757 
Kurunegala, Ceylon. 558H 
“ Kus^” Maya mound, 5740 
Kusagesaka, in Japanese mythology, 
450 

Kush, ancient country, Africa, 224:1, 
2067, 2115 

Kush, on thi rruth, battle (1710 or 
1711), :tu2l 
Kushana, tribe, 1204 
Kushang, tribe of the Yue-tshi, 1848 
Kushites, African people, 1683, 2243 
Kushlek, Naiman prince, 1482-8:t 
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Kusinara, deatiiplaee of Buddha, 1180 
Kusunoki Masashige, Japanese corn* 
mander, 476, 477, / 

Kutahiya, peace (1833), 2162 
Kutb ed-din Mohammed, sultan of the 
Kharismians, 1482 

Kuth Shah of Golconda, dynasty 
founded (1512), 1224 
Kutchins, Indian peo])le, 321, 350 
Kutchuk-Kainarje, peace (1774), 3023, 
3350, 4852 

Kuteiba, Mohammedan general (8th 
century), 1024 

Kutha, Babylonian town, 1501, 1640, 
1745 

Kuti : s(‘e (lutiuin 
Kutub Minar. Delhi, 1137, 1218 
Kutuchta. Buddlnst high priest, 1511 
Kuturgurs, Hunnish tribe, 3032 
Kutur-Lagamar (or Cliedorlaomer), king 
of Elam, 1702 

Kutur-Mabuk, king of Tarsa, 1701 
Kuturnakhundi I., king of Elam, 1701 
Kuturnakhundi II., king of Elam, 1701 
Kuturnakhundi III., king of Elam, 1707 
Kutusoff, Mikhail (1745-1813). Russi.in 
soldier. 4754, 4851 

Kuvrat. prinee of the Kuturgurs (7th 
century), 3032 

Kuweni, enchantress of Singhalese 
legend, i:i67 

Kuyper, Abraham (h. 18:17), 5234 
Kuyuk Khan, Mongol emperor (1246- 
48), 1487, 3:t08 
Kuyunjik : see Nineveh 
Kuzai. ■ il) lead'T (5th fcntiiry), 1894 
Kuzmin, Knssian writer. 5314 
Kwala Lumpur, tin mine, 5539 
Kwambaku. chief eonnselk i' to Japan¬ 
ese emperor, 460. 486 
Kwamena, king of Ashanti (1800-21), 
2260 

Kwammu, emperor of Japan, 416, 467, 

Kwandes. Kanaka tribe, 332 
Kwazoku, Japanese nobility, 584 
Kwisses, Kanakan tribe, 332 
Kybele : see ('ybele 
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La Barre, (Canadian governorship, 6030 
Labashi-Marduk, king of Babylon, 1626 
Labian, e.mvention il656), 4301 
Labienus, in l’:wthian war (38 B.c.), 2684 
Labour and labour disputes, arbitration 
in. 70H3, 1090, 5251-53 

— Australi'in disputes, 1031 

— child labour in U.S.A., 0294 

— conditions from Middle Ages to 

modern times, 6371-6383 

— division, origin and importance of, 

193 

— early supply by slavery, 201 

— efforts to cure evils of factory 

system, 5245 

— factory acts, 5255 

— Erance. movements, history, 5260-67 

— free, evolution of, 201 

— - lYeneli oflieial policy under thv. 

Second Kni])irc, 5265 5266 

— French reforms uiulcr the Third 

Republic, 5267 

— Cernian movements. 5268-78 

— need ot as cause of migrations, 24 

— progriiss'of social reform, 5255-60 

— results of legislation, 5250 

— rights of, 6:106 

— rise of the factory system, 5237-44 

— trades unions estatilisheil, 5240 53 
--unpm])loyment; see that title 

— value dependent on, 6307 : see also 

social problems and reforms 
La Bourdonnais, Bertrand Francois 
(1699-1753), 1254 
Labourers, statute of, :i800 
Labour Exchange Bank, of Owen, 5240, 
5247 

Labour Party, in England, 5247-48, 
6376, 6373 

Labrador, Cartiers' explorations, 6016 

— discovery by Northmen, 3546 

— Davis' explorations, 6327 

— Frobisher reaches, 6327 

— Newfoundland acquires coast line, 

6178 

— Portuguese explorations, 6011-13 

f 6509 
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Labranda, of, 

Labrandus, Cariiui god, 2U)8 
Labuan, 55(13 
La Cadie : Aradia 

Lachares, Athenian leader, 258(1 
Lachat, E., bishop of iiaste, 5232 
Lachine, rapids, ()02(), «/57 
Lachish, anei'Mit city, 1712 
Lacinian Promoatory. 2U48 
Laco, Oraccinus. 2715 
La Cosa, Juan de, 5880 
Lacouperie, Terrien de, 201 
Lacquer paiatiug, Japanese all 
Ladakhis, Mongolian tribe, 334 
Lade, battle (407 n.o.), 1815 
Ladies’ Peace. (1520), 4213 
Ladislaus (posthumous), dnke of 
Austria and king of Mohemia and 
Hungary (d. 1457), 3121, 3173 
Ladislaus II., king of lioheinia (114(1), 
3152 

Ladislaus VI., king of llohemia (1171 
151(5) (also king of Hungary), 3124, 
317(1,3177 70 

Ladislaus I., king of Hungary (1077 
05), 3110 

Ladislaus IV., king of Hungary (1272- 
00). 3118 

Ladislaus, king of Hungary (1302-4): 

8(ie Wenceslaus Ill. of lioheinia 
Ladislaus, king ol Naph's (13'.»o-J411). 
3077^ 78 

Ladislaus (Hi'rmann), duke of Poland, 
(1103), 3108 

Ladislaus II., dukn of Poland (1138-10). 
3100 

Ladislaus (Lokhdek). king ot Poland, 
(1320 1333), 3202, 320(5 
Ladislaus II. (Jagudlo). King of Poland 
(1380-1434), 3222-2(5, 3210 
Ladislaus III., king of Poland (1421 -44) 
(also king ot Hungary), 2087, 3057, 
.•;223, 3121, 3227 

Ladislaus IV. (Sigisinund), king of 
Poland (1(532-48), 3200, 3200 

Ladislaus, voivode of Wallaeliia (1301- 
82), 3053 

Ladislaus IV., voivode of Wallaehia, 
night to litjngary (1402), 2000 
Ladislaus, Henry, duk(j ol Mora>ia, 
(1107), 3151 

Ladoga Canal. 3333. :i:i40 
Ladroue Islander, 3 10 
Lady Evelyn Lake, Panada, C>124 
Ladysmith, siege ol, 2337, 2338, 2.'i:i9, 
2312 

La Farina, Giuseppe, 5015 
La Favorita, liatdf (1707), 4(581 
Lafayette, Marquess (1757 1831), in 
American War ot liulependeifri-, 
()()03-(;i()(» 

— in French Kevolution, 4050, 4058 

— portraits, 2r,r,r,, 4S0f, r,0!J3 

— revolution (»f 1830, 4808 I 

La F^re Champenoise, battle (18)4), 

4700 

Laffltte, Jacques (1707 1814), 4SG4, 4ho5 
Lagash (Shippula), Hahyloniaii city and 
state, 1501, 1503, 103(5 
Lagerbriu)^, S., Swedish historian, 45S1 
Lagman (judge), Swedisls otlhual, 3571 
Lagoa Santa, 5070 

Lagora (dislrirt), 'J’braee, 3035 I 

Lagos, 5518, 2275, 5G4(K 5000 I 

Lagrt^e, Captain Dontard de, ni5 | 

La Gua.yra. battle (c. 1810), 5002 i 

La Guayra, view, GUGu | 

La Haye. Jacques de, 301G i 

La Hogue: see Hogue • i 

Lahore, India, 1324, 1325, 1275, 1363, 
1217 I 

Laibach Congress (1821), 48 44 I 

Laimokopion, bastion, near Constanti- j 
noph* ■ se(^ Jlogliaskessen i 

Laing’s Nek, battle (1881). 2330, 5516 
Laissez-faire doctrine, 5258 
Lajazzo. commerce after Crusades, 
4()4.5-40 I 

Laji Tassa, king of Ceylon, 1374 ( 

Lake, Lord, Indian campaigns, 5400 i 
Lake Chad, group of Sudanese tribes, ' 
334 I 

Lake-dwellings, in Uronzn Ag(\ 117 

— eommnnal lile, 101, J67, 108 

— evidences of agricuKure, 150, 165 
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Lake - dwellings, spinning, wcaviifg, 
cooking, 105 

Lake George, Canada, 0058-63 
Lake Prosperous, 0323 
Lake school ot poets, 4810 
Lakshmi, godd(;ss of good and beauty. 
1171, 1208 

Lala, eounlrv of : see CujtTat 
Lalcaca, Dr., assassination, 1362 
Lalashahin, Turkish vizir of 
century, 2082 
Lallaof Malatia, 1666 
Lalli of Melitene, 1663 
Lally, Thomas Arthur, Count de, 1257 
Lamaism, 1500, 15.50, 1470, 1400 
Lamar, Jos<^, 5002 

! Lamarck. Jean Baptiste (1744-1820), 

I 103, 6400-25 

Lamartine, Alphonse de (1700-1860), 

I 4012-14 

' Lamas : see Lamaisiu 
Lambakanna caste, in Ceylon, 1375 
, Lamberg, Field-Marshal (1848), 4038-30 
' Lambert of Spoleto, king of Italy, 3037 
; Lamennais, Abb(^‘ Hugues Felicit6 Robert 
de (1782-1854), 4860, 4804, 5264 
Lamia, influence of the sea on tlevidop- 
i ment, 368 

Lamiau War, 2574 

Lamorici^re, Christophe (1806-65), 

I French general, 4005, 4056, 5046, 

, 40.50, 5040 

Lampongs. Malay people. 334 
Lamuts, Mongtd tribe, 346, 671 
Lancaster Sound, 6333 
Lance, Kgyidiaii jirebistoric flint, 238, 
230 

Land Act (Ireland), (1882). 5174 
Landeck, b.at tle (1511), 41.53 
Land League (Irish), 5174 
Landof IV. of Ileiievento(d. 1077), 3012 
Land routes of anehuit civilisation, 
map, 2S4 

Landschaft, explanation of term. 3.534 
Landumans. negro tribe. 334 
Landwehr regiments, of ITussiau Army, 
William 1’sretorms, 5054 
Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury 
(d. 1080), 3700. 38.50 ; 

Langa, /ulii eliiei, 2326 I 

Laugarus, prince of the Agriant'S, 2544 | 
Laugensalza, battle (1866), ,5072, 5071 | 
Langlaud, William, works of, 3802 04 1 
Langobards. ancient peoidu : see Lorn- | 
bards j 

Langrand-Dumonceau, flnancial opera* j 
tions (e. 18.56), .5011 I 

Laugside, buttle (1568), 4271, 4356 
Langton, Stephen, archbishop 
Canterbury. 3735, 3860 
Language, Arab words spread by 
(.irusades, 4040-50 

— first result of culture and fixation by 
i writing. 203 

— unifying influence of. 55 
Langue d'oil and langue d’oc, 3709 
Laukester, Sir E. Ray. 6414, 6410 
Lankuku. Elamite ruler. 1701 
Lannes, Jean, <lnke of Montebello 

(d. 1800), 4GS3 

Lansdowne, Henry Charles, marquess of 
(1815), 1314 etseq. 7345 
Lansdowne Bridge, at Sukknr, 6636 
Laodice, wife of Antioeliiis II. of Syria, 
iwiisoncr of her iiushand, 1841 
Laodicea, 4023-30, 4033 
Laomedon, satrap of Syria (321 B.C.), 
1837 

Laon, battle (1814). 4760 
Laon, town, comimiiie, history, 4118 
Laos, people ; see Shans 
Laos, Further India, 1415 
Lao-tse, apostle of Taoism, 536, 738 
La Paz, imi 
Lap^rouse, Count J. F., 07.5 
La Petrie, Madame de, 6024 
Lapis lazuli, Babylonian, trade in, 1606. 
1644 

Laplace’s theory of solar system, 79, 

81,83 

La Plata, Jesuit missions, 5920-.3,5 
~ revtilutlons of lOtli century, 5963-92 
La Plata River, 5684, 5800, 5014 
Lapoukine, Russian police olUcial: see 
LoiKikhlno 


Lapps, peoph* of Lajiland. 334, 3577 
Lara, family, 4900 
Laran, god, 2418 
La RiiveilRre, Louis, 4670 
Largs, battle (13th century), 3012, 3914, 
3025 

La RothiOre, battle, 4759 
Larsa, ancient kingdom, 1030 
La Salle, Reue, 6020-30 
Lascars, Indian and Malay sailors, 331 
Las Casas, Bartolomei de (1474-1566), 
.5043, 5025, 5020 
Lasoelles, Sir Frank, lOOO 
Lasistan, kingdom of the South Cau¬ 
casus, 1880 

La SouffriOre, eruption, 6108 
Las Salinas, battle, 5012 
Lassalle, Ferdinand (1825-64), social 
reformer, 48U7, 5270, 6390-07 
Laswari, battle (1803), 1274, 5490 
La Tene ” culture, origin, 2590 
Lateran Council (1170), 3730 
— (1215), 3736, 3738 
Latini, Brnnetto, as politician, 4122 
Latimer. Bishop (d. 1555), 4247, 4247 
Latin Americans, ethnology, 335 
Latin Empire: see Byzantine Empire 
Latin League, 26 10 , 2624 
Latin, or Romance, races, 335 
Latins, ancient inhahitants of Latinin, 
334. 2384, 2414 

Latour, Count Baillet de, 4031-30 
La Tsang, Tibetan chieltiiin ( 1705), 1503 
Latzko, voivode of Moldavia, 3050 
Laud, William, archbishop of CantiT- 
bury, 4320, 4331, 4335, 4329 
Lauderdale. John Maitland, duke of 
(d. 1682), 4473 

Laudon, Ernst Gideon, baron von, in 
Seven Years War, 1544, 454 i 
Laudonnii^re, Florida sett lenient, 6015 
Lauenburg, dnehy, 5066, 5154 
Laufach, battle (1866), 5070 
Lauffeld, battle (1747), 4515 
Laura, monastery, 2052, 2953 
Laures, monastic villages, 2882 
Laurentina. geological period, 90 
Laurentum, 2624 
Lauria, Roger de, 3008 
Laurier, Sir Wilfrid, 0151, G057, 6174, 
6175 

Lautrec, Odet de Foix, Vieomto de, 4212 
Laval, 6026, G025 
Laval University, tjuebec, 6147-51 
La Vallii're, Madame de, 4435 
La Vega, bishopric foimded (1502), 5021 
I La Vendee, war (1703 05). 1664, 4671 
! Lavinium, Laurentum eomrded to. 2624 
of j Lavisse, M., Freneh histiuian, 5386 
Law, John (1671-02). 4620, 6020, G02S 
Law, continuity of, 2364 

— origin and development, 210-24 

— see also under countries and liuman 
law 

Lawman, of Iceland, 3568 
Lawrence, C. 6060 

Lawrence, Sir Henry (1806-57), 1205, 
5501, 1300 

Lawrence, John, baron (1811-70), 
1323-26, 1200, 1299 

Lawrence, Major Stringer (1607-1775), 

Lawton. General, 6272 
Laxenburg Alliance (1682). 4432 
Layard, Sir A. H., 1556, 270, 275, 1557, 
1G79 

Layko, voivode of Wallaehia (1364): 
see Ladislaus 

Lazar, Stefan Vuk, ruler of the Serbs 

(d. 1380), 2083, 3004 
Lazes, Caucasian people : see Georgians 
Le, dynasty of Annam and Toiiquin, 
1400 

League ol the Just, secret society, 5268 
Leather, Moorish dyeing industry, 2205 
Lebanon, district, Syria, cedar exports 
to Babylon, 1635 

— the Druses, 1080, 2146, 6012 

— sheikh of, 1974 

— view in, 1969 

Lebedia, former kingdom, 3114 
Lebosuf, Edmond (1800-88), 6106 
Lebrun, French consul, 4705 
Lebunion, battle (1091). 3041 
Lechfleld, battle (055), 3586 
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Lecompton roust it ut ion of Kansas, 

Ledru-Rollin, Alexandre (1807-74), 
401*^ 14, 41)li4, 4010 

Lee, Joseph, kinu ot the Kipsii's, :tllO 
Lee, General, r.s.A.,0242 -;.4, « 2 / 2 , «2/7 
Leeward Islands, 5571, Olos, 5580, 
6184 

Lefort, Admiral, 

Lefto, General, 5120 
Leghorn, sirur (14t>0), :{080 
Legion of Honour, 4041, 1706 
Legnano, battle (l 170). oool, OOOO, :$7:{0 
Legnia, Agusto B,, fiUsr> 

Lehmann, Gertrude, 4 S 7 s 
Leibnitz, Gottfried (1010-1716), ooi7, 
ooru, 4147 

Leicester, Robert Dudley, earl of. 1261, 
4271, 4‘^iiS 

Leicester, Simon de Miitfort, earl of 
s(‘e iVtontlort 
Leichordt, Ludwig, 1050 
Lei! Eriksen, Norse Vikin«, :{5t0, 
.5878, 6011 

Leiningen, Prince Friedrich Karl, 4050 

Leipzig, battle (181:1), 4758 

Leire, aneient capital. Dennnirk, :{5:>6 

Leith, treaty (1560). 41151 

Leiv Eriksen ; see Leit Kiiksen 

Leleges, aneient jK'ople, 17!12 

Lelevel, Joachim, Polish bisiorian, 4875 

LeLoutre, Arcadian revolt, 6000 

Lemaitre, Jules, 5;i86, 5 :io:j 

Le Mans, battle»1871), 51 .is 

Lemberg, Arinetiian colony, <‘1025 

Lemnos, island, 2006 

Le Moyne, Charles, 6o:il 

Le Moyne, Pierre : see Iberville 

Lenape, tribe , see Delaware tribe 

Lencan, Indian tribe. :i:i5 

Lenngren, A. M., Swedish poet, 4582 

Lens, battle (1648), 4:110 

Leo I., llyzantine emperor (loo 174). 

ll<'et annihilated by Vandals. 220l 
Leo II., lly/antine emperor (171). 2701 
Leo III. (tht' (saurian). Dy/.antine 
emi.eror (717- 741), 2'»:i.5-:i8, looo, 
2802, 

Leo IV., Llyzantinc empeior (775 80 ). 
20:i0 

Leo V. (the ('bameleo)i). Ilyzantine 
emperor (8i:i-82(0, 2040 
Leo VI. (the Wise). Ilvz.anline emperor 
(886 011). 2040 51, :io:i7 
Leo VI., of Cyprus (d. i:io:i), 4016 
Leo I.. p(»p<‘ (-IK' ‘'D. 2801. :io:i() 

Leo III., iMipt* (705- 816). 2040, ;(185 
Leo IV., p(.pe (817 -55). :i0{5 
Leo VIII., pope m:\ 65). :{o.$o 
Leo IX., po|>e (10 10-51), :!727 

— eai)iure by Normans, :'.042-4:{ 

— portrait, 572.V 

— reforms of, :1:{8;1, .‘{;»02. :{042 

- separation ot tlie I-j.astern and 
Western Church. 2055 
Leo X., pope (151:5 21). election, 6688 

— and Emperor Charles V., 4211 

— enmity to Ereneh, :58:54 

— e\e»)mnmniea(i(»n ot Jaither, 41S7 

— irreverema* of, ;5758 

— literature <MieonraKed by, 4126 

— portrait, 37US 

Leo XII., l)ope (182:5-20), 484:5, 4876, 
4S77 

Leo XIII., i)ope (1878-100:5). 5217 
Leoben Treaty (1707), 4682, 2iiSh 
Leon VI., king of I.e.sser Armenia 
(e. 1:575), :5025 

Leon, Spain, 55085, :5001-0:5, :50S0, 6082, 
6088, :5005 

Leon, Council of (li:55), :5001 
Leon, Isla de, independenee, 5057 
Leonard ot Mitylene, 200() 

Leonardo da Vinci : see Vinei 
Leondari, battle (i:507), 2084 
Leonidas, king of S])arfa, 2500 
Leonnatus, governor of lli’llespontine 
Plirygia (c. .’52:5 n.c.), 1825, 2568, 
2574 

Leonnorius, commander of (Jallic army, 
1828, 2570 

Leontius, Byzantine emperor (608-705), 
2018 

Leopold, of Anbalt-Dessau, 4458 
Leopold L, duke ot Austria (1157-01), 
6867, 4038 


Leopold II., duke of Austria (1202- 
1:526), :5622 

Leopold, Austrian nrrhdtikc (1600). 1205 
Leopold, Austrian urcbdiike (1866). 5075 
Leopold, prince-regent of Bavaria, 5218 
Leopold I., of Belgium, 4S7:5, 4H73 
Leopold II.. of Bcigiiim, 5:561-62, 5233, 
2:547, 52‘5l, 6:568 

Leopold, bishop of Breslau (1840), 480:5 
Leopold, ol Hobenzollern-Siginaringen, 
5100 

Leopold I., Holy Itoman einper(*r 
(1658-1705), allnnee with i.nms 
XIV., 4425, 44:58 

— Austrian jadicy, 4522 

— claim to Spanish throne. 4446 

— eomniereial policy, 46:51 
death, 4460 

I —eleettal emperor, 1108 
I — portrait, 4407 
I — reign in Hungary. :5i:5o 
i TransyIvania si;i>remaey (168:5). :5141 

I War of Sjianisb Sueeession, ll.>:! 

— war against Turks (166:5). 441.'i 
-- war tor eomtui^sl of Milan, 14.'»1 

-- wars with bonis XIV.. 44:52. 4 1 12 
Leopold II., Holy Boman emiieror 
(1700 02). 4.562, 4502, 16,50 
Leopold II.. grand duke ol Tus<‘any 
(182I-.50), 4842. 40:il. 402S 
Leopold George, prim-e id’ Coburg : set 
L<‘opol«l I. of 15elginm 
Leopold William. arebdidv<-. 4:510 
i Leopold, K. G. af. Swedish poet, r.82 
1 Leo Sgurus, of Nau|)lia. 2070 
Leosthenes, (ireek general. 2571 
Leovigild, king <»1 tlie (Otlbs (568 58(5) 
:55i 1 

Lepanto, battle (1571). :5OO0, 3011, 3012, 
1255 

Lepchas, tribe, :5‘55 
Lepe. Diego de. 58.s<) 

Le Phung, eontinests in Ttoniuin. 1 n:t 
Lepidus, M. iEmilius, 15<»man « usul 
(77 n.<’.), 26(51 

Lepidus, M. iEmilius, Itoman Triumvir 
(d. l:5 |{.(’.), 2004, 2672, 267(5. 2(580. 
268(5, 271H 

Lepontic language. 24i:5 
Lepsius, Professor Karl, 1556, 1557 
Lerma, S)»anisb minister. i:52:5 
Leroux, Pierre ( 1707-1871). 5261 
Lesbos, aneient eit.\, 200(5 
Lesghians, Caiiejisian tribe, ;5:55, 1128 
Leslie, David, Seoliisb general (<b 1682). 
42:54, 1:551 , 4:565 

Lesseps, Ferdinand de(1805 04). 56:51. 

1135, 1054, 14:54. 216:5, 501:5 
Lesser Antilles : see Antilles. bCsser 
Lesser Armenia, 1078-70, :5025. 1055 
Lesrsko, diike of Boland (1101-1200), 
:520l 

Leszko, duke ol Boland (1278 80). :52(e2 
Leto, Creek goildess, 2007 
Lelourneur, in Kremdi lte\obit ion, 4670 
“ Letter to Diognetus,” 28(52 
Letter of Majesty (1(500). 4207 
“Letters from Turkey.” 6 1:52 
Lettic, Aryan lamily, :5:55 
Letts, Aryan tribe, :5:55, :570:5 
Leu, Peter, Swiss jicasant leafier, 4002 
Leuco-Syrians. aneient peojile of Hitt it e 
origin, 1724 

Leuctra, battle (:57I n.c.), 2516 
Leuthari, 'I'entonie ebiei, :5460 
Leuthen, battle (1757), 4544 
Levant, trade. 405:5 50. 282. 2s:i 
Levant (Turkey) Company (British), 
4280, 4(517 

Levantine Company, Ereneh trailing 
company. 4624 
Levantines, in Egypt, 2178 
Levis, Duke Fransois, 606:5-68 
Levsehin, Rostovzof, 5lo:5 
Lewanika, Barot.se king, 2:504, 2305 
Lewes, battle (1264), :5872 
Lewis, names of rulers : see Louis 
Lewiston, r.S.A., 6H2 
Lexington, battle (1775), 4550, 6o70, 
6105 

Lex Visigotarum. 3512 
Leyden, view’s, 5359 
Lhassa, approaeli to, 1505 

— British Mission to (1004), 5502 :5, 

134,H, 13.50, 15(*5 

-—capital in the 7tli century, 1474 
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Lhas3a, a traveller's first sight of, 1506 

- treaty of, signing, 1319 

— views ot. 1350, 1507 
L’Hopital, Michel de, 4286 
L'Huys, Drouyn de, 4052, 5078, 5080 
Li, Chini'se tribe, 726 

Li, Amiam dynasty ol (io 10-1225), 1409 
Liang, Chinese dynasty, 764, 768 
Liao, flynasty. 771 
Liaotung peninsula. 820, 658 
Libau, reIngees in C.S.A., 0291 
“ Liber de Republica ” (Betrarca), 1123 
Liberal Unionists, political imrty, 5170 ' 
Liberia, 2204, 5647, 5612 
Liberian Group, :5:)5 
Liberians, natives of J.iheria, 335 
Liberty, growth of the idea f)f, 1:5 
Liberty Statue. New' York, 0200 
Libit-Ishtar, king of Isin, 1507 
Libui, tribe of lta!>, 2412 
Libussa, suieide of llannihal at, 1831 
Libya, division ot Egypt, 2554 
Libyans, aneient people, Cyrene people 
d(‘teat(‘d, 2187 

— f'ynaslv rules ligvpt. 2120 

— EgyiUian war. 2028. 2114, 2116, 2117 

- ethnology. 2l:5. 244, :5:55, 218 1 
inflinuiee on l-igyiflian eivilisatimi, 

201.5 

— mereenaries in Egyptian army. 

2065. 2110 

- relationship with ancient Egyptians, 

202.5 

Lichnowsky, Prince Felix, 40(50 
Lichtenstein, easlle ol. 3705 
Licinins, IJoman emperor, 2780 81 
Lick oLsuivatory, Caiiioiuia, <>‘102 
Lictors, Homan oHieers. 20S.s 
Lidner. B., .Swedish poet. 1582 
Lie, Jonas, poet, 5159, 51(,(' 

Liebknecht, Wilhelm, 5271, ‘>271 
Liebsteinsky, Kolowrat, 4018 
Liechtenstein, pnnejpalify, 

Liegnitz, battle (1211), :5155, 3614 

— (1760), 1545 

Lietbert, arehhishoi) of Cainhray. 
401:5 

Life, the beginning of on tlie ('urth, 
00 107, ehart hieing t»6 
how it bi’eaim’ ])oHsihje on thi‘earth, 
01 08 

Light Brigade. Balaclava charge. 4087 
“ Light of the World.” piehire. 2S4I 
“ Lightning stones,” Stone Ag(‘ im* 
pleimuits, I'52 
Ligny, luUlle (1815). 4767 
“ Ligius,” in feudal system, 4103 
Liguria, ri'gion of Italy. 2412 
Ligurians, peojde. 2643, 3:55, 2430, 

2412-13 

Liholiho, king of Hawaii, 070 
Li Hiing-cbang, 820, 80 t), sio, 804, 
Likendeeler, pirate, 1080 
Liki, Contneian book of eiTiuiionies. 7:50 
Li Kuang-li, Chinese general, 2500 
Liliuokalani, ipieen of Hawaii (1801 (>3) 
073, 973 

Lilybicum, town of Sicily, 26:57 
Lima, 50 lo, 5071 80, 5900 
Limasol, 'rernidars’ stronghold, 4046 
Limbas, Snd.im'se negro tribe. :535 
Limerick Treaty (1601), 4480, 4771 
Limpopo, river, 2004 
Limu List, Eponym ebroiiiele, 1667 
Linacre, Thomas, 3!io() 

Lincoln, Abraham, presiilent E.S.A, 
(18(51 65), adrninistratifui, 6238 55 

— pictures, 0251, 0253, 0254, 0255 
Lindenau, Bernhard, 4870, 4S79 
Lingam, tlie symbol of Siva, 1200 
Lingua geral, 'l'ii])i langiiagf*. 568:5 
Liniers, Captain Jacques de. 5056 58 
Linuicus, Carl, 4.581, 45S1 

Linz, peace (1615), 3120 
Lion of the Pira'us, inscription, 3540 
Lionel of Clarence (13:58-68), :50:52 
Lippe, Steuerverein (1834 -36), 4973 
Lippe-Detmold, 5221 
Lipni^Lippo, w’ork as painter, 4120 
Lippspringe, assembly (782), 3482 
Liribamba, Cura builiiings, 5827 
Lisbon, Alfonso of Portugal seizes (1147), 

3000 

— English attack (1501), 4277 

— .liiiiot occuiiies, 5057 

— picture, 5290 

6511 
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Lisbon, trade with East Indies, 4059 

Lisle, Leconte de, Frcneh writer, 5382 

Lisle, Rouget de. 4001 

Lissa, island, 5080 

List, Prof. Friedrich, 4838 

Literature : see under various (jountrios 

Lithuania, ^rand duehy, 3211-40 

— converted to Christianity (1386 87), 

3224 

— gipsies in, 3108 

— Uanse towns sliut out, 4080 

— incorporated witli Poland, 3253 

— map, 3220 

— national iiero Kejstut, 3218-19 
-—pagan religion, 3188 

— peojde, 3186-90 

— survey of history to French Revo¬ 

lution, 2900 

— Teutonic influence on, 3127 

— Teutonic Knights in, 3710-16, 3214 

— typical scenes in, 3JS7 

— union with Poland, 3219, 3221-27, 

3249 

Little Chariot ol Buddhism. 1206 
Littleton, Sir Thomas (1422 81), 3906 
Litter, African, 195 

Liturgies, in governinent of ancient 
Egypt, 2139 

Lityerses, god of Phrygia, 1791 
Li Tzu>cheng, Chiiu'sc emperor, 783 
Liu, House of, (Miinese dynasty, 763 
Liudolf, king of Italy (956 57), 3939 
Liu Hsin, Chinese emperor, 760 
Liu-pang : stie Kao Tsu 
Liu-pei, Chinese* Shu Han emperor, 761 
Liverpool, Lord ( 1770 - 1828 ), 4775 
Livia, wife of Emperor Augustus, 2702, 
2700 

Livilla. wife of Dnisus, 2713 
Livingstone, David, 2230, 5642 
Livius, M., Uoman Consul, 2648 
Livonia, duchy, condition of jtcasantB 
under Teutonic Order, 3712 

— conversion to t'hristianity, 3212 

— decay of (Jerman pow<T in, 3716 

— first northern war, 3216-47 

—- (Jerman i)Ower founded in, 3708 

— Knights of the Sword in, 3706 

— missionaries to, 3704 

— people ol, 335, 3190 

— Polish claim to renounced, 3261 
Ktissian cam])aign against, 3320 

— Swedes and Danes in, 3211-12 
Livonian Order : see Sword, Knights of 

the 

Livy, historian, 2692 
Li>yuan, Chinese 'Fang emperor, 765 
Lizard League, 3227, 3714 
Liuvgats, in Albanian mythology, 3065 
Llamas, 5861-67, 5S13, 5801 
Llaneros, 5962 -65 
Llanos, (;hibelias inhabit, 5809-12 
Llewelyn, prince of Wales (1210 82), 
Eilward 1. conquers, 3878 
Lloque Yupanki, liicas ruled by, 5846 
Loango, 2310, 2311, 2310 
Lobeugula, Matabele j*|iief, 2290, 2289, 
2332. 5513, 5517-18 
Lobkowitz, (Jerman minister, 4421 
Lob Nor, lake, 1463, 1124 
Lobositz, battle (1756), 4513 
Local Government Act of 1888 , 5185 
Local Government Board, I’oor Law 
Hoard absorbed, 480'.» 

Loch, Lord (1827-19oo), 802, 8o7 
Loch Leven Castle, 4356, 4301 
Locke, John (1632-1704), 4147, 4575, 
6040 

Lockhart, Sir W., 1347 
Locmariaguer, dolmen at, 171 
Locrians, (Jreek race, 2467 
Locris, (Jreek state, 2505, 2517 
Lodi, battle (1796), 4680 
Lodovioo Sforza : se«* Sforza 
Logons, Siidauese tribe, 334 
“ Logos,” Cliristian doctrine, 2871 
L6|nretta, Iceland ie Legislature, 3568 
Loigny, battle (1870), 5136 
Loisy, Abbe, 5393 
Loja, revolution (1820), 5978 
Lok, Captain John, 5444 
Loka, Singhalese leader, 1377 
Loki, in Norse legend, 3534 
Lollards, rise in England, 3891-92 
Lolos, Mongolie race, 335 
Lomami, river, 2004 


Lombard League, 3391 
Lombards, banking business in 14th 
century, 4064-65 

— Catholic missionaries to, 3402 

— comiuest of Italy, 2389 

— empire in Italy, 3455-69 

— ethnology, 335 

— fall of kingdom (774), 3468, 3484 
Frankish war, 8th century, 3466-68 

— mtluenee on Italy, 3933-34 
Iron Crown of. 3403 

origin and early settlements, 3430 

— settlements on the Elbe, 3447 

■ survey ol history in Middle Ages, 
3374 76 

Lombardy, 3455-69 

— Austrian war (1859), 5025-30 

— Jlasilius l.'s addition of to kingdom, 

2948 

— bankers and moneylenders, 3956 

— crown kept at Monza, 3974 

— Frederic Harbarossa's wars with. 3600 
Frederic 111. assumes crow’u, 1452 

— Henry VII.’s coronation as king of 

(1311). 3621 

— mediu*val history, 3940-52 

— Nationalist movement against 

Austria (1848-19), 4925-32 

— reign of Hohemian king, 3160 
Lombok, island, 5235 
London, Hunk of England, 4592 

— central criminal court fresco, 221 

— (Uistoms Houses, 4592 

— foreign merchants’ leagues, 4062-65 

— (Jerman inercliants m (e. 1468), 4086 

— old Mercers' Hall, 4027 

— (Jreat Fire (1066), 4470, 4471 

— pauper population, 6401 

— Plague, 303, 4470 

— l)roduclion of poets and artists 

eomimred with Florence, 46, 49 

— Koman remains found, 3503 

— Hoyal Exeliange, 4001 

— steelyard, 4065, 4086 

— 'Power ol : see 'Tower of l.ondon 

— views of, 44S2, 4483. 5281-82 
London, eouferenee (1867), 5086 

-(1871), 5130, 5167, 5196 

London, convention (1884), 5516 
-(1832). 4888 

London, treaty (1359), 3398 

-(1604), 4617 

-(1831), 4872, 5063. 5360 

-(1885), 1415, 2168 

Londonderry, siege (1690), 4480 
London Missionary Society, 5042 
London Workmen’s Association, 5248 
Longchamp, William. 3867-68 
Longemanus : see Artaxerxes 
Lon^ellow, H. W., on Acadians, 6060 
Longibardia : see 1/Oinbanly 
Longinus, Palmyraii philosopher, 2771 
Long Island, 6 (ik 6 
Longjumeau, treaty (1568), 4287 
Longobardi, Nicholas, 827 
Long Parliament, 4331-38, 4345 
Longueville, Anne, duchess of, 4319 
Longueville, Henry ol, 4316 
Longus Tiberius, Roman consul, 2643 
Lunnrot, E., 5162 

Loo Choo Islands: see Riu Kiu Islands 
Lopez, Carlos, 5984-86 
Lopez, Francisco S., 5984 86 
Lopez Soarez, Portuguese admiral, 1381 
Lopoukhine, Russian jiohcc ollicial, 
scandal (1909), 5302 
Lords. House of, 5192, 5431-35, 542'9 
Loredano, Jacopo, 2991 
Loredano, Leonardo, doge, 3963 
Loredano, Luigi, 2987 
Lorencez, Count, 5032 
Lorenzino of Mediei, 3968 
Lorenzo de’ Medici (the Magnilieent) 
(1448-92), 4125, 3415, 3967, 3972 
Lorenzo of Portugal, 826 
Lorraine, 5149, 4404 
Lorraine, dukes of : see under Christian 
names 

Lorsch, Abbey of, 2967 

Losonezi, Stefon, 3126 

Lost Tribes of Israel: see Ten Tribes 

Lostwithiel. battle (1645), 4346 

Lothair, king of France (865-69), 3935 

— marriages, 3764, 3936 

Lothair, king of France (954-86), 
3764-66, 3763 


Lothair I., Holy Roman emperor (823 
55), 3494, 3494-96, 3934-35 

— erowned by the j)o])e (823), 3495 

— division of empire (817), 3494 

— partition of kingdom at Verdun 

(843), 3496, 3581 

Lothair of Suplinburg, Holy Koman 
emperor (1125-37), 3599, 3698 
Lotharingia, 3586, 3935 
Loti, Pierre, 5383 
Loubet, Emile, 5223, 5227 
Loudoun, Earl (1705-82), 6062 
Louis, archduke of Austria (1784-1864), 
48!)9, 4918 

Louis L, king of Havaria (1825-48), 
491.5-16, 4918, 4834 
Louis II., king of Bavaria (1861-1886), 
5218, 5071, 5142 

Louis of H ivaria-L-indschut (11. 1462), 
war with Albert Achilles, 3652 
Louis I., king of Hohemia (d. 1526), 
sec Louis IT., king of Hungary 
Louis of Bourbon, prince of ('omlc : 
sec Condi* 

Louis, m irgravc of Hramlenburg (1323- 
52), 3625 

Louis (tiie Komiui), elector of Hramlc*ii- 
burg (1352-65), 3625 
Louis II. (the Stammerer), king oi 
Friiiice (877 79), 3761 62, 3703 
Louis III. of France (879-82), 3761, 3703 
Louis IV. of France (936-54), 3703, 
3764-65 

Louis V. (le Faineant) of France (986- 
87). 3703, 3764. 3766 
Louis VI. of France (1108-37), 3770, 
3771,3798 

Louis VII. of France (1137-80), 3793 

— luirial, 3779 

■ in Crusades, 3771- 73, 3778, 4032 

— distributing gold to the poor, 3773 
-•■portrait, 3770 

Louis Vni. of France (1223-26), 4130, 
3772, 3775, 3870. 3770 
Louis IX. of Fran(*e (12*26-70), 3789--9S 

— arltilrat(*s between Henry III. and 

Ibiglish barons, 3872 

— cammi.HatioM, 3782 

— Crusades, 3387, 3779, 4040, 4041 
dispensing justice. 3399 

— e(*clcsiaKtH*aI ]»oli(*y, 3781 

- leudalism under, 4104 5, 4118 

— I'leiich llels restored to Henry HI. 

of Kiiglaiul, 3775 

— Henry 111. of I'ligland dehaited at 

'raill(*b()urg, 3871 

--- in the bunds of the Saracens, 3777 

— meeting with Henry 111., 3774 

— mission to (Jreat Klian of the 

Mongols, 826 

— portrait, 3770 

— I)ro(*ession to Notre Dame, 3797 
Louis X. of France (1314-16), 3770, 

;{79H, 6:{8l 

Louis XL of France (1461-83), 3825-34, 
3S20, 3827, 3S29 

— alliaiiee witli Laneastriaiis, 3898 

— eomjiared with Henry Vll. of 

England, 3419 

— in the home of a peasant, 3118 
Louis XII. of Frauee n 198-1515), 3830 

et se(|. 3832, 3978, :{682 
Louis XIII. of Fraiiee (1610-1043), 
4311.4313 14 

Louis XTV. of Frauee (164.3-1715), 
4316-22, 4393 4404 

— alliance with Charles 11. of England, 

4 468 

— (!auadian policy, 6024-33 

— t^ardiiial Cliigi pleading before, 4401 

— (*laim to Spanish throne, 4446 

— emba.say to Siam, (1673) 1404 

— “ L’etat e’est Moi " declaration, 4403 

— European policy, 4157 

— great allianee against (1701), 4452 

— mistresses, 4435 

— Molitre dining with, 4433 

— portraits, 4394, 4395 

— reception of Cond^*, 4410 

— relations with England and Nether¬ 

lands, 4417-30 

— secret convention with Hapsburgs, 

4424 

— slave-trade encouraged, 6944 

— Swedish relations, 4495 

— wars of, 4431-45 



Lou—Mac 

Louis XIV., and William of Orange, 
4442 

Louis XV. of Franco (1715-74), 4501-8, 
4502, 4564, 4507 

Louis XVI. of France (1774-02), acces¬ 
sion. 4565, 4566 

— among peasant subjects, 4574 

— arrest, 4656 

— attempt at flight, 4658 

— execution, 4666 

— portrait, 4050 

— In prison, 4657 

— revolution against, 46M0-42, 4610-66 
Louis XVm. of France (1814-21), 

4850-40, 4765, 4S4I, 1762 
Louis the German, Frankish king (c. 801- 
76), 5404, 3406, 3581, ;}4<S!) 

Louis III., Frankish king (d. 882). 3762 
Louis I., grand duke ot Ifesse Darm¬ 
stadt (1806-30), 4834 
Louis IV., grand duke of Hcsse-Darin- 
Btadt (1877-02), .5221 
Louis I. (tile Fions), ITolv Roman 
emperor (778-810), 3404-06 

— coronation, 3486, 3034 

— dciK)siti<ui. 5405 

— party struggles under, 3763 

— portrait, 5402 

— sons revolt against, 3762 

Louis II., Holv Roman emperor (844- 
875), 3035 30 

Louis III., Holy Jloman emtteror (001- 
005), 3037 

Louis IV. (the riiild), Holy Roman 
emperor (800-011), 3583, 3762 
Louis V. (the Havurian), Holy Rinnan 
emperor (13]4-46), :5622-21 

— candidature for lin])crial crown, 3787 

— crowtjcd at Rom**, 5625 

— (Jucif towns federate against ^1328), 

3076 

— in Italy. 3076-77 

Louis I., king of Hungary (1342-82), 
3110 20, 5120, ,'12«.'^3210 
Louis II., king of Hungary (1516-26), 
3121, 3178, 5170 

Louis, duke of Orleans (1371 1407), 
3814 et SCii., 5Stfi 

Louis, duke of Orleans (1488), 3828 
Louis, diike of Orleans (d 1842), 4006, 
4006, -loos 

Louis Bonaparte : see llonaparte, l.onis 
Louise, o1 Orleans, qu'^en ot IMgiiun, 
marriage (1832), 1873 
Louise (princess <»f Parma), (lueen of 
Jlulgaria, 5210 

Louise, (if Hesse-Cassel, 4043, 4073 
Louise, (lueen of Prussia, 1731, 4751 
Louise, of Savoy (1476-15.31), 4220 
Louise, infanta of ST).ain, 400.5 
Louise Henrietta, eleetres.s of Branden- 
hurg, 4.386 

Louise Ulrica, (pieen of Sweden (17.51), 
4581 

Louis Napoleon (Prince Imperial) (d. 
1870), 5513 

Louis Napoleon, president of France • 
see Napoleon HI. 

Louis Philippe, of France (1838- 48), 
4866-70, 400.5- 24 

— Duchess of Berry’s intrigues aguiiut, 

4870 

— franchise under, 6388 

— portraits and pictures, 4S65, 4S66, 

4H67, 4S60, 4006, 4007, 4012 
Louis Philippe, count of Paris, 4012 
Louis Philip, crown prince of Portugal, 
assassination, 540«, 5400 
Louis William, margrave of Baden 
(165.5-1707), 4440, 4444,4153 
Louis William grand duke of Baden 
(1818-30), 4835 

Louisbourg, (-anada, 6035, 6056 , 6057- 
63, 6156 

Louisiana, Acadians flee to, 6061 

— ceded to France, 4703, 6200 

— discovery by La Salle, 6029-36 

— TVench settlement, 6010 

— Spain acquires, 6068, 6071 

— B.S.A, acquires, 6200 
Louvain, Hotel de Ville, 4066 
Louvre, Paris, 5795, 4134, 5096 
Love, survival value of. 6414 
Lovett, William (1800-77), 5248 
Lowen, battle (801), 3550, 3583 
Lower Burma : sec Pegu 


Lower Canada, 6100, 6126-27 : see also 
Canada 

Lowlands, typical scenery, 569 \ 

Loyola, Ignatius (1491-1556), 4202-4, 
4257-.58, 4205 

Lnburna (or Liburua), of Patinl, 1662 
Lubeck, city on the Baltic, founded by 
Henry the Lion, 3607, 3608 

— in IIan.seatic League, 4071-87 

— support of Christian II. in the 

Count’s war, 4370 

— Swcdl.sh Coinmereial Treaty, 3573 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4065, 4067 

— treaty (1620). 4303 

Liibeok Confederation (1418). 4084 
Lucania, Roman eolmiies in, 2650 
Lucca, 3056, 3040, 3058 
Lucera, fortress, description, 3395 
Luceria, Roman colony, 2630 
Lu-cheng, defeat of AIong(*Is at, 1487 
Luchuans, Mongolie people, 33.5 
Lucien Bonaparte : see Bonaparte, 
Jmeien 

Lucius III., pope (1181-85), 30.50 
Lucka, battle (1307), 3620 
Lucknow, Durbar (1867), 1525, 1326 

— kingdom founded by Sadat, 1241 

— siege and relief in Miitinv, 1306-10, 

1509, 1511, 4000-02, 5501 
Lucullus L. Licinius, Roniaii eon.siil and 
general (d. 57 K.C.), 2661-64. 1.835, 
1834, 183.5, 2661 
Ltidolf, duke of Swabia, 3585 
Ltidolf, Job, on the gip.sies (1601), 3104 
Ludolflngs, Saxon lamily, 360.5 
Ludwig : see Louis 
Lueger, Karl, 5222 

Lugal-kigub nidudu. king of Ereeb and 
Ir, 1.504 

Lugal-kisulsi, king of Ereeb and I’r, 

1.504 

Lugal-shag-engur, palesi of Lagash, 

1503 

Lugal-zaggisi, patesi of (Jish-kbu, 1503 
Lugard, Sir J., 5521, 5510. 5522-23 
Lugdunum, ancient eily, 2604 
Lugdunum, battle (107), 2765 
Luidgard, wife of Charlemagne (d. 800), 
3402 

Luitprand, king of the Lombards (712 
744), 3465 

Lukki, ancient jicoide, 1724, 1702 
Lukokesha, lemale ruler (»f Lu da, 2305 
Luli, king of Tyre, 1675, 174;» 

Lulongo, river, 2004 
Lulumseans, ancient people, 1801 
Lumbini, grove of, 1186 
Lumsden, Sir P., 1342 
Luna, Hastings' stratagem for capture 
of, 5511, 3540 

Lund, Sweden, 3.557. 3558, .5670 
Lund, peace of (1670), 4406 
Lunda. 2304-5 

Lundy’s Lane, battle (1814). 6114 
Luneville, iwxee of (1801), 4703 
Lung-chi, tdiiiiese emper«»r, 767 
Luque, Fray Hernando de, .5006 
Lupercalia, Roman festival, 2617 
Lur, people, 2266 

Lurigrans, Cypriote kings : see Cyprus 
Lushais, 335, 1330 
Lusson, Sieur de, 6028 
Lutarius, tJalatian leader, 1828. 2579 
Luther, Blartin (148.3-1546). 4170 01, 
410:J-90 

- attitude tow’ards tlie Turks, 3004 

— challenge to papacy, 41,50 
differenees with Erasmus, 4107 

— dilferenees with Zwingli, 4207-8 

— doctrines in Poland, 3248-50 

— boose at Frankfort. 4188 

— pictures, 3169, 4140, 4168, 4178, 

4180, 4181, 4183, il8li, 4189, 4192 

— usury denonneed, 4594 
Lutherans, Church organisation, 4198- 

09 

— in England, 4237 

— faith of Martin Luther, 4195 

— Erederic William ITI.’s effort.s for 

unify, 4827 

— religious eonlliets in 16th century, 

4293-99 

— Zips converted to (1.546), 3140 

— see also Luther, Martin 
Luther, batUe (1620), 4303, 4374 
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Lutke, Admiral, arctic exploration, 6336 
Lutwidge, Captain, 6336 
Lutz, Johann, 5216, 5218 
Lutzen, battle (1632), 4155, 4500, 4307, 
4380 

— (1813), 4757 
Lutzingen, battle (1704), 4458 
Luxemburg Dynasty, 3629, 31.59-72 
Luxemburg Duchy, .5362, 5o86 
Luxemburg, Francois, duke of, 4430 
Luxemburg Palace, 5581 

Luxor, sphinxes, avenue of, 208S 

— temide, 2079, 2085 

Luzon, Malay comiuest (1500), 020 
Luzzara, battle (1702), 4453 
Lycaonia, 1780, 1724 
Lycia, ancient kingdom, art of, 1861 

— kingdom founded, 2372 

— the Lyeian League, 1830 

— origin of name, 1724 

— Macedonisn comiuest of, 2540 
-- ])e(tple, 2408 

— us J’ersian .satrapy, 1813 

— lu-atiral expeditions to Egypt, 2114 

— pottery, 1790 

— script due to Hittite (Lydian) civi¬ 

lisation, 20.5 

— territory of the ancient Lydians. 1780 

— tombs Iroin. 1861 
Lycophron, ruler of Thessaly, 2532 
Lycurgns, Atiieiiian statesman, 2585. 

2585 

Lycurgus, mythical law-giver, 2188 

Lydgate, i ‘('fie work, ‘toon 

Lydia, kinmlom, A.sia Minor, 1701-09 

— art. 1700 

— Cimmeri.an wars, 158(1, 1706 

— infliieneo on early Creek eiMlisation, 
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— Macedonian conquest, 2548 

— Mcdi.i’u alliance with (.585 n.o.), 1804 

— Per laii conquest (516 n.o.), 1708 

— ns Persian satrapy, lHi:i 

— Roman aeiiuisition (116 o.r,), 1832 

— territory of the early Lydians, 1780 
Lyell, Sir C., 128, 120 

Lyncesti, ancient people, 2522, 2521 
Lyne, Sir William, facing 1083 
Lyonesse, 117 

Lyons, 4607, 4003, 1007, 585 
Lyons, Council of (1245), 3614, 4042 
- (1274), 1042 

Lyppeius, prine.t of Illyria, 2531 
Lyre Bird, 1018 

Lysander, Spartan leader, 2512 
Lysandra, wife of Agathoele.s, of ’I’lirace, 
1830 

Lysias, regent of Syria, 1851 
Lysimacheia, 1814 

Lysimachus, of 'I'hraee (d. 281 n.C.), alii 
aiiee with Seleueiis, 1838 

— eonqiiests in Asia Minor, 2.577-78 

— conquest of Thrace ami Macedonia, 

2578 

-- defeat and deatli. 1830 
portrait from a coin, 1827 

— Tliraee obtained as share of Alex- 

ander’.s eoruiiiests, 2568 

— in W’ars of the Diadoehi, 1826 
Lysippus, sculptor, 257 1 

Lytton, Edward Bulwer, carl of (1831- 
01), viceroy of India, 1335, 1535 

M 

Ma, Nature goddess : see Great Mother 
of the duds 

Maarra, (Yusaders revolt, 4021 
Haat, Egyptian goddess of Justice, 2008 
Haba, African tribe, 347, 2230 
Habunda, African kingdom, 2304 

Macao, 

~ buildings, 829, 850, 858 

— Portuguese settlement in 1560, 412 

— Roman (’atholie cathedral, 850 

— woman, type, 717 

Macarius, Christian mystic (d. 391), 2883 
I MacArthur, John, 1054 
Maoarthy, Sir Charles, (>518 
Macartney, Lord (1736-1807), 787, 788, 
5,505, 791 

Macassar, 023. 024 

Macaulay, Thomas, Lord (1800-59), 

, 4822, 4823, 6259 

— on the wonder of India, 1333 

' Macbeth, Duncan killed by, 3911, 5912, 
5917 
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Macoabsaus, Jonathan, bnrinl, 1855 
Maocabeaus, Judas. lS5.i 
Maccabeaus. Simoa, coiin of, 1850 
Maccabees, rehellion ot. To, is.'i-t 
McCarthy, Charles, governor of Sierra 
Leone, 22f)() 

McClellan, General, 0248, n24:i-r>() 
McClintock, Sir J. L., explorer, 0825 
M‘Clure, Sir Robert, explorer, 0825 
McCormick, Robert, explorer, 0825 
Macdonald, Angus, " Lord of the 
Isles,” .‘{din 

Macdonald, Sir Claude, 828 
Macdonald, Etienne, duke of Tarento 
(176:)-1840), 4r)iU, 4755 

Macdonald, Flora, 4r>l7 
Macdonald, Sir John, ('anadian states' 
man, 6128, 0128, 6144, 617:> 
McDowell, General, defeat at Hull Uun 
(1861). 6212 
Macedonia, 2o2l 82 

— Alexander the (Ircat’s erniiire, 2rill- 

87 

army, 2r>20, 2r»66, 2')6!), 25811 

— Ath(>nian wars. 2ri28, 2r>:5l, 2.'):’,7-28 

— atroeitieq, 52] 7 

— barbarian invasion, ‘2'')H2 

— Cassander’s rub' in. 2.‘>76 

- Chaleidian I.eague joiueil. 2‘>2r», 2521 

— (’hahdihan League war, 2.')2ri, 2526 

— eoins, 2528, 2577 
-- Demetrius II., 2582 

— disputes after Alexander’s death, 2568 

— ditiniiuon ov»'r (Jn*eef, 2572-82 

— Ualatian ((lauls) invasion of. 2576 80 

— (Ireek state's revolt against, 258 1 

— llelUude independenee ileelared, 2587 

— horseman, 2525 

— Illyrian invasion, 24(»o, 2526 
-- Keltic invasion, 2420 

— Lvsimaeluis’ rule, 2577-76 
—■ moilern history, 5217 

— people of. 225, 2405 

— i'ersian alliance against, 1816 

— IMiilip the (treat’s empire, 2526- 26 

— rise to power, 228 o 81 

— Roman wars. 228 1 , 2582-82, 2650 

— Spartan iilliaiu'e, 2522, 2.>26 

— Thessaly invadi'd, 2526 

— Thraee eonipiered, 2522 

— treaty with ('arthage, 2586 
Maces, stone, prehislorie, 2't.s. 280 
MacGill University, Montreal, 6146 
Machiavelli. Niccolo, 78, 1112. 4117 
Machinery, Arkwright’s sjiinmng ji'iiny, 

5241 

— factories in 1821, 5248 

industrial ehange.s caused hy, 5240- 
44. 621»2 

— invention ami evolution of. 166 

— relation t(* progress, 6107, 6427 
Machoerodus, 128 

Mack, Baron Karl, surrender at VIni 
(1805), 4728 

Mackenzie, Sir Alexander, 5152 
Mackenzie, William Lyon, 6120 -22 

McKinley, William, pri'sidmit (’.S.A.. 

6266-75 ; [ilat(' facing 6255 
Maclean, Kaid, 2210 
MacMahon, Marie Edme, marshal oi 
France (1808-62). 5026, 5105, 5/(A'y, 
5222 

McMahon Boundary Commission, 1664 
Macnab, Scottish chief in ('aiiada, 6] 15 
Macnaghten, Sir William, 1288 
Maooris, San Domingo, population, 6176 
Maepherson, Charters, 1282 
Maepherson, Sir John, 1268 
Macquarie, Lachlan, 1628 , 1080 
Macrinus, Parthian emperor: see 
Artabamis V. 

Macrinus, M. Opellius, Roman emperor 
(217), 2766, 2707 
Macro, Neevius (d. 28 a.p.), 2715 
Macusis, Caritihcan ])eo]t|c, 224 
Madagascar, 2250 52. 5226 

— Malay migration to, 8!)4, 1426 
Madai, or Medes, ancient ju-ople : see 

under Med in 

Hadaktu, city of Tilam, 1666, 1707 
Madeleine, church of. Pari.s, 5000 
Madhya-desa, mvthieal dynasties, 1260 
Madi, people, 228, 2267 
Madison, James, presiflent, of (i.S.A 
(1806-17), administration, C210-1.2 


Mad’son, James, Canadian policy, 6111 

— portrait, plate facing 6255 

— I’.S. ((overninent seJienie. 6205 
Mad Mullah : see Sayyid Mohammed 
Madocus, Thracian cfiief: see Aina- 

docna 

Madras, kingdoms, 1182 

— mutiny of 1806, 5500 
population of, 1252 

— Singhale.se invasion, 1276 
Madras, town, Dnpleix and La liour* 

d«)nnais capture. 1251 

— Rnglisli factory established. 1252 

— Flirt St. (Jeorge tounded, 1253, 5451 

— jHipiihition, 1.262 
restoration to Fnglisli. 1255 

Hadrid, colonial collections in, 5654 
~ lobby of the Cortes during the 
Siianish Reimhlie, 5220 

— modi'rn conditions. 5405 

— Napoleon captures (1808), 47t2 
-national parly capture ( 1808 ), 5657 

— view, 5200 

— Wellingliin captures (1812), 4750 

— peace (1526), 4212 
Madura, 1182. 1188 , 1276 
Madurese, Malay nice, 2:55 
Madyas of the Ashkuza, 1686 
Mcecenas, C., trieml of emperor Augus¬ 
tus, 2681 , 2()86, 2005. 2702 

Mssdi, Thracian tribe. 2541 
Maalius, Spuriiis, 2626 
Msaonians, ancient tribe, 1786 
Maes, or 'i'ltianus, Macedonian mer¬ 
chant. 1460 

Maeterliuck, Maurice, “ IN'Ileas ami 
M .’lisande,” 5;i88 

Mafeking, siege of. 2227, 2228. 2242 
MalTeo, Nicolo, explorations. :{662 
Migadha, kingdom. 1185. 1202 , 1202 
Migalhaes, Fernao de : see Magi'llan 
Magamoga, Park of, ('e.^lon, 1271 
Magars, 'I'ihetan tritie, 2:55 
Magdala, fortn'ss, 2256, 5520 
Magdalena, river, Canh tribes. 5688 

— (’hiheha settlem -nts. 5801-18 
Magdfburg, arehhHhoprh' tounded, 

25-16. 2 ’i66 

— hislioprie tounded to convert Poland, 

2164 

Magdeburg, battle (164 t). 4:5lo 
Magdeburg, eoiu'crt of ( 1 () 88 ), 4444 
Magellan, Ferdinand (Magallims), por 
tugue.se exjilorer, 50, 54, 5525, .566:5, 
5862 

— I'aeitie Dei'an ex|>Ioratioii.s. 1108 

— passoig through Straits of Magi'llan, 

nil 

Philippines discovered. 26 
Magellan Strait, II 08 . 5sn. 5618, 6017 
Magenta, battle (1856), 4785, 5022, 
5028. 5026 

Magersfontein, battle (1866). 2:126 
Magha, Kalingi prince, i:>80 
Magna Charta (1215). 8758, 2806 70 
Magnan, General Bernard Pierre, 465f( 
Magnano, liattle (1766), 4664 
Magnetic Pole, 6226. 0880, (i248. G 5.' 5. 
6255 6357 

Magnentius, Roman soMier, 2784 
Magnesia, city, 175»‘.», 2506 

— battle (160 n.C.), 1820. 1844, 2650 
Magnus I., king of Norway, 25i56 
Magnus V., king of Norway, 2567 
Magnus VI., king of Norw.'iy, 2570 
Magnus I., King of Sweden, 2572-74 
Magnus II., king of .Sweden and Nor¬ 
way (1216 .50), 2.574 76, 4075-76 

“ Magnus Intercursus.” 2606 
Mago, ruler of (’arthage, 2162 
Mago, brother of Hannibal (d. 202 ii.c.), 
2611, ‘2648 -46 

Mago family, rule in Cartilage, 2164 
Maguire, Rochefort, cxjilorer, 0887 
Magwangwaras, Rantii negro tribe, 325 
Magyars, race, 225, 8117 

— Ihilgarian wars, 2650, :}n:i7 

— Fiiropean migration, 2262, 3280, 

8002, 2664 

— Ttiiliaii raids, 2640 

- media*val history, 21i:t-24 

— migration to Huiigarv, 2650 

— ill modern Austria-Hungary, 5222 
’™ Moravia eompiercd, 2148 

— origin and extent of early territory, 

26.50 
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Magyars, Otto T. defeats (955), 3586 

— Siberian origin, 045, 648 

— suppression of other nationalities 

in Hungary, 5222 

— survey of early history, 2867 

— see also Hungary 
Mahabharata, Indian epic, 1107-68 

1182. 1214 

Mahadeva, IJimln god : see Siva 
Mahajogin, Hindu god : see Siva 
Mabakala, Hindu god, 1207 
Mahanama, king of Ceylon, 1876 
Maharajpar, battle (1843), 1262 
Maharbal, Carthaginian commander 
(216 n.('.). 26 46 

I Mahasena, king of Ceylon, 1376 
Mahaveliganga massacre, 5503 
Mahavira Wardhamana : see Natapntta 
Mahawansa, ehroniele, 1368, 127:1-75 
Mahawihara, monastery of, Ceylon, 
1268. 1272, 1274. 1276 
Mahayana, in Itmldhist doctrine: see 
(treat Chariot 

Mahdi, Abbassid caliph, 16:t5 
Mahdism, in Smlan, 72, 2166-72, 5478 
Mahi'-Seychelles, view, 5588 
Mahendrawarman, ol Cambodia, lioi 
Mahinda, son ot Asoka. 116.2, 1271 
Mahinda IV.. king of (’eyion, 1277 
i Mahmud, Atglian leader, 1686 
Mahmud (the (treat), sultan of (thaziii 
I (5*68 IlCtO). 1215-16. 1651 
I Mahmud, Seljiik sultan, 1657 
Mahmud I., 'I’lirkish sultan. .20:jl 
Mahmud II„ sultan ol 'I'lirkey (1807- 
26). 4851-.5H, 4888 

Mahmud Dramali, 'J'urkish soldiir 
(1821). 4854 

Mahmudiyah Canal. Kgvid. 2161, 2022 
Mahmud Lodi, defeated by Pabar 
j (15'26), 1226 

' Mahmud Shah II., ruler in the Haliiiiani 
dynasty (1482-151R), 1224 
Mahmud Shah IL, last ot the rulers of 
j the 'I’liglilak dynasty, 1222 

Mahmundzai, Afghan dan, 152.2, 5.502 
626 4 

Mahogany, Honduras imliistrv. 6200 
.Mahomet: see Mohammed 
Mahommedanism : see Mobammedan- 
isni 

Mahrattas. 71, 2:$6, 12:18-44 

— army, organisation of in 17lli 

ei'iitiiry, ;{6 

~ Rritisli struggles witli, 121:$, 127:i- 
74. 1277, 5168-5500 

— (’ornwallis, relations witli, 1*268 

— Hastings, negotiations with, 1262 

— l*uua durbar (1760), 1281 

“ Mahratta tribute,” tax. 12:58 
Ma'in, ancient people : see Mimeans 
“ Maine,” I'.S. battli'sbip, 5220 
“ Mainmorte,” iu fi'udal system, 4112 
Maintenon, Madame de. 4185 
Mainz, (termanv, ('barleinagiie's bridge 
(*v(*r tlie, Hbitie. :5161 

— diet (1105). 255>6 

— ” Diet of Christ," (11«8), 4024 

— siege (1680), 44 14 
; — Views, 885 

' Maipu. battle (1818), 5672 
Maisonneuve, Paul de. 602 4 
Maita Capak, 5846-46 
Maitreya, 1166 

Maiwand, battle (1880), 5502 
Majestas Carolina, legal code, 2161 
Majorianus, Kom.in emperor, 2762 
Majuba Hill, battle (1881), 2220, 2330, 
5175, 5516 

jMakalanga, Kalllr people, 2285 
' Makaraka, African tribe: see Niam- 
I Niam 

Makdishu, E. Africa, 1428, 1426, 2262 
Makololos, pcoj)le. . 2 : 55 , 2280 , 2202 
Makonnen, Ras, prince of 'I'igre, 2258 
Makuas, Rantn negro people, 225 
Malabar coast, S. India, 26, 1184 
Malabat Khan, Mogul general, 1225 
Malacca, Malay Peninsula, early Euro¬ 
pean settlements. 1266 

— founding of (1252), 864, 1428 

— Portuguese capture (1511), 900,1402 

— Roman trade with. 1425 
Malacca, Straits ot, 14:56 
Mal-Amir, Elamite inscriptions, 1008, 

1711, 1715 
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Malaga, TJerhor poMor in, 31)81 
Malagasy, Malt'iyo-African jicoplc, 335 
MalakoiT, the (Sel)a»i()p<jl), Frencli 
capture (1855), 4990, 5010 
Malalas, Ilyzatitine cijronicler: sec 
.John Malalas 
Malaria, in Africa, 2000 

— and Koinan Empire, 2802 
Malaspina, Suba, hiatdrian, 3975 
Malatesta, Sigismondo Pandolfo, 39(i4 
Malateste, family, 3938 

Malaya Dasa, aiuucnt state, 1393 
Malayalim, Era\idian jieojile, 323 
Malay Peniasula, 1398 99 , 5504, a39} 

— Hritish expedition (e. 1875), 5.‘i()4 

— Hritish intluene**, it« elfeet, 5022 

— cutting a road, ,W17 

— oiioniiiR of first, slate railway, 5.5.9‘1 
Malays, 335, 887-95 

— Ceylon invasions, 1380 
--conversion to Mohamniedanisni and 

its civilising etfecls, 5023 

— in Furtlicr Irulia, 1588 

— in Indian Ocean, 1428 

— language, 1128 , 5554 

— in Madagascar, 1429, J50 

— nautical history, 1428 

— - position and progress, 1420 

— tyiM', ;i4i) 

Malaysia. 887-927, 1000 9 

— see also names of islands, .lava, 

Sumatra, etc. 

Malay States, 5504 
Malohus, Curthaginiau general, 2192 
Malcolm I. of Scotland. 3^;l0 
Malcolm XL of Scotland. 3911 
Malcolm III. (Canmore) ot Scotland. 
3911-12, 3857 

Malcolm IV. (the Maiden) 0 ! Scotland, 
3913 

Maidive Islands, governnumt, 5504 
Maleans, Creek raee, 2517 
Malesherbes, Christian, Frem’li minister, 
450,5, 4 , 357 , 4000 

Malietoa Talavou, Sainonii king, 977 
Maliutoa Vaiimpo, Sainoan king. '.•75 
Malik el-Aschraf Salah ed-din Khalil. 

Aere captured (1291), 4043-44 
Malik el-Mansur, Egyi)tiau ruler. 4043 
Malik Kasur, general (d, 1310). 1220 
Malik Rahim, lUiidan sultan, l'.>54 
Malindi, Arab settiennuit, 1429 
Malm<>, 4078, 44U7, 5154 
Malory, Sir Thomas, 3900 
Mai Paharia, Dravidian tribe. 1153 
Malplaquet. battle (1709), 4401, 4467 
Malta, island. detene(?8, 5593 

— Hritish rule in. 5004-0 

— Hritish take (1800), 4702, 5527 

— education, 5580 

— Hcwpitallers in. 3002. 394.3. 1040 1 

■— Mapolcon seizes, 4091 1 

— Turkish d<9eal (1505). ,3000, ms . 

— tyineal characters, .5607 1 

-- views, 0004, 5000 

Malta, Knights 0 !: sec Hospitallers 
Matthias of Janof, 3751 
Malthas, on multiplication, 042.1 
Mama Huaco, legend, 5844 
Mama Oello. legends, 5843 40 
Mamelukes, dynasty, 1934, 2149 oi 

— Heys ma8.sacrcd (1811), 2101, 1880 

— campaigns against Crusaders, 4040, 

4049 

— defeated by Ottoman Turks (1516). 

1977 

— in Nubia (1812), 2249 

— white slave dvnasty of Hurgi 

Mamelukes, 2152 
Mamertines, 2196. 2637 
Mammoths, 121-25, 150 
- plate following 88, 123, 120, 101, 162 
Mamun, Abba.ssid caliph, 1913-44 
Man, appearance on earth, 127-31 

— as(!ent of, geological chart facing 96 

— evolution of, 20-35, 638.5-12 

— growth of kTK*wledge, 35-48 

— higher progress, 203-24 

— living types of, :{49-35I 

— mastery of tlie e.arth, lOH-114 

— material X)rogre.sB. 18.5-201 

— place in Nature's kingdom. 15-35 

— prehistoric Drift Man. 115-25 

— prehistoric remains, 110, 133, 164 

— primitives man, 145-63 

— in Stone Age, 132-44 


Man, strength and stuturc. 41 
Man. Isle of, government, 5557 

— House of Keys, 5500 

— Manx language and people. 336, 3498 

— Norwegian kingdom in. 3542 

— proclamation of laws, 0009 

— relations with England. 5481 
Managua, T>opuiation, 6Uio 
Mana] Khan, Tartar khan. 3313 

I Manasseh, king of .liidah, 1779 
I Manasses. Constantine, Hulgarian 
( lironiele of, 3049 
Manba, (’ara settlement, 5826 
Hance, Mile., Montreal partly founded 
by, 6024 

Manchester, bread riots (1819), 479!i. 
4709 

! faetory hours (1825), 6394 
Manchuria. 682. 6357 
Manchus, 336, 66 O. 710 , 717, 849, 8 :) 0 . 
5506 

Mancini, Maria. 4322 
Manco, Inca of I’eru, re\oIt .against th*‘ 
Spaniards, 5911 

Manco Capak, Inca ruler. 5843- 69 
Mancos, river, c.ive dwellings, 57J6. 

I 5723 

Manda, barl»arians. 1595. ]8oi 
Mandalay, 1312, 139m. i.t07, 0009 
Mandans, Sioiiuii trihe. 314 
Mandaras, trihe. Lake Ciu.d group. 331 
Mandingans, Sudanese negroes, 336 
Mandingo, lormer kingdom,2229 
-- negro people. 2217- IH, 2219 
! Mandrocles, bridge. 2990 
Manes, founder ol tlie Manicluran seel 
(238 a.D.). 1877 

Manetho of Sebennytos, Egyptian liis- 
tori.an, 247, 2026. 2030 34 
Manfred, king of Sii ily (d. 1266), 3395, 
3014, .{61.5, 3952 

Manfredi family. Eaenza ruled h>- 3958 
Manfredonia, foundation, 3952 
Mangbattu. peojde, 336. 2265 
Mangites, ot Bokhara, 1518 
Mangkassara, Malay natives. 336 
Mangu Khan, Mongol emperor, 1187 
Manhattan Island. 605o 
Maniaces. Georgius. 2955 
Maniago, eleetrie works. 5372 
Maniak, Turkish vassal, 2916 
Manichman sect. 1877 
Manikus, Zulu chief, 2290 
Manila, Hritish oa])tnre, 931, 5527 

— cession to C.S.A., 936 

— opeiieil to trade (1803), 934 
s«*encs in, 931 

Mania, Daniele. Italian patriot, 4783, 
45)26 32. 4927, 5020, .5036 
Manioc, discovery and use. ,5681. .5801 
Manipur, rebellion (1891), 5502 
Mauipuris, n.atives of Manipur. 336 
Manishtusu, of Kish, obelisk, 1594,1704 
Manitoba, agricultural litV, 0135, 0137 

— (''anada absorbs, 6128-30 

— seliool (piestion, 6134 

Manius Aquillius. Homan Consul: see 
A(|uillius, Manius 

Manjusri, l{ud«lhist divinity. 1205 
Manlius, M., Honmn iiiagistr.-xte, 2626 
Mannar, Isle of, Duteh aeipiire, 13.SJ 
Manoa, l{aleigh’.s expedition. 6018 
“ Manors ” of Templars, 4046 
Mansfeld, Peter Ernest von, Count: 

see Ernest of Mansfeht 
Mansfield, nliolitionist (1772), 6393 
Mansur, Abu Jafar, ealipli, 1932 
Maoshur, Shah, of Farsistan, 1973 
Mansur, Al, regent of Spain (<1. 1002), 
3982-83, 398r>-88 

Mansur, Al (successor to Yusuf, e. 1195), 
war with Spaniards, 3990 
Mansura, battle (1219), 2149 
Mansura, Imttle (1249), 21,50 
Mantati, Kaffir people. 2287 
Mantegna, Andrea (1431 I. 506 ), 4128 
Manteuffel. Edwin Hans, Baron (1809- 
85), 5072, 5136, 5130, 5131 
Manteuffel, Otto, Baron (180.5-K2), 
rrussian TMxliey, 4969 
Mantinea, battles, 2512, 2516 
Man-Tses, Sze-clmeu people, 336 
Mantua, attempt to divert course of 
river Mincio, 3972 

— Austria retains (1859), 5030 
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I Mantua, fortress. 303 

— Napoleon captures, 4681 

— rise under Conzaga, 35)68 
Mantzikert, battle, 25)57 

I Manu, mythical author, 1173 
Manuel 1. ((^omneiius), Hyzantiiie em¬ 
peror, 2961-62, 3117, 4058 
Manuel II., Hyzautlne emperor, 2975, 
2984. 2986 

Manuel (the Magister), regent of Byzan¬ 
tine einjure (842), 2942 
Manuel, ruler of Epirus. 3043 
Manuel, king of Fortiiga’ (1909), 
5409, 5409 

Manuel Philes, poet, 2973 
Manutius, Aldus, jiriiiting by, 4126 
Manx language. 3498 

— people, 336 

Manyuemas, Bantu people. 336, 2308 
Haollin, Kiukatec god, 5768 
Maoris, 336, 955, 987, 997 

— - art, 955 

— house, 999 

— migrations, 952, 986, 937 

— missions iimong, 988 

-- parlmrucntary representation, 5579 

— risings of 1846 and I860, 994, 996, 

990, 99 s, 5524 

— types, 351, 941, 997 
-sec also Nevv Zealand 

“ Maors,’' Keltic headmen, 2434 
Mar, Earl of, .lacobite rising, 4509 
Maracanda, ancient Samarkand, 2562 
Maran. Solomon Islands, vi<>\v. 5541 
Marnii • river .le'-mt missions, 5930 
Marash, llittile state. 1718, 1726 
Marat. Jean Paul (17)1 5)3). assassi¬ 
nation, 4668, l>i7i, 4“70 
Marathis : see Mahrattas 
Marathon, batlle, 181.5, 24*»7-9S 
Marathon, ]tlain, 2493 
Marbach, League (140.5), 3634 
Marbod (Mirobodiias), king of the 
Siieirid. 19 a.h.). 3i:56, 3442 11 
Marburg, eonfen'uce (1529). 41S5), 4190 
Marcello, Bartolommeo, 2994 
Marcellonus, Homan general, 2793 
Marcellus, M. Claudius (d. 23 u.v.), 
2702, 2700 

March, George. Earl of (1338-1420). 

plot, 3885), 385)4 

Marchand, Major, Fasboda expedition, 
2171 

Marchena, Juan Perez de : wee Perez 
de Mureheiia 

Marcian, Hyzantine emperor (450-59), 
27‘.)2, 2791 

Marcion, Christian writer. 2H()5 
Marco Polo : see Polo, Marco 
Marcomanni, 3442-45, 3112, 3447 
Marcus Aurelius, emperor oJ Home' 
(161-180), 2755 61. 27;)iS’, 2709 
Mardonius, iT’rsian e«»nnn;iiider, 181.5, 
24517, 2.51)0. 2502, 2521 
Harduk, liuhylonian god, creation of the 
world, 1640 

-defeats oth(‘r Hahyktniaii go<fw, 277 

— Identified with Egyp.ian Osiris, 20 <2 
- ])arall(1 with Jeliovali, 1612 

— slatne. 1604, I6(i51, 1704, 1813 
temple d(‘Stroyetl, 1603, 1812 

— Ti.niial destroyed l)y, 1039 
Marduk-aphu-iddina I., ol Hahylon, 1608 
Marduk-aplu-iddina II., king of Hahy¬ 
lon : see Merodaeh-Valadaii 

Marduk-balatsu'iqbi, king of Babylon, 
1614, 1667 

Marduk-beLusati, king of Southern 
Hahyloiiia, 1612 

Marduk-nadin»akhe, king of Hahylon, 
1609, 1656, Kill 

Marduk-shapik-zer -mati, king of Baby¬ 
lon, 1609, 1657 

Marduk-shum-iddina, king of Babylon, 
1612. 1613 

Marduk-zakir-shnm seizes throne of 
Babylon, 1617 

Mareb, ruins of dam, Arabia Felix, 1880 
Marengo, battle (IHoo), 4702 
Margaret, regent of the Netherlands 
(1.506). 3686 

Margaret, queen of Bohemia, 3156 
Margaret of York, duchess of Burgundy, 
suiUKirts Perkin Warbeck, 3901 
Margaret of Anjou (1430-82), queen of 
JCngland, 385)2, 3894-98 

6515 
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Margaret (i:{56-1412), q<innn of Den¬ 
mark, Norway, and Sweden, 3560- 
02, 356-2, 3576, 4077, 407S-80 
Margaret of Frane ^wife of Edward I. 
of England, 3876 

Margaret of Flanders, trade privilege.8 
conferred (1252), 4070 
Margaret of Flanders wife of Philip 
the Bold (14th century), 3812 
Margaret of Valois (1553-1615), queen 
of France, 4287 

Margaret, (lerman empress (d. 1356), 
marriage with Lewis IV., 3624 
Margaret, queen of Hungary, crusade 
to Palestine (1195), 3119, 3//.V 
Margaret of Navarre (1492-1549), 4230 
Margaret of Parma (1522-86), 4259 
Margaret, queen of Malcolm ('anmore 
of Scotland (d. 1093), 3912, 3924 
Margaret (Maid of Norway), queen of 
Scotland (1286-90), 3879, 3914 
Margaret Tudor. (1489-1511), queen 
of Jatnes VT. of Scotland, 3910. 
3916, 3928, 4353 

Margaret Ebner, nun, visions, 3747 
Margaret Maultasch, daughter of Ifenry 
of Oarinthia (tl. 1340), 3624 
Margarita, island, 5965 -67 
Margary, A. R., murder, 814 
Margat (or Margot), castle, 4043, 4o46 
Marg Dabik, battle (1516), 2153 
Mar^uerette, Paul and Victor, 5383 
Man, king of Damascus (8th century), 
1607, 1730 

Maria, duchess of Amalfi (1035), 3942 
Maria, queen of Hungary (1382 85), 
3120, 3120 

Maria of Loretto, ('clliiii works for, 3964 
Maria de Molina (d. 1321), regency in 
Castile, ‘.{996 

Maria II. (d i (llori i) of Portugal (1834- 
53), 4847 

Maria, queen of Sicily (1368), 3976 
Maria Caroline, queen of Na])les, 4843 
Maria Christina, queen-regent. of 
Spain (1833-40), 4900 
Maria Christina, queen-regent of Spain 
(1885), 5228 

Maria Comnena, marriage, 4033 
Marianne Islands, Pacilic t)cean, 962, 
5230 

Maria* Padilla. inistre.ss of Pedro the 
Cruel, 3997 

Maria Palaaologa, tsarina of Bulgaria 
(1272), 3015 

Maria Theresa (1717-80), archduchess 
of Austria, queen of Hungary 
and Bohemia, 4.')21 -31, 4525, 4327 

— commereial policy, 4634 

— gipsy enactments, 3111 

— Hungarians sui)port, 3134 

— palace, 4324 

— succession war, 4164, 4502, 4528 
Maria Theresa of Sjiiin (1638-83), 

queen consort of France, 4320, 
4322, 4399, 4448 

Marie de Med oi (1573-1642), queen of 
France, 4313, 4315 
Marie, empress of Russia, 5197 
Marie Ami^Iie, qtieen of the Freiicli, 
wife of L. Pnllii)pe, 4906 
Marie Antoinette (1755-93), queen of 
France, accession, 4565, 4566 

— diamond necklace affair, 4569 

— execution, 4672 

— Influence In politics, 4639 

— mob in Tullerics palace, 4662 

— portraits, 4630, 4654, 4668 

— in prison, 4657 

— trial, 4672 

Marie Louise of Austria, marriage to 
Napoleon (1810). 4944 
Marie : see also Maria and Mary 
Marienburg, Germany, head(|uartcrs of 
Teutonic Order, 3215, 3710, 3743 

— siege (1411), 3714 

— compact (1656), 4390 
Marignano, battle 3689, 3690, 4228, 
Mariah. king of Damascus, 1575 
Mariiio. revolution led bv, 5962-6 
Marinas of Tyre (e. lOO a.d.), 5662 
Mariatan, hospital. Cairo. 2156 
Marias, C., consul, 2656-58, 2656 
Mark Antony : sec Antr)ny 

Mark, St.. Evangelist, 2852, 2853 
Markets, beginnings of, 196 


; Markets, early history of weekly mar¬ 
kets, 4603 

— in 13th century, 3395 
Markham, Commander A. H., 6340 
Markland : see Newfoundland 
Marks, Frankish divisions, 3486 
Markward of Annweiler, 3950 
Marlborough. John Churchill, Duke of 

(1650-1722), campaigns, 4160, 
4454-63, 4454, 4459 

— favourite of Queen Anne, 4489 

— portrait, 4491 

Marlborough, Sarah Jennings, Duchess 

of (1660-1744), 4489, 4491 
Marlowe, Christopher (1.564 93), 4281 
Marmaiu, l.ibyaii king, 2114 
Marmont, Auguste (1774 1852), duke 
of Kagusa, 4749, 4750 
Marmot, European survivor of Drift 
and (tiaeial periods. 120, 121 
Maroboduas, king of the Sueir; see 
MarbcKi 

Maronea, 'I'hraeiun biwn, 2532 
Maronites, monotheistic sect, 336, H»80 
Maroons, slave race, 5485, 6188 
Maroto, Bas(|ue general (1839), 4900 
Marozia, Itoman woman, ascendancy 
over the popes, 3382, 3719 
Mar-Prelate controversy (I6th century), 
4279 

Marqasi. Hittite state ; see Marasli 
Marquette, Jacques, Mississippi dis¬ 
co ven;d, 6028 

Marquesans, Polynesian people, 310 
Marquesas Islands, 4905, 911, 962 
Harracinii, tribe of Italy. 2414 
Marrast, Armand (1801-52), 4951 
Marriage, 1164 

— Byzantine legislation. 2936 

— Chinese ceremony, 747 

— connection wiUi religion. 213 

— Englisli ceremony, 215 

— feudal customs, 4102. 4111 

— groui) marriage, 211-13 

— Inca customs, 5864-65 

— Indian customs, 11.56,1161,1174,1211 

— mixed marriages proliibiteil l»y 

Athenians, 2592 

— monogamy, the highest form. 213 

— Moorish ceremony, 214 

— the “ Rakshasa ” form of, 1177 

— Roman ceremony, 2659 

— Saxon laws, 4095 

— Slav customs, 3185 

— Lnitod Stafos of America, 6260 
- various eusbuns, 214 

— Zulu wedding dance, 209 
Marrucini, tribe, 2634 

Mars, planet, non-hahitahility, 96, 105 
Marsa Muscet, fortifications, 5605 
Marseillaise, The,” Bouget de Lisle 
singing, 4661 

Marseilles (ancient Mnssilia), Britain’s 
trade with, 3rd century H.O., 3498 

— (’arthagiuian wars, 2192 

— eummeree oxliuided by Pytlieas’ 

voyages. 2591 95 

— Gauls in, 2426, 2427 
Marshall Islands, 6362 

MarsI, tribe of Italy, 2414, 2634, 2659 
Marsian War (».(l 92), 2659 
Marsiglio of Padua (d. 1328), 3745 
Marsili. Luigi (1342-94), 4124 
Marsin, Marshall (16.56- 1706). 4454 
Masinissa, Numidian chief, 2648 
Marsk, Danish ofiicial, 3559 
Marston Moor, battle (1644), 4337, 4346 
Martaban, British annexation, 1398 
Martia (Finmanish), of Susa, 1810 
Martignac, Jeau Baptiste (1776-1832), 
French minister, 4859, 4861 
Martin (the Elder), king of Aragon 
(1395 -1410), 3976. 3999 
Martin (the Younger), of Aragon, 3976 
Martin I., pope (649 -53), 2918 
Martin IV., pope (1281-85). 3975 
Martin V., pope (1417-31), 3408-9, 

3642, 3647, 3752, 3753 
Martin, John, ** Fall of Babylon,” 1628 
Martin von Dunin, archbishop of Posen 
(1840), 4893 

Martinique, history of colony (1035 - 
1763), 6184 

— French colonisation. 5950 

— Rodney’s victory (1782), 6193 


Martinique, views, 6187 
Martinazzi, George, bishop of Gross- 
wardeiii (d. 1551), 3125 
Marx, Karl (1818-83), socialist, 4897, 
4897, 6244, 5268, .5271, 6396-97 
Mary, the mother of .Jesus, adoration, 
development of doctrine, 2884 
Mary of Burgundy (1457 82), wife of 
Emperor Maximilian, 3421, 3691, 
3827 

Mary 1., queen of England (1553-58), 
4247-9. 4248, 6326 . 

Mary II., (1662-94), queen of England, 
4427, 4477, 4485 

Mary of Modmi, queen of England, 
4476 

Mary of England, queen-consort of 
Louis XII. of France (1496-1533), 
3834 

Mary, princess of Grange (d. 1670), 4421 
Mary of Guise (1515 60), queen of 
Scotland, 4240, 4353 
Mary, queen of Scots (1.542 87). 4354- 
58, 4271 

— pictures, 4352, 4354, 4355, 4357, 

4359, 4361, 4364 

Mary : see also Marie and Maria 
Maryland, F.S.A.. British colonisation, 
5450, 6039-40, 6177 

— confederation of American states 

opposed. 6201-3 
Masa, ancient people. 1792 
Masaccio, Tommaso (1401-28), Italian 
painter, 4129, 4129 
Masais, Eastern Hainite race*. 336 
Ma -sau-po, Korean ]»or(, optuied to 
.lapanese, 876, 878 
Mascames, Persian geiuTiil. 2403 
Mascarenes, islands, 2352 
Masham, Mrs.. 4191 
Mashikulnmbwe, African tribe, 2'{04 
Mashonalaud, British rule, 5513 18 

— Matabele eomiuest (1837). 2289 

— people. 336 

— ruins of ancient settlements, 2292 
Masinissa, king of Nutnidia (d. 119 

TI.e.), 2197, 2.‘{82, 2618. 2649 
Maskat, Arabia, 1981, 1993, 2294 

— view, 1980 

Massabat, trilie in the Sudan. 2242 
Massachusetts, assembly banishes Rog ir 
Williams, 6016 

— colonisation and early liistory, 6045- 

.56. 54.50 

— expedition against. ()u«*l)ee. 0033 

— slavery aholislied (1780), 6215 
-- taxation iirotest, 6076 
Massachusetts Bay Co., 6015 
Massachusetts Charter Act (1774), 6078 
Massachusetts Indians, 312 
Massacre of Amboise : see Amboisi^ 
Massagetee : see Seytliians 

Massai, East African tribe, 226<) 
Massalits, tribe of Wadai group, 347 
Massi^na, Andr(>, duke of Rivoli (1758 - 
1817), 4682. 4683,4694, 4748 
Massilia : see Marseilles 
Massing, Western Sudan, 2226, 2229 
Massowah, Eritrea, 388 
Mastaba, tombs in Egyi)t, 2034 
Mastino 11., Gliibelline lea<ler, 3969 
Mastodon, 131, 126 
Mastud, ruler In Slave dynasty, 1219 
Masulipatam, stonniug of (1758), 1258 
Masuri. scenery, 1144 
Mataafa, Samoan king, 978 
Matabeles, 336, 2289-90, 2318, 2332, 
5513-18 

Matacoans, Indian race, 336 

Mataram, .Japanese kingdom, 912, 014 
Matate, African people, 2303 
Maternity, liistoric importance of, 6411 

— Roman views on, 2803 

- State endowment, 6307-8 
Mathematics, among Babylonians, 1636 

— origin of modt*rn system, 2369 
Mathy, Karl, minister of Baden (d. 

1868), 4914-24, 4964, .5087 
Matienzo, Florida expedition, 6014 
Mati-il of Agusi, 1669 
Matilda (1080-1118), queen-consort of 
Henry 1. of England, 3862 
Matilda (or Maud) (1102-67), empres.«' 
of Germany and queen of England 
3862, 386 4, 3864 
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Matilda (1046-1115), countess of Tus* 
cany, 3599, 3944 
Matjoi, neoplc, 2066 

Matra, British agent at Tangier, 5482 
Matriarchy, 213, 292, 2247 
Mat Saleh, Borneo insurrection, 5505 
Matsudaira Tashinaga, Japanese dai- 
miyo, 570 

Matsushima Bay, views, 422, 428 
Matsya, Aryan tribe in India, 1169 
Mattaniah, of Judah : see Zedekiah 
Mattathias, Hebrew priest, 1854 
Matter, immutability disproved, 92 

— life potential in, ereed, 107 

— living and lifeless, 101, 106 

— new conception of. 10.’» 

Matthew, St., Apostle, 2882, 3964 
Matthias, Holy Homan emperor (1612- 

19), king of Bohemia and Hungary, 
4296- 99, 3128, 4295 
Matthias, count of Gallas, 4308 
Matthias, Hunyadi, king of Hungary 
(1458-90), 3122-24, 3123, 3124 
-crusade against Bohemian king | 
(1468), 3175-77 ! 


Maz'm'lian, portrait, 6004 
Maximus, revolt against Constans, 2918 
Maximinus, 0. Julius Verus, Roman 
emperor (235-38), 2768, 2768 
Maximinus Dara, Roman emperor 
(305), 2779-80 

Maximus, Clemens, Roman governor; 

see Clemens Maximus 
Maximus, Oalerius Valerius, Roman 
emperor (286-305): s(;e (Valerius 
Maximus, M. Clodius Pupieous, Roman 
emperor (238), 2769 
Maximus, Valerius, historian, 2716 
Maxtla, Aztec king, 5790 92 
May, princess of Wales, Indian tour 
(1905-6), 1352 
May, Sir William, 5430 
Maya, mother of Buddha, 1186, 1188 
Mayadhana, king of Ceylon, 1381 
Mayapan, Maya ruins, 5747-55 
Maya-Quich6, Central American race, 
336 

Mayas, Central American race. 5725-60 

— archit<^ctu^e, 5716- 22 

— Dresden MS., 8731 


Media, royal house overthrown by 
Cyrus, 1805 

— unitication, 1804 

Median wall, built, 1627, 1634 

Medical missions, 5()12 

Medici family, banking business, 4602 

— power in Florence, 3415 

— see also t3iristian names of rulers 
Medicine Hat, 6147 

Medina, Bartolomc' de, 5942-43 
Medina, history, 1801-24, 1894, 1900, 
1902. 1921 

Medinet Habu, temple ruins, 2086, 2117 
i Mediolanum: see Milan 

Mediterranean race,” 1735, 2374-76 
I Mediterranean Sea, the Atlantie opened 
I up from, 5(i6] 

I — Britisli ])o88essions and influence in, 

! 5563 

— influence on luunanity, 2390, 5604 
-- map (»1 coasts. 2373 

] — piracy in. 2442, 1059 
I — its significance in history of the 
I world, 26. 28, 29, 2371-76 

; Medocus, king. 2104 


— wars with Frederic III., 3654 
Matthias Basarab, voivode of Walla- 
ehia (1632-54), 3056, 3058 
Mauclair, French writer, 5388 
Maud, queen of England : see Matilda 
Haupas, Charlemayne Emil de, 4956 
Maupassant, Guy de, 5383 
Maupeon, Nicholas Angustin de, chan¬ 
cellor of France (1768), 4565, 4567 
Maura, Spanish premier, 5405 
Maurennahar, former province, 1510 
Maurepas, Jean, Fren(‘h mini.ster, 4.565 
Mauretania, ancient kingdom, N. Africa, 
see Morocco 

Mauri, people of N. Africa : see Moors 
Mauriazen(or Katalaiino), battle (451), 
3030, 34.54 

Maurice, prince of Anhalt-Dcssau, 4543 
Maurice, elector of Saxony (1548-53), 
4199,4218, 4221, 4222 
Maurice, Rev. P. D. (1805-72), 
social reform. 5257, 5258 
Mauricius, Byzantine emperor (582- 
602), 2916, 3073, 3074 
Mauritius, island, 2352, 5491, 5567, 5588, 
5594 


— masks, 5760 

— religious customs. 5743, 5745 

— sailing pra<'tisod by, 5688 

— sculpture at Itzamal, 5748 

— Spauisb conquest of, 5002 

— temples and palace, 5737, 5738, 5739 

— teini»le of the Cross, 5744 
! Mayence : see Mainz 

I Mayenne. duke of (fl. 1589), 4292 
“ Mayflower,’* 604.5. 6047 
I “ May Laws '* (1837), 5214 
Mayo, Richard Southwell. Earl of 
(1822-72), Viceroy of India, 1327, 
1328, 1.329, 1330 

Mayor of the Palace, Byzantine office, 
2951 

Mayor of the Palace, Frankish office, 
3376, 3478 

Maypuris, Arawak tribe, 321 
Mazarin, Jules, cardinal, 4314 22 4317, 
4310, 4622 

Mazdak, Zoroastrian reformer, 1879 
Mazoeus, satrap of Babylon, 2556 
Mazeppa, Ivan, Cossack hetman (1644- 
1709), 3275, 4.500, 3274, 3275 
Maziat, Syria, centre of assassins’ 


' Medum pyramid, 25S, 2035 
i Meerssen, tn'aly (870). 3496. 3.582 
I Meerut, mutiny (18.57). 13o4. 49,M) 

I Megabazoa (<>r Megal>> ziis). I’ersian 
I cummandcr. HU. 1H16, 2103 
Megabetes, commander of expedition 
I against .Naxos (c. 500 n r.). )814 
' Megalithic sfnictiires, 169, 170, 171 
j Megalopolis, Urcck city, 2.5i(>, 25.36 

I Megara, (ircck city. 24^4. 2.5:;(; 
Megasthenes, Greek historian, 1183, 
1202, 2598 

Megiddo, Syria, 2071,212.5 
Mehemet AH, viceroy of Fgypt (1769- 
1849), 2159, 4888. 4890, 5.509 
- Tied jaz oecin)ied by (1818), 1981 
,— I-oiiis Phili|)i)e’s relations uitl>. 4905 
! — massacre, of Mainehjkes (1811), 48K6 
; — Sudan eompusts. 2161, 2169, 22.50 
Mehemet Bey, in Voting Turk move 
menf, 5200 

i Mehemet Bey, Turkish general, eon- 
: quests of, 3002 

Mehemet RUshdi Pasha, 5198, 5204 
I Mehomet : see ai »n.iiiitiied 


Maurya dynasty, in India, 1202-4 
Mausolus, prince of Caria, 2518 
— Halicarnassus mausoleum, 225, 228, 
2517 

Mautenra, king of the Ehatti, 1720 
Mauthi, in Albanian mythology, 3065 
Mautias, Athenian leader, 2529 
iuavrucurdato, JNikolaus, voivode of 
Wallachia : see Nikolaus 


power, 1962 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (180.5-72), Italia i 
patriot. Austrians opixised by, 
4927-31, 4902 

— portrait, 5034 

— relations with French repulflicans 

(1848), 4914 

— Roman republic led by, 4954 

— Rome defended (1849), 4784 


Msbidpur. liatt.le (1817), .5199 
Mehmed V..SiiltaMo| Tiirkev.5310, 'I ’*’? 
Mehti-em-sai, king of Egypt (6th 
I dynasty): see Merronra 

I Meidum, pyramid; see Medum 
I Meiji, .lapniiese epoeli, 58t( 

Meinhard of Gorzand Tyrol, Dake, 3618 
I Meinhard, bishop ol Cxkiill (d. 1190), 

I 3212, 3704 


Mavrogordato, Alexander. Greek po- | 
litic.al system organised, 4854 

Mawson, Dr., 6357 i 

Max Emmanuel: see Maximilian, Em- ! 
manucl 

Maxentius, Roman emperor (306-13), j 
defeated by Constantine, 2780-81 ! 

Maximian (or Maximianus), Roman ein- ! 
peror (286-305 and 306-8), 2775- I 
79, 2776, 2780 I 

Maximilian I. (157.3-1651), duke of I 
Bavaria, 4295, 4299, 4301 

Maximilian II., duke of, Bavaria (1679- 
1726), 4916, 4919, 44.53, 4464 

Maximilian I., Holy Roman emperor 
(1403-1519), 3419-20, 367.5-91 

— French relations, 3682, 3828 

— Hungarian war (1506), 3686 

— Italian campaigns, 3680, .3686, 

3832—33 

— marriage', 3421, 36.56-.57, 3827 

— pictures, 3681, 3687, 3691 

— portraits, 3676, 3677 

— scheme for partition of Turkey, 3001 

— succession treaty, 3242 

— Switzerland’s revolt against, 3662 

— taken prisoner at Bruges, 3656 

— tomb, 3690, 41.36 

Maximilian n.. Holy Roman emperor 
(1564-76), 4293-94 I 

— in Hungary, 3126 i 

— tribute to the Turks (1568), 3009 i 

— ^Ih'otestant faith, 4202-3 j 

Maximilian, archduke of Austria, em¬ 
peror of Mexico (1864-67), 6002-7, 
5025, 5032, 5086 


— work for unity of Italy, 5035-36,5039 
Mbengas, Bantu negroes, 336 
Meadow, battle of the, 3516 
Mecca, 1892-1906 

— caravan on the way to, 19,39 

— the first caliph opposetl by, 1909 

— grand sherifat esttiblished, 1J)81 

— Utliman’s favouritism, 1916 

— pilgrims to the Xaaba, 1890, 1894 

— railway scheme, 6366 

— siege (691), 1924 

Meohitar da Pietro (1676-1749), 3026 
Mechitarists, religious sect, 3026 
Mechum, Turki.sh ruler, 1470 
Mecklenburg duchiea, constitution of 
Mecklenburg - Schwerin annulled 
(1851), 4972 

— position in early 19th century, 4832 
~ Wallenstein’s acquisition of, 4304 
Medes, ancient people ; see under Media 
Media, history, 1801-24 

— Ashkiiza wars, 1803 

— Assyrian wars, 1680,1684.1686,1801 

— Babylonian relations, 1623, 1625 26, 

1686 

— Elam superseded by, 1713 

— first appearance in hi8t«r.v, 1575 

— Lydian war (585 n.c.), 1797 

— Nineveh sacked by, 1686, 1687 

— nomads of Central Asia, 1456 

— partition of satrapies, 1837 

— pays tribute to Shalmaneser IT., 1666 

— pioneer of Persia, 1801 

— IH)pulatioii, 1801 

— rising against Alexander the Great, 

2566 


; Meilis, National Assembly, 1994, 1996 
I Mekha, Egyptian king, 2016 
Me ki lien, 'I iirkisli ruler, 1470 
Mekong, river in Furllier India, 1387, 
J 1406, 1408. 1413 
Melanchthon. Philip. 4181 , 4184, 4189 
Melanesia, 953 54, 957-58, 5626 

— art, 952 

— eanoe, native, 958 

— languages, number of British sub¬ 

jects speaking, 5554 

— Malays In, 890, 891 

i — people, •■haraet.eristies and types, 
I 3.36, 351, 1007, 1420 

— village life, 959 
Melanochroi, Cain'asian m.'in, 337 
Melas, Michael von (1729-1806). 4702 
Melbourne. Lord (1778 1848), adminis¬ 
tration, 4809, 4810 

Melbourne. Australia, founding (1837), 
1058 

— scenes in, 1058, 1059, 1084, 1091 
Melchior of Hatzfeldt, in 'I'lurty Years 

War, 4310 

Melden, Ludwig von. Austrian com¬ 
mand in Hungary (1549), 4940 
Meleagrus, Maeedonian leader, 2568 
Melek-kiryat, god : see Melkart 
Melekshah, Seljuk ruler (1072 92), 1956 
Melikertes of Corinth, god, 1737 
Melikoff, Loris, general, 5205 
Melisande (d. of Baldwin II. of Jeru¬ 
salem). marriage (1129), 4029 
Melitene, eity in Asia Minor, 1646, 
1656, 1723 

: Melkart, god, Tynan cult, 1737 
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Mali*, former kingdom, 2218, 2221 
XelorU. batUe (1284), 8946 47, 8958 
Helot, excavations at, 2408, 2408 
Melukhkha, kioc ol, r )vernur of Musri 
dependent on, 1888 
HMyllle, Andrew, reformer, 4358 
Helville lalaads, 6338 
Mem, prehistoric Egyptian town, 240 
Memaath Temple, 1196 
Memaoo, Persian general, 25^S•5() 
Memnen, colossi, 2048, 2076, 2077, 
2082, 2138 

Memnone, son of Carlo T. of Epirus, 
daims supported by Turks, 2986 
Memory, faculty of, 108 -9, 112-13 
Memphis, Kgypt, Alexander the (treat 
at. 2554 

— buildings of, 2074, 2079 

— capital of King Menea, 2028, 2029 

— engineering marvels, 1560 

— Ethiopian conquest (750 H.G.), 2121 

— in hands of Assyrians, 1681 

— Hikuptah, ancient name for, 2023 

— rivers, 2050 

Mena, early king of Egypt, chronology, 
61, 260 

— historical originals, 2032 

— seal, 251 

— tomb, 246 

Menabe, former kingdom, 2351 
Menado, North Olebes state. s)24 
Menahem, king of Israel, 1670, 1774 
Menam, river, Siam, 1387 
Menam valley, Siam, 1408 
Menander, llactriaii king, 1848, 2599 
Menander, Byzantine historian (0th 
century), 1744, 2914 
Menangkaban, Sumatra, 894 
Menapii. Keltic tribe in Britain, 2428 
Menawatji, battle (1874), 2242 
Mencius, ('hine.se philosopiier, 730, 
781, 733-34 

Mench^, ruins of. 5732 50 
Mende tribes, British wars with, 5518 
Mendesian Nile, 2022 
Mendicant orders : see I 'riars 
Mendiago, tribe : see l''ult>e 
Mendis, tribe of 'I'emne Croup, 337 
Mendog, grand duke of Lithuania (d. 
1203), 3215 

Mendoza, Pedro de (d. 1537), 5914 
Mendoza, district in ( bill, 5970 
Menelaus, execiitioii ordered, 1854 
Menelik 11., emperor of .Abyssinia 
(1841), 2257 58, 5231.0307, 2257 
Menendez de Aviles, Pedro. OOIO 
Meneptah, king of Egypt, 2114 
Menes, Egvptian king, founder of tirst 
dynasty, 2020. 2028 29, 2031,2032 

— Egyptian ei\ilMation under, 1500 

— foiindH MemiiliH, 242 

— probable identilieatKm with Alia, 

2017 

Meng dau Meng, Burmese ruler (1853- 
78). l.mj, 1398 
Meng-tsze : see Mencius 
Mengyitsanke, Burmese ruler, 1314 
Henkauhor, king ot Bgypt, 2937 
Menkaura, king of Kgypt, 2(i36, 2086, 
2037 

Menkheperura Thothmes IV., king ot 
Kgypt: see 'I’liotbmes IV. 
Menneler, Kgyp! : see Mem plus 
Mennonites, Canadian settlers, 6119 
Meiou, Baron Jacques, 2158, 4704 
Menotti, Giro, Bologna revoliitionarv 
leider (1831). 4870 

Menschikov. Alexander. Prince (1072- 
17:{()). 3345 

Menschikov, Alexander, Prince (1787 - 
1809), 4987, 5006. 5007 
Mentara, ruler of Tegii, 1394, 1403 
Mentawey Islanders, 3.37 
Menthesuphis, king of Egypt, 2039 
Mentiu, Bedouin tribe, 2035 
Mentu, Egyptian god : sec Month 
Mentuhotep I., king of Egvpt, 2052 
Menuas, king of Crartu. 1067, 1787 
Merbaal, king of 'Pyre, 1747 
Merchant Adventurers* Company, 4063, 
4615 

Merchant Companies : sec Chartered 
companies 

“ Merchant's Table,** dolineu near 
Carnae. 171 


Mercy. Count dandius (1666-1733), 
government of Temes, 3144 
Mercy, Baron Francis of. 4310 
Mereara, king of Egypt, 2038 
Mergeatheim, battle (1645), 4310 
Mergui, British annexation, 6500 
Meri-Atum, Egyptian prince, 2100 
Merida. 5755, 5962, 

Meri aides, dynasty, 2208 
Merira, king of Egypt, 2038 
I MermiUod, Kasper, banished, 5232 
I Hermiadse, Lydian family, 1795 
! Uerneit, ancient Egyptian king, 250 
Merodaoh : see Marduk 
Merodaoh-baladan. king of Babylon 
(d. c. 698 B.C.), Assyrian war, 
1578, 1608, 1616, 1618, 1655 

— bas-relief portrait, 1617 

— Diir-lakin his capital, 1697 

— Elamite support 1706 

— envoy sent to Hezekiah, 1778 

— escape to Elam by sliip, 1644 

— moniimcnt, 1644 

Meroe, ancient kingdom. Africa, 2247 
Merovingians, 3471-96, 4096 
, Merpeba, Egyptian king, 2018 , 2032 
“ Merrimac ’* in American Civil War, 
I 6245, 6250 
Merry del Val, Cardinal, 5374 
! Mers, people of liiflia, 1282 
MerseWg, treaty 0(>:t5), 3196 
Mersen, treaty of (870 a.d.), 3935 
1 Merv, early history, 1462 

— fortress, 1517 

— occupation by Seljuk Turks. 1953 

— ruins of ancient, 1517 

— struggles for posse.ssion of, 1518 

— Tekke Turkomans of, 1516 

— view ill modern, 1517 

Mervan I., Omayyad chieftain, 1923 
Mervan II., Omay.vad cbieftaiii. 1928 
Mesa Verde, tribes, 5712, 5714, 5715 
Meschetta. palace, 2925 
Mesflembria, battle (917), 3038 
Mesha, king of Moab, stele of, 1731 
Meshed, Persia, mosque, 1967 

— lluBsiau consul-general appointed 

(1889). 1990 

Me-silim, king of Kish, 1503 
Mesko I., duke of Poland. 3193 94, 3150 
Mesko IL, king of Poland. 3195, 3591 
Mesniu, followers of Egyptian god 
Horns, 2015 

Mesopotamia, 259 - 80 , 1629-44, 

— Araiiiiean migration into, 1657, 1658 

— climate, 1089 

— contest for, between Assyria and 

Babylonia, 1608 

— Elamite intercourse with, 1700 

— Hittite eivilisation in, 1718-33, 

164.5-40. 295-6 

— Kharijites, kingdom, 1945 

— land routes of early traders to 

Europe, 28:1, 2S4 

— Persian plunder of (604 a.D.), 1881 

— religion bearing on history, 274 

— Roman province formed, 2752 

— types of people, 266, 267 

— see also Assyria and Babylonia and 

Suni'Tians 

Mesrob, .-Xmicnian alpliabnt designed by, 
2928 

Messalina, wife of Claudius, 2720 
Messalla, Valerius, consul, 2680 
Messalla, Valerius, soldier. 2688,2692 
Messsna, Sicily. 2196, 2637 

— Hicro 11. of Syracuse invades, 2196 
Messapii, Italian tribe, 2399, 2414 
Messeue, Asiatic state, history, 1886 
Messeaia, 2490, 2516, 25.36 
Messenhauser, Weuzel, 4939-40 

! Messina, boinbardiiicnt (1848), 4928 

— destroyed by earthquake, 6370, 

5374 

— insurrection (1820), 4844 
Mestizos, race, 337, 4588 

Metal. 175-76, 188-89, 1254, 1561 

— precious, use as exchange, 196 

— see also names of \arious metals 
; Hetaurus, battle (207 n.c.), 2648 

Metcalfe. Charles Ttaeopbilus, Baron, 
(1785-1846), 1279, 1279 
Mete, Hun ruler, 1452 
Metelino, battle (1457), 2996 
Meteor-iron, use in Stone Age, 176 
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! 

Methodius ot Thessalonica (d. 885). 
2944, 3080, 3140 

Methone, Macedonia, town, 2529, 2532 
Methuen, Lord, South African cam¬ 
paign, 2338 

Methymna, alliance with Athens, 2517 
Meton, astronomer and engineer, 2508 
Metric system, 5399, 5654 
“ Metropolis,*’ by Upton Sinclair, 6311 
Metten IL, king of Tyre, 1745 
Metternich, Prince Clemons (1773-1859), 
4825-38, 4917-22, 4740, 4898-4902 

— expelled liy revolutionists, 4783 

— mediation in Russo-l’russian War 

with Napoleon, 4757 

-policy towards (Icrmaii states, 4881 

— reactionary intliience on (icrmany, 

1 4835 

I —relations with Italy, 4844 
i — support of Louis I’hilippe, 4870 
I — portraits, 4798, 4827 
I Metz, siu-render to (jicrmans (1870), 

I 5110, 5113, 6120, 5130, 5129 

\ Meucci, Antonio, telcplume mvciitcd, 

I 5372 

' Mexican Onlf, Spanish occujiatioii, 6182 
Mexico. 5725 - 5800 , 589:>-5903, 5997- 
6008, 

— aboriginal carvings, 579i 

' —■ aboriginal races, 5725 -5800 : see 
I also names of races 

, — dates of chief events, 6:{16 
; — Maximilian’s empire, 6002-7, 50.32. 
j 5086 

! — people of. 337 

— pottery. 5799 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5058- 

60. 5997-6005 
• — silver mines, 5942-45 
' — Spanish discovery and conquest of. 

I 5893-5903 

— Texas separated from. (1227-28 

j — United States war willi (1847), 

1 6227-29 

; — views, 5727 

i Mexico city, Buzaine’s entry (1863), 
5996 

I — population, 6010 
i — views, 6001, 6005 
! Mezzabarba, P ii>al legate to Pekin, 829 
i Mezzeria, system of land tenure, 5372 
! Miani, battle (1843), 1290, 1298, 55oo 
I Miaotzii, ('binose aboriginal tribes. 720 
I Micaiah befon^ Ramotb-Uilcad, 1778 
i Michael, Asen, Bitlgarian tsar, :io44 
I Michael, Bulgarian tsar (1323 -30), 3047, 
3092 

I Michael I. (Rhangabf^). Byzantine cm- 
j peror (811 13). 2940 
Michael II. (the Phrygian), Byzantine 
emperor (820-29), 2910 
' Michael m., Byzantine emperor (812- 
67), 2942 

; Michael IV., Byzantine enijicror (I():i4 
41), 2954 

I Michael V. (('alaphates), (1011-42), 

I Byzantine emperor, 2955 
Michael VII. (Ducas J'arainnaces). 

Byzantine emr>eror (1071 78). 2957 
Michael VIII. (Bakcnlogus). Byzantine 
emperor (1259-82), 2972 
Michael, king of Poland (1669-7:i), 
3279, 8680 

Michael III., tsar of Russia (1613 45), 

I 8814, 3324, 3:i25 

I Michael (Wysevyc), prince of the 
I Southern Serbs (912 26), 3038 

Michael (Obrenovitcb), prince ot Servia 
(1860-68), 5012 

Michael II., the Bold, voivodi; of 
Wallachia (1593-1601), 3056-57, 

I 3056,3057 

Michael Acominatue of Athens, arch¬ 
bishop, defence of Acropolis, 296:1 
Michael Apafl. prince of Transylvania 
(1661 90), 31:10 

Michael Cerularius. )>atriarcli of Con¬ 
stantinople, 2892, 2955 
Michael Psellus, Byzantine author (11th 
century), 2955 

Michelangelo, Buonarroti, 963, 4129 
-paintings, 1762, 1782, 1783, 4134, 
4135 

Michelborne, Sir Edward, 5448 
Michelet, on sorcery beliefs, 4116 




Mic—Mog 

Michigan Lake, Nioolct, oxiiiorcs, 6022 
Michillimackinac, liuliaii riaiiiga, 6101 

— war ()l 1H12, 6112-14 
Michizancs 470, 471 
MicLua, Hmisa king, 5822 
Michnaoan, 57i)7, 500l 

Micipsa, king of .Nutuidia, 2109 
Micmac Indians, 6020-:i5, 0060 
Micronesia, art, 05:1 
—'Civilisation, development, 054,002 

— people, 1008, 1420 
Microscope, early invention, 6:i82 
Mictlan, A/^ee god. 5770-77 

Midas, king of I’lirvgia (700 n r ), 
107:5. 172:5, 1704,’ 1706, 1705 
Midas, gardens ot, 2405 
Middens : aee Kifelien iniildens 
Middle Ages, rharaelenstie landaeaiie. 
:i402 

— (’liureli’s blessing on tin* young 

soldier, :iliu 

— economic and social conditions, 

o:58i 01 

— (“lid of and th(‘ birth of a new 

world, siirvev of liistory. :5411-21 
--market .scene in i:5t)' . cntiiry. :U05 
- soldier of tortune, type ol, 
stately piet.v of, jiictures, .;•///;, .1477 

— W('stern Kurojie, g''niral snr\ev 

of iK'nod. :5:500, :5:571 -m:5, .i;{70 
Middle East, ll2:5 j55‘2 

— map of, / 720 

— regions included In term, 1122 

— see also names of cmintrit's 
Middlemen, in econoinii s, ,'>2:50 
Middleton, Christopher, o:5:t:5 
Midgard, in Scandinavian mytliologx, 

:55:u 

Midge, Sibt'rian pest. OOs 
Midhat Pasha, 'rnrkish mirisler (1870), 
502::. 5108, 520 7 

Miebis, king ol Kgypt (1st dynasty), 
20 : 51 , 20:52 

Mieroslawski, Lonis, 4047. 4040, 4'.)()5 
Migdol, battle, 1780 
Miguel, Dom (I 802 -O 6 ), nsnrpe.r. I8is, 
IS7\. 4800 

Mihail, vonode of VVallacliia, :505 1 
Mihintale Dagoba, 7 42 
Mihirakula, king of the White Huns 
(405) 1204 

Mikado, title ot rol(‘r of Jaiian, loss ot 
power and n'storation. t08, 511 

— relations witli Jtnke and Shogun, 

10 : 1 , 100 

8C(“ also names of mikados 
Mikes, Klemens (1600- 1 702), :5i:52 
Milan, king of Ser^ia (1882 80). .5012. 
5210, 5:521 

Milan, Austrians storm (isio). 40:51-:52 

— cathedral. :5071 

Charles V. coiKpiers (1521). 4212 

— claimants to throne ( 1 102). :58:50-:5:> 

— I'higeiie of Savos's caintnugn. 4451 
Florence at war with. :5007 

— Fredi'rie llarbarossa’s treatment of, 

:5:50] 

French coininests, .‘5084, 30SI, :50i)(), 
4080 

— importance iindiT cmi>er<)r Diocle¬ 

tian, 2770 
Middle Ages. :5011 

— peace conterence at Home. 2004 

rc’volt (February, 18.5:5;, 5025, 

(of 1808), 52:50 

— Homan colonnade, 2777 

Itnpi'rt’s eaniyiaign against (1401), 
:56:52 

Sforzas, survey of history. :5417 

— tJiirteentli to tlfteenth century 

history. :i0()8-74. 

Milan, eouiieil (:555), 2798 
Milan, d(‘er(‘e (18o7), 4040, 47:51 
Milan, ('diet CSIO), 2770 , 2878 
Miletus, city, 1798, 2184, 2540 

— J,.ydiaii attacks on, 1797 

— revolt against Persia, 1814 

— view, 24S:i 

Mildenhall, Sir John, 1250 
Milford Sound, N.'A., 0S4 
Mi Iran Bridge, liattle, 2774, 2780 
Militsch of Kremsier (d. i:547). :575l 
Miljutin, Hussian war minister, re¬ 
organisation of Hiissian Army, 5100 
Mill, John Stuart (1K()6-7:i), 482:i 
Millais, Sir J. E., paintings, J759, 4151 ' 


Millais, J. 0., research work, 56:i7 
Millennium, dates for. 64:58 
Millerand, Alexandre, Social Democrat, 
.522,> 

Millet, J. F., “ Man with the Hoc,” ISO 
Millot, General Charles Theodore, Frem li 
commander in Annam, 14 70, 1415 
Mills : see factory system 
Milner, Lord. 2:t:i5 
Mlloslaw, battle (1848), 4947 
Milos Obrenovitch of Servia (d, 1860). 

4851, 50IJ, .5012 
Miltiades, bust. 2500 
Milton, John, 4 :i4s, 47750, 4:551 
Milyae, uimumt people, 1789 
Mimizuka, monument at Kioto, 485 
Min, god, 245, 2016, 20 77.20511 
Mina, only Babyloiiiaii-tireek word, 
1.58:5 

Mina, Xaverio, Spanish geimral (1789 
1817). 4750, 4841 
Mineean people, :5:to, 1887 
Minamoto, .lapam'se lamlly, 471-81, 
416, 472 

Mind, exiHlenee of, 92. 6412 
Mindanao, a IMiiiippine island, 9:50 
Mineral wealth, hi.storieal etfeets of 
(h'velopmeiit. :51 :5:i 
Ming dynasty (1:568-1644). 776. 77 7 . 7 7 0, 
781, 7,S7. 4059 

Ming Ti (58 75 A.D.), Chinese em¬ 
peror, 760. 146:5 

Mingrelians, (hmrgian peoph*. ;529 
Minhmang, king ot Aimam, 1112 
Minh-huongs, people. :5:57 
Mining, (In'ck slaves in silver mines, 
2828 

■ slave labour in anci(*nt Egypt. 2817 

— wage statistics, 6:598 

— see also umh'r eountries 
Minnetarees, Sioiiaii tribe. :545 
Miaoan periods in lnKt4ir>, 1,564 
Minorca, island, 5486-88, 56:5 
Minos, king, stale founded by, 2:572 
Minstrels' art, 2468-70 

Minti, Burmese, rnliT (e. i:500). 1:594 
Minto, Gilbert Elliot, Earl of (1751 
1814), 1275, 7275 

Minto, Gilbert John Murray Kynynmond 
Earl of (1845), 1,740, 1 : 552 , 6 : 50:5 
Minucius, H., Homan di(*(ator. 2640 
Minucius, Felix. Homan advocate, 2862 
Minuit, Peter (d. 1041), 60.50 
Miocene geological system, 89, eiinr* 
fa(*ing 96 

Miquelon, island, 606 K, 6178 
Mirabeau, Gabriel Count (1749 91), 
157 2 , 4 640. 4645*, 40,58 , 40 5 5 
Mirambo, Alriean leader (18:50-86), 2298 
Miranda, Geneial Francisco (1750-1810), 
iiisiirreelion, .5955- 57 
Mirat, India ' secMei'rut 
Mir Casini, inwab of Bengal, 1259 
Mircea (the Old. or (Ireat), king of 
Wallaebia (1:580-1418), :5053, ,7054 
Miridites, Albanian tribe, :5o65 
Mirislav, battle (looo). :5056 
Mir Jaifar, nawab of Bengal. 1258 
Mir Mahmud Khan, of Ki'Iat, 15:71 
Miroslav, Croatian prince (II. 950), ;5o8;5 
Mise of Amiens (1264), :i872 
Mishmis, Tibetan tribe, :5:57 
Misithra, Frankish castle, (Ireeoc, 2971 
Misls, of the Sikhs, 1286 
Misphragmuthosis, king. 2062 
Misr, Semitic name for Kgvpt, 2023 
Misr, ancient city, Egypt : .see Fostat 
Misri, name lor ruh'rs of Egypt, 202:5 
Missi dominici, of Frankish empire, 
duties and powers, 3488 
Missing link, 1447 
Missionaries, 5639 

— and KalHr troubles, 2316 

— Quakers as pioneers, 5640 

— Spanish missions in South America, 

5929-36 

— tribute to work of, 5639, 5042-43 
Mississippi Bay, Yedo, Japan, .'>44 
Mississippi Company (1716), 4629-30 
Mississippi River, aboriginal tribes,5693- 

5706 

— American rights after War of Tnde- 

pmidence, 6101 

— d('lta, S5 

~ disi'overy and French settlement, 
6028 36, 0013 
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Mississippi River, early explorations, 
6014-15 

, —navigation during C.S. Civil War, 
6248-.5() 

* — Spanish disputes. 6209-13 
I Missolonghi, siege of (1824), 4855 
’ Missouri, eorapromise, 6216-38 
Missouri Indians, Sioiian tribe, 344 
Missunde, battle (1849), 4945 
Mita of Muski(700 1673,1674,1723 
Mita, king of Blirygia : si'c Midas 
Mitani (Maharina), ancient kingdom, 
Aryan origin of pe^ople, 1801 

— destruction, 1647, 2108 

— Egyptian relation.s, 16(i6, 1645,2068, 
2071, 2078 

extent of empire, 1645 

— Hittite eoiKpieid, 1719 

— iileiitifled with Mesopotamia and 

Syria, 1645 

— information furnished by Hittite 

inscriptions. 1721 

— tablet h'tter of king. 274 
Mitchell, Sir Thomas, I070 

MUhra, god, Mesopotamian cult, 298 
Milhradates, kingdom of Bontus 
founded by. 1827 

Milhradates ( Euergi^tes), king of Bontus, 
murder, 18:5:5 

Milhradates I. (Arsaees VI.), king (d‘ 
Bartliia (174 M.r.), 1?<69. 7S7 7 
Milhradates IL, king of Bartbia (d. 76 
H.C.). 187(1 

Milhradates III. (Or.ides), king of 
■ ..1 tbia, 1870. / v; / 

Milhradates (Eupabir) (131-63 p.c.), 
king of I’otitus, 18:5:5-35 

— -eoin.4, 707, 7S.72 

Mithradatic wars, llrst (88 p.c,), 1834, 
2658 

— sei'oiid (8:5-81 !».(’.), 1835 

— lliiid (73 Tl.r.), 183 5 , 2(561-64 
Mithrenes, Persia 11 general. 2548, 2556 
Mitislav, J{us«iiin ruler (1125), :72S7 
Mitla, renmiiiH, 5770, 5776, 57.71, ,'>7:75, 

57:70 

Milo, Japaiii'se bouse of. 501, 510 II 
Milo, Hitaebi dtstru'l, Japan, political 
seliool, 5 : 5 : 5 , 510-41, 555 
Mitsukuni, prince of Mito, 511 
Miltermayer, Anton, 192 
Mittermayer, Karl Joseph, 4879 
Miura, Visc-»unt, miiitst(‘r. 872 
Mixtecs, Ann'rieaii-lndiaii people, 5768- 
98, 337 

Miya-jima (Itsiiku-sliinii), Shinto 
temple gati'vvay, 422, 120 
Mnevis, Egyptian saen'd bull, 203:5, 
2096, 2138 

Moabites, 337, 1736, 1765 
Moabite Stone, 17:5 1 , 77,77 
Mobariz, govi'rnor of the Di'ceaii (d. 
1724), 1244 

Mobariis ed-din, sultan of Earsistaii 
(1313 1358). 1971 

Mocenigo, Tommaso, doge of Venice 
(1414-2.3), :5<162 

Mocha, British factory at, 5448 
Mocteuzoma I., Me.xican ruler, 5722 
Model Parliament of Edward I., 3875 
Modena, Italo-Austriaii war (1M5‘.)), 
5025-30 

-- power and pos-sessiojis in Middli- 
Ages, 39 49 

— rise under Est(^ rule, 3968 

— secret soeietii's under Francis IV., 

4842 , 

Modestinus, Homan jurist, 2767 
Modyopahit, Javam^se kingdom, till 
Moeris, lake, ancient Egypt, 2021 
Moesogoths, Doth pi'ople, 32ii, 2400 
Moga, General, 4939-41 
Mogallana, eoiivi'rt to Buddhism, 1188 
Mogila, Peter, arehbishop, 3209 
Mbgling, republican plans (1848), 4924 
Mogok, ruby mines, Burma, 5,'>S,'> 

Mogul Empire, Akbar’s kingdom, 1220 

— Babar's kingdom, 1225 

— cavalry soldier, 72.70 

— decline and fall, 1238-44, 5498-5.501 
“ Europ(‘an relations with. 1253 

— foundatioii and extent of. .5615, .5620 

— Persian wars of 17th century, 12:56 

— plot to restore. 1303 

— revenue system of Akbar, 1232 

— Hoe, Sir Thomas, describes, 1233-34 
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Mogul Empire, Tzbe^ invasion, 12:^6 
MolUMje, battles (1526), 3002,3124,3180; 

(1687) 3018, 4440 
Hohallab, Irakan general, 1923 
Mohammed (Mahomet), the prophet, 
1896-1900, lyoi 

— dislike for c\iltivators of the soil, 1909 

— doctrines, 1906 

— Meccan war, 1901 

— translation to heaven, 1904 
Mohammed, king of lloriui (1515-39), 

2234 

Mohammed, emir of Cordova (d. 1012), 
3984 

Mohammed, emir of Cordova (1199- 
1213). 3990-91,3993 
Mohammed the Ikshid, governor of 
Egypt (935), 2144 

Mohammed, of Ferghana, Syrian con¬ 
quests (c. 940), 1958 

Mohammed, Moorish ruler of Cranada 
(852-86), 3980 

Mohammed (ben Alahniar), Moorisli 
ruler of (iranada (1232- 1272), 3995, 
4001 

Mohammed, ruler of Khiva (1190 1220), 
1965, 1966 

Mohammed, Chaziiavide ruler in Persia 
(1030), 1953 

Mohammed, shah of Persia (1836). 
attempt t(» recover suzeranity in 
Afghanistan, 1988 

Mohammed, Seliuk ruler (1104), 1957 
Mohammed I. (1413-21), l urkish emir. 
2985 

Mohammed II., Turkish sultan (1451- 
81), 2989, 2!)98, 3057 

— conquest in Asia Minor (1473), 1970 

— Crimea subdued (1475), 3317 

— entry into Constantinople, 2992 
Mohammed III., 'i'urkish sultan (11)95 

1603), 3012, :un:i 

Mohammed IV., Turkish sultan (1048- 
87), 3014, 3015 

Mohammed V., Turkish Sultan, 0371> 

72 

Mohammed Abdallah ibn Tomrut, 
Jlerber ruler, 2208 

Mohammed abd-el Wahab, Moham¬ 
medan reformer, 1981 
Mohammed Ahmed, Sudin Mahdi, 
Si.dan revolt (1881), 2109 
Mohammed Ahmed Granj. prince of 
Harar, 2254 

Mohammed Akbar, rebel son of Aurang- 
zib (d. 1706), 1237 

Mohammed Ali, claims to nauabship 
of the Carnatic (c. 1719), 125«i 
Mohammed Ali, Shah of Persia (1907), 
1994, 6365, 1994 

Mohammed Ali, vii-eroy of Egypt (170!)- 
1849), see Mehemet Ali 
Mohammedanism and Mohammedans, 
06, 1891-1952, 4053-59, 4585 
--Arabian culture in Ahbasf’d period. 
1940 

— army organisation, 1S»12, 1930 

— art and arcliitecture, 1133. 1941 

— Baluchistan, 1531 

— Bedouin intluenc«' on West<*rn Asia, 

1929 

— (Neutral Asia. 1478. 1480, 1499, 1539 

— commerce controlled by Arabians, 

1930 

— companions of the J’rophet, 1907 

— Crusades, 1960, 2394-6. 338.5-95 

— Cyprus, excellence of Mohammedan 

public otlicials, 5608 

— Egyptian conquest. 1914 

— European culture, its effect on, 2389 

— Europe threatened with compiest in 

Middle Ages, 3380 

— greatest extent of empire attained 

under Velid, 1924 

— India, 1154, 1215, 1247, 1249, 

5497-98 

— intellectual advance prevented by, 

5639-5640 

— Tsmaillans, 1946 

— Java, 912 

— Koran the mieleus of Mosbun power, 

1906 

— Malays convertetl to. 899, 5623 

— marriage eerenumy, 214 

— Mecca pilgrims sacrillcing, 1903 

— Mongol hostility to, 1487, 1968 
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Mohammedanism and Mohammeiari, 

— North Africa, 2205 

— Omayyad caliphs, 1919 

— Persian conquests, 1910, 1912 

— religitm as created by Mahomet, 1899 

— Saladin's supremacy, 1964 

— secret of power, 1922 

— sects the result of the Persian con¬ 

version, 1936 

— Shiites, a Persian form of, 1923 

— spiritual authority of the caliphs, 

1934 

— Sudan, 2218 

— SulUin of 'Piirkoy’s claim to spiritual 

supremacy, 3001 

— Sumatra, 915 

— S.vrian conquests, 1913 

— Turki.sh i)roteclion of the caliphs, 

1954 

— Cganda pcrscctiUonH, 2302 

~ \izir of the calii)ha, creation and 
duties of office, 1934 

— • see-atso Caliphate 
Mohammedan law, felwas and nrf, 2979 
Mohammed Babar, emperor : see Babar 
Mohammed Bello, Fulbe ruler (1810), 

2226 

Mohammed ben Abu Bakr, of Sonrhay 
(1.501), 2220 

Mohammed Bey Ahu-Dhahab (d. 1775), 
Collegiate mosque founded, 21.56 
Mohammed el Amin, sultan of Bagirmi 
(1751-85). 2237 

Mohammed el Amin, Bormi sheikh (d. 
1835), 2234. 2234 

Mohammed el Fadl, king of Darfur 
(1799-1839). 2242 

Mohammed el Haain, sultan of Darfur 
(1839 73), 2242 

Mohammed Hakim, brother of Akbar, 
1228 

Mohammed ibn Bachtyar, Khiiji chief¬ 
tain (12th century). 1217 
Mohammed ibn Kasim, Mohammedan 
genera), Indian eomiuesle, 1924 
Mohammed Kambaksh, son of Aurang- 
zib, 1239, 1240 

Mohammed Kasim Hindushah Firishtah, 
hi.storian : see Firislitah 
Mohammed Kuprili, 'I'urkish grand vizir 
(d. 1661). eonqiu'sts ol. 3016 
Mohammed Lebbo (fl. 1816), Massina 
kitjgdoin founde«l. 2229 
Mohammed Muazzer, son of Aurangzib : 

sec Shah Alam Bahadur Shah I. 
Mohammsd Selim, Mogul emi)eror : see 
.lehangir 

Mohammed Shah I., Khiiji ruler of 
Delhi (1296-1316), 1219,1220,1222 
Mohammed Shah, Seiad ruler of Delhi 
(1435-45), 1224 

Mohammed Shah, ruler of Delhi (1719- 
48), 1241 

Mohammed Shaibani (tl. 1500), con- 
(|ueat «>f 'rurkestaii. 1498 
Mohammed Sheril, sultan of Wadni 
(d 18.58), 2210 

Mohammed Tughlak, ruler of Delhi 
(1.325 51), 1222-23, 1222 
Mohammed Yakub Bey (d. 1877); see 
Yakub Bey 

Mohawk Indians, 331. 6027 
Mohicans, Indian trilw, 337, 5696 
Mohmands, Afghan elan: see Mah- 
mundzai 

Mohl, Professor Robert von, 4959 
Mohn, Professor, iee-paek investiga¬ 
tions, 0342 

Moi, tribe, origin of, 1388 
Moimir, king of Moravia (fl. 846), 3145 
Moir brothers, slave trade in Nyassa- 
land put down, 5521 
Moira, Lord : see Hastings, Marquess 
of 

Moiza, Fatemid ruler of Egypt, 2145 
Moizz El, Fatemid e(ili))h, 2145 
Mo'izz ed Daulat, Buide coiumandcr, 
protectt)r of the caliph, 1948 
Moizz ed-dinGhori, (Ihor ruler, 1217 
Moizz ed-din Jihandar Shah, Mogul 
emperor (1712-13): see Jehandur 
Shah 

Moizz ed-din Kei Kobad, ruler in slave 
dynasty (1287-9(1), 1219 
Moizz ed-dowlet Khnsra Shah (1152-60), 
Ghazni ruler. 1216 


Mog—Mon 

Mojeque, temple ruins, 5840-50 
Mo-ji, Japanese port, 426 
Mojos (Mo.\os), Indian race, 337 
Mokhtar. Shiite leader, 1923 
Mokis, Indian tribe, 344 
Mokra, ancient kingdom of Sudan, 224r 
Molathemides dynasty : see Almoravides 
Molay, J. de, last Grand Master of the 
'Templars, 3404, 4046 
Moldavia, history, 2899, 3059-63 

— auhmomy (1856), 5011 

— Cusa chosen as prince (1859), 5012, 

6020, 5030 

— early names given to. 3052 
MohS Count Louis Metthien, 4908 
Molii^re, French dramatist (1622 73), 78, 

4145, 4433 

Mdller, Edward von. 5220 
Mollwitz, battle of (1741), 4530, 4540 
Molnar, Albert Szsnezi, 3130 
Molon, Median satrap, 1842 
Moltke, Count Hellmuth von, 5072-73, 
505.5, 5105 -7, 5113, 6115 
Molucca Islands. 900-927 
Mombasa, E. Africa, 1420 , 2293, 2291. 
2294 

Momemphis, 2126 
Mon language, 1128, 5.554 
Monaco. 3957. 5396 

Monastioism. Buddhist, system of, 1188, 
1194,1372 

— (ionstantine V.’s war against, 2939 

— Gregory the Great’s eiieourageinen*. 

3.522 

— Henry VIII, abolishes in England, 

2360, 4238 

— idlorhythinie monasteries. 2974 

— monastery as a refuge, 3403 

— mysticism and its rise, 2883 

— rise t)f, in Christian Cliurch, 2881 
Monastic orders, rise of, 3733, 3737, 

3798 -800 

— see also names of orders 
Monck, Lord, 6128 
Monckton, General Robert, 6066 
Moncontour, battle of (1569), 4287 
Mondhir, reign as Caliph. 3980 
Mond See, lake dwellings In, 176 
Monet, Claude. 5388. 5390 

Money, Greek development Influenced 
by,2487 

— shells used, 5707 

— universal medium of exchange, 100 

— see also Currency 
Moneylending, early banking s.vstem, 

4594 601 

— mediaeval development, 4064-65 

— origin of practice, 4605 

— Itenaissanee period in Italy, 3956 
Mongkut, king of Siam. 1406, 1400 
Monglap, battle of (1862), 1413 
Mongols, histury, 1466-68, 1481 -87, 

1488-98 

— armour, 14S5 

— battle, old engraving. 1493 

— ('hiuaconquered,and Mongol dynasty 

loumlHl, 771-74 

— Christian sympathies during Crti- 

sadcs, 4042 

— climatic influence on rac<‘, 392, 393 

— Egypt invaded (13th century), 2151 

— European invasions, 1486, 4059 

— Gobi Desert types, 1443 

— Genghis Khan’s empire, 1484, 4058 

— Hungary invaded (1241), 3118 

— Indian invasions, 1483, 5616 

— Japanese invasion attempted (1281), 

466, 474, 476 

— Kalmucks destroy empire, 1509 

— Kublai Khan’s empire (1260), 1489 

— Mogul Empire in India : see Mogul 

— Mohammedanism adopted, 3310 

— origin and distribution of race, 337, 

1128, 1481 

— Persian empire, 1966, 1973 

— Russia invaded, 1483, 3305 

— Si]e.sia invaded (1241), 3155 

— soldier of Timur’s army. 1483 

— Timur’s empire. 1493-97, 1972^73 

— Transylvania invaded, 3142 

— Western Asia invaded, 1966, 1972 

— women, 717 

“ Monitor,'’ in American Civil War. 
6245, 6250 

Monk. General (1608-70), 43.51, 4305, 
4465. 4466. 5526 



Mon—Mub 

Moninouth, Duke o!, rebellion against 
James II., 4474, 4480, 4487 

highest form of marriage, 

Monomaoh, Kussian ruler (1114), 3280 
Monomotapa, form<!r kingdom, 2285 
Monongahela. l)attle (1745), 0058 
Monophysite heresy, 2140, 2891 
Monopolies, Cliarles I.'s grants, 43;i2 

— Elizabeth withdraws patents, 4279 

— trade encouraged by, 4017 
Monotheism, 1042, 2102, 2386 
Monotheletism, Christian sects, 2917 
Monroe, Colonel, defence of I'ort William 

Henry, 0002 

Monroe doctrine, 398. 5670, 5981-82, I 
5094, 0220, 0203 00 

Monroe, James, president F.S.A., 
0213-17, 6226, plate facing 6255 I 
Mons, tribe, 1388-89 
Monsoons, trade winds, 1130, 1425 
Montagu family ; see Montecchi 
Montague. Charles (<l. 1715): see 

Halifax. Earl of 

Montaigne, Michael de, French essavist 
(1533-1592), 78, 4143, 4281 
Montalemhert, Count, 4<r>(), 5099 
Montaperti, battle (1200). 3952, 3904 05 
Montbeliard, battle of (1871), 3144, 
5149 

Montcalm, Marouis de, 0002 08, ano'j, 
6104 

Monte Berico, battle (1848), 4028 
Montebello, Jean Lannes, Duke of. 408! 
Monte Caceros, battle (1852), 5984 
Monte Carlo, 5396. 3300 
Monte Casino, monastery, 2966, 3522, 
3940 

Monte Catini, battle (1315), 3959 
Montecchi, lend with Cappellelli, 3948 
Montecucooli, Count Raimund, Austrian 
general 3130, 4114, 4414, 4427 
Montejo, Francisco de, 5750, 5903 
Hontefeltro family, 3958, 3968 
Montenegro, 

— foundation of kingdom, 3096 

— modern liistory. 5322 

— people, 337, 3001 

■ ' Turkish supremacy oi)po8cd, 3100 
Montenotte, battle of (1796), 4679 
Montereau, battle of (1814), 4700 
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Montes, Colonel L. president of Holivia, 
3085 

Montespan, Madame de, 4433 
Montesquieu, Charles, 222, 4639 
Montevideo, Cruguay, 

— revolutions of 19th century, 5956 03 

— views, 5075 

Montez, Lola, favourite of Louis 1. 

of Bavaria. 491.5-10, 4918 
Montezuma I. (llhucaniina), emperor 
of Mexico, 5722, 5791-92, 5795 
Montezuma II., last empiu-or of Mexico 
(1477 -1520), 5700, 5798 5800, 

589.5-99, 5895, 5890 
Montfau(;on gallows, 3792 
Montfort, Simon de, 69, 3397, 3871-73 
Montfort, castle, 4046 
Montgelas, Count, 4834 
Montgomery, General (d. 1775), 6082, 
0102, 6105-6 

Montgomery, Ala., eouveutiou of 
Southern states, 6328 29 
Month, Egyptian god of war. 2098 
Montiel, battle of (1369), 3997 
Montmagny, governor of Canada, 0021 
Montmorency, Henry de, 4314 
Montpellier, university. *131 
Montpensier, Antoine d’Orleans, Duke 
of, marriage to Infanta, 4905, 4900 
Montreal.Canada.Anglo-FrencJi struggle 
for (1759), 0066-68, 6146-47 

— Canadian legislature meets at, 6127 

— cathedral, 6147 

— foundation by French, 0024 26 

— growth and social life, 603.5- 36 

— Indian city on site of, 0016 

— Mactiill university, 6146 

— population, 6146, 

— trade, 6146 

— xicws, 6150, 6102, 0163 
Montreal (Mount Royal), erection by 

!^ldwiu I., 4028 

— Saladln captures, 4034 


Montrose, James Graham, Marquess of 

(d. 1650), 4363, 4365 
Monts, Sieur de, C’anadiun fur traile 
organisi^d, 6019-21 
Montserrat, West Indies. 0l76-8i 
Montt, Manuel, president of chili 
(1851-61), 5989 

Hontt. Pedro, president of Chili, 5985 
Monumeutum Anoyranum, 3006 
Monza, 3962, 3974 

Mooker Heath, battle of (1574). 4260 
Moon, aiistmcu of atmospliere, 96 

— age of, 88 

— life on, possibilities. 104 

— separation from earth, 84 

— size relative to eartli. 81 

I Moon worship, in Soutli America. 

I 5826, .5836 

Moonland, South Africa : see Tbivain- 
wesi 

Moonlighters, oiitTage.s in Jrekind, 5170 
Moot, battle of (J848). 4940 
Moor, William, Arctic vovuge, 63.13 
Moore. Sir John, 4740, 4713 
Moore, Thomas E. L., expidrer. 0337 
Moorhouse. Colonel, death. 1270 
Moors, ethnology. 337 

— marriage ceremony. 211 

— North African settleinenfs. 2200. 

2205 

— Spanish and Porlugnese eoiKpievts ; 

see Spain and l‘ortugal 
Moose-hunting in Caiiaua, 0125 
Moquegua, battle of. 5980 
Moqui Indians. 342, 5709-22, 5721 
Moquihuix, Mexican ruler, 5796 ‘)7 
Moraine, lakt. Canaila, 0129 
Moraines, reniaiiLs ol Claeial JVriod.s, 
125 

Moral and social principles, growth of, 
47. 210-11 

Morat. battle of (1176), 3419 
Moravia, adininistratiou bv Ctilior ol 
Cimluirg (1409-91), 3177 

— Albert V. of Austria ui'ouin's 

(1423), 3171-72 

— Bohemian wars, 31.52. 3154 

— Byzantine missionaries sent to. 

2944 

— eoiiversion Christianity. 3080 
-• e.irly history, 3145-18 

— Hapsbiirg supremacy thrown otf 

(e. 1322), 3160 

Moray, James Stewart, Earl of (d. 1570), 
4350, 4302 

Mordini, Antonio, aiul (J-iTilialdi, 50!'^ 
Mordvins, Fiiini.sli race, 3.) / 

More, Sir Thomas, 4238, 4239 
Morea, tlreece, 2971. 2990, 4059 
Moreau, general of Napoleon 1.. 

4081, 4094, 4702, 4703, 4710 
Moret, Spanisli politician. 540l 
Moreton Bay, penal settlement, 1000 
Morgan, Henry, Welsh buccaneer, 0188 
Morgan, John Pierpont, 0274, 0312 
Morgarten, t>attle of (1315), 3022 
Moriah, mount, 1707 
Morillo, General, 5964-09 
Moritzstadt, Brazil, 5950 
Moriyoshi, shogun of Japan, 470, 477 
Morland, Colonel, 5519 
Morley, Lord, Frencli declaration of 
riglits discussed, 0385 

— Indian reforms, 5502, 0303 
Mormons in G.S.A., 0236, 0280 
Mornington, Lord : see Wclitvsley, 

Maripie.ss of 
Morny, Count de. 4956 
Morocco, .‘Mmohades dynasty (1119), 
2208 

— Almnravidc dynasty, 3989 90 

— Bocchus’ reign, 2200 

— calipliate rule overt lirown, 2207 

— Fatemhle rule overt lirown, 3989 

— French inlluence in, 2214. 5220 

—- Kabyles defying tax-gatherers, 2210 

— Mcrinides dynasty (1209), 2208 

— modern condil ions and recent his¬ 

tory, 2214. 6307 

— Romanempireubsorbs, 2720.3282-84 

— Sonrha:> overthrown, 2222 

— Spanish interests in. 3981-82, 5402 

— Spanish Moors, relations with, 2205, 
3989 


— Tangier campaigns of Charles IT., 
5497 


Morocco, West Sudan supremacy over- 

^ thrown, 2228 

— Zeireltes’ rule oven brown, 3989 
Morocco Company fuunded (1585), 
2272, 4017 

Morosini, Francesco, ioi9, 4445 
Morrell, Benjamin, «*xplorer, 6351 
Morris, Sir Edward, 0378 
Morrison, Colonel, liattle of Chrystler’s 
Farm (1814), 6114 
Morrison, Dr., missionarv. 824, 832 
Mortara, Austria captures (1849),4931 
“ Morte d’Arthur,” 3906 
Mortier, Marshal, death, 1907 
Mortimer, Roger (1287-1330), intrigue 
with queen Isabella, 3881 
Mortimer. Roger, lord-lieutenant of 
Ireland (1395 97), 3932 
Mosaic Code, derived from Babylonia, 
1785 

Mosaic theory of earth’s origin, 29 
Moschi, ancient people, 1789 
Moscow, burnt to the ground (1547), 
33 19 

— civil war with Tver (1304). 3312 
Lithuanian treaty (1419), 3236 

-- Napoleon’s oeejipation. 4755 

— patriarchate founded (1598), 3324 
resklenee of grand dukes, 3310 

— retreat from, 4755, 4737 

— iiuiverKity fonnded (1755), 3346 
views. 3307. 3311 

Moselikatse, Malebelo ciiief, 44, 2289, 
2319 

Mosgus, Luke Cliad group, 334 
Moshe^h, Basuto ehiet (1820-68). 

...--■I, 2321, 2 >89 5510 12 

Moslim, Moiiammedan gem^rnl, sack 
of Me<lina (083), ]921 
Mosquera, Joaquim, Bo) v.ir suecceded 
by. 3992-91 

Moss, Convention of (1814), 5157 
Mosses, forms in ScliuBsen Drift 
teiuains, 130, 159 
Mossi, W(*st Sudan, 2221, 2229 
Mossis (Nigerian groujO. 338 
Mossul, 1945. 1940, 1947, 0306 
-laittle of (750), Omayyads defeated, 
1929 

Motagna valley. Maya remaius, 5733 
Motadhid, ruler ol Seville. 3984 
Motanna, Mohammedan general, 1912 
Motawakkel, «l(‘fenee of Conlova, 3995 
Mother of the Gods, Nature goddess' 
see Cr'al Mother »>f tlie (Sods 
Motherhood : see Maternity 
Moulin-Quignon, fraudulent Drift re¬ 
mains. 134 

Mound-builders, of N. America, 5090, 
5093- 5700 

Mountain, the, French revolutionary 
party, 4059 

Mountains, etianicter influenced bv, 
355, 308, 371 

— formation. 87 

— influenced b\ history. 28 , 32 

— snow-caps, reason «)f, 95 
Mountstepben, Lord (1829), plate facing 

0123 

Moxos (Mojos), Indian race, 337 
Mozab, br(»thpr of calij)!), 1024 
Mozaffar Abdal Melik Modhaffer, rule 
in Sj)ain (d. IOO 8 ). 3983 
Mozaffar-ed-din of Bokhara, defeated 
by Russians (1868), 1519 
Mozalfarides, imlepcuilence of Far- 
sistan secured, 1971 

— Timur destroys. 1495 
Mozambique, K. Africa, 2346 
Mozambique current, 26 
Mozambique negro, 351 
Mpongwes, negro race, 337 
Mpororo, native state, E. Africa, 2302 
Mpwapwa, trading station, 2270 
Msiri, Cnyamwesi chief (d. 1891), 2306 
Mtesta, king of Uganda (d. 1884), 2301 
Mstislav, grand duke (*f Kiev, 3305 
Muata Yamwo, Africa: see Lunda 
Muaviya. caliph, 1917-19 
Muaviya II.. son of Yezid, 1922 
Muayyad, El., sultan of Egypt, 2152 
Muazzem, son of Aurangzib : see Shah 

Alam Bahadur Shah I. 

Mubangi River, exploration, 5523 
Mubarek Shah, ruler of Delhi, 1220 
Muharek Shah n., ruler of Delhi, 1224 
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Hnoassequere, p»^<>ple of S. Africa. 2280 
Muohik, I’cruvian race: see C'hinui 
Mucianus, C. Licinius, guvenior of 
Syna, 2728, 2741 

Mudki, battle of (1845). 1293, 5500 
Mughals : Bee Mogul empire 
Muhldor!, battle of (1322), 3622 
Muir Glacier, Alaska. «272 
Mukallu, king of Tabal, 1080 
Mukanna, Al, the TJrophet, 1IV>5 
Mukattam Hill, battle of (1517), 2153 
Mukden. Manchuria, 414, 7S2 
Mukhtar Pasha, victory over the 
Hussians (1877), 5205 
Muktadi, Abhassid caliph (1075), 19.50 
Mulai Hafld, pretender Bultan of 
Morocco. 2214, 2216, 6307 
Mulai Ismail, Bultan of Morocco, 
Tangier ceded to (1684). 5509 

Mulai Yusef, sultan of Morocco (1912). 
2210 

Mulattos, half-breeds, 337 
Millbe, Von der, campaign. 5073 
Mules, pack carrying. 194 
MulraJ, revolt at Multan (1848), 1295 
Multan, India, British captiin* after 
revolt (1848-49), 1295-90 

— Moslem ca]»tur»* (715), 1924 

— l*ir Mohammed’s capture, 1495 
Multiplication, law of, 0421-23 

Mu lu, Chinese name for Merv, 1402 
Milnchengrata, engagement at, 5075 
Munda, battle of (45 v.v.), 2074 
Mundas, Bengali race, 337 
Mundella, A. J., arbitration, 5251 
Mundequete, (^>ngo people, 2311 
Mundrucus (Tupi-tluarani) race, 340 
Mundus, SudancBe tribe, 338 
Mundzuk (Bendeguz), Hun leader (5th 
century), 3028 

Munemori, head of ’I’alra family, 472 
Munich, treaty of (1325), 3022 
Munro, Sir Rector (1720-1805), Indian 
campaign, 1259, 5498 
Mllnster, Congress (1648), 4311 
MUnster>Ledenburg, Count, adminis¬ 
trator of Hanover (1819), 4832 
Muntimir, Croatian prince (c. 9(M)), 3083 
Muqueta, Chibcha state, 5819 
Murabites : see Almoravides 
Murad I., Turkish emir (1359 89), 
1972. 2982 

Murau II., Turkish emir (1421 51), 
2980. 29!»9, 3057 

Murad III., 'I'urkish sultan (1574 95), | 
3010 

Murad IV., Turkish sultan (1023-40),! 

3014 I 

Murad V., Turkish sultan (d. 1904).! 

5198, r,202, r)20:i, 5204 i 

Murad Baksh, son of Shah .lehan T.. 1230 
Murad Bey, emir of Kgyjd, 2150 
Muriena, Koman governor. 1835 
Murat, Marshal Joachim, 4758 , 4702 ! 

Muratori, Ludovico Antonio, 2805 
Muratorian canon, 2805 i 

Muravieil, General, 5010 ' 

Murcia, Castilian comiuest (1213), I 
3991, 3995 

Murena, M. Terentius Varro, 2092 
Murez, purple dye, 1571 ' 

Murray, General, Quebec attacked 
(1759), 0000-68 

Murray, James, governor of Canada 
(1703), 0103 

Murri, Abbate (1909). .5374 
Mursa, battle of (350), 2784 
Murshid Kuli Khan : sec* Kuli Khan 
Murshili, king of the Khatti, 1721 
Mursilis, Hittite prince, 2108 
Mus, Decius, self-dedication, 2027 
Musa, Abhassid (ailiph : see H.adi 
Musa, king of D.arfur (1037 83), 2242 , 
Musa, Mohammedan general, 1925 
Musa. Turkish emir (1410), 2985 
Musaibn Noseir.Arab general, 2205,3513 
Musailima, Arabian prophet, 1908 
Musasir, Btatc, 1073, 1780 
Ifjuscat : see Maskat 
Muscovy, grand duchy, 2901 | 

Muscovy Company, Arctic expeditions 
Bent out (1580. 1607), 6327- 29 

— foundation, 677. 6326 

(Hush. Armenia, poetical contestR, 3025 
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I Mushi-Kongo, W. Afih-an negros, 337 
MuskOnu, Babylonian freemen, 2821 
Muskhogean (Appalachian) stock, 337 
Muskhogees, tribe : see Creek Indians 
Muski, ancient people, 1723 
Muskoki tribe, 5098-706: see also 
(Teek Ituiians 
Musk-ox, 124 

Muslim, Abbussid general: see Abu 
Muslim 

Musri, Assyrian overseer, 1883 
' Mussa, sultan f»f Mclie (1311 31), 2220 
i Mussato, Albertino (1201-1329), 4122 
i Mussumba, Central Afri(‘a, 2305 
' Mustafa, Turkish imiKwter, (14U2). 2980 
: Mustafa I., Turkish sultan (1017-18), 
1 3014. 3014 

' Mustafa II., Turkish sultan (169.5-1703) 
i 3013, 3020 

Mustafa III., ’Turkish sultan (1754- 
73), 3(»22 

Mustafa Kuprili, Turkish grand vizir, 
3019 

Mustafa Pasha, Turkish soldier. d<'- 
feated by Kafioleou (1799), 2158 
Mustafa Pasha, leader of Ihc Young 
1 Turks (1807), 5205 

: Mustagh Ata Mountains. 1123 24 
' Mustaio. El, caliph of Egypt, (1412), 

1 2151 

1 Mustansir El, caliph of Egypt (1036-91), 
2140 

Mustanzit, Abhassid caliph (d. 1242), 
1908 

Mustapha H., sultan (1095), 4415 
I Mustarshid, Abhassid caliph, 1958 
; Mustazim, Abhassid cahpli (1212-58), 
I 1908 

! Mutabil, governor of Dur-iln, 1700 
Mutakkit Nusku, king of Assyria, 1656 
Mutamid, Abhassid caliph, 1915 
Mutassim, Abhassid eulipb (833). 1914 
Mutavakkil, Abhassid ealiph (817-01), 
1945, 1940 

Mutiny, Indian (1857): see Indian 
Mutiny 

I Mutsu-hito, emperor of .laiian, 449, 
! .571, 573, .581 

I Muttallu, king of the Khatti, 1721 

Muttra, ni.assacre by AIiiikhI Khun 
Alidnli (1701), 1247 
Muvaifak, brother ot e.'iliph, 1945 
Mu-wang, (’hinese ruler, 752 
Muzaifar ed-din, shah of Bi'rsia (1890- 
1907), 1991, 1991 

Muzaifar Jang, claimant to Dcccan. 
1255 

Mazo, emerald mines. 5820 
Muzos, S. American tribe. 5019 
Mwanga, king of Ilganda (1881), 2302 
Mycale, battle of. 1816, 2502 
Mycenm, ethnology of ]>eoplc, 3,37 

— excavations, 2402 00 

— lion gateway. 2405 

— reconstructed city, 2403 

— religious customs, 2402 
Mycenman civilisation, alphabetical 

writing. 2420 

— development, 2101-06, 2403, 2101, 

2405 

— Egyptian influences, 287 

— Etruscans influenced by. 2108 

— legend of the siege of 3'roy, 1792 

— pottery and porcelain, 1564, 1508 
Myoerinus, king of Egypt; see Men- 

Myl», bat He of (200 B.r.), 2637 
Myonnesus, naval battle of. 1841 
Myra, Lycian rock-tomb, IHOl 
Myriocephalon, battle of (1170), 2902 
Mysia, Asia Minor, migration of people 
to Asia, 24t)0 

— Persian satrapy, 1813 

— Itomun acquisition (116 n.o.), 1832 

— Slav origin of Mysians, 1791 
Mysore, British wars with Haidar All 

and 'Tippu, 1259, 1208, 1272, 

6499 

— Haidar AH's rule, 1259, 5499 

— native rule restored 1340 

— Tippu Sultan's rule, 1208, 1272, 5499 
Mysticism rise and growth of, 2883, 

2974. 3747 

Mytilene, 2517. 2550, J79P 


Muc—Nap 

N 

Nabarzanes, Persian Chiliarch, 2500 
Nabattea, 1804, 1885, 1S03 
Nabonassar, king of Babylonia (747 
B.C.), 1012 , 1015 

Nabonidus, king of Babylon (555-38 
Ji.n.). 1626, 1798. 273, 1031, 1581 
Nabopolassur, king of iiabylon (025- 
! 005 II.r.), 1023, 1080. 1801, 1034 

I Nabu-aplu-iddina, king of Babylonia, 

I 1012 

Nabu-bel-shumate, king of Babylonia 
(c. 051-049 n.r,), 1711, 1713 
Nabu-dan, king of Assyria, 1055 
Nabula, Syrian monk, 2925 
I Nabu-mukin-apli, king of Babylonia 
' (900 n.c.), 1012 . 1658 

Nabu-nadin-zer, king of Babylonia 
(734-33 n.C.), 1016 

I Nabu-nasir, king of Babylonia ; see 
' Kabonassar 

' Nabu-shum-ishkun, king of Babylonia 
(740 -h n.c.), 1012 . 1015 
i Nabu-shum-ukin, Babylonian governor 
, (733 h.c.), 1010 

I Nabu-ushallim of Bit-Dakuri, 1078 
Nabu-zer-uapishti-ushthesir, 1078 
I Nachau kingdom, in Maya legend. 57:’. '. 

I Nachod. battle of (1800), 507:$, .5074 
! Nachtigal, Gustave, 2230 
1 Nadab, king of Israel (e. 910 n.c.). 173! 
Naddodd, Earoe Island colonist, di*.- 
covery of Iceland (807), :{54.5 
Nadios, king of Babylon: sei* Nabii' 
nadin-zer 

Nadir, sliab of Persia (1730-47), 198(*,-7. 

, 1932, 1242 

Nadir, .lewish tribe in Arabia, 1902 
Nadir Jang, naWith ot the Di'ccaii 1255 
Naefels, battle ot (1388). 3002 
Nafrid dynasty, in (iranada, tool 
Nagada, royal tomb, Kgypt, 2020 
Nagars. hard tribe, 325,1158,1332, 337. 
1388 

Nagasaki, pictures, 430, 522, 513 
, Nagoya, .la pan, 421, 199 
Nagpur, 1299, 1274, 1277, 1244 
I Naharina, ancient kingdom: see Mitani 
Nahias, Turkish district, 3097 
Nahr el Kelb, stele of, 1003, 1742 
Nahr-sharri canal, h>3i 
, Nahua races, Mexican Jndians, .’!37, 
5728 5800, 5709, 5722, 5709 
Nahum, Hebrew pro|>bct, 1784 
Naidaijin, privy councillor in ,l!ii)an, 109 
I Naifaaurut, king ot Egyjit (109 n.c ), 
2128 

i Naimans, Asiatic tribr, :{:t8. 1482 
, Nairi country, Assyrian name for region 
I south ot Lake Van, 1780, 1002,10 >0 
Nairs, Hindu tribe. :>38 
Nakimolf, Admiral, 5oio 
Namaqua (iNamas), A Incan peoj)!**, :{:58. 
2283, 2284 

Namchao. kingdom of tin* 'Diai, 1 fr)2 
i Namdoji Prau. Burmese ruler (1700 0;t), 
1390 

Namikawa, .iapanese cloisonne worker. 

: 545 

Nana, goddess of Ere< li, 1701.1713,171.5 
I Nanak, religious reformer, India, 1241 
Nana Sahib, m Indian Mutiny, 1300, 

' 1390,5499 5501 

Nancy, battle (1477), 3419 
, Nandar Kumar Brahman : see Kun- 
' comar 

Nandi tribes. 5522 
; Nanking, views, 702, 342 
Nanking treaty (1842), 797 
' Nan Liang, state, China, 1407 
I Nansen, ^idtjof, 0341 42, 0340 
Nantes, Edict of (1598), 4205, 4292 
1 ■— revocation of (1685), 4100, 462.5 
I Napata, ancient kingdom, Africa, 2120, 
i 2244, 2240 

Napier, Lord (1780-1834). 792 
I Napier, Admiral, Sir Charles, 2162 
; Napier, Sir Charles (1782-1853), sind 
i canqiaign, 1290, 6550 

: Napier, Sir Robert : sec Napier of 
Mugaala 

! Napier of Ettrick, Lord (1819 98), 
(iovcrnor-Heneral of India, 1331 
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Nap—Nec 

Napier o! Magdala, Lord, Abyssinian 
expedition (18«8), 12:J7, 22r>6, 5004 
Naples, city, (jaribaldi’s entrance Into 
(1800), 5045 

— kintidoiii of Aragon acuuires, 3999, 

4005 

— coiupierecl by Napoleon (1799), 4693 

— constitution enforced (1820), 4843 

— French king’s claim to, 3830, 3414 

— Hungarian cominest (1347), 3119 

— J(*scpb Honaparte proclaimed king, 

4729 

— medhcval history, 3940-52 

— misgovernmont of Ferdinand T., 4843 

— republicans defeated (1848), 4928 

— rulers (1266-1516), 3975-78 

— Sicilian revolt, 5042 

— trade with Fast, 4054 

— university, 4131 

— V'ictor Fmmanuers campaign against 

(1860-61), .5049 

Napoleon 1., Bonaparte, emperor of the 
French (1804-14), 4676, 4776 

— Austria joins coalition against (1813), 

4758 

— Austrian war (1809), 4743 

— battlefield pictures, 4711-24 

— block.ade of llritish jiorls decree, 473 1 

— lirttish sea power and. 46!)0 

■ - British war (1803), 4710 

— burial in the Invalidci (1840), 4905, 

4909, 4910, 4911 

— - camiiaigns, general survey, 4615-47 

— t’anaduin war ol 1812 influenced by, 

6111 14 

eiossing the Alps, 32 

— Ihrectory dissolved, 4691 

— divorce of .Toseidiine, 4741, 4746 

— educational seherne, 1706 
Egyptian campaign, 2156, 4690-94, 

5499 

— (‘luperor of the French, 4725 34 
Kuropean coalition against (1805), 

472<1 

— exile to Klba (1814), 4760, 47(iO 

— exile to St. Helena, 4768 

— fall of, 4753-00 

lame among the Japanese, 535 

— - 1 irst Consul, 4701-10 

invasion of England, plans, 4735 
Italian campaign, 1679-94 

— Louisiana j)oln'y, 6209 10 

- marriage to Marie- Louise (1810), 
4744 

■ Moderate* i)arty’8 conspiracy against, 

4(586 

— Mohammedanism professed in Egypt, 

2157 

— I’eninsular War, 4739 52 

-- pictures, miseellaneous, 4flS0, 40S1, 
40Sf, 4<iS.'i, 4(iS7, 4090, 4091, 4092, 
4093, 4700, 4707, 4709, 4720,4727, 
4729, 4730, 4731 

— J’olaiul polie.N, 4732 

— portraits. 4093-4700, 4725 

— j'nissian league with Russia against 

(1813), 4756 

— Fnissian war (1806), 4731 

— religion, 4705 

relr(*at from Moscow, 4755 

— return from Elba and (Inal over¬ 

throw, 4761-66 

— rise to power, 4642-44 
Royalist plot against (1803), 4710 

-- Russian alliance at treaty of Tilsit 
(1807), 4733 

— Russun w^ar (1807), 4732 

— Russian war (1812), 4754 

— Rn.sso-Austriuii eoalitinn against, 

4693 

Si)anish policy. 4734, 5057 -64, 

— Syrian campaign, 4692 
Trafalgar’s influence on T*lans, 4735 

— Waterloo campaign (1815), 4767-68 
Napoleon III., emperor of the French 

(1852-70), 4949-56, 5005-32, 5093- 
5123 

— American policy, 6246 

— attempt on French throne. 4905 

— Austrian and Prussian policy (1866), 

5069,5070,5078 

— llritish policy towards, 4977-81 

— (lavour’s alliance with, 5036 j 

— flavour’s influence over, 5042 I 

— “ compensations ” for Prussian ag- i 

grandisements claimed, 5080, 6085 


, Napoleon XII. and Count Bismarck 
after Sedan, 51 IS 

— declaration of war. 510.3 

— decline ot power, 5093-5123 

— deposed (1870), 5123 

— Emperor Francis Joseph's meetings 

with (1867), 5087 

— empire re-established. 4952, 5005-32 

— Franeo-Pru.ssian War (1870), 4787, 

5109-11 

— liberal measures (1867), .5086 
' —in London, 4993 

— Mexican policy, 6000-4 

— Orsini’s bomb outrage, 4992. 5020 

, —Pius IX. supported by, 4974, 5040, 

! 5093 

' — portraits, 4953, 5025, 5100, 5107 
; —as president and dictator, 4784, ! 
i 49.50-56 

, —presiding over council at the 
Tuileries, 5113 

— prisoner in the hands of the Pnis- 

slans, 5119 

— Pnissiriii jadicy, 4786, .5069, 5070, 

5078 

— Siame.se delegates received, 5031 

— social policy, 5265 

— surrender (1870). 6117, 5121 
Napoleon code, 47o6 

Napoleon Joseph, king of Rome, dnkc 
of RcichsUdt (1811 1832), 4745 
Naqsh-i-Rustam, tombs at, 1811, 1SJ2, 
JS13, 1S77 

Naraggara, battle (202 ii.r.), 2649 
Narai, king of Siam (c. 16.50), 1404 
Naramsin, Babylonian ruler, 61, 1594, 
1700 

— sculptures, 263, 204, 270, 1704 
Narbonaid, king of Babylon, 61 
Narbonne, 4133, 3986, 4093 
Narcissus, Roman freedman (41 a.i>.), 

2719, 2720 

Nares Arctic expedition (1875), 6310, 
0337 

Narmer, ancient Egyptian king, 2017, 
2032, 246, 247, 2020, 24S 
Naraia, Roman colony, 2634 
Narraganselt Indians, 6o46 
Narses, Bomau general, 3372, 3460 
Narses, king of Persia, 1877, IS77 
Narva, battle (1700), 4151, 1500 
Narvaez, Panfllo de, 5898, 6ol4 
Narvaez, Ramon Maria, duke of 
Valencia, ministry (1848), 49oo 
Nasebv, battle (164.5), 4347 
, Naselli, governor of Palermo (1820), 4844 


National Assembly, oc/momic conditions 

under, 6384- 88 

** National Congress/’ India self-govern¬ 
ment organisation, 1343 
National Covenant (1638, Scotland), 
4334, 4365 

“ National factories ” of France, 4949 
, National Ouard of France, 46.50, 4H05 
I Nationalists, Irish party, 4772 
- Soiifh .4lrican i>arty, 231.5 
National Society ((rcrunn), .50.')-> 
Nations, Battle of the (1813), 4758 
Nations of the world, alphab<>t of the 
world's races. 311-52 

— lihronological chart, 74-77 

— sec also names of nations 
Native states of India, area, 1363 

— Lawrenec’s poli(“y, 1324 

— supreme (lovernment’s relations 

with, 1354 

— sec also names r)f stales 
Nattmussor, Swedish political facti(m, 

4580 

Natural selection theory, 92. 6392 lo 
Nature, man’s place iu. 1.5-35 
Nature worship, 205, is 17 
Naucratis, Hrei'k settlement, 1789, 2126 
2591 

Naupactus, Peace Congress ot, 2.586 
Nausicles, Athenian general, 2532 
Nautch dance, 1247 
Navajos. Athabascan trilx*, 321, 5720 
Navarino, battle! 1827), 2161,4855, 4856 
Navarino, Bay of, 4S50 
, S&v&rre, l)i.sb)ry (15th century), 3999 
j—independence and growtii of king- 
I - ,n (12th century), 3980-88, 
3991-93 

! — Spain annexes, 3833 
Navas de Tolosa, hatth’ (1212), 3991, 
3993, 4007 
Navero. E. G., 5985 
Navies : see under countries 
Navigation Acts (1651-60), British 
colonial, 6190-92 

— Dutch trade atfeets, 1385, 4614 

— enf«>reement against ILS.A., 6203 17 

— N. American colonies affecting, 6039, 

1 6016, 6071-76 

1 — provisions and result, 4351, 4619 
' -(1846-49) repeal. 6195 
Naviglio, b.-ittle (1859), 5026 
Naxos, island, 1814 

Nazareth, drusaders »‘aptur(*. 3387, 4040 
Nazibugash : see Shii/.igash 
Nazi-maruttash, king of Babylon, 1654 


Nasir, Aldxassid ciliph, l('<'5 
Nasir, Omayyad governor in Khorassau 
(747), 1929 

Nasir Allah ol Bokhara (1827-60), 1518 
Nasir ed-din, the Ayiibrlde governor of 
Damascus (1260), 1969 
Nasir ed-din, shah of Persia (1848-98), 
1988, 1990, 1991 
Nasir ed-din, Khodja, 298o 
Nasir ed-din Khusru Khan : see 
Khiisrii .Shah 

Nasir ed-din Mahmud Shah, ruler in 
slave dynasty (1246- 60), 1219 
Nasir ed-din Sabuktegin of Ghazni, 
Indian conquests, 1951, 1215 
Nasir Mohammed, Mameluke sultan 
(1293 -1341), 2151 

Nasir Ullah Khan, amir of Afghanistan, 
European antipatliics, 5503 
Nassau, duchy, 4835, 5080, 5081 
Nassau, Bahamas, 0192 
Nastesen, Ethiopian king, 2128 
Natal, Boer struggle with British, 5514- 
16 

— British supremacy asserted, 2319 

— constitution and government, 5567 

— defences, 5593 

j —education, 5590 

— first Boer settlement, 2318 
--11 Hive qiiestiuii, ::>44 

1 — self-government, grant, 5648 
; — statistics 
! — Zulu power, 2287 
Natalie, queen of Servia, 5321 
' Nataputta, founder of Jainism, 1198 
I Natchez Indians, 338 
I National African Company : see Royal 
I Niger Company 
; National Assembly, France, constitution 
under Louis XVI., 4639, 4648,4649 


Nazim Pasha, 5321 
Ndlambe, Katlir chief, 5509-10 
Neale. Edward Vansittart, 5257 
Neandathal, race ot primitive man, 152, 
338 

Nearchus the Cretan, Macedonian ad¬ 
miral and explorer, 50, 1421, 2566, 
2592 

Nabaioth, of the Bible : see ]S'al>aiati 
Nebenius, Karl Friedrich, 4838 
Neb-hapet Ra Mentahotep, king of 
Egypt, deification of, 2067 
Nebo, god,1015 
Nebraska, F.H.A., 0230-31 
Nebuchadnezzar I., king of Babylonia 
((‘.noon.!’.), 1609,10.50, 1701 , 1608 
Nebuchadnezzar II., king of Babylon 
(604-562 H.O.), 1580-81, 1623 20 

— hnildings, 1025, 2821 

— clForts to improve trading facilities, 

1424 

— instructing his generals, 1024 

— irrigation W’orks, 1634 

— .Terusalem captured and destroyed 

(586 H.C.), 1781, 1779 
! —.Tews carried into caiitivity, 1754 

— palace ruins, 1025 

— Zedekiah sentenced by, 1780 
Nebuchadnezzar III., rebel subject of 

! Darius: see Nidintu-Rel 

1 Nebula, evolution of earth from, 79- 
I 88, 81, 83, 84 

j Necherophes, king of Egypt, 2033 
Necho!^, king of Egypt (610-595 n.o.), 
I 1623, 1780, 2125 

Necho, prince of Sa'is and Memphi.s 
I (c. 671 B.O.), 2122 

’ Necker, Jacques (1732-1804), French 
financier, 4567,4568,4649,4570,4572 
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Neotanebus I., kiiiR of 2128 

Neotanebug 11., kiuK ot iOKypt, 2120 
Nelerai-ka-Ra, king of Egypt, 2037 
Nelerhotep, king of Egypt, 2050 
Neler-ka-Ra, king of Egypt, 2038 
Nefer-khepru-Ra, king of Egy;»t ; gee 
Amenhotep IV. 

Nelerkberes, king of Egypt, 2031, 2033 
Nelertari, qneeti of Egypt, 2109 
Negri, Theodore, 4854 
Negritoes, bruncli of Ethiupic man, 
.338, 349 

— development of type, 1420 

— of Malaysia, 889-00 

— in IMiilippine Islands, 1009 

— surviving dialects in British Empire, 

5554 

Negroes, people, 338, 2008-10 

— art of Benin negroes, 2203, 2204 

— colour problem of I’nited States 

see IT.S.A. 

— future of in Africa discussed, 5651 

52 

— influence on peoi)le.s of X. Africji, 

2186,2206 

— missionary interest in, 5041 
North African kingdouM, 2217-5f 

— of Nortli (’entral Africa, 226.5-70 

— origin of ciiaract(‘ri.Hti<‘.s. 20-22 

— slavery; see slavery and I'.S.A. 

-- Tropical Afric.a, problem of treal- 
inent, 5629 

— types, 331, 2244 

— see also names of ra<‘es and kingdom 
Negub. tunnel of, 1635 

Negus, title of ruler <»r .Vbyssinia, 2256 
Nehemiah. Hebrew proi»het, 78, 1850 
Nehemiah, Book of, 1849 
Neill. Colonel. 1390 

Neitakert, ciueeu of Egypt: sei 
Nitocris 

Neith, Egyptian goddess, 2097 

Nejd, Arabia. 1908 I 

Nekan : see Neelm 

Nekhebet, Egyptian goddess of biriln 
242, 2097 

Nekhen, town, ancient Egypt, 2014 
Nekherophes, Egyidian king, 2031 
Nekht, king of Egypt, 2032 
NekhtnebI, kings of Egypt: see Nee- 
tanebiis 

Nekusiyar, candidate to Mogul throm 
(1719-23), 1240 

Nelson, Admiral Horatio (1758-1805), 
Arctic <‘.vpeditioM (1773), 6336 
— Cape St. Vincent battle, 4683, 4nHU 
— Copetdiagcii battle, 4701 
— Egyptian campaign, 2156, 4691, 5527 
—• portrait, 473S 

— 1’rafalgar (1805). 4728, 4735-36, 473S 
Nelson, Dr.. 6119-21 

Nemanja, Servian ruler : sec Stephen 1 
Nemart, prince of Shmun, 2121 
Nemean games, 2378 
Nemequene, Zippa king, 5822 24 
Nemeti, (lermanic tribe, 3435 
Nempes, Nigeri.an tribe, 338 
Nemus Diana*, sacred grove of Aricia 
2619 

Nemza, race, 5822 
Neneter, king ol Egyjit, 2033 
Neo-Platonism,. 2872 
Neolithic Age. 154 73, 2013 
Nepal, Imlia. British war with (1814 
15). 1276, 5499 5.501 

— Cliiuesc invasion (1792), 5505 
-sitnation in tlie Hiniidayas, 1121 

Nepete, Homan colony, 2621-22 
Nepherites, king of Egypt (409 u.c.). 
see Naifaaurut 

Nepos, Julius, Boinnn emperor (d. 
480), 2793 

Neretva (or I’agania), Serb province, 
3076 

Nergal, Babylonian god, 1640 
Nergal-shar-usur, king of Babylon ; sec 
Ncriglissar 

Nergal-ushezib, king of Babylon (694- 
93 n.r.), 1619, 1707 

Neriglissar (Nergal-shar-usur), king of 
Babylon. 1626 

Nero, Homan emperor (54-68 A.D.), 

0 2721-24 

— Christian persecutions, 2722, 2860 

— mother mnnlered, 2722 

— portrait, 2723 
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Naro, watcldng Cliristlans burnt alive, 
2866 

Nero, C. Clandins, consul, 2648 
Nero, Claudius Drusus, Kuman general: 
see Drusus 

Nero, Tiberius Claudius, Roman general : 

see Tiberius Claudius Nero 
Nerses Bllaletsi, Armenian cathulicus 
(1066-73), 3025 

Nerses in., Armenian patriarch (640- 
61), 2929 

Nertchinsk, treaty (1680), 414 
Nerva. Human emperor (97), 2748, 2748 
Nestorians, 338 

— in Central Asia, 1479 

— in China, 825 

— doctrines of JVestorius. 2890 

— - wedding guests, 1479 

Nestoritts, patriarch of Constantinople, 
doctrines, 2890 
Neterkara, king of Egypt, 2040 
Neterkhet, Egyptian Ung, pyramid of, 

Netherlands. 4253-62, 4417-30, 4609- 
14. 5357-63 

— area and population 
-art, 413.5-36, 4418 

I - in Atlantic Ocean history, 3655-67 
1 — Belgian revolt agaimst (1829 38), 
4873 

, — Belgium united with (1813), 4872 

— British nav.al wars. 4351, 4419, 

i 4420, 4422, 4620, 552.5-27 

: — colonies : see names of colonies 
I —commercial history, 4609-14, 5363 

— currency 

— barrier treaty with England (1709), 

4462 

— education to-day, 5234, 5360 

— Elizabeth's negotiations with, 4273, 

4283 

— finance 

— French war (1671), 4424-25 

— government 

j —independence declared (1648), 4156 

— Indian Ocean inllnence, 1433 

— industry of to-day, 

[—Louis AJV.'s relations with, 4404, 

[ 4417-30 

; — modern conditions, 5234 35, 6357- 
I 63 

— Napoleon’s alliance with, 4683 

1 — Naiioleou’g annexation of (1810), 
4716 

— recent events, 5363 

— slave trade In W. Africa, 5474 

— social d«miocracy in, 5278 

— social reforms, 5234 

— South African wars with Hotten¬ 

tots (17t.h century), 2282 

— S. American trade, 5949-52 

— S])anish naval defeat (1607), 4325 

— Spanish rule, 4153, 4253 62 

— Cnited Netherlands founded (1579), 

4261 

— united with Empire (1548). 4220 

— \'irginia trade, 6038 

Netrimu, king of Egypt: sec Neneter 
Neubrunn, battle (1866), .5079 
Neuburg, palatinate, 4295, 4388 
Neuohatel, 22 
Neuenburg, 4903, 5018 ‘ 

Ne-ueser-ra, king, pyramids of, pUte 
facing 1953, 20.37, 2038, 2038 
Neusohl, Hungary, 3137 
Neuss, siege (1474), 3654 
Neville's Cross, battle (1340), 3915 
Nevis, Leeward Islands, 6184, 

6198-99 

New Amsterdam, 0050-56, ei92 
New Britain, native of, 942 
New Brunswick, 

— camping party, 6124 

— early settlers and history, 6122. 

6134 

— Indian tribes, way of living, 6023 

— modern trade and prosperity, 6154- 

56 

New Caledonia, natives, 939, 040 
New Carthage, Spain, 2640, 2648 
Newcastle, Duke 0 ! (d. 1768), 4514, 4515 
New England, Canadian relations with 
in time of early settlers, 6033-35 

— Canadian settlers ; see Canada 

— colonisation, 4329, 6045-56 


Nec—New 

New England, Navigation Act, 6203 
Newfoundland, history (1407-1000), 
6177-70 

— acciulsition by Sir Humphrey Cil- 

bert, 5445 

— British recover, 6035 

— Cartier's explorations, 6016 

— D’Iberville conquers, 6035 

— discovery by Cabots, 6177, 6324 

— discovery by Corteroal, 6013, 6321 

— discovery by Northmen, 3546, 6011 

— education, 5500 

— English settlement, 5453, 6018 

— fisheries, 6011-18, 6019, 6068, 6101, 

6175, 6177-79, 6324-26, 6378 

— government, 5574, 5048, 6176. 6178. 

6378 

— lumber industry, 6185 

— views, 6179-83 

New France : see Canada 
New Granada. 5918, 5960-94 
New Guinea (Papua), administration, 
5578 

, —area, 945 

— British take po8.session in 1883, 

1074, 1075 

— Cook's expedition (1768), 6345 
i — education, 5592 

— lake dwellings, 165 

, — Papuan language, 5554 
; — Papuan people, 339, 889, 890, 942, 
5624 

— recent history, 6362 

— tree dwellers, 20 

New Hampshire, colonisation, 0046 
New Hebrides. 939, 6362 
New Jersey, 6053 
New Lanark, 5245, 5247 
Newman. Cardinal. 4895, 4806 
New Orleans, 6029, 6209, 6068. 6250 
New Orleans, battle (1814), 4776, 6114 
New Plymouth, foundation, 6045-46 

New Providence, West Indies, 6188 
New Siberian Islands, 124, 6336 
New South Wales, 1029-50 

— eommercial crisis (1843), 1046 

— constitution (1842), 1047 

— constitution and government, 1072, 

5576 

— convict settlements, 1031, 1048, 

5479 

— development, 104.3-50 

— federal movement, attitude towards, 

1084, 1089 

— founding of eolony, 1029 41 

— gold discoveries, 1076 

— Industrial Arbitration Aet (1901), 

1083, 1096 

— Labour Party, 1083, 1093 

— land question in modern times, 1080 

— legislative couneil, 5575 

— protection, 1096 

— sejiaration of Victoria from (1850), 

1060 

— sheep farming, introduction, 1034 

— tantt pulley, 1096 

— Wages Dispute Bill (1908), 6360 
New Spain, 5960 

Newspapers : see press 
New Sweden, 4382 

New Testament, canon, history of con¬ 
struction, 2865 

Newton, Isaac (1643-1727), 4143, 4473, 
4476 

New York, city, foundation, 6053 

— Frontenac’s scheme to capture, 0032 

— smart set, 6306-11 

— views, 6260, 6280, 6281, 6293, 6313, 

6315 

— War of Independence, 6087-6100 

— Well’s criticism, 6306-14 
New York State, 6203, 6217, 6220 
New Zealand, 085-1002 

— aborigines: see Maoris 

— agriculture, 986 

— circumnavigation by Captain Cook, 

6345 

— cities, 993 

— compulsory military training 

— decrease in indigenous population, 

5626 

— defences, 5.593 

— discovery by Dutchman. 6457 
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New—Nor 

New Zealand, " DiviuliKniRlif, " oflored 

to throat Mritaiii, IdOii 

— early inhabitants, oriyin, r)(>L'4 

— - eduj'al ion, 

~ irold discoveries^ 997, 

— yoverniucnt and ndnihiistration, 

— Ha\\k(‘”s liay f'onb'n'ncc (999 

— Jndtistrial Arl>itration Act., 1002 

— industries, 997} 

labour and land laws. KKM 

— Maori wars (18la-is, isdo-ro) 

IHH, OOd, 99(1, 99S, r).}2l 
—- map, 9S(! 

— ■ ixjpulatioii. Os.'), 1002 

— pof't.d and telcyi.iph rate.-, ]()()2 

— reeiM\* bislory, 1002 

— seenes. 9fil. 9S9, 991, 993, 995 

99(1, 997, 99S, 999, 1099 

— self'poverninent, 51)48 

New Zealand Company (l.s2.')4, 000 
Ney. Marshal (non isi.a), < 1757 , l7is 
47«(), 47.15 

Nezahuacoyotl, ('hicbimec (■miieror. 
r)7Hr)-07 

Nezahiialpilli, ('hicliimcccmia'ror, ;»70:i 
5800 

Nezih. i)atlle (isiio), 211)2 
Nezira Bey 0 ! Bremet, All)aniun i)oet 
po(<nis ol, ;ui(>() 

Nez Perc<*3, Noidi Aineriejin uihc, :taH 
Ngaundere, province of Adaniawa, 2228 
N^oyo, native kingdom, 2;tlo 
Nguyen Angue, king of Annain, 1111 
12 

Nguyen Hoang, ruler of Annani. lllo 
Niagara, <»ll l-i:t, iMoo. (ipoH, () 0.*)8 
Niagara Falls, ()()2(), (12!f, (1211 
Niam-Niam, African i)<'()i)le, :{2l, 220,'), 

22 (is, f)r)i;{-i8, . 5 . 52:5 21 

Nibi, king of Kllipi, lliTl 1701) 

Nicffla, 2.51)4, 4018 20 
Nicfea, <*ouncil of (.‘52.5), 2870 

— (787), 20 : 50 . 29/1 

Nicman Creed, 2870 

Nicanor, general ol Antigonns, istss 
Nicanor, Maecdoiuan eonunander. 2.510 

Nicanor, Syrian coniniander, 18.5<) 
Nicaragua, 

— fedeiMfion witli ('••nir.il Aineriean 

.stales. (;oo7 

— inonntions, 5729 

— Naloi;i r.'ices in, .57.51) 

— i)ostage rales, 

— statistics, 

— T^.S. incorporation sclienie, (i2()t) 
Nicaragua Canal. 100 . 5 , <i2()i) 
Nicaraguans. :i:58 

Nice, aO.'l?, .50 41 

Nicephorus L, Ttvzantinc cniiieroi 

(.802-810). 2010 

Nicephorus IL, llvzantiiic cniixTor 
(0(1:5-01)0). 20,52, 2959 I 

Nicephorus III. (llotanciatcs), llvzan-| 
line cuijMTor (lo78- 81), 20.57 
Nicephorus, palriareb of l.'onstanti- 
noplc (801) 1.5), 20:57 
Nicephorus Blemmydes, (Irccdx scliolar 
of i:51li century. 2072 
Nicephorus Fhocas, Byzantine general, 
Bulgarian ciiin])aign (8i)r)), :5o:57 
Nicetas, patriarch of ('r)nstautinoi)h- 
(71)1)-80), 2017 

Nichiren, Japanese Buddliist saint, 
51.5, 51(1, 5 IS 

Nicholas, patriarch of Con.stantinonle, 
2940 

Nicholas, (liiarani convert, 50:55 :5t) 
Nicholas I., prince ol Montein'gro (1841) 
5:522. 5:528 

Nicholas I., iiope (858 67), 37 18 -in 

— cxeoinniunieatioii of riiotins. 2802 

— forged decretals used, 157(42 1)4 

— marriage of Lothalr III.opposed.:50;5f> 
--negotiations with Bori.s of Bulgaria, 

29411 

Nicholas IL, pope (1058 01 ), ,'404.‘l 44 , 
3.504, 3942 

Nicholas III., pope (1277-80), 827, 3953 
Nicholas V., pope (1447 55), 20‘)4, 3400, 
2988, 4125-28 

Nicholas I., tsar of Russia (182.5-55), 
Crimean policy : see Crimi^an War 

— ftcrman policy, 4966 

— and Poland (18.35), 4782 


Nicholas I., portrait, 4S50 

Schleswig-Holstein ipieHtion, 4944 
—; Turkish policy, 50(16-5010 
Nicholas H., tsar ol Russia (1804), 
5195-96 

— pictures, 5J.9.S, 5199, 5209, 5.10J 
Nicholas Longobardi, 827 
Nicholas Mavrocordato, voivtsle of 
Wallachia (1716 ;}()), 30.58 
Nicholson, John. 1308. 5.5111 
Nicholson's Nek, h.attle (1890), 2:538 
Nicias, peace of, 2512 
Nicobarese, 338 
Nicolas : see Nicholas 


Nilgiri Hills, Judin, 1125, 1150, 1157 
Nilitio group of Sudanese negro tribes. 

338 

Nilotic family of languages, 55 .t 
Nilus, Chnstiun mystic (d. e. 4:50), 2883 
Nilus, lionnit. 3725 
Nima Quick(‘, Maya chief, >7 58 
Nimegiien, Irenty (1678). 1160 , 4130 
Nimes, Rf)ninM town, 2777 
Ntmes, Kiliel of draec (1629), 4205 
Nimrud. nneieiit Bnhvloninn eily, 1654, 
166:5, 279, 1(155, I97)9. plate Ineing 
1669 


Nicolaus of Damascus, hi.storinn, 2992 ■ 

Nicolet, Jean. 6022 1 Ijuiidings, 2 . 0 , 

Nicomedes L, king of Ilitliynia, 1827,1 , 

JS27 destriietKie ol (607 H.O.), 1580, 1686, 

Nicomedes m.. king ol Bitlivnia, 1.S31. ' . 
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Nicomedia, 287:5 
Nicopoli, hallle (1392), :;120 
Nicopolis, 'Thrace. 2750 
Nicuesa, Diego de, 58 <n 
Nidaros, Norway ; sec hrontheim 
Nidintu-Bel (Nebuchadnezzar III.), 
rebellion against harms, I 8 I 0 
Niebla, Castile e«)iujners, 3995 
Nieboer, writer on Klaver>. 28 10 
Niebuhr. Barthold G. (1776 1831), 4827, 
4S29 

Niel, General Adolphe (18n2-69). .50*26 
Nietzsche on evoluth)n, 6414-17 
Niffer : hoc Nippnr 
Nigantha,, 1198 

Niger, Pescennius. electe<l Roman 
emi)eror in Syri.i (193), 2763 
Niger, river, 2278, 222 :{ 

Nigeria, British I'.Kjx'ditions (1886 
1906), .5518 19 

— Tlrili.sli forci's in, 55'.* 1 

— clay lamps imulc in. 227 9 

— education in southern province, 

5.589 

— - front K'rs. 2278 

tiiliin' <lisciis.M('d, 5647 

— (»ovcrnniciit and adiiiinistralion, 

5570 

— native open-air .school, 5595 
Nigerian group os &uuaiie:(‘ negro 

tribes, :5 ’.8 


)f the Milani, 1646, 

1617 

moimini'id records. 276. 277, H152 
- mound Iroin .Mossiil. 1917 
I — Xahntn’s denunciation ol. 1784 

Nimrud p:daccH restored, plate lacing 
pag" M»69 

— silii.ilioii, l.)72 
Nineveh, battle (267 a.p.). 2917 
Ningirsu, hag:ish divinity, 1595 
Ningpo, OIX'II Id foreign tiadc, 5505-6 
Ninib-apil-Eshara, king ol \ssM i;i. lti.55 
Ninib-kudurn-usur, king ol Bah) Ionia, 

1610 

Nino. Peralonso. 5S89 
Nippon : sec iionshn 
Nippon Yiisen Kaisha, 601 
Nippur, Bahvloni.in cil> , antiipiity, 1630 

— docimit' ■ s rcganliug. 16:56 
17l:imiti .macks. 1700 . 1 ii:5 

-- Sumerian iiyisiinid. 26) 

■ — worsliip ol Bel. 1558 |6".u. ‘jdS 

Niqmrans, Nahnan p<‘oplc, ‘.i. ■' 

' Nirvana, 1196, l |u7 
Nisco. N., historian of Kalv, 3975 
; Nish, h-ml- (144:5). 2987 
Nishada. inhc, 115S. 1169 
Nisib, ha I 111* (18:59). (891 
I Nithard, historian. :55S1 
I Nitocns, (piccii o| lOg.vpl, 20:59 
Nitrate shipping at J’isagua, 7j9S(1 
I Nitrogen m llu* air. 95 
I Nizam of Haidarabad, origin of title*, 
lish i)urt> : ace Nat I- 1 1 -*^ 

( Nizam el Mnik, vizir ol tlic Scljuk 
sultan, killed by issassjus. 1961 


Nightcaps, Sw 

mosst )r 

Nightingale, Florence, l99o , , , , 

Nigriiiius, Airdiusi 118), Itoinan general.; -'‘izam Iskander, nil(*r ol tlx* I'uniah 
2754 and hellii (<: 1517),,1224 

Nihab, Egyptian king 2nl6 ' Nizam Shah, dvnasty loiindcd in 

Nihilistsof Russia, 519:5, .5/.')4, 5195,.7/9.7 , Alim.Mlnagar ( I 190) 1224 

Nihongi, ancient clironich*s ol Japan. ' Nizam-uI-Mulk, ruler olClutraKd. 189.5), 
4.58. 461, 462 13 46 

Nii. ancient city. Svria. 2072. 2o75 ' Njegos, Danilo Petrovic, :!loj 

Nijni Novgorod', Russia. 1221 . :5;50 4,././(/.J ! Niord, Nors.* deit), :55:54 
Nika riots at Byzantium (5.52), 2910 ■ Nkole, natm*stale, East Alriea. 2:!02 

Nike, temple ol. 2517 ' No. social )x)sition in .l:i).im. 445 

Nikko, Japan, 52o, 429, 427, 501 , .502, Noah’s Sacrifice, Maclis. V picture, 297 
.503 i Noailles, Madame de, 5:;.s6 

Nikolaus : see* Nicholas j No-Amon : s'*t* 'Tlu l)cs 

Nikolsburg, peace (1622). 3129 1 Nobles, battle ol tlie (. to) 2206 

Nikon, piitriareh of Mos.-ow, :5:52l*, 3329 Nobunaga : 

Nile, river. 2022 - 23 


harins’ canal to the Red S«*a, 1812 

— cataract, 2923 

— dams, 2168 

e;irl.v Arabian division into llirce 
arms. 5662 

Eg.vpl’s deix'iulencc ni>on, 2173 

— fixed time-table for floods. 2176 

— flowing with honey legend. 2033 

— fortilieations built bv Senusre.t III.. 

20.56 

— importance, ol, to Egvpt, 217:5 

— influence of iiisiiflicii'iit floods on 

early dynasties, 2040 

— irrigation s.vsteins, 1632, 

— map of the basin, 2022 

— map of the della. 2024 

— mud deposit, rate, 2:53 

— origin of name, 202:5 

— prehistorie times, 23:5 

— .scenes on, 2025 

— swamp dwelling races of the Upper 

Nile, 2266 

— time tanle of, 2170 

Nile, Battle of the (1789), 2150, 4691, 
4771, .5.527, 46f(S 
Nile god, 2 GS9 


Ot:i Nohiinag.’i 
Nodzu, Field Marshal. 599 
Nogai, .Mongol g(*ni'ral, 650 
Nogai Khan. 'I'artai ciiiel, :;o46 
Nogais. Mongo] people, :5::8, 149*2 
Nogi, General Count. 599 
Nola, I ’’.trnscan town, 212:’. 

Nomads, t'arl.v history in Central Asia, 
1 4 (0 5(1 

— rise and fall of nation.s in CenfraJ 

A.sia, 1 465-71 

— typ.'s, 37(1, 1442, 1411, iK93 
Nomarch, oflicial of ancient l’;g\ pt, 2054 
Nombre de Dios, Drake’s att vek (1572), 

51*18, 6017 

Nompanem, Cliih(*ha king. 5818 
Nonoual, Tutnl \ius inhabit, 5750 
Nootkas, North American trilic, 57o7 
Norbert, St. (d. 11.’54), 3699 
Nordenskiold, Arctic (*x|)cdition (1878), 
6329, 6:540 

Nordenskiold, Gustaf, dirt dwi'llings 
discovered, 5716 

Nordlingen, battle (163 4), 4:508 , 4 3 82, 
43S3 

Norfolk Island, 907, 5480, 1032 
Noricum, Roman i*rovincc, 2432, 3436, 
3455 
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Norman Conquest ol England, 

38r)7-r)4. :is:in 

Normandy, Ducny ol, sri.'iO-yl, 
4010, nrioo 

Normann Ehrenfels, Count (1784 -1822), 
4«r)4 

Normans, :t:i8 

— disitpiKiaranoe from Mediterranean, 

2 :il)r> 

— in Italy, 2:i04, 3.^)r,2, 8040 et hcci, 

— in Normandy, 887S, 8j'»0-r»l, 4010 

— rise ol power, 2:504-^0.', 

— sea-going Norman warriors, -'itld 
Norsemen : see Nortlimen 

North, Frederic, Lord : see (.luildford, 
Earl of 

North Africa : se(“ AIokx * *), Ac. 

North African Mission, &042 
Northallerton, ))att]e (hattie of the 
Standard) (1188). m.l, 801:1 
North America, aboriginal tribes, liis- 
torv. r)07r)-7H, .^)(j01-r)724 

— aboriginal tribes, rel itiona with 

eolonlsts. 0044-56, 0072-78 

— Jtrilisii colonies revolt : se<? t’nlted 

Sta1<-s 

— Ilritish Kriiftire after I’eace of l‘aris 

(170.8), 0(171 

— - Jlrifish poss(*ssioria, 00.5,5: see also 

iiiiines of colonies 

— Ilritish st.njggli* for ]to\ver against 

Kreneli, 4.50.5, 1.518, 00.57-0.8 

— Cabot’s discoveries, 8000-10, .5880 

— colonial boundary disputes, 0054 

— colonial trade, 0071-78 

— disectveries aft<‘r ('oliimbus, 0011 18 

— discovery ami e<i|onisation, 1112 J.'l 

— Drift period, 180 
'—English missions, 6044 

— maj'. (ioni 

— ]ireiiistorie land eonneotions with 

Europe and Asia, 122 
.— Viking I'Xpeditions. 4001, 5002, Ool 1 

— see also Canada, I’nitKi States, A:o. 
Northampton, peace (1820), 8015 
North Battlelord Bridge, (kiuada, 6 (.55 
North Borneo, 022, .>.>(>(■> 

Northbrook, Thomas George Baring, 

1st Earl ol (1820-100.5), 1:181, III H 
North Carolina, llritisli e(»lonies, early 
liistory, 00 IO- 42 

North Devon, \retie lenions, 0888 
North-east Passage, search for, 5058, 
0017: s('e also Aretif’ cNploraliou 
Northern Nigeria : see Nigeria 
Northern War, the Great (1700-21): 

see (Ireat \orthern \N j»r 
North German Confederation, formation 
5085 

Northmen (Vikings), 8.88, :}520 50 

— Charlemagne’s attempts to repel. 

.8 4'.)2 

— civilisation of, 2:150 

--early e.vpioits and evoeditions, :i5:u> 

— early relations uith llussians, 8181 

— influence of tlieir expeditious, :J5.50 

— inva.sions of Ihiglaiid by ; see 

Danes 

— latidin leelaud, .•:.57 

— languages spread bv, 4o01 

— marilime e\|)loralions, 5001 

■ in (he iMedOerraneati, .880.5-00 

— mytliology: see Scandinavian inytli- 

ology 

— North American xoyages, 4001,5002, 

0011 

— origin and earlv iii.story, 8520-80 

— -and origin of Eist 'reiitons, 8428 

— raid on .Inniala’s teiinde (102<*), 8100 

— rel urn from an overseas expedition, 

:i:i75 

— (rilial divisions, :}5:i4 

— trade nelivilies, 4004-65, 4009-70, 

4070-77, 4088, 4080-87 | 

— voyages of discovery, 4000-10 

— see also Danes, Swedes, Norwegians, 

A'c. 

North Pole : see An tic explnration 

— diseoveiy by Catdam J’eary, 0843, 

0344 

North Sea, 5000, 408n, 5001 

Northumberland, Duke of, regent for 
Kdwiird VI., 4245 

Northumberland, county, Kugland, 
Danish raids and eoiiuuests, 3554. 
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Northumbria, ancient, kingdom Britain, 
8.500 07, 3505, 3911 
North-West Company, 0128 3o 
North-West Passage, attempts tx» dis¬ 
cover, importance to history, 
nil, 4107 

— Davis, expedition to find, 0018 

— elfftct on Britisli Empire. 5400 

— Erohlsher’s search for, 0018 

— maritime effleieney pronmted hy 

efforts to find. 5658, 500.5 ; see 
also Arctic exploration 
Norway, 350.5-70, 4809-75, 4577 79, 
51.53-62, 5411-16 

— area and population 

— cessions to Sweden (1058), 4375 

— constitution (1814), 51.57 

— conversion to Christianity, 3505 

— disputes eoneerniiig the crown 

(11.80-1240), 8500 

— di.s.si>liilion of iinimi xvilh Sweden 

j (1905), 5285-.80, 5412 

— early history, 8505-70 

— geograplnc^al aeeonnt, 8529 

— government (modern), 5420 

— industry and ccmimeree, 

— invasions of Ireland and Seolland, 

[ 8540 

— Irish influence on peo 7 »Ie, :5.542 

- literature, 3570. 4577, 51.59 00 

— modern conditions, 5111-16 

• - Norwegian language spread, 4001 

— people, 888. .'{M-f 

•progress ill 10th century, 5158, 5280 

— scenery, eliaraeteristie views, 

- Scottish possessions held hy, ‘.<911 12 

— Swedish eompiests (e. 1000), 8.571 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4o7o 

— union with J>enmark and decline 

of power, 4579 

— union with Sweden under Magnus II.. 

8574 

— union with Sweden under Charles 

NIV., 5155. 5157 

— see also Northmen 

Norway, Maid of : see Margaret, queen 
of Scotland 

Norwegians : see Norway 
Notaras, Lukas, 2090 
Notation, origin ot system, 208, 2809 
Notker Labeo of St. Gall (d. 1022), :!72.5 
I Nott, Sir William, 1289, 1290, 5.5oo 
Nottingham, Howard of Etnugham. 

Earl of (1.580-1024), 427r,. 5..2.5-20 
Novara, battles, (1518) :{.S84, (1821) 
484.5. (1849) 47.88, 4981-82, 49.58 
Nova Scotia, Aeadians in, OOOO 

- Alexander founds colony. 0022 

— Angl(»-Kreneh struggle for, 00.50, 

0000 01 

I — Briti.sii sc'ttlers, 6107-09 
I —dise»»very, 8540 

- Ereneli and Kngli.sli settlements, 

I eailv history, 0(120-85, 0122, 0184 
I —fruit farm, 6154 

' ■ Eaguendez eireumnavigates, 0oi:i 

— government, 0154 
---modi'rn df.velopment, 0150 

view's, (11774, 61.75, 6J5S 
Novaya Zemlya, di.seovery by Burrougli 
(15.50), 0826 

Novella? of Justinian, 2909 
Novgorod (Holinganl), Hussl.i, .meient 
euiiital of Swedisli kingdom, 8589 

— H.inseatic League’s trade, witli, 40«0, 

4()R1 

— indetjeridenee of prineelv pow'er, 

3:401 02 

— school founded by Jaroslav, .’{297 

— trade in Middle Ages, 4007 -08 

— trading relations with Cgria, 050 

— union with Moscow (1471), 3310 
Novi, l)attle (1799), 4694 

Novi Bazar, 5334 
Novoberdo, Servia, 209.5 
Nsakkaras, Welle, trilic, 348 
Nu tribes, S. America, 5680-86 
Nubar Pasha (1825-99), .5013 
Nuba group of negro tribes. 388 
Nubia, country, Africa, 2248- 50 
—’ converted to Ctirisliaidty, 2248 

— Egyptian campaign against, 2039, 

2055, 20.56. 2U7.S 

— Mamelukes in 1812, 2249 

— Moliammeilan conaiicst (1275), 2249 


Nor—Ode 

Nubia, people, 338, 2244. 224.7. 5551 

— revolt against Aral) rule (854), 2143 

— Seti J.’s imiirovements, 2107 
Nu chi, Asiatic peojile : see Kin 
Nuers, Nilitie tribe, 388 

Nugent, Count Laval (1777-1862), 
4927 28 

Nukhashshe, Syria. 1719, 1727 
Numa Pompilius, 2084, 2634 
Numerianus. Boman emiieror (284 A.D.), 
2778 • 

Numidia, Berber kingdom, 2:482 , 8 88, 
02, 2199, 2200, 2:484. 2050 
Nuncomar, a I4rahmau. 1201 
Nunez Vela, Blasco. 5912 
Nupe. llausa state. 2224. 2227 

- Jtntisli exjX'difion .Tgamsl, 5519 

— clay laiuiis made in, 2271 

— sjieeel) and peofde. i’/.iH, 5555 
Nur-Adad. king of rar.sa. 1598 
Niirchazi, Manelm prince, 0.58 
Nur-ed-din, Seljuk ruler (1145-7:4), 

1902 08. 21-18, 4028 82 
Nur-ed-din Mohammed Selin : see Je- 
haugir 

Nur Jehan, wile of .bdiangir, 12:4 4 
Nur Mahal, favourite consort of .Shah 
Jehan T.. 128.5, 72.4J 
Nuremburg, S. .Sebaldiis s(a(ue, 4180 

— Council (1524), 4180 
Nuremberg ]»eace (15.82). 4191, 4215 
Nurhachu, llrst Manelui emperor of 

China, 788 84. 7.S4 
Nutkas, Indian tribe, :489 
Nutmeg, trade 898 
Nutria, I’ueblo riiiu'^, 5717 
Nuwara Eliya, moimlaiu, .7.750 
Nyangwe. Central Atnea. 2290 
Nyassaland, Africa, admiuistration, 
5500 

— J4ritisli T’roteetorale, 2:!:!2, .5520 21, 

5029 

— tin* N vassa-Tangaiivika road, .76 !0 
Nyaung Mendarah, Durmese ruler, i:494 
Nyslott Castle, Olofsborg. Eiulaml, 3.737 
N.vstad, peace ( 1721 ). 8832 

O 

Oannes, deit> ; see Ea 
Oasr Eggomo, Sudan, 2281 
Oastler, Richard, 089l, 5255 
Oates, Titus, plot (107.s). 4-471 
Oaxaca, 5762. 5770 
Obaidallah. Moslem gimeral. 1920 
Obeid Allah (90X). Norlli Alnean rule, 
J'.*20. into. 2207 
Obertyn, baItJe (1581), .8002 
Obeyd, El, battle (bs.s:!), 2170 
Obi, nv(‘i scene, 670 
Oboda, .Nilhat.•can kmg. l.s.57 
Obongos, I4us)uuau raei', ;'>89 
Obrenovitch, Milos ; see .Milos 
O'Brien, Smith, 4t»75 
Obrier, Pierre, 4 1.84 
Occam, William of, 3715, 8710, 8906 
Oceania, '.>;(7-iou!) 

— beginiimg of hrstory. t).5:4 55 

— eharai'leristies of the islands, 94.5-50 
-- eolonisaliou, 100:4 

— mai*, .'/// 

-- nu.ssioii Work in, lOiit, loos 

— moileni e<*nititious, looo ot), 0::02 

— people, eharaeteristics, ti5()- .58 

— pictures, 737, 0::7-44 

-- Western powers in, 1008 -5 

— see also names of islaiuls 
Oceans, age ol, 88 

— relative sizes, 3S3 

- see also names f)f oceans 
Ochterlony, General, 5499 

Ochus, satrap of H.vrcauia : see Darius 
TI. of Persia 

Ochus, son of Artaverxes IF. : boo 
A rtaxerxes IJl. Oelius 
Ococingo, ruins, 5782 87 
O’Connell, Daniel (1775-1847), 4800. 
4800 

O'Connor, Feargus, 4811 , 5248 
lOctavia, wite of Mark Antony, 2684, 
2702 

I Octavia, wife of emiieror Nero, 2722 
Octavius, C.: see .Augustus, enqieror 
“ Octavius,” of Minueius Eelix, 2862 
” Octroi ” duty, 8790 
Odenathus, king of Palmyra, 1866 
Odessus, Greek colony, 2578 
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Odin, Norso deitv, .I'jdl 

Odo, Abbot (0!>7-4l), :J7(W) 

Odo, rounl.ot (’li:iiiipaKUf((l. 1():{7). ;i77() 
Odo, kin« of h'raiift* (Hss !>S), 
:}7Gi-r>.i, .:7<;r. 

Odoaccr, kmj' of tla* ihTiili (d. 

.‘5 <:> I 

Odoric of Pordenone, f<-7 
Odrysa‘, kiiiL'doin, 

Odryssivans, 2404, 2:i22, 2r)7S 
“ Odyssey," 10, 2170 
(Enotria, <«r<'(‘k iiaiiu^ for Italy, 2111 
Oesel, island, OTos 
Oaversee, l»anic ilHOi) aoori 
Olen : src linda I'rslli 
Olfa, kin« ol .Vcrcia I7r)7 700). ;’..'.o() 
OlYaly, Thomas Fitzgerald, Lord : s(H‘ 
Kildare, 'J’lionias l*'itzg(‘rald, lOlh 
e.o l ol 

OfTa’s D/ke, o.'ioo 
0:;aki, earllKHiake, 210 
O^dai, Ivlian ot 1h(‘ Moiigrils (1220-11), 
772, 14s.> HO 

“ Ogdoas," l».\ Allieri, :5'.t72 74 
Oglethorpe, Sir James (lOOO 17 H.')), 
<0‘orma eolonis(‘d li>, 0012 
Ogolai Khan, Mongol ndei s<‘(‘ Ogdai 
O'Higgins, General (1770 |Ht 2 ). .'i07 1 -h.s 
O hio valley, ahoriginal (nOev ■'•(PtH .<701 
Anglo-Freneli disunte (17 11), OO.'iH 
Olio-iisu-no-mikoto. Prince., 402 
Ojibbeways, Algoiniui.in in lies, 212 
Oiin, ('nipet'or of Japan, 401 or> 

Okaz, \ral>ia, eatly unporlanee, IHOi 
Okerselk, Oadle (1 ho4), .‘iOO:* 

Okhotsk, Sea of. Oho, ooo 
Okitsu. 1('inplt‘, I'.nddliisl image-?, .’iU 
Oklahoma, en'ation ot slate, 027.> 
Okrikas, .Nigerian trila*, 228 
Oktar, linn leader, 2 (i 2 H 
Oku, General Count, 

Okuma. Count, ,>6'J 
Ohod, dideat ot MalioiniiK'd (02,'>), tool 
Olaf I. ('rryggve-jsoni, Norwegian king 
(oo:) 100(0, 2.">0:., 4010, 2.‘.71, 2 h10 
Olaf II. (Haraldsson), Norwegian King 
OOI0-:jo), 2.')0:>-oo, 4oio. inii 
Olav (lixite), Norwi-gian I’lnet, 2.') 10 
Olaf, king ot heniiiafk and Norway 
(12S0 H7), 2..00, 407H 
Olaf, Swedish elneilain. 2:..>7 
Olaf (SKotkoiinng), Swedish King (002- 
1021), 2.'.71 

Olaus, Swedish rel’oriner, 4407 
Olbia, (Ireek eolonx, 2140, 2I.')0, 24H0 
Old Age pensiors in flng’and. 04o2 
Old Calabar, Son (hern Nigeiia, 227H 
Oldcastle, Sir John, 2S02, 2H04 
Oldenburg, 107’. 

Old Man of the Mountains, 1002 
Old Tokio : see Ved . 

Oleg, llnssian ruler :’,2h,'. hh, ;;u'sa 
Olesnicki, Cardinal, 2220 
Olga, l.nssian prinei'ss, 2200 

Olgerd, grand duke ot Lithuania (1241- 
1277), 22IS 

Olid, Cristotal de, r.0O2 
Oligarchy, (.'reek eoneeplion of. 227S 
Oliva, peai’e (1000), 22.'.S. 4202 
Olivares, .Spani.sli niinisier <»l Philip 
IV., 4224 

Olive Branch Petition, oosj 
Olkhonese, Ihinat trihe. 220 
Ollauta drama, r>s:. 1 
Ollantaytambo. Inca ruins, 

Ollech, Colonel, .'>o'>.'» 

Ollivier, Emile, .')0S7, 50DS. r.ooo 
Olmecs, r>”70 

Olmi'itz. Arelihishop’s eastle, -nn 1 

— Austrian imperial family take reluge 

in eastle (JS4H), 4020 

— hishoprie iounded hy Wratislav JJ. 

(1002), 2ir.2 

stipulation of (IS.'.O), 4000-74 
--battle (1800). r.070 

— peace (1470), 2170 

Olopen, lirsl (’hristian missionary in 
Cliina, 82.') 

Olympia, (Ireek santituary 227H, 2J7f!, 
24S() 

Olympias, mother of Ali*xander llie 
(Ireat, 2.'.41, 257.') 

Olympian Games, 2278, 24S j, 2488 
Olyinpus, Mount, 2ft2;i 
Olynthns, town of Asia Minor, fotmded, 
2522 


Olynthns, Macedonian war, 2,')22 24 

— rise to power, 2r»24 2.» 

— S)>artan w'ar, 2520 

Om. megalithie ehaniber at, 109 
Omaguas, trihe, 240, .".oso 
Omahas, Siouun trihe, 244 
Oman, 2202 01 , 5558 
Omar, the second caliph (024 44), 
1011-12, I!) 11 

Omar II., Oinayyad caliph (717 720), 
1020 

Omar, sultan of Jlormi (1840 52), 
2225, 2210 

Omar ibn Chassun (d. 017), 2 O 80 
Omar Pasha, Turkish gem-ral. 200(i 
Omar Shah. Khilji ruler of liellii, 1220 
Omar Khayyam. 78 
Omayyad Caliphs, 1010 - 20 . 2070-S4, 
1025 

Ombos, temple to go«l Sehek. 2nOI 
Om Dulreikat, battle (1800). 5521 
Omdurman, battle ( 180 S), 2171. 5522 
Ommanney, Sir Erasmus, 0:72,', 
Ommayvad : see Oniayyad 
Ommiade : siv (>ma.\ya<i 
Omortag, Ihilgarian ruler of Olli 
ei'idiiry, 2().{(‘., 2040, 2041 
Omphalopsychiles, Christian si'cf, 2071 
Om‘i, king ol Israel. 1700 
Omri, royal bouse ol, 1772, 1782 
On, Siberian juinee. O.'.'i 
On, H(‘liopolis obelisk. 207) t 
Oneidas, Amenean Imiians, 00 '.1 
O’Neill family, in Ireland, 1207 08 
O’Neill, Hugh, Karl ol Txroiie- see 
'I'vrone, Hugh O’NimII, earl ot 
O’Neil, Shan, 4207 

Ong Khan (or Wang), rival Mongo! 

le.nler to (lenglii.s Khan. 1482 
Ouomarchus, I’boeian general. 2522 
Onondagas, iro»iiioian tribe, 221 , 0027, 
00.24 

Ontario, agri<*ullnre, 01-22 40 

Ainerieaii inxasion (1812)^ 0112 14 
area 

— ^•dm•ation • him* Canada 

— industries and trade., 0142- 10 
opening up of proxinee. OI08 

-- |»rovinee created (1701), 0100 
Opata-Pima, Nahiian tube, 220 
Open company, 1002 ot 
Ophir, 2202 

Opimius, L., Boinaii Consul, 2055 
Opio, Uabylonian town, I'.OI 
Opium trade, abolition a,iem])l<(l b.x 
llrifish (1820). 702 
-■ edict of lt»0() against, 822. 852 

— smoking abolisheii in ('binese ann.v, 

852 

• trade xxitb India, 85? 

— war witli China (1810-42). 90 

701 02. 791, ,97), 707, 5505 -00 
Oppas, Arebbishop ol Sexilie, 2512 
Opritshina, tsar’s pnxale proi.erty in 
Knssia, 2222 

Orakzai, I’atlian elan. 1522 
Oran, eompiered by Spain (1500), 1500 
Orang-Benua, Malay tribe. 2:10 
Orange Free State: see Orange Hixer 
(Vtlony 

Orange River, 200 | 

Orange River Colony (former Orange 
Free State), I’.asiito xvars. 2224, 
5514 

— Tloer indepencleiiee. 2220, 5510 

— Itoer si‘ttlenient, 2218 

-' llrilisfi annexation (lOOO), 2242 

— Jlrilisb siiTireniaev (Lsts 54), 2220. 

5510 17 

— British war (1800 1002), 2222 42 

— constitution and governiiienf, 5507 

— constitution granted (1007), 2244, 

50 IS 

— — detenees, 5502 

— - edneatioii, 5500 

diamond Helds ownersliip disimte, 
2220 

— organisalion of Free Slate, 2222-24 

— statistie^ 

Orang-LaiUs, Malay tribe. :$26 
Oranienbaum Palace, 

Oraon, Druvidian tribe, 1152 
Orcagna, sculpt 11 .-e by, 2002 
Orchan, ruler 01 ottoman Turks, 1072 
Orchomenus, Greek city, 2401 
Orchomenos, battle (e, 86 b.C.), 18:14 


OrdalafH, fort ruled by, 'or,8 

Ordan Padjah, 1480 

Ordeal, trial by. 217, 210, 222 

Ordonnarce du Commerce (l<>72), 4024 

Ordono II., 2085 

Ordos. Sharras tribe. 244 

Oregon, 0227 20 

Orejones, Spam^li nann* lor Incas, 5870 
Orellana, Francisco de., 5 uio 
Oreseoli family, oxerilirow (1022). 2040 
Orestes, leader ol the linns (475), 
2702 

Orestes, king of Macedonia, 25*24 
Orestes, saeriliei* of, 24 44, 2117) 

Orford, Robert Walpole. Earl of (1070- 
1715): s(*e Walpole 
Organa, prince of the Kiitiirgurs (7th 
eenliiry). 2022 
Orgneil, Mont, .Jerst*y, 7>00l 
Origen, of Alexandria, father of (he 
Church, 2S(iS. 2S(>9, 2871 
Orissa, famine ( 1800 ), 1221 
Orizaba, Mexico, oooo 
Orkhan, Turkish «*mii- : sei* Crklian 
Orkney Islands, 2542 
Orleans family, repn*-?entat ix e on 

I''reneh throne (182n). 4S7n 
—-SIM* also CliMsdaii nam(*s ol dukes 
ami Loins JMiili[)pe, king of 

France 

Orleans, Fram*!*, sieges (e 1 18 ). 2 o:! 0 . 

U\ 14*28) :;si8. (1502) 4280 
Orleans, halth* (1870), 5120 
Orlov Prince Alexis (1787 1801), 5010 
Orlov Gregory (17- -i '‘d. ' !10 
Ormeson.Henri(1751-isi)7). i.»oh 
O rindeo, nvr*r, Aniae naxigalors, 5082 
88 

Ormuz. Persian Gulf, 1070 1081. 5450, 
1970 

Orno’zd religion : s(*e Ahnramazda 
Orouiuia, aneicnl iieopli*. 1702 
Orochs, Siiienaii tribe, 220 
Oroctes, satrap ol Sardis. I 8 I 0 
Orodes. king of Parthia ; sec Mith- 
radates III. 

Orohippus, loo 
Oromo, peopli*: si'e Calla 
Orontobates, P(*rsian sadap, 2540 
Orphans, lliissile seel. :tl72 
Orpheus, worslii), of, 24‘i4 
Orisini, homb Ibrown at N’apol(*on HI. 
(1858) 5(120.4002 

Orsua, Pecho de, Spanish e\p|orei*. 

miir(ler(*d by iolloxv(‘i*s (155'i). 5010 
Orthodox Eastern (Greek) Church, 
adopted Ity Vliidiimr ol Biissui 
(077). 2202 

— Callianne the (irejiCs refornii, 2251 

— Cossack support, 2208 

— Croatia, 2084 

(leer(*e ot union iei(*(*le(l (1 120), 2087 

— Gregory’s oppiwitioii to claims of 

bisliop ol Constandnoplt*. ;>52() 

— Holy S(*i»iilebre, »piarn*ls with 

Bomans, 5()05 si*e iilso Crimean 
War 

— Moscow Jiatriareliale, 2221 42 

— .Miis(*ovife itnnees support, 2215 
Peler Mogila’s work tor, :{27(> 

— ]»oxver increased in 8tb eendirv, 

2028 

— Heliisiu i»rodii(*ed by reforms of 

Nikon, :(220 

— separation from Borne, 2040, 2055 
- Shixs eonxM‘rt(*d, 2070 

— struggle willi Calholii* Cbiireli in 

Poland. 2250 

— union will) Boinan Clmreli, attemi)! 

( 150(5), 2250 

Orthoii inscriptions. 2077 

Ortlopp, Emile, l 87 s 

Orvieto, alliance (1281), 2072, 2075 

— cathedral erection, 2004-65 
Osages, Sioiian tribe, 244 
Osaka, Japan 487, 192. 494 
Osborn, Sherard, arctic explorer. 6.12.5 
Oscans, primitive Italu race. 2:50 
Oscar I., king of Sweden and Norway 

(1H44-.50), 5156, 7)17)7 
Oscar II., king of Sweden and Norway 
(1872-1007), 51.56-57. 517)0, 5412' 

— dissolutions of union w’itli Norway 

(100.5), .5226 

Osiris, Egyptian god, 22.5-20,242,2002- 
06, 2010, 2005, 2124 
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Oslo, NdTway, :{566 
Osman, 3rd caliph ((>44-50), lOlO 
Osman, kin^; of ihiizirini (d. lH4(f), 2‘238 
Osman I. (or Ofhrnan), (121)9-1326), 
Turkish ruler, 1972, 297s 
Osman II., Turkish sultan (1018 22), 
3014 

Osman III., Turkish sultan (1754-57), 
3022 

Osman Bey Dhu-l>Fikar, bey of K^ypt 
(18lh century), 2155 
Osman Difcna (e. ISOO), British wars 
with, 2170, 2171, 5523 
Osman Nuri Pasha, Turkish gciuTal, 
in JtusHo-l'urkish War (1877), 
5205, 520.V 

Osman Turks : see 'I'urks 
Osmanli Turks : see l urks 
Osnabriick, congress (1048), 4311 
Osorkon I., king of Egypt, 2120 
Osorkon II., king of Egypt, 2120 
Osroene, king<loni, 2857 
Ossa, mountain, 2523 
Ossets, Aryan race, 339 
Ossory, Countess, 47(;.'y 
Ostia, 2019, 2773 

Ostiaks, agriculture unknown, 037 

— Ix'ar worship, 041, <iJ6 

— «lancing, (161 

— decatlenee umler Jtussian control, 

081 

— origin, 339, 041 

— town principalities, O.'il 

— village, H/}J 

— winter costume, (h'lO 

Ostmen, :1540 
Ostrogoths : sc<‘ (I'oths 
Ostrogski, Constantin, 3259, 3200 
Ostrolenka, battle (1831), 4875 ' 

Ostyakes : se(< Ostiaks 

Oswego, battle (1745), 0058 
Oswin, king of Nortbunibria, 3505 
Oswoid, British agent in Canada, 
Erankhn’s negotiations with. 0101 
Otago, N.Z. colony, founding, 994 
Ota Nobunaga, .lajtaiiese ruler, 479, 
481, 518 

Otbertini family, iiossessions of. 3949 
Othman, name ol rulers ; see O.sniaii 
Othman Turks : sec Turks I 

Otho, Christian name : see Otto 
Otoes, Sioiian Indians, .‘ill. .",.10 
Otomis, Indian race of Mcmco, 339 
Otono Miya : see MoriyoOii 
Otranto, 2998, 3978 

Ottawa, Canada. oi28. 5/52, 5/5//, 5/55 
Ottawa, tribe, bistory. 5090 97 
Otto, duke of Athens, 2390 
Otto, bishofi ot BainbtM’g, 3211, .3733 
Otto of Northeim, duke ot Bavaria 
(1001-70). 3591 

Otto of Wittelsbach. diiki* of Bavaria, 
created a duke (1180), 3008 
Otto III., duke of Lower Bavaria (1305 
08), eh*ct(*d king ol Hungarv. 3119 
Otto I., king of (;rccce (1832 02), 
4888, 4S.'i9 

Otto I., Holy Bonian emperor and 
Cermaii king (930-73), 3585-88, 
,3383 

— France, relations, 3704- 00 

— Italy secured by. 3939 

— papal n-lations. 3722 
-- wars of. 309.5-90 

Otto II., Holy Homan cmjieror and 
(Jerman king (973 83). 3.588, 3939 
Otto III., Holy Homan emperor and 
derma n king (980 1002), 3588 

89, 3939 -11. ,V5.S» 

— guardianship, 3700-08 

— J>olicv, 3090 

— visit to Poland (KHK)), 3195 

Otto IV.. (lerman emperor (1298-15), 
3012-13, 3772, 3734 

Otto, prince of OlniUtz (<l. 1120), 3152 
Otto, Homan emperor (09), ‘2721, 2725 
Otto Christof of Sparr, 4390 
Ottokar I., duke ui Hobemia (1198- 
1230), 3154- 5.5. 3399 
Ottokar, king of Bolicniia. (1253-78). 
3150-57,3017 IS 

-•Crusade against rrussia (1254-55), 
3710 

— reign in Hungary (1200), 3118 
Ottoman Turks : sec Turks 
Qtumba, battle, 899, 5S97 
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Ondenarde. lT<5teI de Ville, 4000 
Oudenarde, battle (17o8), 44.19, 4402 
Oudh, India, annexation by Dalbousic, 
1299 

— begums and Warren Hastings. 1204 

— itntish interferenee on belialf of 

Saadat Ali. 1271 

— Ha.stingH’adininistration, 1202,1204, 

5498 

— mutiny of 1857: sec Indian Mutiny 
Pent Act of LonI Diifferin. 1343 

— taliikdars, durbar at Jai<*know 

(1807). 1320 

-- Oudh Tenancy Bill (1808), 1320 

— tn‘afmen( after the mutiny. 1.317 

— Way.ir's emhassv to LonI Cornwallis 

(1788), l‘J7I 

Oudinot, Marshal Nicolas (1707-1847). 
4954 

Oudinot, Victor (1791-1803), 4932 
Our Lady of Montesa, Order of. too3 
Outram, Sir James (1803 03), 13] 0 , 
1992, 5.591, J.tOO 
Ovaherero : scm* Hercros 
Ovampos, Banin negro race. 339 
Ovando. Nicholas de (lOth ecntiirj), 
5888, 5890 

Ovid, Homan poet, 2700, 2707 
Oviedo, kingdom toiinded. 3985 
Owen, Robert (1771-18.5.8). 1,897, .5215 
5255, 52.50, 4S9f; 

Oworos. Yorubas tribe, 348 
Ox, in .Vcolitliic tinn‘s. 159 
Oxenstierna. Axel (1583 10.54). .s^^^•dlsIl 
cbancellor. 4307. 1379, t:;82 
Oxenstierna, J<>ns Begtsson, arcbbisho]> 
of rpsala. 3578 

Oxford. Robert Harley, earl of (looi- 
1724). 4189. 4491 

Oxford, in CimI War (1042 10). 43 10 
Oxus (Amn l>aria). river. Central Asia, 
14.1.1, 1530, 1.120 

Oxyartes. tniber-in-lnw of Alexander 
Hie (ireat. 2.502 

Oyama, Field-Marshal Prince, -199 
Oyapok, Duteb setfleiiHUils. 5950 
Oyo, slate. West Sudan, 2202 
Oyos, Yorubas race. 318. 

Oyos, 172.1, 1790 

P 

Paardeberg. battle, 2.>4/ 

Paccha, 5827-72 

Pachacamak, Jnea go<l, 5830. 58 . 59 . 
5800 

Pachacamak, state. 5831 .38 
Pachacutek, Ima king. 5Hir. 71 
Pachacutek, stati-, 58.18 
Pacific Ocean, American naval st.itions, 
0272 

— Itritisli aeipiisitioiis, lil t. 5020 
Drake’s voyages. 1113, I III 

— European discovery, 1107, .5891 

— history, 1101, 1100 

-- importance to America, 0270 

— Mala\ migrations to, 891 
map, 1102 

— Panama Canal, importance of, 50,58 
~ political siipremaev in 992, 1001 

races, 1103, 1110, 1119 

— Ciiited States power. 974 
“ Paciflco, Don,” albiir, 4977 
Pacinotti. 5.372 
Pactolus, 237 
Padan-Aram. 1720 
Padeira, 1191 
Paderborn. diet of, 34.82 
Padi, king of Ekroii. 1075, 1779 
Padua, 4128, 3902, 5’.9/;,7, 4131 
Pa’e, 171,3 
Pffllignii, 2414 
Pmonia, 2.51.S 
Pffiones, 104, 2529-30 
Passtum, 3518, 2049 
Paez, Jose Antonio. .5905 91 
Pagan, Bunmi, 1393 
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Fellene, 2517 
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Feloponnesus, 240 h, 2088, 2:180, 2512, 
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rtUIO 

— Spaniards and I'eriivians, 5.927 

— statistics, 

— trade in sixteenth and seventeenth 

eeiitnries. 55)40 

— types, 5.SV;.5 

— views. 4>S10, as 13 
Peru, Upper : see Bolivia 
PeriRua, .‘55»47 50:58, :5972 

— lake of, 2f!41 
PeruRino, .‘1004 
Perun, 0202 
Perusia. 2420, 2682 


Peruzzi, 4004 

Pescadores (Hokoto) Islands, 417 
Pescara, 4212 
Peschiere, 1028. 5o:50 
Peshawar, 5500 

Peshwa of the Mahrattas, l242-4.‘5, 5 los 
Pet, Arthur, 0:5 2 7 
Peta, liattle of, 4855 
Peten, 57:5:5 
Peten Itza, 5754 55 
Peter II. of AraRon, :55)5)0- 5)7 
Peter III. of AraRon, :5401. :55)75-70, 
:55)5)0 -5)8 

Peter IV. of AraRon, : 55)08 
Peter of Aspelt, :il55), :5()2o. /J(;2/ 

Peter, duke of Bourbon, :5828 
Peter I., emi>eror ol Brazil, 4817 05), 
0007 H. h(tOS 
Peter II. ol Brazil, 0008 
Peter of Bru.vs, :57:5I 
Peter of Bulparia, (027 OC.O), : 50‘:8 
Peter (Asen) of Bulgaria (iloo 5)7), 
:5042 

Peter of Castelnau, :5774 
Peter 1. of Castile, Tli(> Cruel, .‘581:5. 
::5)5)0-5)7 

Peter I. of Cyprus, 2152, It) 15 
Peter Damiani, :5725 
Peter the Hermit (H>5):5 00), ])reiieliim .5 
tJie Crns idi*.'., :5;!85. 4010, 1015 17, 
40n. loin, 1017 
Peter di Media, :58:50 
Peter Melander, count of Uolzappel : 
see Holzapiiel 

Peter, ol Moldaiia ( 1:570 - 8 , 85 . ;5050 
Peter IV. of Moldav a (Mis 40). :5o»io 
Peter V. of Moldavia (1451 57). :5ono 
Peter Rares, ol Molda\ia (1.‘)‘27 ‘28i, 
:50<‘.l 

Peter the Stolnic, \oivo<l(' cti .Mold.ivi.i 
( 155.5 111) ; see Vli'xander IV. 
Peter VII. of Moldavia (1571 77 and 
1581-5)2), :5(U52 
Peter of Pisa, :54S)o 

Peter the Severe of PortuRal ( I '507), loor, 
Peter II. of PortuRal, 4454 
Peter IV, of Porlupal : ‘•ee I'eter I., 
emperor ol brazil 

Peter I., the Great, of Russia, ‘‘>11, 

.’,4.10, :5;5:ii. . 5 .;;.;. 

V. iio.s 

Alexi'. murdered, 15:5 12 

— -Vndie exisalilion .sent out, <):5:5‘5 

— Cossa(‘ks. :5275 

— loreiLOi t<»urs, :::5‘52 

— Rieat Northern War (1700 21), 4 151 
-- loiirnal loiinded )»y, :5:5‘5(i 

— Coland prot(‘eted, :5282 

— religions retornis, :5:512 

-- Sweilish eamp.imn, 4 45*8 
'I’nrki.'-li eampaiRii, : 5'558 
Peter II. of Russia. :5:5I5, .',r.4(i 

Peter III. of Russia, 3411, 

Peter, St.. 2,s.5/ 

Peter. kin« ot Servia (lOOO), 5:520, 5.‘525 
Peteril. (Orsello), do«e ol Veniei*, :508.5. 
:5on 

Peter I. Island, 6:515 
Peterhol, iialace, .',334 
Peterwardein, battle of (1718), :502l 
Pethor, 1721 
1 Petion. Jerome, 4662 
Petition of Right ( 1628 ), 4:;:5i 
Petitioners, 44 71 
Petra, 1864, 

Petrarch. Francesco, 7 h, :5745, :5()50, 
:5S)6:5, 4122, .'j.'/.it; 

Petri, Laurentius, 445)7 
Petrie, Profe.ssor W. M. Flinders, 22‘5, 
255), /.-I.'.? 

Petrified lores! in Arizona, .^>723 

Petronella of Aragon, :55i5)l 
Petronius Maximus, 275)2 
Petropavlovsk, 007 
Petrovitch, George, 4850 
Petrucci, Pandolio, :5i»6M 
Petrus de Ebulo C’. 1 04), .‘55)50 
Peucker, General E. von, 45)55) 
Peyronnel, Count, 4862 
Pfalzgrave : see I’alatiiiato 
Pfizer, Paul, 4884, 45)22 
Pfordten, 45)06 
Pfuel. General. 45)61 
Phaellus, 25:52 
Fheestus, 286 
Phagyi-dan, 1397 
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“ Phalanstrre,” 4«i)7 
Phalanx, Macodoiiiim, ;ir>:59 
Phalfficus, ‘iriiiT) 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, 2r)li> 

Phanarists, 

Pharaohs of Egypt : see iiaiiK's of 

J^liaraoliM 

Pharisees, IH.')? 

Pharnabazus, 1H17. ihih, 

Pharnaces, 2*574 

Pharos, 22;>, 2.i2 
Pharsalia, 1'attic of, 2*572 
Phatnitic Nile, 2022 
Phaulkon, Constantine, lOt 
Phaya Tak, kmi? ol Siaju, 11'>:> 

Phaylliis, 2:>;52 
Phayre, Colonel, i;5:*.2 
Pheidippidos. * 1 
Pheidon. 2:>I0 

Phendingkang, kitiy of Siam, 

Pheree, 2.'i-t2 
Phidias, (52. 2r><)*t 
Phila, 2 ri(s() 

Philadelphia, I" S.A., Mritisii occupa¬ 
tion (1777) ami evacuation, *)()90-- 
t>4 

— (‘ongress (1774), (5((7s '.)H, hoso 

— Convention (17S7), *520 >-*5 
tonmlalion li> I'cnn ( II)H:{), no.')! 

- Indi'pcmlcncc Hall, (‘>0S7 

— Mint, 

— State House l>cll. i.OSli 
university, (/.'l/a 

PhilsB, temples ot. )!0^1 
Philaret, metropolitan of Moscow, .'{.72.* 
Philetfflrus, king ol J’ergamiis, /.n26. 
1H27 

Philiki, 4ST)! 

Philip the Bold of Burgundy, ’>^12, :!ssi 
Philip the Good of Burgundy, :isl*). r.sia 
Philip I. of Castile and Aragon, :5*57s 
Philip of Courtenay, :5‘.*7:» 

Philip, count of Flamlersie 11S(I|,;5772 
Philip, archduke ot Flanders, .‘itm'.i 
Philip I. of France, . 1770 , ;:77l. .■! 7 !>s 
Philip II,. Augustus, of France, :'>7:(L 
.17 7.:, :5772 SI. :t7()o 
Cnisadi’ III., 

Fnglish alhanee. asdii 7*> 
liti'ratlire under. 41:!I 
mani.ige. .•!7.‘!.'> 

— Spanish ipiarrels, 

— taxation iindei. :57*.to 
Philip III. of France, .:7 70 

Philip IV., the Fair, o! France. :!77r. 7S. 
:!7K1 s7, :i::n 

— I‘‘ranee’s condition under. :i7s<) !>*) 

— 1‘ope‘s (piarrel with,:! 102, :171:5, 41’{0 
'I’emplars abolished. 401*5 

Philip V. of France, :t77M. :!7s7. .'<77o 
Philip VI., Valois, of France. :!ho'.», ;{f<s], 
.'.sou, , 

Philip of Heinsberg, nrehhishop ol I 
CologIK', :!*510 

Philip the Magnanimous, of lle.sse, 4 180, ‘ 
121*5, 421.8, 1220 .flifl 
Philip II. of Macedon, 2 .'..mi, 2118, 2.''20 
40, IU7, 2.} ;/ 

Philip III.. Arrhidnsus, of Macedon, 

2.')ti8, 2.'i7.'.. 2.'.77 

Philip V. of Macedonia, isi.J, 2.'i82-8;>, 
2*517 48. 2.3.S'.J 

Philip. I'rotherol IVnlieeas of Macedon, 

Philip, physician to Alevaiidor the 
(ireat, 2r».71 

Philip, metrofiolltan of Moscow, .‘1322, 
.M2; 

Philip Louis, of Neiihnrg, 420.’') 

Philip II., duke of Orleans, .f.'tO.'l 

Philip Egalite, duke of Orleans, 4,770, 
4(540, 1*5(50 

Philip II. of Spain, 42.'):), 72.5 3, 4'JOI 
' .Armada, 427 1 

— countries ruled hy. 4222. 42.')(5 

— Kli/abeth’s relations with, 42()i>, 428.3 

— Oenoese hankers* relat ions with, 41502 

— imirriage to Mary, 4247 

— papacy supported. 41.a2 
-- ]»laee in history, 12*5:) 

— Portugal eomiiiered, 42.')(5, .MCtl, .')0:{r> 

— .SCI eanijiaigns against privuteiT.s, 

.')0 17 

— South Anx'rieiui jioliey, 5040 

— trade legislation, 50:58 

Philip III. ol Spain, 432:i, .503?. 


Philip IV. of Spain, 4323, 4:i24 
Philip V. of Spain, 4448, 4.501, 4147 
Philip of Swabia. Holy Kotnaii emperor, 
.3(511, 3735. 3772, :)950, .WJO 
Philip, son of Emperor Maximilian I. 
3833 

Philiphaugh, baffle of (HH5), 4.347, 
4:5*53 

Philippa of Hainanit, .‘iSlO, 7iiiS2 
Philippi, baffle, 2*581 

- toiindation, 25:50 
Philippicus, emiHTor, 2018 
Philippines, .American-Sjiaiiish War, 036, 

52:5* t 

— Hrilish occupation (1762), 0:54, 5527 
■ ('bine.se relation.'^ with, 806, t).‘5() 

— history. 020-:5(> 

- Nationalist iusnrrt'ction, 936, 6269 

72, 020, 0:i0, O.f.i, O.if 

— natives, :54(), 889, 1009 

— J^panish rule, 930-.‘56, 5229 

I — statistics ot area, population, etc., 
93*5 

j — views, o.ii, o:: 2 , o:i:i, o.i-i, or.i 
Philippopolis, 2.537, 2082 

— Iiattle (d ( I‘2*18), .5(14.5 
Philippon, 4750 

Philippus, M. Julius, Homan enip<‘ro) 
27(50 

Philippus, son of Herod. 1862 
Philistines, Egypt invaded. 2116 
--cHinology, 340. 17.‘57. 170.3 
I Israeli!isli c*onlliet with, 1758 
i Phillip, Captain Arthur, lo:51, 103:5, 
j 10.72, JO.::: 

Philocrates, i»eace of. 2534, 2536 
' Philometor gods, 2131 
Phiiopcemen, 2587 
Philo of Alexandria, 2717 
Philo of Byblos, 175.5 
PhilosofoiT. Kussian minister. 5309 
Philosophy, general surxey, 15 
(ireek. 240.5-96 

, -- progres.s afur lleforination, 4112 
Philotas, 2562 

Philp, .Vustrali.'in labour policy, 63(51 
Phipps, Captain, 63.56 
I Phips, Sir William, ()(»:)3- 35 
Phocas, Hyzantine emperur (602-610). 

I 2017 

I Phocians, 2467, 25:52, 25:55 
' Phocis, 2.505, 2517 
Phrebidas, 2315 

Phoenicians, Atriean scdtlcmenta and 
. «•lreulnna\iga(ion, 14**l. 2125, 21 Oo 

i — .Ale.xander’s eompiest, -552 

— alphabet, 1571, 174<S 
; arf, 1751 

1 — A.shurnasirpal’s inva.siun, 1662 

— ei\ilisatioii. 285, 1740 

, — Egyptian wars and iiroteetorate. 

I 1730. 2072, 2125 

empire’s rise into poxxer, 1571 
' ~ ethnology, :540 
; — European seltleimmts. 2:573 
I — glass-ware, 775.3 
! (ireek seas coiiunanded by, 200 
I history of rare, 17:55 5:5 
} - Indian expislilions, 1422 

— mariners. 25 

— navy. 1750, 17.'il 

— religion, 1752 

— remains of buildings, IT.'iS, 1739, 

1732 

— Seleiicid empire, 18:58 

— Sennacherib’s enumeration of kings 

1745 

— shipbuilding. 1606 

— Spanish invasion. 2442 
-- trade, 142:5. 17.50 
Pheenix Park imirdera, 5174 
Photius, patriarch of (’onstantinople, 

2844, 2892. 2046, 3079 
Phraates II., king ol Tart Ida. 1870 
Phraates III. (Arsaces XIJ.), king of 
Tart Ida, 1870, 1371 
Phraates IV., king of Part Ida, 1874 
Phra Chan Phra-Sattbong dynasty, 
1404 

Phra Kiang : sec Phaulkon, ronstant inc 
Phra Naset, king of Siam, 1403, 1411 
Phrantzes, Georgios, 2976 
Phraortes, king of Media. 1801, 1810 
Phra Plvet Bucha, king of Siam, 1404 
Phra Ruang, king of Cambodia, 1401 


I Phra Ruang, king of the Thai, 1402 
Phrataphernes, satrap of Partlda, 2560 
Phrygia, art, 2.500 

— Asiatic migration of jteopje, 2400 

— Cimmerian and Thracian invasion, 

1796 

— ethnology of people, 340, 1791, 2105 

— legendary history, 1794 

— Lydia ahsorhs, 1708 
Macedonian eomniesf, 2548, 2540 

— Persian rule, 1813 
Phrynon, 2534 
Phthiotis, 2167 
Phunoi. ruet', 1451 
Piacenza, 3045, 2050, 3950 

! Piade : .see Yaya 
! Piankhi, Ethioi'ian king. 2120 
Piankhi, Idgh pri«‘st, 2110 
Piari, battle. 2111 
Piarists, religious order, 3281 
Piast, dynasty, 3104 
Picard, Ereiieli naval rei)ort is,sued by, 
6:574 

Piccinino, Niccolo, 3062, 3074 
Piccolomini, Enea, Silvio de (140,5-61): 
see Pius II. 

Piccolomini, Enea Silvio, 3100 
w Piccolomini, Octavio. 4310 
Picenum, 2414 

I Pichegru, General, 4000, 4071, 4686, 
j 4710 

Pichincha, battle, 5078, 5088 
1 Piets, :!40, 2128, 2l:i3, 3502. 3011 
I Picture-writing : see Hitrogk\phies 
I Picuris : see Pueblo Jmliaus 
Pidasa. 1702 
Pidat! .'065 

Piedmont. Au.strian eainpaigns. 1025- 
32. 5025-:50 

— C'burc’li’s iM)sili()n in )'<50, 4074 

— Italian unity movemeni, 5o:56 
I Piedras Negras cities, 57;52-:57 

' Pierce, Franklin, president, V.S.A. 

I '.1853-57), 62.50-:52. 625-i 
! Pierians, Thracian tribe, 2100 , 210.5 
j Piero : se«‘ Peder 
, “ Piers Plowman,’’ 3802 
' Pietro : see Peter 
, Pierusing, king :)f Siam. 1405 
Pile-huts oi St(,ne Age, 111, 166 
“ Pilgrim Castle,” 402:;, 1046 
' Pilgrim Fathers, 6045, oo47-.:i 
Pilgrimage of Grace (1 5:56-37). 42:58 
Pilgrimages : see names of places of 
desiination 

” Pillars of Hercules,” 2371 
Pillersdorf, eons) it at ion ol. 1034 
Pimai, king ol Egypt, 2120 
Pimi hu, queen, 465 
Pinches, Dr., on Babylonian civilisation, 
280 

Pindar, 2510, 2516, 2544 
Pindaris, tribe, 1275. J277, 54t)‘.) 
Pineda, American voyages, 601:5 
Pinetjem I., king ol Egyi't. 2110 
Ping Wang, emjieror ot Chinti, 752 
Ping-yang, 864 

Pinkie Cleugh, battle of, 4244, 4354 

“ Pinta,” 5332, 5883 

Pinzon, Martin Alonzo, 588:5-84, 5880 

Pipils, Nahuan race, :5:58 

Pippin the Short (715-68), 76. 2302. 

3376. 3466, 3481, ;{132, :5524, 3.525 
Pippin (777-810). 3168 
Pippin (d. 838), 3404 
Pippin of Herstal, 3470 
Pirmus, 250.S 

— l.iou ol the, 3540 

Pirates, Algerine, Bri ish expedition 
(1816), 55()t>. 5526 
I5altie ports freed troni. 4080 

— Borneo and China Sea outrages, 

.5501-5 

— Caribbean Sea, 5952 

— Elizabethan seamen, 5660 

— Herman rivers fivc'd from, 4071-7:5 

— Mediti'rranean, 2209, 4059 

~ North Africa, 2209, 5509, 5526 

— South America, British expedition, 

5527 

! — Taurus, 1859 
j — Turkish. 3005 

— West Indies, 6188 

I — Zeng Cskokes, 3015 

i Fires, Thom(^, 778 
> Pirkheimer, Willibald. 4136 
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Pir Mahammed, 140:> 

Pirns, battle of (17r>«), 4r).12 
Pirot, battle of, ri21(» 

Pisa, baptistery ami leatiiiiR to\v(*r, -Vh'iS 

— Ilareeloiia’s struRRle with. 

— (’jipoiii eotKjiMTs (14b(i), :{lHt7 

— cathedral, 

— tiiielfaiid t.'hibeliiK'stniRirles, 

— Tne(li:e\al Rrowth, :bMl, 1054 ; 

— Moslem (‘ampalRiis. 4011 

— Saraei'iis eaptiin' (1001-1011), 400i> 

— trade with Kast, 4or»4 .'lO 
Pisa, eonueil ot. :’i4os, :t(5:t(), :{74h 
Pisani, Vittore, :hM)2 

Pisano, Andrea, 

Pisano, Giovanni. // '->, 4127 

Pisano, Niccolo, 4127 

Pisco, rit)7:{-74 

Pisidia, 17H0, 210 cS, 2:)th 

Pisiris, kitiRof I'rartii. I<i7:t, 1722 

Pisistratid ie, <>1 

Pisistratus, 2404 

Piso. Ca. Calpurnius, 2t»02. 2711 

Piso, C. Calpurnius (e. <>.'•, a.d.), 272:J 

Pissuthnes, 1817 

Pistoja, 

Pistoria, •10 40 
Pitakas, 1074 

Pitcairn Island, 040, OOfi-O?. .M/2 
Pitch Lake, ha 'I'rea. 'rriiddad, ,M<vr 
Pit-dwellinRS ol SIoik' Arc, KK; 
Pithecanthropus erectus, l.»2, DI 
Pitholaus, 2r>:)2 

Pithora Rai, ruler ol \iinir 1217 
Pitt, William, the elder ; set* t hat ham 
Pitt, William, the younger. Act ot 
riiioii, 1801, 1771 

— admildsiratioii, 4700 

— Catholic emancipation policy, 4774 

— <leath, 4774 

— portrait. 4771 

Pittsburg, r.S.A., battle ( 1 74 4), (•.o.'.8 
Pius II., poju', lloheniian UiiiR’s rela¬ 
tions wilh. :;17 4 

— Cnisades jireaelu'd, 27.'>.'i, 200(5 -07, 

2().*)0 

— Krederic lll.’s relations witli, :»():»2 

— h'andiiR, 412(5 

— |>oliey, l{7r».'i 
-■ portrait, .17.5/ 

— Homan buildiiiRs preserved, 1128 
Pius V. pope, 42<50, aooo 

Pius VII., pope, 1802, 1710 

— rule, 18i:{, 487(5 
Pius VIII., pope, IS77 

Pius IX., i»o|)e, Austrian laws of 18(58 
denounced, .'»001 

— lliRht to (iaeta. 40:51, 40;.;5, 

— Italian liberalhui inoxenient, P.Htl, 

aO.'.O 

— ^I'apoleon TTh's ncRittiations with, 

r>oio 

■— )»aiial troojis deleated (18(50), 5040 
' portrait, 

— ri'torms inaiiRurated. 40.').‘5 55 

-- Turkish ncRotiations (1848), 5005 
Pius X., 4>op«‘. •'»‘57 1 
Pizarro, Fernando, 50 om, 5011-12 
Pizarro, Francisco, eomiiK'ror ot Peru. 

5874, 500.5-5012, rj!)!) !. .'iU I ! 

Pizarro, Gonzalo, 5!)n 12, 5!)l(5 
Placentia, Xewfoiiudl md. 0177, tiisi 
Placentia. Jionian colony, 2(5 tl 
Piacidia, daiiRliter ot 'I'lieodosius, 2788, 
2702, :4I52 

Plague, llohemian epidemic. .'5102, :5I70 

— hRVptian black death. 2152 

— KiiRlish epidemic in tourteenth cen¬ 

tury, :5880 

— European ravages of black death. 

1:540-1:508, :5 104 

— (J(‘rman black death. :502G 
~ Indian (‘pidemics. 1:547 

— Italian black death. .‘5070-77 

— hondoii jilaRue, 1470, ,W:i 

— Norwegian black death. :5570 
Swedish black death. 55574 

“Plain,’’ the, French ]>olitieal party, 
4004 

Plains ol Abraham, ooo.s, door, 

Plancius, Peter, ReoRra|)her, 0:527 
Plancus. L. Munatius, 2002 
Planets, Ud 

Plano Garpini, John de, '.t:5oo 
Plantagenets, ancestry, 4O20 : see also 
names ot Plantagenel rulers 


“ Planum Dominem ” in feudal system, 
4102 

Plassey, battle (1757), 12.58. 5 408 
Platma, battle of, 0:5,1815. 2.502, 2521 
Platteans, (4reek rae«‘. 2407 
Plateaux as eentres of .Xineriean eivi- 
lisations, 20 

“ Platina ’’ ; see Saeehi, Jlartolomineo 

Plato, lOJ, 2518, 2520 

Platypus, 10 IS 

Plautianus, P. Fnbrius, 2705 

Plautilla. 27fi« 

Plautus, 2052 

Play, primitive instinels. 111, 208-10 

Plebeians, 02, 2020 

Plehve, 5202 

Pleiade, 4281 

Pleistocene : see (daidal 

Plesiosaurus, /2(; 

Plessis Castle, .‘isoo 
Pleslia, battle ot. 2045 
Plethon, Gemisthus. 4125 
Pleuratus. 24oo 
Plevna, battle of. 5205 
Pliny, the elder, 2741 
Pliny, the younger, 2751. 2801 
Pliocene, geological system, 80, chart 
taring 00 

Plock Cathedral, Sl'to 
Plocnik, balth' td. (1:588). 2001 
Plombieres, Napoleon lll.'s agreement 
with Cavour, 5025 
Plotina, wile ot Tnijan. 27.1// 

Plotinus, 2872 

Plumbago mine, Ceylon, /ifiss 
Plutarch. 12ui, 2151. 2720. 2/.52 
Plutarchus. tyrant ol Kretna. 25:50 
Plymouth Company, (>045 -40 
Pnom-Penh. lio.s, 1112 
Pobiedonostev, Constantine, 5105 
Pocahontas, Princess, (>o:57, oo.iu 
Pocock, Admiral, 5527 
Pocomans (I’oconehesi see Ma,\as 
Podesta, 204 4 

Po(Jiebrad, George, king of Bohemia . 
see (ieorge 

Podol, battle ot (1800). .5075 
Poedikulu, 211 1 
Poeni, 240 

Poincare, President, .7;; 6, 5 506 
Pjissy Abbey Conference. /2.s’/ 

Poitiers, battle ot (7:52), 2:574, 2480, 
:5080 ; (1250), 558lO 
Poitiers, Synod ol, :5700 
Poklav, god. 21.88 
Pola, Homan am|)billiealre, :W(iS 
Poland. I5altie Sea supremacy. :5:5(58 
-- 15oheniian relations with, :5150, :5157, 

2100, 2] 02, 220:5 

— Holeslav l.’s empire, 2105 

— Christianity introdueed. 2104 

— Christmas ^•usloms. .;.5 

— Chroni<-a I'olonorum, :5108 

— <*liureb organisation. :5(»'.M5 
elnireb in (welltb century, :5200 

— C(*Hsa<*Ks. 55204, 2272 

— d»M*ay. 200 : 5 , 2255 

— eleetivi* nionarehy, 2255 

— ethnology ol PoleH, 240 

- European interlerenee, 22 4 4. :5255 

— Fre«Jer;c William’s p»di<'.v, 4.580 

— (ierinaii relations wi(b (ele\cnlb <*cn- 

lury), 2150, :5100 ; (lourf<-ciilh cen¬ 
tury), 55714 

— Cerman settlers, .‘>205. 2701 

— Hanseatic trade, 4082 

— Horodio coii.stilufion. :52:52 

— law revision, (1502), 2251 

- Lithuania, relations wilJi, :5222, :5220, 

:5252, :i24U 

— Livonia protectorate, 2710 

— map, 71220 

— military system of Casimir IV., 2208 
MoIda\iaii relations witii, 20(51 

— na(ii»nal ehararleris(i<*s, 2180 

— jiobl(‘s’ struggle with crown, 22(»0, 

2244. 2255 

— Northern war (1550 01), 2240 
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— (’entral .A-iii, power m. 1..10 22, 

1550, 1512- 40 

Christianity adopted, 2<.)44, 52<.i2 

— eoiivifts in Siberia, 5.V5 S7 

— Cossiiek power, 075, 520:5-77 

— Cossack types, .7250. ,;257 

— eostumesof Hoyalty, .7,72/ 

— Crimean war : si-e Crimean war 
--- crown regalia, 

— eiirreney, 

— drunkenness in, 5:512 

— Duma, .72.0/. 5510 


-ethnology and oniriii of iieonie, :5.12, 
457. 2044, 5181 82. ,555!)-4f) 

-— Fiiropeaii jiower, grow'lh. 44<)8 

— Finland aiaimred (t8(i0). 5!0i) 

— French alliance under .Nicholas 11 , 

5220 

— ITimgarian eamiviigu (1840), 4010-41 

— image worship, 2'):57 

— Japanese war (1904-05), 617~:i2 

874-85 

— Khiva expeditions (18:3<J-7.‘5), 1519- 

22, 1520, 1621, 1522 


:>:U0 

— Mongol empire (1222-1402), 148:5, 

:5:505-ia 

— naval power under Peter the tiri’iil, 

.•5:5:{2 

— nobles' charter, :t:546 

— 2'Jorlhcrn wars with Swcdin 

(1700 21), 5:5:52, 4500 

— Northmen found kingdom in 9th 

century, 5181, 528.5, 5550, 400l 

— origin of name, 5181-82, :55;10 

— Parliament of Catherine 11. 5:540 

— Peter the Creat as founder ol iiiodi ru 

Russia, :5:i51 44 

— |M)liee organi.satiou, 5501 
}M)piilation, 

— postal system, 5:520 

— priests and oflieers, 5515 

— railw ay const met ion, 5.510 

— reactionary movements (1825), 4850, 

(1881), 5105; (1005 OOl, 5200 

— Roman as inonareh of ail Russia 

(e. 1200). :5:5()1 

— Hoinanof dynasty founded. 552: 

— rulers’ jtorlrait.s, J2.S7;, 5257, 550!t, 

.U14 

— Kussiui Aeademv founded (178:5) 

.55..2 

-- San Stefano Peace (187S). 52(>0 

— Scythian kingdom 111 Crimea, 2144- 

50 

sel ls emaneipatiou, 5550, 510:5, g:>s2 

— strikes, 5:500 

— trade, Dutch, in lOlh century, .'552.8 
-Kngli.sh, in 10th centiir.^, :5;52o 28. 

0:520 

-- Cernnn, in Middle Ages, 4007 08 

-modern statistics, " 

— Treaty of J'aris, secession from 

(1870), 51.‘50. 5107 5100 
Turkestan eontpie.«tK. l.MO 22 

— 'Turkish relations with. :51oo 02. 

:5 557, 5:550 

— Turkish wars (1077 7')), 

(10.8:5-1711), .‘lloo I. :5-5:5-5, 

58; (1700). :5:550: (1702), 

(181 lO), 4.851 ; (1827-28). 

(1877). 5171, 5201 ; (18:.:5-.'.0) . see 
Crnueaii war 

— Fkrame acipiired (1007), :i.‘120 

— I'kr.ime revolt 41707 08), :5:5.'il 

— weigiits and mea.siires. 

— Western culture mtroduei'd, 5:520-28 
women rulers, 5:5 45-51 

Russian (Eastlai^, or Baltic) Company, 
4280, 4017 

Rustchuk, battle of (isi l), 4851 
Rustum. Persian general, 1015 
Ruthenians, ethnology, .512 
Rvacotta Fort, / / /-7 
Rye House Plot (10.8:5), 4 175 
Ryot, Indian pe.isant eul1i\ator, 1281 
Ryswick, Dutch fair, 4507 
Ryswick, treaty of (1007), 4l0o, 1111, 
00:54 ,'55 


.‘5017 


5'500 : 
18.',.8 


Sanrbrucken. 5lo7 

Sabieans, comnnTce ruined by tin- 
J'toleniies. 1888 

— ethnology of race. 542, 5:50 

— Jewish rulers, 188<J 

— towMis. 1887 

— Yemen ruled by, 18.87 
Sabako, king of Kthiopia. 2121 
Saba-sius. htrm of tlie Creek god 

Dionvsiis, 1701 

Sabelli, tribes. 2414. 2028. 2050 
Sabina, wife <if Haihiaii, 2755, 2755 
Sabine, Sir Edward, 0‘557 
Sabines, 512, 2414, 2020 , 2654 
Sabiniauus, defeat (505), 5o:5:{ 

Sabrina land, discovery (IS.'.’O), 6515 
Sacse, eoii<jm*sf by Alexander, 2.»62 
Sacoas. Ammonias : see Amuionius 
Saeeas 

Sacchi, Bartolommeo, 412G 
Sacheverell, Dr., 448‘) 

Sachs, Hans, Meistorsinger, 3004 
Sac Indians, 512 

Sacred Bridge,” Ama-uo Hashidat(^, 
426, 429 

Sacred edict,” of emperor Eang-hsi, 
780 


Rud—St* 

“Sacred lance,” at siege of Aniioeh 
(1008). 1021 

Sacrifice, 207, J172, 2102 

- huiUiin : si'e iliimaii Sjierillei's 
Saesahuaman, Ine.i sun-worshijn 5808 
Sadducees, rise ol, 1857 
Sa’di, Persian j)oel, 1070 
Sadi (or Taki), Klamite king. 1702 
Sadon, 'r.-ilning kingdom, Iturm'a, 150;^ 
Safed, Moslimi eoinpiests. 4i):>4, 4015 
Salfarid dynasty, loi5, I050 
Safld, “ 'I'lie Sofy,” dyn.is'y. 71 
Safvet Pasha, gnnnl vizir. 5!01 
Sagalassians : see Sliakales'.ia 
Sagan Pasha, rapture ol ConstantiiioiJu 
( 115 : 5 ), 2 ie.)J 

Sagas, lioems, :5.>.52. .‘5.‘»12, .‘5.5(ii) 

Saghalio, island, 4 10, 418, 5'.)(). 071 
Saguntum. 2011 

Sahak, Armeiii.-m calbolieiis, 2'.)2S 
Sahaptin, triln-, 57o7 
Sahara, ooo. 218:5, 2200 

- negro type, 551 
Saho, Maluatta ruler, 1212 
Sahura. king of Kgs pi. 2 !).;r 
Said Pasha, Sue/, Caiial imneessinn 
gr;uile;l (185 1), 2lo:5 
Saif ed Dauleh. Ilamdamd*' ruler. OlO 
Saigo Takamori, Salsiima elan. 5>'>l, 
588 

Saigon, lown and iiroMiiee, 111.‘5 
Saikio. Kioto. I'.-ipit.al of .I,titan. 

471. 5h9. .581 

Sails, llrst use oi, 101. ."tOss 
St. Anionius, oidi-r oi, :>7 i:5 
Saint-Arnaud, Gene al J. L. de (170(i- 
1851 ). 4 'l.. 0 . 10.87 
St. Augustine. I lor., Ooio. trjin 
St. Augustine, SjiaMisb colony, 0021 
St. Balaam, nionasiery, j; 

St. Bartholomew. Ma-.s.i'ie ot fl.->72), 
4/55. 120 ./. //;o, 128,8. /,',sv 
St. Bartholomew of Property, 10'2 
St. Basil, failiediMl. Moscnw, ; // 

St. Benedict of Avi/, knigiits m, :5:)'.)2, 
4(Mi:i 

St. Brice's Day massacre, :5>»2 
St. Catenua, PoriiigucM' s.-i 1 lemeid, 
50:511 

St. Cezaire, 27 

St. Cnarlcs. Canada. Pai'iiieau rebellion 
(18:57/. 0120 

St. Christopher, see st Kitts 
St. Clair sur Epte, treaty ot (911). :5.').'»() 
St. Denif;, Canada, Pai»ineaii lebellioi) 
(|H'{7). ()12;i 

St. Danis. France, tai) ol, loo:5 

St. George, Windwaid l.sl.and, 
car; 

St. George’s, I5ermiida.s. 55:9 
I St. George's Chapel, Windsor. /;// 

I St. Germain, fair of. too:; 

1— p('aee ol ( 107 : 5 ), 4 128 ; ( 1079 ). 1400 
St. Germain-en-Laye. in'.ii irs ol (i.))!)), 
4287 ; (lO';.')), 4 ::o 9 

St. Gothard. b.iille oi. ;5nio. •;]:5i). 4 il.. 
St.'Gothard Pass, discovery. :io:,c, 

St. Gothard Tunnel, 52 52 
St. Helena, 5 1.5::, 55.:s, lOs. ;,.', 9 o, 

500 7-«'-'' 

St. Helier, .lerscv. 5h9] 

St. James of Compostela : si'c S.inliago 
(1(! Coinnoslela 

St. James, Knigliis of. :5002. 4(i():5 
St. John, Henry : see Dolingbroke, 
ViseonnI 

St. John, Knights of : see IlospibiHers 
St. John, l.ei'w.ird Islainls. 0170, 5 /,s/ 
St. John, N.B.. 

— tr.ide, 01 10. 615 4-50 

— view'.s, a/fl.S. fiUiU 
St. John’s, C.'inadii, 0082 

St. John's, Newfoundland, 6178, 5557, 
0179, ois:: 

St. Just, 4(!70, 6596 
St. Kitts, 5950-52, 61SI, 619:5, 

0199, 6/.S'/ 

St. Lawrence, Culf of, noi:;. ooio 17 
St. Lawrence, river, aboriginal tribes 
on, .5700-2 

— Freneb explorations and early settlo 

ments, 6019. 6056, 605 O 

— racecourse on iei*, 0150 

St. Leger, Si’' Anthony, deputy in Ire¬ 
land, 4367 
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St. Lucia, WiiulAvanl T-^Iand, 011)3, 

CUM) 

St. Mark’s, Venice, 2.)CC, 35)41, 

3DC2, :m'l 

St. Mary in Aracoeli, 2\.^y / 

St. Martin’s Cross, foiia, ^riOn 
St. Mary of Jerusaiem, KniL'iifs of th(‘ 
Hospitnl of : soc'riMitonic Order 
St. Paul, the Apostle, 2Ht7 
St. Paul, Clinrch of, |{omi'', 'IHSJ 
St. Peter Port, (Jnernsey, f,n(n 
St. Petersburg;, Academy of J-'iue Arts, 

334C 

— Acath'iny of Science. 331, 33r)2 

— toiindation (J7<)3), 3332 
-- vit‘ws, 

St. Pierre, Orcat. Uiitain loot's (1703), 
C(»W, 0I7H 

St. Pol, consfahli' of l-’raiice, ::S‘Js 
St. Quentin, battle of (1S7I). :>I3S 
“Saints, The.” battle (I7s2), ^4:ir>3, 
4.')C7, 0100 

Saints, (Miri^tian, adnratidii in <‘arly 
(diurel), 2S.S4 

St. Sebastian, stonnintr oi (1S13), 1/17 
Saint-Simon, Coinit ('lande Meiiii de, 
“ .New <‘liiistianil\IS'.iCi. .'i2Ci 
St. Sophia, iniis()iie, ('unstant iiH>])le, 
2 t2(l, 2'15)2, 2',M»3, / 

St. Thomas, t'briMian^ of, l’.h.'iO 

St. Vincent. Cape, batth ^ of (17'.*7). 
4«.S3. .'*.'.27; (IH !*.), I.s;)',) 

Poituunesi' s'd tli'im'iit. .'.'.i.'.n 
St. Vincent, Earl (1734-1x251 see 
•lervis, Admiral 

St, Vincent, West Indies, .'.Ci :, 

01512, oi5)H :m» 

St. Vitale, Havenna, 2!i.:2. 2')/.; 
Saionji, Marquess. aO.'*, oo.'.c* 

Sais, eanital of I’.sametiK Uini.'>. 2121 
Saitic Dynasty of Egypt, Ol 
Sakoe: sci* Scythians 
Sakais (Samangs). Malay race, ;t42, 
.i/U, J.’WS 

Sakalavas, Mala«ax\ tribe. :5t2, 23:.o 
Sakkara, Ki/ypt, lot oi kings found in 
tomb iK'ar. 2U3u 

— mausoleum of Aoo l>ul|s. 2uit«> 

— P.Nramid. 2.'*.'*, 2o,;,5 

- tomb ot Till, 2030. 20.:x 

Sakya. tribe, the lluddha belonging to. 

ns.'* 

Sakya Muni : .sec lluddha 
Salabery. Colonel de, battle oi (‘liateau- 
guav (1X14). 011:5 

Saladin ( l i;i7-l):5), I00:5-0I, 2l4.s. 

1032 10, .'lOo.'i, mu:, foil 
“ Saladin tithe.” 4o:l I 
Salado. Iiatth* ( 1 : 5 bo. ;>!M)C 
Salamanca, bailie ol (lxi2). I7.')0 
Salamis, liafth', C2. 2 /on, 2.'»oo. 

2 no.;, 2 .'»o,') 

Salamis Harbour. 2 /on 
Salazar, mission re isiianish succession 
(1X70). .'*100 

Saleebv, Dr. C. W., articles by, 5)5) 107, 
2X01-;'), C40.'. 32 
Salerno. 2(’.;.o, :55i:{5», 4o:.4 

— university, 11.31 
Salic law, 37x7 

Salii, teileration ot FraiiKisli ti'il)es, 3471 
Salisbury, Earl of, UrJeans be.sieged 
(142X). 3X1X 

Salisbury, Robert Cecil, 1st earl. 

minister of (iiu’en Flizabelli. 4277 
Salisbury, Robert Cecil. Marquis of. 

.0004, .0177, 5IS7, 015)1 
Salish, Indian race, 32x 
Sallentinii, Italian tribe, 235)5), 24 1 1 
Salmoxis, festival, 2402 
Salome Alexandra, of .hula'a, 1S.07 
Salomo, bishop (Oil), 3.0X4 
Salsette, India, Il-iJ, 515)5) 

Salta, batlle (c. ixoi)), .o.ici 
Salt Lake Citv. /;2.v/; 

Salutati Colucio (1331- 1400), I12t 
Salvador, repnldie, 0007, 7)729 

Salz, peaee of (803), .’IIX:? 

Salzburg, see founded, :5(i7X 
Salzkammergut, Iron Age graves, 204 
Sama Veda, saered book, 1212 
Samaitia : see Samogilia 
Sam’al, Hltlite state, 1726 
Samangs, Mala.v raiu;: sec Sakais 
Samanid, dynasty, in Persia, 1951 


I Samaria, 1577, 1671, 1730, I709, 1772, , Santa Lucia, battle (1X48). 4927 


1774 

Samaritans, scet, 1776 
Samarkand, 14x:{, ]4t)6. I. 020 , 1924 
~ irrigation wells near, 1.043 

— traile, 1462 

— views, JISS. ir)0R 
Samarkand, province, 1.039, 1.041 
Samarra, caliph’s resilience. 1911 
” Sambaquis,” origin of, .0677 70 


! - 8cijlpture.s, f>7.}7, 1)769 
Santa Maria, Frcneli privateers, 51)48 
Santa Maria Maggiore, J{om<% 2932 
Santa Marta, South America, ;0917 
Santana for Santa Ana), General A. L. de 
dictator of Mexico. .05)5)7, 0228 
Santa Sabina, Home, 2032 
Santiago de Chili, revolution, .0971 
— \ ii'w, 69 Hi 


Sambaji, Mahratta leader (d. 10X0),1239 Santiago Compostela, 3082, 4iil3 


Sambos tZimlios). 312 Santiago de Cuba, AnuTiean naval 

Sanihud, term ex|daim'd. 242 vietor.v (IXOX), 5230, 0270, ()2G1 

Samkhya philosophy, 1 ixo 

Samnites, :$42. 241), 03, 202x 30, 26.05) San Vincenzo, monastery, 35)40 
— sec als<» .S;il)iiies San Vitale .' see Sf. VitaU‘ 


Samo, Slav le.-uler (627-62). 307.0 
Samoa, 07.0 -7o, r*27o 
- natives. 312, 661, 910, 97.S 
vi«‘ws. 970 

Samoa, eunvention ol (1X5)9), 2277 
Samos, island, modern eondilioie'. 


San Vitale; see St. VitaU‘ 

Sao Paulo, brazil, ooox 
Sao Salvador, Congo, 2609 
Saparda, ancii'iit |ieoi>Ie. IX 03 
Saphadin, see Adil Serl-ed-din 
Sapor : see Shapur 
Sappho, jioetess. 2496, 2190 
Sara, derisive \erses. 1004 


Samogita.eonqiiesl b.\Teii(oiiie Knifdits, Saracens : see Arabs and Mohanmiedan- 
3711 ism. and Moors 

Samoyedes, Finno-Fgrian race, 26.0 use id name, :>t3. ixs.o 

:n2-4:{. 042 Saragossa. 205»i, :55)x7. ;i5ixit, :55 Mii 

Sainsams. Malay raee. .‘54.1 —siege (ixoo). 474:5 

Samuel, Hnlgarian tsar. 2l).o:i. .5040 Sarai, capital ot Mongol empire of 

Samurai of Japan, l7:s .Oxh 6 .]t..::r, Kiptchak. :53((6 
San, A)riean people • hit I5nshni*-n Sarakoh’s, xudane.se rare. ‘5:56 

San Augustin, <‘liibeha ruins, ;»x11 |7 Saras, budanese tribe. :5:54 

— Drake’s i*\pedi(ion. .05)19 , Saras, hallle. .0.02:) 

Sanebo L of Castile fl026 :5.0) see , Saraswati. goiide.ss. 1171, V207, 120h 
Sanehi* II. the Dreat. o| .\a\arri- , Saratoga, battle, oosu, 6o90 5*1. (‘.IOC* 
Sancho III. of Castile (1 107 .oxi, :;o<i,5 i Sarawak, adminisfration, .'*.*<>1 
Sancho IV. of Castile (128) 5t.O). :50‘)6 -- limoke toiiniis Diiti.sh dcpendmicy, 

Sancho 11. the Great. **t Navarre (5i70 1 921 22. .o.)Ot 

103,0) . 311 X 6 XX Sardanapalus : see Ashni h.inipal 

Sancho VII. of Navarre. :!9l)3 Sardica. loiineil ol (::i 5). jxxo 

Sancho I. of Portugal (Ux.o 1212), Sardinia. Aragon a(‘<|uiies. :)9i*x 95) 

.fOOi, 4o:5x - .Ui'.lriaii vars (ixl«--t!i) 492.* 32, 

Sancho li. of Portugal (1 22.5 4x). 1007 (lx.07 .09) .0020 30 

Sancho (son ot Allonso VI ). deleaf l).\ - <'onslitution, 4X1.*. 45*72 

Moors at I el<‘s (I lox). 39x9 - ('nmeaii policy . see Crimean Mar 

Sancroft, andibishfip «*l Cant*‘rl*ur.v Frederic II. absorbs. :59.)l 
()6!7 93). 4 171 — Denoa ae<pi'res. :59:.S 

Sanctuary, pnvileg*-of, :no l |— Italian nnilh-atiim movement, .O0:5x 

Sand Mountains, //^ / ; peoj.ie, :54:5, 179.5, 2412 

Sand River Convention (ix.og). 2.520 - Honmn oeeiipalion and ( artliaginian 

Sanderaann, George, artlele. 6.521 .O') wiirs. 2196, 2640 

Sandhurst. Viet**ri:i. /o.'*.9 - Xameen wars. ;594i, A.tso, 40ll. 

— s**** also Uendigo 40.>.> 

San Domingo, eapifal **1 ban Dondngo Sardis. VI(“iand<T the (Jreat euiapiors, 
Hepilhli*-. .0XK6 .0921. d):))) 12 2i:)X 

(0*lumhiis l>uii**d in .OO.O.O,/*/9.5 — Antioi‘h'|s 1. (h'b'ateil at ( ol**** 

— iM*gl<» outiag«‘.s, (5195 (262 li.*'.). 1X29 

*- Cimnu'rian ea]»tiire, 1<9< 

San Domingo, r<‘iiub|i<*. 61 76, (52*56 — mannliietures, 179.* 

Sandshil (<*r •’ Pilgrim M<*imt”). lo23 -- ruins. 1790 
Sanekht, K.vgptiaii king. 2.02. 2u.5l —si*‘g*'s, ixi i. 1 x 12 

Sanfedists, ltali;m pi>lnieal uui*»u, 4X76 S)>arlau rule, ixis 
San Francisco, 02 s t s6 Sardis, half h* oi (:5!)4 u.c.). ixix 

Sangara. King «d' Kh.aitis. 1**62 Sards : s**** Sartliiiia, )n-*iiil**. 


San Domingo, r<‘iiub|i<*. (51 76, 62*5(5 — mauuiixdurc: 

Sandshil (<*r •’ Pilgrim M<*uut”). lo23 j -- ruins. 1790 
Sanekht, K.vgptiaii king. 2.02. 2u.5l j —sit‘g*'s, ixi i. 
Sanfedists, ltali;m pi>lnieal uui*»u, 4X76 Spartan riiU 
San Francisco, 02 st s6 Sardis, half l*‘ <» 

Sangara. King «*f K bait is, 1**62 Sards : s**** Sar*l 

San Germano, mon**yl<‘iid*Ts t*t Ueiiais- Sarduri I., king 


san*‘*‘ pcn*»il. 3U.06 
. Sangraal, **rigin ot. 4026 

San Ignacio, <*lmrcli. in Argent in*-, 7)9',.. 
Sanjaks. 'Piirkisli divi.sions. 297x 
San Juan de los Llanos. Clnbchii 
remains. ;0xoi J2 
San Juan. ri\«‘r. tribes, .0712-21 
I San Juan de Ulna, .'•. 02 . 0 , o.'cv.v, 6000 , 601 7 
Sankara Acharya (7XS-X20). J206 
. Sankolinsen, Prince, soo 

San-kuo-chi, Chines*- roman* e, 761 
, San Lazzaro, immasfery, 1717, 3026 
San Lorenzo, «*lmreh, 3963. 6970 
San Lucar de Barrameda, tratle, .0935) 
San Marino, 

San Martin, Jos*!- de, 5967 8.x. 7)971 
San Martino, batlle (18.09), 7)027 
San Miguel, cf»l*)ny found***!, 5907 
San Pietro in Vincoli. lt*mie, 2932 


Sarduri II., king i*f I r;irtu. I7xx 
Sarduri III., king ol Vrarlu. 168), 17x8 
3 Sarduris, king ol Arm*‘Miit. 157.0, 1669 
Sargon, king **t A gad** (Akiiad), 61. 
ii 277. 15.00. 15511. 1 700 

Sargon II., king **f Assyria (722-70.* 
U *’.). astr*>noinieal |■e^•<*rds, 27:> 

7 F>;ib,\lon (‘(»n(pi**red. 157X, 1617 
— H;is-reli(*f portr.iit, 7076 
— Flam’s struggle will). 170(5 
— llittil«‘s’ relatiiins with, 172:5 
pala*-*’. 1074 , 1077) 

— Samaria eompu'reil, 1577. 1(571 
S>riau r*-volt subdued, 1776 
Sargon I. of Babylon, 7 i9 
Saria : sl‘*> Solo 

Sariputta, converts to limblhisni, 1188 
Sark, island. 5557, .0595' .0600 
Sarmatians. 34:5, 2443-50, 2450, 2<46 


San Salvador, rcpiibli*- s*-*- Salvador Sarmizegethusa, Dacia, p'>7) 
San Silvestro in Canite. immasferv, 2932 Sarts, ptJoplc. ].*)5, 1610, 1;>.5V> 


San Si 1 vestro in Capite, immasferv, 2932 Sarts, people. ].*)a, /;>J6, 1;>39 
Sanskrit, 8. 1128. II 60 . 1182. 1211, ; 06 is Sasbach, batlle ot (167.*), 44.50 
San Stefano, treaty of (1878), 5171, Saskatchewan, Canada, 6130, 

5206, 6209 Sas.saks, Malayan race. 343 

Santa, river, aborigines and nnthpiilies, Sassanid dynasty, 6.0, 1426. 187;0-82 

5 /(.{(/, 5838-40 Sassur, moaipa-B and temples, plate 

Santa Cruz, General, 5986-89 following r>aRe 1184 


Spanish treasure fleet Sati; si-e Sutte 


burned (16!>6), 5486 

I Santa Fd de Bogota, revolution, 5968 
ISantals, Indian tribe, ;ii’3 


Satnami, Hindu sect, 12:?7 

Satrap stele, Egyptian inscription, 213- 

Sat*«cho, Japanese clans, 564 
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Satsuma, New Juikiii cnviti'd by clans, 
r>n:{-«4 

— rcJ)clli()M (i>i77). r,S8-8!>, r,ui 

— Kichardsc Ill’s nmrilcr, 6.'!8. aaS, 

rtiii, riii:? 

Saul. kiiiK, i:.7i. J7;)J), /;/;/ 

Sattha : sia* Ibiddlia 
Satiik, ruler ot Kasbfrar (d l(i ’"\ 
Saturninus, L. Antonins (Hs). 271(1 
Sault-Sainte Marie, 

Saurian Age reptiles, plate taciuK ss 
Sautre, William, burnt at staki*. :{Hb2 
Sava, Servian arcbl»isb(»i) (I221K :{ui)b 
Savaii, Samoan island. tt7b 
Savannah, tialtic (177'.t). (iiiiiu 
Savannah, kU'ojrrapineal term. 2i>i)r> 
Savannah River tribes : sei* Sliawnees 
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1 .8Is, 49 50 38 
Ilh ii-in n.ition, 3lo2 

— JeW'ellerx , 

--liter.itlire. 3080 81. ::005. ;w7r 
marriage en->lonis, .{|.s,5 

- Moot-, emj*lo> III Spam. 351.), 

.3081 8 I 

- milSK-. 318.5 

— l’an-.Sl,:i\ iiioveineiit in Xnstri.a- 

Mimgary. 401.5 47, 400.5, .53 51 

— Prague ('ongie.'.s ( 18 l.S). 10 55, 4'M.5- 

47 

~ religion, ::o7 1. 3181 

It Oman cix ilisation inherited b> . 3o7i) 
Rii.ssian iiileiiiMted. 2041 

— Sl ivoiiie btnrg.N eontioxersy, 201.5 

— ’I'eiiton mtlneuee on l uignage, 3 127 
-- 'I’eiltonie regions occupied, 3005-01 

— wai ot lilieration, 5loo 

— si'c al-io Croatia, latbiiaiiia, Serxia, 

etc 

Sleeping Sickness, 5<537 
Sliklestad, battle of (io3(0, .I'ifiT 
Sbvaitza. battle ol (18.8.> 1 , .5210 
Slobodse, battle ot (isii), 1851 
Slovaks, 41. 32.5. .3 44 
Slovenia, 3075, 4i>40 
Slovenians : see Slavs 
Sluter, Claus, arfisl, 1130 
Sluys, naval battle (i:54o), 38o0 
Sma, kingoi Egypt, 21(5 
Smen Khkara, king of lOgypt, 2050 
Smilac of Bulgaria (1202), 3oi0 
Simth, Adam, 4517, 4.W.v, 0300 
I Smith, B. Leigh, c\t»lorer, 0341. O.i j; 
i Smith. Francis, Arctic cxplon*r. 0.3.33 
I Smith, Sir Harry, Alixval battle(1840), 
1204, /L'/ffi 

I — Roers defeated (1818), .5510 
I — C-ape C-olony administration, 2320 

— Kallir wars, 2310, .5510 

i .^mith. Captain John, Virginia ixpedi- 
I tiou. 00.37 -38, OO.J.S 
1 Smith, Sir Sidney, 4092, 5527 
, Smoking, Egyptian laws ag.iinst, 215.5 
i Smolensk, Imttle of (1812), 4751 
1 Smollett, Tobias (1721-71), JjJfi 
!Sm.vrna, 1790, 197.3, 404.5 
I Smyrna-Aidin Railway (1.8,50). 1902 
Smyrna-Kassaba Railway (1802), 1002 
|Smythe, General, campaign, 6112 i 

Snake charmer, iJ(>7 ' 
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[Sneferu, King of Egypt, 251, 2o;53-35 
Saorre Sturlesson (<1. 1241), 3509 
I So. \ Incan people, 22.5.3 
'Soane. Bishop (lOOO), 4492 
|Soare3, Fernando, 23.51 
I Sobeslav, king ot J5oh(‘mia, 3152 
;Sobeslav II., dnke ot Holiemia, 3154 
' Sobona, Jtoman setll(‘m(*nt, 108 
Sobrabe, conoiie."it liy Kainiro 1., .3!)87 
Sobraon. battle ijMi'o), 1294, .5500 
Social constitution, during Wars of tbi; 
Ro.si's. 3904 -0 

Social Problems .oid Reforms, 331:5 ”8, 

, .521.3-22, 5:520 ;5I. 52.1.) 78, .5:5,) I - 

I 52 5:5.57- i\-L, .);5(»7, .5‘57 )'’-00, 5 PM - 5, 

I .)ni. 0202, 02.87-C':5!-l, 0:501-0:58:5 
, Socinliiim. .-01118 oi. i».!70 
! \ rgent ine evixn imeiit., 0380 

I —Cli;irli8f inoxement. 5248 
I — Eoiirierism. .■)2()2 03 

Kemistiis .-nlxoc.ites, 2075 
- (ireeK system. 2.501 

— .lesnits |)iaetis(‘ in America, 50.34 

— .M:ir\’s Work and leaclnngs, 48'.)7, 

5208 

— N(‘xv Zealaml. loOI 

-- Oxxen's sebeiiK-, .5245-48 

leineilie-. |iio|).iscd Pv, 0:570 .S:5 

— Samt-Sinioii|.,iii. .)2<)1 -02 
8part.m sx --teni. 2 P.Mi 

— I 0202. ()2'I9 .too, 0:50.5-10 

see aKo Soei.il l’rol)|ems and Retorms 

Society of Friends : see I’liends 
Society of Jesus : see .le^nifs 
Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge, xxmK m I'lima. ‘'54 
Society of the Sisters of Mercy, fonnda 
tion (1 (5;t I). 420 1 
Socrates. King ol I5itli.\nia. isti 
Socrates, ptnlo,s(,pi„-r, 2514, 

' 2.5 It; 

Sodom, 210 

Sofala. JO.isl Africa. 2:54(5 

Sofia, 2 '»,s3, .5320, ,5 2';2 

Sofo, II. ilisa slate, 222.5 

Scfromi (Stoiko), liishop of Vrae.i. .3o50 

Softas, 'rnrKIsli stndeiils lexolt, 5198 

Sogamosa, Clnbeba state, .'>808 24 

Sogdiana. I IVo, 2.50o. 2.502 

Sogiid, Vsia .Minoi, 29"8 

Soiron, Franz voti, lie.': 

Soissons, Count de, vicerov, OolO 

Sok : si'e Nex t Ilia ns 

Sokolli, u.-iiid \i/,ir. :;oo0, :'5ol() 

Sokolo. Sudan, 2227, .5.')I9 
Solan, Stanislao, agrienHnr.il e\:])cri- 
I meiits, ,5;t72 

! Soldier of fortune, in Middle Ages, ; 
Soleb, l''mple to Aini-nbotep ill.. 2079 
Solemn League and Covenant, 130'5 
Solferino, battle (l 8 . 5 'i), r,i)20, ,51/2/ 
Solimas. negm tribe, .tto 
Solis, D.ego de. I’.iragiiav iliseoxeri'd 
: (l.)i;.), .5911 

Solis, Juaii Dia"! de, » \|i|orer, .5892 
tSollas, Prof. W. J., 79 ss 
jSoIlogub, Russian xxiitei, 5:51 I 
Solomon, king ot .Indab and Istael, .220 
1122, 1.572, /70.5 t,;, 1700. 2119, 
22.52 

Solomon Islands, .'>/)'. .5,5 / / 

Solon, 2192, 2/'/5. 2.827 
Solway Moss, l):itlIeo'', 4240. 1;5.5:5 
Solyman the Magnificent; .sec Snb'imati 
Solymi, jieople of Asia .Minor, 1789 
Somail, poxverin .Sjiaiii, :5979 
Somaliland, 344, 2208 t)9. 5521-22 
Somdet Phra Paramiiuhi Maba Mongkut, 
king of Siam : s#?*|lfongKnl 
Somers, Sir George, xvrecked..a/v; 
Somers, Eord Chancillor, f/.S'.v' 
Somerset, Lord Charles, governor of 
Cape Colony, 2315. .551 I 
Somerset, Duke of, the l’rofe<‘tor (,l. 

1552), 4242, 1:111, 4.3.54 
Someswara, Ciiola kiin (1255), i;5So 
Somme Valley, Dritt tcniains, 127 28, 
13 2-.31 

Somnath, tcm|)lc gate. /2/rt 
Somondoco, (’liibclia remain.s, 5821 
Somrath Phra Marai, of Cambodia, 1412 
Sone, Viscount, 03.50 
Songo, Congo district, 2311 
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Soninke, Sudan Irilx*. li-I7 
Sonrhay, kinjidoin, :!44, 21218-28 
Sontay, Aim.nn. I »1.) 

Soochow, slorininu' (»t. si I 
Soor, battle of 1174:.), 4:.:{u, 4r.40 
Sopeithes, Indiiin kiiiLTdotii, 2:i*.):f 
Sophia, Jtnssian empress, ifiM:. 17 
Sophia, re;jent ot Itussia, deposed by 
I’eter th(' (Ireat (liiHO), 

Sophia Amalia, ((ueen ot hentnark, 
uil’e of l'’red('rie III., 487.'), -I ;7.'i 
Sophia Charlotte, ‘>1’ I’nissia 

(1701), U.>l 

Sophia Dorothea, wile of Krcderie 
William I. of Tnis'^ia. 4:j;t3 
Sophists, rise <if. 2:ill-12 
Sophocles, 82. 2/ ^2 
Sophronius. j.alriareb, 2b 17 
Sorai, Indian trib«>, Ib^l 
Sorboniie, foundation, :i7b0 
Sorbs. Sla\ race, :tls 
Sorcery, in Middle Aires. 411 <5 
Sordones, <lalli<- tribe, 2412 
Sorel, Kreueb Instuiian. 

Soso, Hansa state. 2227 
Soto, Fernando de, Spanish explorer, 
r.iiiis '.)!), .'.Tint, r.'.ina, r/io.:. non 
Soubise, Charles de Rohan, Prince de 
(l7i:) s7). 4.'.i:t 
Soudan : see Sudan 
Soiilt. Marshal, /< Jo. 1713. 4717 
Souris rn er. Canada, hlhl 
South Africa, 22/2-;/'i 

— Aral, settlements 22'.)2 b(> 

Ib'liriaii set tiements s.'e Co’iiro 

—-Jlutidi eolonisalii.n, 2313 41, :>4.'>3, 
r.r.2t) -31), 1 -:>2 

— llritisli states and inoteetoralt's. 

map, 2 122 

-- diamond fields dispute, 2:!2(. 

Imteh eliildren at school. 

~ DnteJi .settlements. 22^2 SI, 22.13 
2(1. ,■)(■.:. 1 

— eeo|.rraphieal l(‘atnres, 2»(il 7 
Cennan settlements. 2,3 IS 
rrold mines. ..170 

— labour »|nest|(.n. 2327 2 5 1.5. :.(>.>2 
“■na'i\e races and stall*-.. 2(iol-7, 

227b-2:5l2- sec* also names ol 
laces and states 

— n.iti\es. treatment ]>> |5ocr.s and 

I’.ritish, :..'.12- 17. r.c. 2 '.». ,'.(..*.1 .'>2 

— Tortiiynese settlements. 2.51(> IH 

— im iai st rm'cl(‘^, .m;2') 30 

— leeerit, hi'-toi > , 2.51,*. 

— sell-t'overnim-' .slaic.s. .MilM 

— union of colonies, new’ I’onstitnlion. 

23 If, 

— wars, general article. .3.30(1 ].k 

— wild animals d(*stio.\'ed by sin.rfs- 

nn'ii. ;3()30 

/uln wars ; see Znln wars 
sec also ('a pe Coii m, 11 <i nn v,• ,i i, * n . 
South America, alxnieinis. his(or.,v and 
legends, -3(57.3 .3,s7l, .302:5, .31121) 3(5 

— dales ot clnel events. O’,!!; :57 

— 1‘jI Dorado" see 101 Dor.ido 

— lOiizabetliaii e\|.loils, ...32.3 

— Uipsi'-s, 31 (1(5 

— .D'snit missions, ;3l)2;> .30 

— maps. a.V / i, .O.'y.S,; 

— public Works eonstrneted by Hritisli, 

r.o:51 

— revolutions in lOth ♦•entnry, .311.3.3-tl4 

— slave trad(‘. .31)1:5-.32 

— Spanish colonisation, 4H47, .3hhi), 

.31)1)4 

— statistics. 

— TfTtiary and Drilt jK-riods. 130 .‘51 
- S('e also n;ime.s ot coiintncs and 

colonies 

South Australia, lii.stor\, lo07 71, .3:i70, 
0301 

South Australian Land Company (l>t3l), 
1007 

South Carolina, 1\S.A., Hrilisli coloni¬ 
sation, 0012-44 

— j.rotcetive taritf opposed, 021H-2I 

— scre.ssion from onion, 02.‘5H ; sec also 

U.S.A., civil war 

— War of Indejumdonce, 601)1)-0100 
South Pole : sec Arctic and Antarctic 
Southern Nigeria : see Nigc'ria. 

Southern Rhodesia ; see Ithodesja 
South Sea Bubble (17201, 15()i), 4020-27, 

dMI 


South Sea Company, whaling industry, | 
5471 1 

South Sea Islands : see Oeeaaia 
Southesk, Lady, 4-inu 
Southwold Bav, battle ol (1(572), 4120 
Soyots, J'iiinisli tribe. .‘(It 
Spahis, cavalry .soldiers, 2')7!», 30!)7 
Spain, lii'itorv, 3412 -14. 4221 2.3. 4.32.3- 
2.3, 4.303 -67, .3223-30. .3101 .3 

— African c,.i...dsing enterprises. 227(5 . 
--alphalM'ts of e.irliest times. 2 5/i', 2.3.S 

— Amerie:i,ii War ol JiidepeUileiiee . | 

see Cnitcil States 

— Amenean war in l*hilipi*ines (bs.t.S). 

.322.S- 30 

— - .tndalnsiaiis in Mgyjd (.si. 3), 2113 | 

area and ]>opiilatioii. 

- .Armada see Spanish Armada 

— Atlantic Ocean history. .3(564 

— Austrian sneei'ssiun war, tlt52 
bait>aiiaii iiixasioiis. 3.300 Id 
I5arb;iry sl;iles expedilim. 2201) 
Doiirbon d.. n.isty toninh'd. 14(54 
|tV7..inlim inllneiiee. 2l»2(* 

- Carhst rcbt'llion. 41)()0, 4071 

-- ('arthii*j:ini.Ill invasion. 210(5 2i5lo 41 
('li.-irlcm.igMe’s e;inip."ii'-;n. :5l.s.5 
diaries V 's reii'ii (1.31.3 .3(5). 1226-:50 

— dirisii.inil> in, ;5.3os 

— colonies see South Amene I and 

mimes of e.ilonies 

— roiisf Itnl |on, .30.37-(■>.'<, 4000 

- < roliiweirs host i'il.v , 13.31 

— Danish raids amt eominesls, ■5.3l,-5 
-- <li‘tt-?ion««ioii. 61(10, (5110 20 

-- ediieatioii, ‘ 104 

emmration (looo D, .310 5 
tediTal rep'ibUc (IS73 71) .3227 
Kenlinand \ 11 ’s reiun. tsio 17 

— Fi.ineo-Spanisli War, .oils 

— i'l|»sics. .31 lo 

— (lolliic r lie, 2.5S.S, 3.>IO 1 I 

govrnimeiit. ..lo.3. .3061 

Indian ‘)ee.-m na\i'.ation. 11.52 

- indiistrv and I’ommcrei 

- Isab-lla li ileposi-d (ls7o). .3100 
Keltic immi'.n.iiI'lii 21t2 

- I.ibcril risiii}/ (ls(5si. .3100 

- Madiil iclM-llion (IH20). I'<ll 

— mimm; oper.itions ot the l•■m'gers. 

4.31I.S 

— modern hislorv. .327.S. .3101 .3 

— Almrsin. 102.3, 103.3, 220;. S, 3.(71. 

:5112, :5.31.t 16. :t070-4oo.3, loll. 
4227 42.33, 

I— .\aph*s rnh‘d bv. 3.s.5| ."tl, 307.3 7s 
[ — A'jipolcon’s rel:ii imis with. I(‘tt6. 

I I(5.s2. 1712, .37.37 .3S ; sc* also 

I I'eiiiiisniar \N ar 

— naval eampaigns (Kith and I7th 

eentnrjes), >.*2.3-27. .3017 .30 
naval proi'...iiime. .3102, 6371 

— Navarre annexed by, :'>83l 31 

j—Xetlierlamls revolt against, tl.3:( 61 

— North American exploration. 60I3 

— Northmen in, lolo 

1‘aeitic Ocean explorations. 1107 

— iiapal )>ovver’s growth. 3002 

- I’eniiisniar War, 47:50 .32 

— people, .34 1. 2130 12. 3.31 I, .(/.5 

— J’hilip II.’s reign (1.327 O.s), 42.>3 64 

— riio-nieiin invasion. 2112 

— ])oi»c’s line of di'iiiareal ion lor dis- 

eov(*rii*s, .3 K.k0 

Portuguese union, .30.‘5I, .303.* 

— religions problems of to-day, .310.3 

— revolution (1S2:5), 4K47 

~ Koman emiiirc’s inlliieuee :(.3i)S 
Roman provinces organisi>d, 2601 

— .Si iiv rilled by. 307.3 7.s 

— ’I’eiilonie imniigiidion, 3t.3l 
Vamlal iii\.i-.ion. :il.32, 3.300 |0 

-- War of Sneci;ssion ; see Spanish 
succession 

Spalatro, Diocletian’s pai.ici*, .jVM.V 
Spanish Americans, 3(.i 
Spanish Armada (1.3ks), 4i.3i, 12.3.3. 
12(52. 4 274, 4l>7D, 42M3 

.3.32.3 2(5 

Spanish mark, .‘(086 -sh 
S panish Succession, War of (1702-1 ;i), 
41.37-62, 4446 64, .3488 
Sparrow-hawk, sacred bird of Egyp¬ 
tians. 2027, 2o:{.3 
Sparta, Acha*an w.ir. 2.386 
— Athenian war, 2511-13 
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Spirta, coiistitntioti, 2100 

- decline and fall, 2.387 

— ilcvelopment, 2188 

— !\laci‘donian alliance, 2.322 26, 2;3.iS 

— .Maei'donian War, 2.373 81 

- Persian war 18 18 . 2107 2.302. 2.31.3 

— raei*coiir,se (dronio.-,) and g.> mmisi.i, 

‘Jim 

— racial eliaraeterist ies, 34,3, 2378 

— socialistie system, 2100 
Spartocides, race, 2.31.3 

Spasinus Charax, 2.30; also iMi>hammi*rali 
“ Specie Circular ” of I’.S.A., (5223 
Speech, evolution of. Ill 
Speier, Diets of. 4187 ss, 4/.V2 
Speke, J. H., 2 :too. 2302. JJ40 
Spencer, Herbert, I5107, (5121 2:5, 6428, 
lo.i 

Spenser. Edmund, 4281 
Speranskij, Michael. 4.8 10 
Spercheus. river, hattleoi (OO 6 ). :5oio 
Sphinxes, avenues, JO/!). JOSs 
~ ol (il/.i'll, 20 : 5.3 :56. 2076 JOS/ 

“ llyksos” sphinx. 20(51, jo 
Spice Islands : see .Molneea Klands 
Splcheron, lic*ights ol. .3100 
Spilkergen, Joris van, explorer, 1:583 
Spinning Jenny, /rll /, .3212 
Spinola. Ambrosio, 120(5 
Spinoza (1(53 2 7 7). Ill/ 

Spion Kop. hatlle ot. J.ni. 2340 
“ Spirit of Christianity,” Jsih 
Spiritual power, rehilion to temporal, 
218 

Spitamones, I'ersian eonimander. 2,>62 
Spithridate s.itrapol lAdii. 2.318 
Spitignco, like o] Dohemia. :51M 
, Spitzberge: 6 520. 6.;:)2 
j Spoletium. .toman e»>lonv, 26'5l 
Spoieto, hc-tor.v. :si(52. .50 1.3 72 
Spores, aiieo’iii Itihc. "5060 
Sporck, General Johann von, 3 od; 
Spurs, hatlle of. ‘STTC*. I2'51 
Squarcione, I'adnan aiti-<1. 1128 
” Squatter sovereignty,” (’•■-5o 
Squatting, III New South Walc^. lol2 
Srinagar, hridges. //•*’'' 

Srinagar, mount ain"^. / / /‘.' 

Sri Wira Parakkama Narinda, King ot 
(■e> Ion (1701 :: 1 1 . fist 
Sstrbsondighi, hatlle (i:571). 20 s:i, ."lool 
Stadion, Count Franz. 10 5.: I 
Stadion, Count Johann, tTi :, 1826 
Stadtlohn, battle oi (162 >), t.5o2 
Staftarda, l>att le ot (1602), till 
SUhl. Professor Frederic Julius, lOol. 
1066, 1071 

Stamboul : see C.instautinopl** 
Stambuloff, General. >2lo. .3:<2o 
Stamford Bridge, b.ittlc, .‘.‘SK;. loio 
Stamp Act (17(5.3), 4.3ih, 6o74 7(> 
Standard, bilth* ot the. ‘toi:; 

Stangebro, b.itth* **1 ( 1.30.3), 1 578 
Stanhope, James, Earl of, 1.312 
Stanislaus I. Lesc'.yaski, ot Roland, 
.‘5282, ;. 4 1.31 

Stanislaus II.. of Roland. .52'* I. :528i 
Stanislav, bishop oi I'Dieow, :5i‘i7 '.)■( 
Stanley, Sir H. M., Altieiui explorations. 

JJ.!0. 2280. 2 500. 23 (7, .32 51 
Stann Cnik, lintish lloiidnr.i.s, (>o|o 
Stanwix, lort. siege ( 1777), (>ooo 
Staple Guild, io63 
Star Chamber, :5008, 4268, 4"5:52 36 
Starhemberg, Count Guido, 4454 
Starhemberg. Count Rudiger, 143.3, 41'!// 
State, development ol iilea, 216 22 

— dntli'S of, 6:5,82 02, 6100 

— tJrotiiis' deliuitioii, 6301 
Stateira, wife ot .Artaxerxes 11., 1817 
States of the Church : sen Riipal .st ite.s 
States General, Rraiiee : see Natiomil 

.As.sembly 

Statira, wile of .Alevmder, 2.3(56 
” Statutory Civilians,” 1.538 
“ Statutum Gwallim,” 3878 
Staufer, i-ompmst of Sicily and South 
Italy, 230.3 

Steam, inv(*iitioii. 6303 
Steamships of early days, 4S00, :>631 
Stecknitz Canal, eonstruetion. 40(50 
Steel tools, ('Jirliest usi* of, 2:568 
Steele, Sir Richard, 1510, 4.3.36 
Steenstrup, on kitehmi middens, 1.56 
Stefan : see Stephen 
Stegosaurus, 1‘JO 
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Tang (Clu'im 'I'.uig). Cliintsr ruler. 7.‘*() 
Tang dynasty in China. 7(*.i s :i,,\ 

Tang dynasty, luit'r ( *22 1) 74'*'» 
Tanganyika, r>nti-.li il<iiiiiiii(>]i .'i.i2l 
Tangier. 1'.‘27, .'>1.72 '!)7. 22/2 

to .Moioccii ( M',S|), .'i(W!7 

mole enuslru<‘lei| 1|> Itriti^li. 1 
Tanguts, Mongol r:i-e.' i.* 
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Taaffe, Count, .7221. .72.’/ 

Tabal, .nieU'iil people, 172! 

Tabasco, .*747 7o, .^soi 
Taboo, uiiioiig l*ol_\ in 
Tabora, Last At'iie;i, 22 ‘.n', u,- 
Tarboules, II i;s>ii» sect iim 
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ri'Noliiin111, 

Tlichu, liallle ol < 1 127), 2172 
Taclios, kiiijj IS 11 ). 212,') 

Tacitus, Cornelius, In- oriau. 27 is, 27.')2, 

2 1 '(I 11, id'.).! 'I, 2- // 

Tacitu.s, M. Claudius, i iii|ieioi, 27 72 
“ Taclica,” hook 2' .!7 :*'.)(!'.) 

Tacullis, liiiliaii i rilte. ' ' i 
Tadoussac. I'jeucli seliltiii iil 
Tail, William H., u 'h.v. (i2i.'> 

Taguls, I li'.pllios ot I n/oll 
Tagpuu 'i.ii.ildo 'I.Kliiio), I'iitlli 
Tugliaco>:::o, l-aiile ot (l.-KiS) 

Tagliainento, liinl,' m (17'ii) 

Ta'gOilg, .III lent I'lUini 'se e.ip 

Taharka, kim .2 H'T'i '2 17 l'‘> 2122 Tapuva tribe, Soiilli \meiiM 
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Tamasp I., of I’lT.sia, ir*17, I0S2, 19S.2 
Tamasp II., of Per.si.-i. i'.*.s(; 
Tambraparni, saereil inilmn ri\er, 11H2 
Tambukies, Knilir lril»e, .iliJ 
Tamea-Mea : sei* Kam-liiimelia [. 
Tamerlane : se»' '’imur 
Tametomo, .l:ip:ine;e areher. 471, H.'i 
Tamils, 2l.>, l.i7:;. l.!74. l.irfi 
Tainir Muni, 'l amil sam-. I ls2 
Ta-mo, )»r Bodiiid larma. 712 
Tana (f»r \7,'»\), (o-noese eoloin, :’,‘.i(>2, 
4().-)S 

Tanagra, ferra-eoita, .2-7//'/ 

Tariais, <ireelv 4-oloti.\. 21 id 
Tancred, in I’irsl fni-a le. 4(i|s 2(> 
Tancred of Hautevillc, 2;,.,4 
Tundil, (h‘\il g.ile', ami roekimr t-,loiie. 
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Tahsio, 1 lillii el.is„le 7 In 
Tahuautinsuvu, Im.i kinudom '.^22 71 
Tu'iulmes III., kiii'.: ot I.i^n pi, 2.',I 
Tai, l.imriM'-'e stock kne-'iinje 112'' 
TadlO, .1I I.l lie..e (ot|e ir,,s‘,l), Ki'l 

Taiki-ii Gate, ImI) k'(11 ■«.») 171 /, 2 
laikwa laws ot Japan (dl.n I lf'> U)'' 
la Ining'!. people ot I’.nimi see .Moii> 
Tiullp. Ill I'eil'l.ll ■',\slem 1114 
Taipale. on saiin.i < '..n:ii. 1 inland ;-7 
Taipiiig rebellion, <!> 7'.»7 si i 

Taipi.igs, 2 1 .', 

Taira, .i.ipiine I tamil\ 171 72 /, 2 
Tai Ting-Ti, einp'ioi oi ('liin.i 771 
Till Toil, tpieeiMil 

Tai Isu 'Chan Kwaug-vini, < mpeioi ot 
('l,iM;i I7.0 7<l'i 70 
Tai Tsu, (inp'i’oi ol I'liin.'i i!2n(>). 774 
Tai Tsu. ( mpeioi ot ('iiin,i i l i(>S) . .„ci' 
11 nn',:-\\ u 
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Tai-Tsu. einpeior 
see N III li.'ii'lin 
Tai Tsung, 4 liinese 

Tai Tsuag, Clnnese 


III ('Iiill/I ( ItiDil • 

empeior (7<>2 70). 


empeioi ('.)7(, ;>s). 

Tai Tsung, emi'ei,. ,1 i 'liin;i 112 .1'i| 771 
Tai Tsuiig, efiipeioi ol' ( Inna (I027I, 
7S0. 7'': -s 1 

Tai Tsung, 'I'aiig < mi'i ior ot ( hma 
('!27 I'M. 7C>i',, <hh 
Tai Won Kun, ot Koiea •''OS i 

Tajiks, !". 11 r, 1.22 ;. 1.22'.) 

Taj Mahal, 122.2 /•'.;/. list 
Takakhsa Falls. Canada 
Takauji : see .Vsliik.ii-t.-i 
Takegahana, )'aT tlninake (isun, 120 
Takeru, .latianese el. .11. 4C. 1 
Takinlu, kme <>1 .Arxad, It>.s2 
Takt-i-Suliman. temple on. /2//.7 
Taku Forts. l>ou)liardment, 7'.)!) sol, 
Talaings, lodo-Cliiiiese laie. :!l,2 
Talamancas. Indian race 1.2 
Talana Hill, I'atile of (l.s'.)')i, 2':-:7 
Talavera, bailie ot (iso.ii, 474., 

Talbot, ' arl oi Slire\\sl<tii \. :!s-22 
Talca, battle (e. 1S17 I, .2')72 
Talcahua'io, battle le. isi7), .2'.)71 
Talien-Wau, l’,iilisli troops laniliim, .s//7 
Tallard, Marshal ( I (J.22 172S), 11,20 
Talleyrand, Priiioe, /7 (m I7(i2, bS2'.> 
Talniis. temple. Isgvpl, 212,7 
Talon, Jean B„ <>o2t‘) 2,0 
Talukdars, in India, 12S2 
Tarnanieb. batth ol (issi), 2170 
Tamasesc, Uiii'.^ of Samoa, 077 
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' Tarantass, iDi^-i.in \eliieli 
' Taranto, tia le uith i;.!.! i" ' 

, Tarasca, \/.ier settlemuo, !I2, : '.17 

Tarascon, Castle of, ■•‘'Os 
; Tardi Beg Khan, tomb / 2 ’ 2 s 
: Tarentum. 2)',.!o- !2 2d4s 
Tarill Reform: s..- I’joieetion 
Tarim, n\ e- . ; 2 /. I l.:'i 
Tarkhu to) I'aikin, Millite d* it.\. 1721 
Tarquin the Proud, 7 s 
Tarqimiii. I.lnmi-an eeiiieterv. '2 42 ) 
Tarranto, duke of: st )' Maed(,M.dil. 
' Maixli.d 

. Tarqiu, Col)iml'i.in \ie|,«r\, .2002 
Tarshish, Cariliionm.ii, .r.-de, 21'.'S 
■ Tarsu, Idni'-ean l'ixI 21 Is 
T arsus. Cdn ia 2 s.: 2 1.2",. 2.221 .(',.!(*,0 
Tartars. .Alaiii i-oinpiered 2!‘i.2 

- lOldilblsm debased bv 121.2 

- I’.iilLian.i OiN.ided. 2.nr, Id 

I - Cliliie'.e states ruled b> 7d2 Ti»7 
; Cliliu liiiekp .dlianee. :!272 7., 

CoH,;ick!, SCI- Cos-arks 
Crime.i rilled b,\ . r,7‘!. d2S0 
e:lunilo<r\ ol rare :;'.2. ll2s. l Hi7 
lliiii'gari.tn allianei' (1.2oT), 2,212 
Iliiri 2 ;irv inxaded (l2lo 1 I), 2S'ls 
Lit liil.iiiiaii alli.iiiee I I I 111). !!222 
bitliuaiiian wai.s 2,21*' 10. 2,22') 2.0, 
2.2 40 

Mo'nanimi’daiiisiii aniotm. 1 iso 
MoldaM.i iii\aded, :!Odo d.i 
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- I’olisli war willi. ‘5207 

Unssiaii slnig.rles with, (‘,7.5 7(i, 
2001 2. 2,:}0.2-2l> 

- Siberian empiie, d.,o . 2 * 2 , d7.2-7d. 700 
Sien-p<- see ’l'lMi!'l|si.ins 

women, t.vpes. / //2, ///■! 

.see also Mongols and I zbegs 
Tashkent, 'I’uikesian, 1210 
Tasman. Abel Janszen. 1020 2 . 0 , ///;//, 

Tasmania, Insfory. 10 10 102(>, 1027 
abori'gines. 12 4,;»12, .;.i/, lois, loiO- 
27, /"■//. r,d2 4-r> 

— ('apt Cook lauds in. /0:J,s 

— enUMils. 1024. 1022, 24.SO 

— <lise.,' rv b.\ Tasman (1C 2), .2 4.27 

— go\ci .imeiil. 1071. 2277 

Hoii.-,e of Assi'iiiblv i:i session, 5577 
• nap, ////// 

— natural liMlnres, lObs 
Tassilo II., o.’ Bavaria. :407S, :’,4S2 


Tasso, Italian poet (1244-02). 7///-7J ' Terituches, 


Tatian, early Christian writer, 2«62 
Tatuis, Titus, Sabine i.iiig, 20:54 
Tats, modern I’ersian-,, :{.‘:o 
Taubach, Diift depo.-iis, 120-j:5S 
Taubman, Capt. Goldie : see (ioklie, 
Ta-iieret. see riiom-i is 
Tauri, Cimi.ieriaii trilie, 2114 
Taurisci, Kellie ran*, 2i:52 
Taurus Mountains. 2 .s:!, 17 ho, JffJO', 

iu:,7. 

Tans, baffle ol Mi:5i|, 172. :!dis 

Tavastians ( I'avasies), .‘lid, :5272 
Tavoy, itrifisli anuexalion 2200 
Taxiles, Indi.in prinee. 12'il, 22C»4 
Taylor, General Zachary, c ,220 :5o. /;22/>, 

I>la4e taring <'.222 

Tay Son, Annam lelicilion (1722), 1 111 
TuZiS. Mongol r;iee, ;!l(i 
Tea picking, in Ce.xlon, !.], I 
Tea tax, oppo.sitinii (1707), ooTO 77 
Teannm, tre;it\ wiib l{ome, 202s 
Trib, battle ol ( If^.si). 2170 
Tebriz : see Tabriz 
Techotl, .Mevn-ao king. 27.s2 0;’, 
Tecpaaecs, .Me\iean rare 27.s2 02 
Tectosagi. (nolle tribe, ls2.'^. 24 :o 
Tccumsch, Indi.iii ehiei. c,ii2 i:!, 0212 
Teda, .'>u l.m people see I ibii 
j Tefnakht. kiii'g ol San. 212o 
j Tegner, Elseiias, Swedi-li jioi't. 7.s 
Tegucigalpa, Mondiira .. 

Tegiias. Indi.m lace, ;;p2 
Teheran, lO.'sT. /fM^, lino, (!:5('2 
Tehuantepec, Ma\.i eivonalion. .■•72.2-07 
Tekiieiches, 01 I’afagoniiin.,. :!.:o 
T . (iieeli u 1 '. 20 ■'0, 'lUi i S 
j Teignmonth. John Shore, loid. 1270 
! Tcima nscriplion, b'^'-il 
iTeisbesoir 'rediubi, r file deity. 1T24 
I Tekke Turkomans, lih 1221. I2:!0 
I Teknomymy. iiile b\ eldeo son. 210 
T''la d'Mauzalat, battli ot (2S|). 2 OIO 
I Telegraph rates : see under eoiintrie,-, 
j 'Telemark : see Tbelemaik 
1 Telephanes of Phouea, (iieekartist, 22rt0 
I Tftlerig, ruler ot |',tilg;iii;i see ( eng 
1 Telescope, earl.v iu\>*nnoM. d'!.'S2 
! Telentias, Sp.iilaii general, 2.»20 
I Tell Hesv, site ot I,:ielinli. 1712 
1 Tell, William, ..:ic,.. 

; Tell el-Aniarna, 2•'2, 2lo.! .2 
i Tell el-Amarmiletters, 27 :! IO 0 . 2 , lon- 
! 12. 171'). 17 :!'.). 207 s 210 :! .2 

Tell el-Kibir, 1 atll,' 1 1>>''2) 210.) 

Tell es-satiye, ‘ •rtris'^. 1027 
Telljezer, l)aiile (1177). 4))'::’, 

Tcllo, l!ab\ loin ,111 ;(nl l((ll!4les, ~C>I>. 1.201, 
10 !0, 1044. IS,so, DSi, 

Telentias, spaitan admoa!. 2.>'.’7 
Telugus, hidiii)) r.in :;2., 

Tembus < \ mateml.u.'I .imluiki‘s). :!40 
Temesvar, Hungary, :5102. :!1‘20 
Temnin, 410 

Temue tribes, Sud.in. :!!(>, . 22 l,s ill 
I Temperature and life, 01 2 
1 Templars, lintor\ ot ord'-r. 1002 :5404, 
i .!74.,. .'57^ { ,S7. 402s 2;), 4042 40 
! st'e al.so ( Iu-;ides 
I Temple, Sir Richard. i:52.s, i. 

, Ten Articles il.> ! 0 ). 42'!.s 
I Ten Thousand, mareh ot. ISIS 
, '* Ten Thousand Immortals," /'•//(/ 

Ten Tribes of Israel, 177.2- 70. 207.2 
Teiiamitec, Cliielumee state. 27S2 
Tenasserim, aiioev.-itiou. D'.O.s, . 2.200 
Teney-ocau, Cbieliimee state, .27vS2 H4 
Tencteri, Teuton tribe, : 5 i: 5 .s 
Ten-ji, cmiieror oj .lapan, 47o 
Tenjin, .lap.uie.se deilns. 102 
Tenoch, Me\iean |)rled, 27.S7-88 
Tennyson, Lord, 2004 

Tenochtitlan, 2700. 2.s",d-i)()0 
Tenochtitlan, Nalnia state. 2702-.2800 
Tenson, .laiiaiiese denies. 4tt2 
Tentyra, Teniple of Isis. 20 /O 
Teo Chichimecs, Mexiean rare, 2780 
Teotihuacan, Mexieo .\abua remains, 

Tepeguanas, Indian ribe. :\'M) 
Tequendama Waterfall, legend, .2808 
Terai, India, Churka struggle lor, 1270 
Terauchi, Li.-Gen., .lapanese army, TiU!) 
Terence, dramatist, 2022 
Terentius Varro, C., eonsnl, 20 4(5 
Teres, Thraeian prince, 2 404, 22:57 
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Te/nate, Malay island, 92.') 27 
Terra Australis, early chart8, 0245 
Terror, inoiint. O.Ms .')(» 

Tertiary, Kfolonical iicriiKl, 80. 00, 122 ; 

chart iacinn 00 
Teshub, deity ; He<‘ Tt'ishi's 
Tesse. Rene de Froulai ((’omit of), 44.')4 
Testament oi the Twelve Patriarchs," 
2858 

TdStri, battle oi ((>87), 2470 
Teta, kinK of Kwypt. 2<i;{2, 2028 
Tetradrachm, (tnrk coin, 107 
Te Tsuur, Cliincsi' emperor (780), 708 
Tetuan, Morocco, 22/.i 
Tetwas. Kallir trih«“, 2287 
Tetzel, Johann, 4180. .//,S2 
Teumman, kine of Klam (00.5 u.c.), 
ms.i, lOM, 1700, 1710 
Teutoburs Forest, battle of ('.» .v.b.). 244 
Teutonic Order, 2218 , :‘i702 lO, :i707-15 

— ('niHade.s, 4040 

— Esthonia acipiired (1240). 2050, 4070 

— Gotland occupied (12'.)8), 4080-87 

— Holy Roman empire’s relations, 20152 

— Kronstadt held liy, 2141 

— Kuhn district acipiired (1220), 2214 

— Livonian Order muted with, :{214 

— Polish treat.\ (1242), 2207 
Polish wars, 2900, 2225-27 

— Prussian coui|uests, 2204, 2710-14. 

2(514. 407 4 

Teutons, 22, Ol (50 , 282 , 22 i),*. tu, 

2422 45,2147 54; si'c also Ooths 
Rritain invaded. 2402-4 

— t'hristi.iiutv acct>|>ted, 2517 

— elan system, or retinues, 2127 

— homestead ol chiet, .17IU 
hoiisc'hold utensils. 

■* kindred ” ol. 2427-42 

— Marbod’s sui'remacy. 24 4:5 
march of a tribe. /J.) 

— noble families, rise ol. 2140 

— racial characteri'.tics, 2l(L 24:5.5 
- Roman wars, 0.5. 2050 57,21 45 

Slav wars. :50!)2 

— weapons ol war, .5’/2.S 

— West 'reutoiis ; see (iermans 
Tewflk, khedive of Etr.v |it, 210 4 
Tewfik Pasha, urand M/ir, 0:571 -72 
Texas, oooo. 0227-2‘.) 

Texel, battle oi (1(57:5). H 10 
Textiles, primpi\e, 117. I8<) 

Te^catlipoca, Xaliua «od, 5771 
Tezcatlipoca, Aztec {^od. 5772 77 
Tezcuco, city. Mexico. 58'.)') no. 5!)02 
Tezcuco, state. :5o. 57:50. 5702 80 o 
Tezozomoc, Teepance kinc. 5785 !)| 
Thackeray, William Makepeace, 4820. 
•/.V22 

Thai, race, history, i: 588 -i 102 
Thakombau, kin'4 ot I'iii. <.):5S, ono 
Thales o! Miletus, 1025, 10 57, 1707. 
2100 

Thames, Dnteh ileet in (1007). 1 f > I 
Thanesvara, I)attl(‘ oi (ll*.)]). 1217 
Thapsus, battle of (40 |i (' ), 2071 
Thebais, province ol lOu'vitt. 215'.) 
Thebaw, 1208, 12 42. /.;./.L / ,’// 

Thebes, ari-hives diseovered (1887). 1508 

— Assvrian eompn'sl, 158:), 1(582 

— Athem.in eompiesf and ailiiiiees, 

2 4'.).5, 2517, 2.).58 

— eoid'edcration tornif'l, 2517 

— - decay ol pow'cr. 212 4 

d'‘striiclion by Ploleinv X., 212(5 
-- Kuvplian csnirl removed. 2104 

— k)Tms ot 2040 

' Miieedonian eominesls, 2528, 25 44 
40 

Memnon colossi, 2077, 2I:58, ‘jofs 
•20 70, 20S2 

— Ramessmim, 2100-10. 2ns-f 

— rise of ])ower (27O-:502 n.o.). 2510-17 
Spartan eojKiucst, 2515 

— temples, 2052, 2008. 2074. 2100-10, 

2117- SC''also Karnak 

— tombs, 2050-52. 207:5 74 
Thelemark (’relemark), .irtOn 
Themata, Ryzantine otlieials. 2020 
Themistocles, 78, 2408. •27)00 
Theodahad, (»othie ruler in Italv. :5158 
Theodefred, duke of Cordova,. 2512 
Theodelinda, ipieen, 2.‘180. 2400 
Theodomir, (totliie general, 2.5 K4 
Theodora, Byzantine empri'ss, wile of ! 

.lustinian I., 2007, and frontLspieeo 

6548 


Theodora, Byzantine empress, wife of Thomas, St., apostle, 5875 

Theophilus (842). 2802, 2042. ‘204:: Thomas, the Slav (Oth century), 2 )11 
Theodora, Byzantiiu' empress (1042), Thomas ol Woodstosk, tl ike ol (doii- 


dauKhter of Constantim* IX.. 20 
Theodora, aseendaney over the jiopes 
(OOV-001), 2:J82. :1710 
Theodore, kimr of Aliyssinia (18.55-68), 
i:427. 2255 .56. 50 )1, 5510 20 
Theodore, Svetslav, tsar, :504'5 
Theodore I., Lascaris. Byzantine em¬ 
peror (12')4 22). 2070, 2072 
Theodore II., Lascaris. Byziintinc em- 
Jieror (1254 ;5S). 2072 
Theodore Angelus. ol Kpirns, :{042 
Theodore IL. of Misit.hra, 2085 
Theodore I., of Russia, :{;122. :{.!I4 
Theodore III., of Russia, :ioi7, :i.i20. 
:: ii4, :'2s 

Theodore of Tarsus. 2022. 25(i5 
Theodoric, Frankish kirn's ; see 'riiierny 
Theodonc, kill!'ol the O-strogoih 2 588. 

27 4 ). 2217, 245.5-.58, 0407 
Theodoric II., king of the (ioths. 

Spanish eomine.sl.s. :451() 
Theodorovilch, tsar ot Russia. 71} 11 
Theodoras Prodromos, poet. 2061 
Theodoras of Studion. alihoi, 20 ii 
Theodosia, (Jret'k eoloii.v. 2446 
Theodosius I., emperor (2 46 05), 27.U), 
27.87, 2.8H7. 2451). :}40‘2, MO.} 

— portrait. 27s; 

Theodosius, Bvzantine emn«*ror (108 
.50). 2788. 2702. 2881). ,2(12 ) 
Theodosius. Byzantine emperor (715- 
717). 2018 

Theodosius calumn. Coiislanlinople 

:}102 

Theodotus. govei nor of C<el)‘-S\ i i.i. 1812 
Tneodulos; s)‘<‘ Thomas Mayiilros 
Theophanes, P).v zantim* m nik, 20 57 
Theophania, Empress. :5.588. :5o:50 
Theophano, Byzantine empress. 20.52 
Theophilus, Byzantine emjteror (820 
812). 20 42. '201.} 

Theophilus, Roman jiirist. 20oo 
Theophrastus, 2571. 2.>(;s 
Theophylactus, patriarch (020). 2052 
Theophylactus Smiocattes : see .smio- 
call)*s 

Thera pottery. 182 
Theresa, saint. 78 
Therese, eltsOres-. of Bavaria, 4 460 
Taermopylee, battle ot, 1844. '2001 
Tiiermopylic Pass, 260. 2500 
Thessalian League, ’i'>:52 
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li)7<» ' 

- see also Cotlaiul j 

Wisnioviecki, Jereniias, I’olisli voivode, ' 

■;2i>!) ; 

Wissmann. Captain, /'.Md I 

Witchcraft, 51'*2, 22.S7 I 

Witichis, ki'ijjt of the Osiro','otlis in j 
Italy (Pill eeiiltirn I 11, I.','.* j 

Witiza, <•'<»(hie kui,y (7(It Int.-Til.t | 

Witold, iniiH’e of Lithuania (d. J4;{()),i 
4PH2, ::2:;(), :{22P, •:22:) 
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Witte, Count, reiPit 
Wittelsbach family, .•t«;2l. :i(>M 
Wittenberg, John, Ip 77 
Wittstook, battle ot (ir.:',c.). 

Wiadislaus' see Lull'll nis 

Wo. old Cliiiiese mine tor .fapiii, 4P2 

Woclmas : see Aelm is 

Wolfe, Archdeacon, v.'/ 

Wolfe. General Jamoj (1727 i:.2», 

IK) ■> t (is, hour,, hif 
Wolfe’s Cove. (KXis, til ini 
Woltf, Sir Henry D.niramnnd, 1P'<:> 
Wolfgang, William, of Neuburg, 12')n 
Wolfram von Eschenbaoh, po.-ms, .■..si)7 
Wollemborg. Signor, • 'm '. 

Wolofs, Sudanese iie^'i'oe’., ‘tlS 
Wolsalev, Garnet, Viscount, 22;)l, .'..Ms, 
...■.2n. r..'.2l. (11:5(1 

Wolsev, Thomas, Cardinal (e. 1171 
1.'. Kl). 42 51, r2'5(; 

seenes in llle of, to !.!<•“ p. 12 :i. 

/2 ;<;. 

Wonian''s sulYrage. in Aii'li.ilii. I(i7.s, 
.7.S. <i:5 id 

I niled St lies. (i2(>2 

Woman, ol anen-nt L'.r’ pt. position, 


Wiirmser, Austrian general, 4(181 
Wiiftemberg, army, reiornied on Prui* 
Sian model (e. I SK?), .‘.d.sH 

— i-.onst It iition (181 Pi, js u 

— - eonstitiition ot 18 18 anniilled, 4P72 

(i'ernnn ied- ration, lik'd) 71, aOHH, 
:M42 

mod'Tii history, .'.21P 
revoliitionar.v nio\en)ent (1848), 
JP22 21 

Wii San-knei, Chinese hero, 78 1 
Wu Ti. Cninese (onpeiortllU 87 15.0.), 
7.7(1- .78 

— ami (ireek ei\ lii" 1 1 ion. 2.')P'.> 
linn war, I I..I, 1 1(12 

.ll lee ot, 7.7P 

Wii Ti. Chinese eini'eror (7()2 4P), of 
l.iaiig dvinsly, 712 4'5. 7(11 
Wu Ti, Chines;' emi»!Tor (.7.78 a.D.), of 
('ill'll dyna''ty, 7L5 
Wn-tsung, Cliinesc emperor. 71:5 
Wu Watig. Cnine.e nilex, 77d, 1 171 
Wvatt, Sir Thomas, (217 
WychlYe, Join, .•;77d, .irrtO, :58P<)-t)2. 
:t(i5P. .;;.w 

Wylich, ol NViniienlhal. i :'-58 
Wyllie, Sir W. H. Cnrson, 1;5(12 


- Ill 11 il).\ I »ni 1, st itiis. 1 mill 

II il>\ I'i'iian 111 irn.igi'Ml irl,'-t. .2^ 

; t.i 'tor.v I'gisl.fitii' -I'l' l■'.le| -lie-, 

- l!ie hist ngiu'iiltarisis. |s7 

1 1 Indi 1 po'ilioii. 1210 
.Mo'i Illum'd m. (Pd(> 

; - I'l It'.iiun ei\ ill' itmn. I it lu, 2 is4 

nilei ot Liiml I kim.'ilom. 2 :o7 

- s 'l'lii'ioii III It'is'ii all <l.'h"d h,\ 

' I'.'Jer th<' <■!e.iI. >5(0 

III I mild ‘•iiM"s. position. (1 :d(i II 
Wonders of the ancient world, the S.'vcn, 

, Wood, Captain, P '.'i i 
Woodville family. '<» 

' Wonicombers' revolt. :ip«i 7 
, Worce.ster, li.iitl'' oi i IPM», c: -1. t ;P.’. 

; Wo'-dmgbord, p ... i it ; (o"? 

! W'jr,l.sworth, William, 4s(o. js-j-j 
j World. liili\lom.in eonei ption, /<« ,< 
i Ch ild.e III i'oneeption. /k 
I - t oiilraeti'iii with cimII'.( lion, 18 

ei.'.itloii sn- Civilioii 

end ol (h 'Worltl ariielns. B4I‘5-.‘:s 

— el hnoli "jie 11 map, >'> / 
y,'o|o'gii',il and Ininian jierioiL. ffO 
ni ip', I'.iiI\. •'v '>11, «/ 

- Ill'|is sliowing Hrilish Ihiipirc'. f*'>.' 

nioijern pnMceiioiis. r,j 
pi opo| I lolls ot I iiid ami w a ter, .’s ! 
World’s history, introdiietor\ artieles. 

7 221, map t leing ji. 2sI 
Worms. eiU. (.t'nu iii.\. :: (7 ',o ; 

Worms. Coiieordal of 11122', :i :po, .;7P*', 
.:i2s. IP 11 

Worms, Diet of (lo7P), i iss. ::.',p \ 

— ( 1 l‘)7), I’nltlie I’l-.iei- lidiet, ;P(14 
(!.721). Mirliii l.nihei Itetoic. list 

Worms, l*n\ih'i'.'ot (12 51), :Pt2 
Worouzov-Dashkov, Cnnees' Citliarim' 
Hoin ino\II I. 5: (p. ‘; ;.72 
Worth, I'.ittle ol 11S70), 71(1'), -,in 
Wrangel, Charles Guslavns, Sw-dish 
eoinm imh v. 4 510. / ;v.; 

Wrangel, General Fncdnch von (Is(s'. 
I'Kl 17, IPPI 

Wrangel. General Waldemar, IIP7 
Wrangell, tort. .Viask.i, views h-j,.; 
Wratislav II., king ot liohi-ini.i (ld(il 
!>2) ;5171 

Wreitler.s, id Dll'Slone \g(', 

Wrison, Sir H.. Pf)') 

Writing, .iei|iiisifion ot ail, 2d t tii 
anti'initv'ot. I....P. t.7.s.;, Hi '.n 
ot Ci'iitral .\si i, 1 l.sd 
~ developmi'iit III Aneii'iil Lg,vpl.2PlP, 
21127 

l>li'»m'1ie, 2d:; 

— svll ll'"'. 2d:;, :‘oj 

- seeal'O llierogly)iliies 
Wu, I'lrly ChiiK'se Kiiigdeni ami 
(1\ ■ -isty. 7(il 

Wu-Hoii, empress of Cliina, hieing 
718, 7(Ki, 'ioii 

Wn-hwan, Timgnsian tnlu', (>77 
Wu-ku, gove-iior i>f Ht'lisi. IIP? 
Wullenweber, Jiirgenld. 17:57), 4188 
Wulwas, trib(‘, :5:i7 


Xiintrailles, Freneb eaplain. ■>S10 
Xiltocan, history ot. 7782 8.'» 

Xnateu, pe le.- ot (I (il 11, 12 *•> 

Xinthochroi, :> 

jXintnus, I'eiiM tomb, l\iil 
I Xiotippus I (.nek g'.'ieral), 2P'!7 

.'ler, St. Fra'icis : .. I'r.im'is Xavic'r 

j X'uophanes. philosophei, 24Pii 
j X')res de la Fro itera, luttle, :571 I 
' Xerxes I., kiie-roi I' : u ( (87 (>.) D.e.), 

1 78, Is! 2 , /s / ;. 2178, 27dd 

, Xerxes II., kn.: of I’ei'ii, lsl7 
' Xibalbay, 77 ;i '>. 777d 
X'calancs, 777 ' '<7 
, X'eng-Mai, Fiirihei Imlii, lld'2 
' X'meaez, Cardinal, ‘22i)'i. I22<i 
I Xuign, Cinli tni.rs on, 7ii>7 88 
: X'oiis, haul. ( IM.si, IPt: 

. Xochicalco. .'7 id, 777 i 78, n ; 

I X'JchKjuetzal. \/.te<'L'odd's,-,. •;778 
' X'jiles, dvni.'tv ot l.gvpl, 2 d,.o 
; Xoloth. kill'-' 77'-d 
I Xosas ( \iiu'.os itiihe., :: is 


Yahuar Hnav'ac. reiL'ii, 7;'it8 
! Yahve (.liih'e, Ol .b liovahi, 17P1, 1781 
' Yahva, iIf I5:r'm '.'i le, 1 ;• )7 
! Yamr Vedas, snTcd limd',. 1212 
! Yak Caravan. 

I Yakub Bey. s.ddn r. 1712. I71(> 
j Yakub ibn Lait.h, IP<7. l'.)7o 
j Yakub Khan, it III If o I Igliamstnn. i:5'52, 
1.5.ill. 1 I . 28 , 7172. 7..l»2, I'rJl 
Yakuts, Imkisli irilf, :!I8, •5''d. 
j p Hi.PI I, 1.72, k7'..;, (;.7/ t,s<> 

' Yakutsk, <>77. <>'*1 , P'Xi 
: Yalu, Vrv.in till"' in Imlii, !l(i! 
j Yalu, river, s?!, S 7 P, 8 S 2 
i Yamagata, Field -Marshal Prince, 7.'k'> 

! Yamamolo, Admiral Count, t>0,' 
Yamashiro, .(iipiii, 1<>1 
Yamato Dake, piiu.-c, (Ki, 4P2, Kit 
I Yamato Iware Siko : se.- Kanui-Ya' 
niiito 

! Yamato Settlements, Japan. (78. 4(12 
! Yanangyet, oil-wells, liiirrmi, '7 7\/ 
Yandako, peieeol (1S2P). FiP? 
Yangchou, nii-sion st:iiion hnrnt, 8()P 
Yangtse Kiang River, 2(, 718 , ; is, i:;87 
Yangtsc ports openel, '.'PP 
Yankees, ::18 

Yanut-Ammon, king of Egypt, 1(>82 
Yao, Cliim''.' ruler (227(1 n.c ), 7 IP 
Yaos, Imlo-chmese people, ::4S 
Yavimuta. Della reL'ion of Nile, 2d2:5 
Yarkand, ///2. 1 (P i, 1712 
Yaroslav, Prince. d,ilighter imirrii'il to 
liiir.ild ILudfidida, (did 
Yarn, .\ssyrian mum' for Nile, 2d2:> 
Yasalalaka Tissa, of Ceylon, Li77 
Yasodharma, tlupbi king (c. 7:)U). 1204 
Yassak, tnr tiix, ii78 
Yasutoki, ITojo ii'gent of ,Tnr>an, 47.7 
Yathrih : si'i' IMedimi 
Yatung, eonfereiier (10021, l:>,7() 

Yauri, ITausa state, 2221 
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Yaya, or I’iadr, Turkish solJii;rs, 2978 
Yedijrar (Yadjiar), pnun*, r>:)2 
Yedinas, Sudaiu'sc trih«*, 9:5 4 
Yedo (ohl I'okio), osi, :)92 

— Jyuuiitsu’s improvcuK'idSj TiO:’* 

— Hceiios, 4'JO, 4!N, iUi, JOS, JJ/ 

— tt'iuph's, J/0, J'jo 

— views ()1 oitv, -t-J, 4.17, 4tJ, ISC-ST, 

504, 510, JIO, 5S4, 507 
Yedo Bay, 51*, j:js 
Yeh, viceroy, 799, 700, oriOd 
Yeh-hona-la, of (’hiua, k 19 
Yeliu Chutsai : see ili Chutsai 
Yellow Peril, ool, ]]17-1'9 
Yellow River (lloarm-ho), 71;*, .s4S, 710 
Yellowstone Park, o-jjo 
Yelu Apaochi (*•. 9(»7). <).*H 
Yemama, Aralua, ihsu, i 9 i's 
Y emen, Arabia, Jewish kimrs, 1S89 

— Persian niterh'renee (■|7.>), 1S81 

— recent lustory, <*:5(»(1 

— revolt ajiaiiist tlie lirst eiiliph, 19(l.S 
Yemenites, Druse sect, 19So 
Yenadies, iiidiau race, 1157 
Yenissei, river, (594 

Yenisseian laiiuuaiies, (541 
Yen King, capital of Nu-ehi. 1IS2 
Yea Tsung, (’hiuese tra\eller: see 
Ilmen Tsiu« 

Yen Yen, Tartar race, 14(57 (59 
Yeor, Isiai'hle iniiii' lor A'lle, 2(i2:’. 
Yermak, CossaeK etiiet, (5:>2, OfrJ, (57(5 
Yesdigerd I., I'ersiau ruler, 1S7S 
Yesdigerd II., Persiau ruler, 1H79 
Yesdigerd III., I •ersi 111 ruler, issn, 1912 
Yevanna, 17it2 

Ye::id, Oina.Nyad <-aliitli ((5so). 1920 
Yezid I., soli ot Mohallab, I92ri 2(5 
Yezid II., ()m lyyad ealipli, li'2(5 
Yezid III., Oinajy<i<l e;ilipli (711), 192 m 
Y ezo, .I.ajian, tlH, 129, / ;2 
Yi Ta jo, Korean em|>eror. 

Yi'tsung, ChiiM'se emperor, 74:: 
Ynghngl, kings, Sweden, :::»71 
Yngve-Frey, ::.i::(5 

Yo Fei, ('hiuese heio, plate taeiii'J 7 4H 
Yokohama, .lapan. 111 Ilo 
Yokosuka, .lapan, lio 
Yola, 11 aiis.i state, 222.S 
Yolande of Brienne, :!:594 
Yomud.s, Turkish tribe •:I7 
Yong i Yi, Korean |)rinee, SS.'> 

Yopaa((*r Mitl.i), iniiis, ri77(i, ri77(5 
Yorck, General, 4V:>(1 
Yorinaga, leader ol .Mm imoto. 171 
Yoritomo, sliogim. 171, 174, //'5 
York, l•'lederlek August in, duke of, 
(17(5-5- ls275, 1(591 

York. Kiehird, (luke o| dallier ol ICd- 
^^ard IN'.), :5S9.') 9(5, 59 52 
York, Kiehard, duke oi (-,011 ol l-.d- 
ward JV.), JUOO, JUoi, .5902 
York, Ciiiiada, (1109 i::. (5121 see aDo 
’I'oronto 

York, Pnglaiid, fs.").'*!, (5 40 1 
Yorktown, biittle (17S1), i.').'.2, i:)(57, 
0t/U7. (5100 

Yoruba, Wi'st Alnea, 2224, 22(51 
Yoruba races, ::4.s 
Yoshihito, .eiiiperor ol Japan, o ::! 
Yoshimune, Japam'si* shognu, ao:: 
Yoshinaka, Ja|>ant's(‘ sliomiii. 472 
Yoshitoki, Poi<* regent ot .lajiaii, 17.'> 
Yoshitsune, Japanese prince, 171 71 
Yoshu, .Tap iiiese lainlow ners, 491 
Young, Sir Allen, Arctic explorer, O-'llJ 
Young, Brigham, iMornmu, (>2 lO 
Young England party, r>2.'iM 
Young Italy League, '> 0 : 5 :* 

Young Pretender: se<> ('liarles l-ldward 
Young Turks, history of imn-ennnf, 
5I9H, .9201-2, ;'):51.'<, :*.‘52:5 
Younghusband, Col. Sir F. E., Lhasa 
ex 4 )(‘dition. IJOi, 1505 
Ypres, Cloth Hall, 4ohi; 

Ypsilanti, Alexander (<*. IH21), 4s.’^i 2 
Ypsilanti, Demetrius (e. 1821), 4.s.*4 
Yu, (diiiiese ruler, 7 19 
Yuan-chuang, Chinese iiilgrini, 712 
Yuan dynasty (12(50-1:5(58), 774 
Yuan Shih-kai, Cliinese vicer<»v, 81(5, 
8.a0, S5I, (5:5.'>7 

Yuan Ti, Chiru'se emperor, 7.‘>8, 7(52 
Yucatan, 550, .'*728 .NS, .9h9;5, .‘)992, (52(5(5 
Yue>tshi. tribe, 1209, 14;>7. I8i,s, 1^70 
— migratiou westw,arcl, 14a2 

(>55& 


Yue-tshi : see also Indo-Seythians 
Yugor Strait, discovery, (4.927 
Yukaghirs. Siberian race, 155, :518 
Yukon, I'anudii, ;')0:51, (417.'» 

Yu Lang, juiina*, (5:5:>7 
Yumas, (.Vntral American tribe, :5::9 
Yumoto, lake, JajMii. 42(5 
Yunca, language, .'>871 
Yunga race : see Clima 
Yung cheng, Chinese emperor, 788 
Yung~lo, Chine.se enii>eror, 777, 778 
Yimgay, battle (I‘i:i9). :>98S 
Yunnan, China, 80(5, 814, 1414, 1187 
Yunnen tribe, (5.'»8 
Yunus Khoja, ol Tashkent, l.^K* 
Yupatiki Pachacntek : see Paehaelmtek 
Yuries, A.-,i.itie tiilx*, 11(59 
Yuruks, Tnrki race, 5548 
Yusuf, l\aisiti‘ leader, lict.'i, :5979 
Yusuf, i>riuee of Alnioravides (108(5), 
2207. :5989 

Yusuf, .son of Ahd al Mitinen. Valeiiei.t 
and Murcia e»>iu£m‘red ( 1 1(5:5). :5990 
Yusuf I. of Granada (l:::5:5 -.ii). 400 ' 
Yusuf Bey of Kharismia. 1491 
Yusuf Pasha. Turl ish general. 21.'*;: 
Yusuf, priiiee (»l Kashmir. 1229 
Yusufzais, Atghaii tril*e. :5M, ].'*2:5 
Y-yuug, Marquis Tseng, .S72 
Z 

Zabergan, Pyzautme war (.'*,**8), 2911 
Zabibi, (|ueeu ol Vrihi. 1(570, l.s8:{ 
Zabinas : see Vlexaiider Zabuias 
Zabum. king ol l5ah.\|ou. I999 
Zacatlan, Central Aui<*riea, .>7.‘<2 
Zaccana ot Achaia, 29S(5 
Zachariah. kmgol Israel. 1774 
Zachi, Maya slat--, r>7.'i.'. 

Zachluima (Ol b:u'iiluuiia), -so7<5 
Zadar, D.ilmatia sells to N (‘iiici-. ::o.sl 
Zahr, EL caliph ol Kg>pt, 2147 
Zagau-Araptan. K;ilnmeK. l.•o':, i.Mo 
Zagros, iiiouiit:im raug(‘, 1<597 
Zahir, El, c.diph ot Kgyiit, 21 1(5 
Zdiriugeu family, <‘\tmetiMii. :>(5I7 
lleur\ I \ . Oppo.sed. d.*'.!!. I.t.l > 
p(*wrr III 12th eeulur\. ‘5.>09 
Zaul. Slav.-ol Mall..met, 1900, l■.|2 
Zakka Khels, .-xpeditiou, .'..'.o.:, (i.'.i.i 
Zakkara, liil*<‘ 179:5 .s.-.- also ( r. i;ius 

Zalaca. l».ittle (l(i8.5), 22 .)7. .p.imi 
Zalmoxis tor /.am..l\is). god, 1791 
Zama, . iiv (*i N'limi.lia, 2 :82 
Zama, l*.itil.- .*1 (202 it c 2197 
Zamama-Shnmiddma, kmg, 1(5.’..>. i7ol 
Zambe.si, river. .‘*.*1.;, ..(5;.i. 2004, :J I’, .* 
Zambos ‘or Saml.os), .‘5 42 
Zamolxis (or /almo\is). god, 1791 
Zamora, capture ((•si), 5982 
Zanfara, llaii-'.i .stat.-, 222 4 
Zanmi, Field Marshal Peter, 19-51 
Zanzibar, 229.*, 2149, .'*.9(>(, 

- Si.li Alubarak elmus thnuie, ■*.'.22 
slav.‘ ti.ide, r>.'>2o-2l, 510,) 

-VlC” ll'X, 

Zapaua of Hatun Colla, 5^57 
Zaparos, S(*uth Am.-ru-aii ra.-(', ■:4.s 
Zapotecs. 9 48 . .'i7(*8-...s(io, 5:.it 
Zappa-Zapp, Aral* elm-f. 2 : 5 .ks 
Zaque ((»r Jiiin.sa), stat(‘, .‘.hoc. 24 
** Zaque,” ChilM-ha title, .*8lh 
Zar, '* ,Seori*iou Kmg” oJ Kgyi*t, 
21(5-17, 20:>2 

Zara, battle ot. 29(5 4, 5005 
Zarafshau, river. 1.*:5 a 
Z arathustra : see Zoro:isler 
Zaru, luythoh.gieal hatth-. 242 
Zealand, Denmark, :5:>;i7, 4;57.‘* 

Zealand, Swed.-u • see .Svealand 
Zebed, (ira*eo-.Vrahie inseriptioii, 292(5 
Zebehr Pasha, slavi* hunter, 22:5(5. 5540 
Zedekiah, kmg of Judah, 17so, 1781 
Zefu bin Mohammed : .sei* /a|)|*a-/a])p 
Zeirites, Alrieaii lamily, 22 07, :5989 
Zeitun, siege of (1894). .9211 
Zelandia, Porinosa, 7.S.3 
Zelaya, Josi- Santos, oooo 
Zeman Shah, Afuliuii ruhtr, 1272, 1;'*24 
Zemarchus, Jtyziuline embassy, 2914 
Zemindars, iii India, 12SI, 154S 
” Zeraes,” Ma.va gods, r)7i2 
Zem-sem, sacred spring, Mecca-, 1894 
Zendals, Imliaii race, .‘5.9(5 
Zeng, fortress, tJOl.a 
Zenki : sec lined ed-din Zenki 
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Zeno, emperor (474-91), 2794. ;5o:5;5 
Zenobia, (iii(n*n, 18(5(5, 2i.99, 2771, 1S07 
Zenta, battle of (1697), :5()20, 9100, 
.91.90, 4 41.''* 

Zeppelin, airshiiis, .'*.94(5 
Zerubbabel, 4 >rie.sf, (;'*-99 ii.o.), 1849 
Zer, l';gy|*tian king 24(5, 551 
Zet, Kgypti:in king, 2.'»0 -‘*2 
Zeta (or Duklja), :5o76, :509.‘* 

Zeus, god, JCgeau worslni*, 290 

— com copy of statue by IMiidias, 5505 

— (llympiin tmuiile, 5474 

— rergamus altar, 1829, lS,il 

— statue, 5170 

Zhob valley, 'I'irah eami>!iigu. .'>.■*02 
Zia Bey, leiiderof Young Turks (I8.'57), 
r>200. 5505 

Zichy. Count Ferdinand, 492(5 
Zieteu, Hans Joachim von, 4.'*44, 4514 
Ziggurat, temph- iiiatlorm, 50S 
Ziglag, 111 Ivdouiiti' t(-rritory, 17(51 
Zimarch, luissi.ui t.* the 'I'm-ks, 1470 
Zimri, LI ill muni.Ted bv, 17CiO 
Zimrida. king of Lieiiisli, 1712 
Zimrida, kmgot Sid.*ii, 17 10 
ZlQgl, Atric.iii j*.‘.>ple. 2‘28.‘» 

Zipaquira, nice. .■*.s2-: 

Zipoites. king ot Hitliyiii i, 1827 
** Zippa,” Chibi-lia till.*, .’.HOC. 24 
Zippa, Stiite ; see Logota 
Zips, IIiiiig.iry, history, :51 >7-41 
Ziska, John. ::I7I. .:(*4 4. P, r» 

Zittau, b.ittleol (I7.'*7). l.'.Lt 
Ziyad, .Moslem ?i:*-iu'ral. 1920 
Ziyan Caan, toiiiid itioii, .'*7.'>o 
Zobah. ancient Kingdom, Syrri, 1728 
Zobel. General von. 4927 
Zobiede, ipiecu. toiiil*. lo lO 
Zoe, |5vz;mlme empress, 29., I 
Zoi'. Ill iiriag.-with J vail 11 L, 29 )t* 

Zola. Kiiiile, .'>>8:; 

Zolkiewski, General. ">551 
ZoIlvereiD, 197;: 7i, .'*o.s8 
Zoogeographical, kingdoms mid pro- 
viiie.-s, 122 

Zopvnon, ... gem'ral. 2.*7:5 

Zorndorf, b.ittleol (17..8), 4.'*!.* 

Zoro.aster(Z.initlm,str:i), 1^(5 islo, isce-;. 

iso't 

Zoroastrians. Iiisior.v of origin ami 
1em■t^, 1 17 .S 79 , Isiis 
I’er.si.iu t> pes. isi ; 

— priesthood reionued umli'r Maz- 

(lak, IM79 

- S;iss-iiil(ls ih'leml tile l.-iith. L's7.* 

— tower ol the de.id / s* 5 
Zosimus, bishop ol Koine. 2890 
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